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Mt   THB    AVTB«M    OF  'CBITALET   AHD    TBS    CBUIADKS.* 
%  

CiviLi2AtioN  18  to  Society,  or  to  masses  of  meo,  what  Education  ii 
to  the  individual.  The  History  of  CiTilii:fiition  is  no  other  than  the 
history  of  God's  providence  over  our  race.  A  brief  consideration  of' 
sooie  of  the  processes  and  instruments  ordained  by  that  Providence 
for  developinff  the  various  capacities  of  thti  human  soul,  may  be  per-^ 
haps  both  useiul  and  interesting. 

And,  in  pursuance  of  our  theme,  we  may  note  first,  the  singula^ 
fact,  that  thd  original  impulse  to  the  Civilization  of  any  given  Uom- 
munity  comes  ever  from  abroad.  History  furnishes,  to  our  know- 
ledge. Ho  authenticated  instance  of  a  Society  within  whose  own  bosom 
sprung  up  the  incentive  and  the  system  of  means,  whereby  it  was 
bomd  onward  to  the  triumphs  and  blessings  of  a  fully  civilized  state. 

This  point  is  illustrated  by  the  niost  familiar  passages  of  History. 
Our  earliest  ktiowledee  of  Greece,  the  primal  source  of  illumination 
to  the  Modem  World,  shoWs  it  peopled  by  raving  saVages,  without 
culture,  refinement,  or  art.  With  the  immigration  of  Egyptian  and 
Phceniciad  colonists,  bearing  with  them  letters  and  other  appliances 
of  cultivation,  broke  the  morning  of  that  splendid  day,  than  which 
DO  brightei*  hits  hitherto  shone  ou  the  world. 

Rome,  too,  for  centuries  after  she  had  sitten  unchalleneed  on  her 
seven  hills,  remained  in  a  condition  hardly  beyond  barbarism.  Mili- 
tary Glory  was  the  engrossing  passion,  and  the  almost  sole  occupations 
were  War,  and  Agriculture  in  its  rudest  fornl.  With  the  conquest  of 
Carthage  and  Greece,  and  of  Syria  and  lesser  Asia,  colonies  of  Greece, 
Navigation  and  Conlmerce,  as  cJso  the  Science,  Literature,  and  General 
Culture  of  the  Greeks,  wefe  introduced  to  the  knowledge,  and  en- 
gaged the  interest,  of  the  BLomans,  and  he&ce  sprang  the  august  Civili- 
zadon  of  the  Mistress  of  the  World.  Note  again  Europe  in  the  fifth 
century.  Celts  ^d  Groths,  Scythians,  SarHiatians,  and  Britons,  who 
shall  conjecture  how  many  ages  these  barbarous  races  bad  lived  on, 
without  making  a  sinffld  advance  toward  the  melioration  of  their 
rude  Estate  1  But,  wiui  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
West,  by  their  Undisciplined  yet  resistless  vigor,  some  light  was,  of 
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necessity,  flung  abroad  into  the  circumarabient  darkness.  At  first, 
indeed, '  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not/  but  with  the  lapse  of 
time  gpradually  came  understanding  and  appreciation.  So  that,  in 
truth,  from  this  chance-dropped  and  unpromising  germ,  issued  the 
stately  and  far-spreading  growth  of  Modem  European  Civilization. 

So  stands,  then,  the  testimony  of  Ancient  History,  concerning  the 
point  in  discussion.  We  behold  Civilization  issuing  from  the  far-off,  un- 
known Orient,  introduced  by  Egyptian  and  Fhcenician  immigrants  into 
Greece,  and  there  coming  to  perfection ;  from  Greece  glancing  upon 
and  brightening  through  Rome ;  from  Rome  received  into  the  bosom 
of  a  wide  extended  barbarism,  and  theri9  drawing  effectual  further- 
ance from  a  new  Power,  a  Religion  from  the  Jordan's  banks,  and 
finally  resulting  in  that  manifold  and  affluent  Civilization,  wherein  our 
k>t  is  cast. 

The  same  conclusion  is  enforced  by  contemporary  History.  The 
North  American  Savages  have  been  known  to  Europeans  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  And  yet  the  tribes  left  to  themselves,  have  not, 
in  two  hundred  years,  advanced  one  step  in  improvement  beyond  the* 
contemporaries  of  Raleigh  and  the  Pilgrims.  Not  one  scientific  or 
literary  production ;  not  a  single  invention  or  discovery  in  even  the 
practical  appliances  of  life ;  not  an  iota  of  mitigation  in  the  ferocity 
of  their  principles  and  customs,  have  appeared  among  them  during 
those  two  centuries,  which  have  witnessed,  in  close  proximity  to  them, 
'  a  little  one  become  a  thousand,  and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation,'  and 
innumerable  square  miles  of  wilderness  transformed  into  a  fruitful 
garden,  by  the  intelligent  industry  of  the  European  race.  How  and 
why  is  this  1  Planted  amid  natural  scenery,  which  in  sublimity  and 
loveliness  Earth  elsewhere  can  hardly  match  ;  with  stupendous  moun- 
tains. Arcadian  vallies,  and  boundless  prairies  encircling  then! ;  with 
rivers  like  flowing  lakes,  and  lakes  like  jnland  oceans  spread  out 
before  them ;  with  primeval  forests,  whose,  giant  growths  shaAe  the 
pigmy  products  of  Europe,  wooing  them  from  their  deep-voiced 
shades,  and  the  azure  of  Italian  skies  unrolled  above  them,  studded 
with  stars  no  whit  less  bright  than  those  which  gem  the  brow  of 
Oriental  night ;  how  have  men,  with  all  man's  faculties  and  feelings, 
acted  upon  by  all  these  extraordinary  outward  incentives,  still  con- 
tinued, from  generation  to  generation,  enveloped  in  the  gloom  of 
primitive  ignorance  and  barbarism  ?  Simply  from  the  action  of  the 
law  under  consideration,  that  the  original  impulse  to  a  people's 
civilization  must  come  from  abroad.  The  fierce  and  irreconcilable 
antipathy  of  the  red  man  to  the  white,  has  precluded  the  former  from 
the  operation  of  this  law  in  his  favor,  and  hence,  according  to  our 
theory,  the  melancholy  result  we  have  described. 

Finally,  the  Bedouin  Arabs  go  to  illustrate  the  same  point.  It 
was  predicted  of  them,  before  the  birth  of  Ishmael  their  progenitor, 
that  they  should  be  '  wild  men,  their  hand  against  every  man,  and 
every  man's  hand  against  them.'  The  prophecy  has  been  verified  to 
the  letter.  Four  thousand  years  have  rolled  away ;  nations  have 
been  bom,  have  filled  out  their  date,  and  been  reft  of  their  national 
existence ;  empires  and  dynasties  have  risen  and  flourished,  and 
declined  and  passed  away ;  and  still  the  sons  of  Ishmael  have  sur- 
vived and  do  survivei  a  distinct,  peculiari  unconquered  race,  perpetu- 
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ally  attacking  and  attacked  by  all  people  else ;  the  very  same  uncul- 
tivated, barbarous,  robber  tribe,  that  thev  were  twenty  centuries  before 
the  advent  of  Christ.  The  explanation  of  their  state,  upon  our 
theory,  is  easy  enough.  At  odds  with  all  the  world,  they,  of  course, 
shut  out  all  humanizing  influences  from  abroad ;  and  so  long  as  they 
persist  in  repelling  all  foreign  impulses  to  improvement,  they  must 
needs  continue,  even  as  now,  uncivilized  and  barbarian. 

If  any  should  now,  as  is  natural,  propound  the  question, '  whence 
came  the^r^^  civilized  Society,  and  by  what  methods  was  it  trained 
to  a  fitness  for  communicating  to  others  an  impulse  to  Civilizatioiif 
according  to  the  Law  we  have  been  considering,  we  can  only  reply 
our  total  ignorance.  We  might,  indeed,  conjecture,  and  so  may 
others  with  equal  probability  of  correctness.  In  truth,  the  same  con- 
jecture would  naturally  occur  to  all.  Suffice  it  for  us  to  have  pro- 
duced the  testimony  of  History,  so  far  back  as  its  authentic  records 
go,  as  to  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence  in  ,the  matter  under 
discussion. 

The  final  cause,  too,  of  this  Law  of  Providence  were  well  worth 
our  dilating  on  ^  length,  did  our  limits  permit.  It  resolves  itself,  in 
brief,  into  a  call  on  men  to  help  one  another ;  to  put  in  practice  the 
second  of  the  two  great  commandments, '  to  love  our  neighbor  as 
ourselves ;'  since  it  makes  it  depend  on  us  whether  our  fellow  men 
shall  reach  the  elevation  whereof  they  are  capable,  and  leaves  it  at 
our  option  whether  or  not  to  confer  on  them  tne  most  inestimable  of 
all  earthly  boons,  the  boon  of  Civilization. 

But  we  proceed  to  specify  other  instruments  and  means  exerting 
an  agency  in  the  process  of  human  development.  Among  these,  a 
prominent  place  is  held  by  the  wants  and  desires  of  our  common 
nature.  These  all  crave  satisfaction,  and,  to  obtain  it,  put  in  motion 
the  intellect  through  all  its  departments,  and  so  work  out  the  deve- 
lopment of  its  whole  various  capacities. 

For  example,  we  hunger,  and  lo!  the  fruitful  and  marvellous 
results!  Agriculture  springs  into  being,  with  many  an  auxiliary 
Science,  and  practical  processes  without  number.  Commerce  soon 
follows,  and,  attended  by  a  host  of  Sciences  and  Mechanic  Arts,  by 
itself  called  into  life,  traverses  every  ocean,  floats  over  every  inland 
lake,  and  threads  every  winding  river,  in  quest  of  appliance^  to  the 
primitive  or  the  factitious  demands  of  the  appetite  of  hunger. 

We  are  naked,  and  lo !  another  series  of  marvels !  Manufactures  are 
created,  and,  in  their  turn,  require  and  originate  for  their  use  a  thou- 
sand sciences  and  practical  operations.  The  blue  expanse  of  the 
air ;  the  green  abysses  of  the  sea ;  the  dark  depths  of  the  earth ;  the 
fervors  of  the  tropics,  the  rigors  of  the  poles,  and  the  variable 
clime  of  the  temperate  zones ;  all  are  compelled  to  become  tributary 
to  covering  the  nakedness  of  the  human  body. 

We  lack  shelter  from  the  inclement  elements,  and  note  the  results. 
Architecture  is  bom,  with  the  many  knowledges  and  skills  involved 
in  it ;  and  the  forest  lays  down  its  antique,  giant  growths ;  the  moun- 
tain opens  wide  its  stony  bosom ;  the  earth  surrenders  the  treasures  of 
her  secret  repositories ;  and  every  kingdom  of  Nature  brings  its  con* 
tributions,  to  furnish  a  shelter  for  man's  corporeal  frame. 

We  are  social  and  sympathetic  beings,  and  behold  the  consequences. 
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The  mighty  organization  of  Civil  Groyemment ;  the  infinite  multipli- 
city of  social  institutions ;  the  conjugal,  parental,  and  filial  relations  ; 
these,  and  a  thousand  results  beside,  are  the  fruit  of  the  one  simple 
principle  of  sympathy  in  man. 

We  have  imagination  and  taste,  a  love  for  the  beautiful  and  sub- 
lime ;  and,  at  their  bidding,  a  glittering  and  wondrous  creation  rises 
on  the  world.  The  stately  and  picturesque  Edifice ;  the  richly- 
carved  and  shapely  Column ;  the  Statue,  seeming  with  its  spotless 
white,  like  a  spiritual  body,  out  from  which  the  high  angelic  nature 
ffleams,  even  as  a  light  shines  through  its  enclosing  vase ;  the  Paint- 
ing, which  images  life,  but  life  in  glorious  transfiguration ;  Poetry, 
with  its  '  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum,'  and  its  numbers 
rolling  and  reverberating  through  the  soul's  depths,  like  the  organ's 
tones  through  a  minster's  ailes ;  Music,  with  its  mystical  enchant- 
ments, '  prisoning  the  soul  and  lapping  it  in  Elgrsium  ;'  Rbmance,  with 
its  dear  witcheries  and  irresistible  fascinations ;  all  this  manifold  and 
magnificent  world  is  the  product  of  the  simple  elements  we  have 
indicated  above. 

We  have  an  instinct  bidding  us  aspire  to  somewhat  beyond  the 
Present  and  Visible,  and  yearning  for  alliance  and  intercommunion 
with  a  Power  less  mutable  and  feeble,  and  more  enduring  and  per- 
fect than  ourselves,  and  the  result  is  Religion,  with  its  injunctions 
and  interdicts,  its  exalting  hopes  and  its  overcoming  dreads,  its  sym- 
bols and  ceremonials,  and  its  worship  of  vast  variety  and  manifold 
accompaniment. 

Once  more ;  we  are  liable  to  casualty  and  disease.  And  the  result 
is  Medicine,  which,  for  its  uses,  explores  every  kingdom  of  Natuiie« 
searching  through  sea,  air,  and  land  ;  analyzing  all  substances  and 
revealing  their  most  occult  properties ;  and  Surgery,  which  unfolds 
die  cunning  mechanism  of  the  human  frame,  running  the  blind  round 
of  the  life-current  through  even  its  scarce  visible  channels,  and 
threading,  one  by  one,  those  inconceivably  delicate  fibres,  which 
spread  their  tracery  through  and  around  every  portion  of  this  fabric 
'  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  ;'  both,  meanwhile,  in  the  quest 
of  remedial  agencies,  originating  a  thousand  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries. 

So  it  is,  then,  that  our  natural  wants  and  desires,  acting  on  the 
means  furnished  by  the  Creator  in  the  worlds  of  matter  and  of  thought, 
tend  to  develope  man's  capacities,  and  accomplish  the  work  of  human 
Civilization.  And  how  marvellous  the  spectacle !  Out  of  a  few 
simple  elements  mingled  in  man's  physical  and  mental  structure,  a 
result  is  compounded  not  less  various  and  vast  than  Nature  itself; 
awful  in  grandeur  and  resplendent  in  beauty,  bearing  the  crown  and 
sceptre  of  authentic  majesty  and  power,  even  the  World  of  Civili- 
jEation !  Does  not  Man  show  herein,  that  he  was  indeed, '  made  in 
the  image  of  God,'  and  that,  in  some  humbler  degree,  he  is  like  his 
Divine  Orieinal,  a  creator  ]  Compare  this  earth  in  its  primeval  con* 
dition,  and  Man  in  the  savage  state,  with  the  same  earth  when  it  has 
passed  under  cultivation,  and  the  same  Man  in  a  state  of  high  civili< 
nation,  and  say  if  a  process  has  not  here  been  wrought  in  some  sort 
akin  to  that  of  old,  which  inspired '  the  morning  Stars  to  sing  together, 
and  all  the  Sons  of  Grod  to  shout  for  joy !' 
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It  remains  now  to  enumerate  sundry  causes,  which  so  modify  the 
action  of  those  already  considered,  as  to  impart  to  the  Civilization  of 
difierent  Communities  diversities  of  form,  aspect,  and  spirit.  Among 
these  causes,  is  the  Geography  of  a  country,  including  its  soil,  climate, 
and  physical  outlines.  These  must,  as  matter  of  course,  communi- 
cate some  direction,  as  well  as  fix  some  limitation,  to  man's  activity, 
since  it  belongs  to  him  not  to  create,  but  to  apply  means  and  materials 
furnished  to  his  hand.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tropics  should 
differ  from  those  of  the  Polar  regions,  and  the  dwellers  in  the  Tem- 
perate zones  from  both,  in  manners,  ways  of  life,  and  general  cha- 
racter, and  again,  that  the  inhabitants  of  inland  and  those  of  mari- 
time regions  should  exhibit  similar  diversities,  we  should  naturally 
anticipate,  and  our  anticipation  is  fully  Justified  by  experience. 

For  example,  the  Oriental  and  the  European  worlds,  peopled *by 
the  same  original  stock,  exhibit  forms  of  society,  features  of  cha- 
racter, and  habits  of  life,  very  distinctly  and  widely  at  variance.  Of 
the  East,  fixedness,  immobility,  is  a  characteristic  so  strongly  marked, 
as  to  strike  the  most  superficial  observer.  Thousands  of  years  have 
wrought  scarce  the  slightest  change  either  in  its  political  and  religious 
systems  and  social  institutions,  or  even  in  the  minor  usages  of  daily  life. 

The  European  World,  on  the  contrary,  is  characterized  quite  as 
strongly  by  change,  revolution,  progress.  The  East  has,  indeed,  had 
its  convulsions  and  its  changes  of  dynasty.  But  its  changes  were 
bat  the  substitution  of  one  race  for  anotbei'  to  mount  the  same  throne 
and  wield  the  self-same  sceptre,  and  its  convulsions  were  like  ocean's 
stomas,  which,  after  all  their  fury  and  uproar,  subside,  leaving  each 
bound  and  barrier  as  before.  But  the  convulsions  of  Europe  have 
often  changed  the  character  of  entire  communities,  and  re-cast  the 
whole  structure  of  their  social  life ;  and  its  History,  through  alternate 
advance  and  retrogression,  has  been,  on  the  whole,  the  History 
of  Progress.  The  political  governments  of  the  East  are  Despotisms, 
subordinating  the  citizen's  substance,  liberty,  and  even  life,  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  an  individual  inheriting  the  sceptre  by  right  divine. 
The  governments  of  Europe,  even  the  least  liberal,  aro  very  far 
removed  from  pure  absolutism.  In  public  sentiment  there  exists  an 
mcalculable  force  for  the  subject's  protection  against  despotic  caprice, 
a  protection  scarce  known  in  name  beyond  the  Mediterranean  and 
Euxine.  At  the  same  time,  European  society  is  stirring  with  a  uni- 
versal and  irrepressible  movement  toward  a  higher  than  the  existing 
degree  of  liberty. 

The  Religion  of  the  East  is  a  tremendous  Polytheism,  which  counts 
Man  as  noUiing,  and  the  Divinity  as  every  thing ;  demandine  for 
worship,  the  entirost  prostration  of  soul  before  the  throne  of  the 
Supreme,  and  demanding  little  beside.  The  abjectness  of  spirit 
lineally  begotten  of  a  Theism  so  terrible,  may  perhaps  aid  in  solving 
a  problem,  which  every  where  meets  one  in  the  East,  that  is,  the 
trivial  value  put  upon  human  life.  To  this  peculiar  religion  may  be 
traced  also  the  characteristic  features  of  Oriental  Art ;  its  Architec- 
tural piles  so  vast  and  colossal,  as  to  move  wonder  even  in  this,  the 
very  age  of  Mechanism ;  its  ngantic  and  monstrous  Sculpture,  so 
enigmatic  to  the  cursory  beholaer.  Man,  it  would  seem,  was  counted 
t09  insignificant  for  representation  by  canvass  or  marble,  and  the 
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Divinity  alone  worthy  of  visible  presentment.  But  the  task  of 
shaping  a  semblance  of  a  Being  so  mysterious  and  awfal ;  a  Being 
regarded  by  them  less  as  a  Person  than  as  an  omnipotent  Force,  a 
mere  Existence,  impersonal  and  absolute ;  was  one  under  which  the 
mind  quailed  and  sank  helpless.  And  therefore  in  the  grotesque  and 
colossal  Sculptures,  and  the  mountainous  Architectural  Piles  of  the 
East,  we  seem  to  behold  the  products  of  an  Imagination  struggling 
with  conceptions  too  vast  for  its  compass,  and  hence  endeavoring  to 
make  some  approximation  to  the  reality,  by  heaping  up  the  irregular 
and  huge  invisible  forms. 

The  Religion  of  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  is  milder  and  less  mys- 
tical in  its  character.  Its  Divinity  is  an  actual  Person,  invested  with 
definite  personal  attributes ;  in  a  word,  the  Infinite  and  the  Perfect 
of  Humanity.  His  worship  is  not  an  abject  prostration  of  soul,  but 
rather  a  lofty  humility,  a  spirit  which  is  at  once  modest  and  upward- 
looking  ;  and  an  inseparable  part  of  such  worship  is  love  and  active 
kindness  to  all  living  creatures.  Man,  in  its  estimate,  instead  of  being 
insignificant  even  to  nothingness,  is  a  creature  of  unutterable  dignity 
and  worthy  and  regarded  by  the  Divinity  with  perpetual  and  tenderest 
solicitude.  Accordingly,  European  institutions,  even  where  most 
imperfect,  all  bear  witness  to  the  importance  of  the  individual  Man, 
and  Government,  where  least  liberal,  points  to  the  citizen's  welfare 
as  its  principal  object.  The  Arts,  too,  recognize  the  same  idea  of 
the  worth  of  Humanity.  Sculpture  and  Paintin?  find  their  chief 
occupation  in  representing  the  human  form,  an^  depicting  the  *  hu- 
man face  divine  ;*  and  Architecture,  instead  of  issuing  from  an  imagi- 
nation overborne  and  crushed  by  conceptions  of  the  vast  and  inde- 
finable, is  the  fruit  rather  of  an  imagination  buoyant  and  free  to  realize 
a  simple  and  clearly  defined  Beauty. 

Now,  though  we  say  not  that  these  striking  differences  between  the 
Oriental  and  European  worlds  are  attributable  to  a  single  cause,  yet 
we  do  hold  that,  among  the  several  causes  of  such  differences,  the  Phy- 
siced  Geography  occupies  a  prominent  place.  Cast  your  eye  on  the 
map  of  Asia.  You  see  a  vast  continent  encircled  by  an  immense 
ocean,  which,  itself  seeming  the  bounding  wall  of  the  habitable 
world,  ofiers  no  inducement  to  attempt  passing  beyond  it.  From  the 
centre  this  continent  stretches  away  thousands  of  miles  toward  every 
point  of  the  compass ;  possessing  no  inland  sea  and  but  few  lakes 
and  rivers ;  here  intersected  by  vast  burning  deserts,  and  there  by 
lengthened  chains  of  lofty  mountains ;  and  the  whole  bathed  in  the 
fierce  rays  of  a  torrid  sun.  Shows  not  this  spectacle  like  the  very 
home  of  fixedness  and  immutability  1  What  is  there  in  Nature's 
aspect  here  to  instigate  change,  or  so  much  as  suggest  the  thought  of 
it  i  What  to  give  birth  to  movement  in  any  kind  ?  What,  least  of 
all,  to  fuel  an  unquenchable  ardor  of  enterprise  in  all  departments  of 
human  activity  1  Vast  spaces  must  be  slowly  traversed  by  land 
journeys;  or  sandy  deserts  must  be  faintingly  crossed  beneath 
scorching  suns,  amid  lethal  winds,  and  in  jeopardy  to  perish  of 
thirst ;  or  enormous  and  difficult  mouutain-ndges  must  be  wearily 
clambered  over ;  before  the  several  communities'of  this  continent 
can  meet  for  interchange.  Hence  Commerce,  by  necessity  tardy  in 
its  reciprocations,  as  well  as  liable  to  frequent  casualty  and  interrup- 
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tion,  must  needs  too  be  scanty  in  amount.  Manufactures  must,  of 
eonrse,  share  the  fate  of  Commerce,  the  one  being  stimulant  and 
feeder  to  the  other.  And  with  the  drooping  of  both  these,  must  lie 
dormant  the  industry  and  inventive  activity,  which  else  find  scope  in 
many  a  useful  and  ornamental  art.  A  fervid  sun  and  a  soil  respond- 
ing with  plenty  to  the  slightest^  labor,  at  once  diminish  the  sum  of 
the  physical  wants,  and  produce  for  them  an  abundant  supply,  and  so 
unite  in  multiplying  inducements  to  quietude  and  inaction. 

Now  these  several  causes  combined  ^  go  far,  we  think,  toward  ac- 
counting for  the  fixed,  unvarying  character  of  the  East,  and  its  trans- 
mission, from  age  to  age,  of  the  same  institutions  and  usages  of  life. 
And  in  this  immutability  of  the  popular  character  and  life,  lies  a  plau- 
sible explanation  of  their  submission  to  systems  of  Government 
always  completely  arbitrary,  and  often  tyrannous  and  cruel  to  the 
extremest  degree.  And  do  not  these  absolute  and  oppressive  Sove- 
reignties, in  connexion  with  the  aforenamed  Geographical  peculiari- 
ties, cast  much  expository  light  on  the  tremendous  Religions  of  the 
East  I  In  any  case,  these  Religions,  once  established,  must  needs 
react,  by  their  formidable  character  and  crushing  weight,  to  perpe- 
tuate that  condition  of  things,  and  that  form  of  human  nature,  out  of 
which  they  originally  sprang. 

Turn  now  to  the  map  of  Europe.  You  behold  a  continent  at  once 
limited  in  extent,  and  exceedingly  diversified  in  physical  features. 
Numerous  inland  seas  and  navigable  streams  furnish  highways  ready- 
made  for  easy,  rapid,  and  secure  Commercial  interchanges,  while,  in 
its  varieties  of  soil  and  mineral  products,  this  territory  yields  abun- 
dance of  Commercial  material.  Commerce  stimulates,  if  not  creates, 
Manufactures,  and  the  twain  call  into  being  a  thousand  sciences  and 
arts,  and  furnish  scope  for  industry  in  innumerable  forms.  No  far- 
spreading  deserts  separate  one  community  from  another ;  few  moun- 
tain-ranges lifb  their  dividing  walls  between  neighboring  nations ;  no 
natural  obstacle,  in  a  word,  bars  the  free  communication  of  each 
with  all  other  parts  of  the  continent,  or  forbids  the  propagation  of 
tviiatever  light  may  spring  up  in  one  quarter,  to  all  quarters  beside. 
A  region  not  too  vast  for  neighborhood  and  unity,  and  yet  extended 
enough  to  allow  free  expansion ;  not  in  its  parts  so  like  as  to  beget 
a  wearisome  monotony,  nor  yet  so  dissimilar  as  to  distract  and  forbid 
wholeness  of  impression;  traversed  in  every  direction  by  noble 
streams,  and  holding  in  its  bosom  many  a  sea,  where  the  fleets  of  Com- 
merce or  the  navies  of  War  may  ride  without  impinging ;  a  region, 
in  one  word,  where  a  various  and  liberal  Nature  is  alive  with  a  per- 
petual and  efficient  activity,  does  it  not  seem,  at  the  first  glance,  to 
be  the  indigenous  abode  of  human  energy,  movement,  change,  pro^ 
gress? 

We  have  already  spoken  briefly  of  Religion  under  one  aspect,  as 
aiding  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  Physical  Geography  on  Civiliza- 
tion. We  are  now,  rather  more  at  large,  to  contemplate  it  under  a 
different  view,  as  being  itself  an  agent  in  the  work  of  Civilization. 
For  the  sake  of  definiteness,  we  shall  continue  our  parallel  between 
the  Oriental  and  European  worlds.  As  before  intimated,  Religion 
borrows  not  only  its  exterior  semblance,  but  much  of  its  informing 
spirit  from  the  character  of  the  oommunity  in  which  it  exists.    But^ 
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once  establuhed,  it  becomes  in  turn  a  Creator,  and  exerts  a  mostpo- 
tent  agency  in  moulding  a  nation's  character  and  ways  of  life.  The 
differing  characters  of  the  East  and  the  West  may  be  traced,  in  a 
very  considerable  degree,  to  their  religious  diversities. 

The  Oriental  Religion  is  the  Religion  of  Nature ;  that  is,  the 
result  of  Reason  acting  on  the  materials  furnished  by  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  the  great  system,  whereof  ourselves  are  a  part. 

The  Religion  of  Europe  is  the  Religion  of  Revelation ;  a  system 
coming  from  immediate,  extra-natural  inspiration,  and  therefore  re- 
flecting in  its  character  the  perfection  of  its  original.  The  European 
differs,  we  apprehend,  from  the  Oriental  system  mainly  in  the  tnree 
particulars  following : 

I.  In  teaching,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Pagan  muUiplicUy  of 
Divinities,  that  God  is  one  —  in  sovereignty  alone  —  unmatched  in 
power  and  perfections. 

II.  In  proclaiming  with  distinctness  and  emphasis  the  soul's  im* 
mortality,  and  the  intimate  dependence  of  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  the  coming  life  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the  present. 

III.  In  ordaining  benevolence  to  Man,  as  an  indispensable  part  of 
duty  to  the  Supreme  Power. 

Now  it  needs  but  a  glance  to  perceive  that  these  three  doctrines 
must  be  exceedingly  prolific  in  momentous  results,  and  that  wherever 
they  are  practically  recognized,  they  cannot  but  stamp  a  deep  and 
peculiar  impression  on  the  general  mind.  The  concentration  of  the 
religious  sensibilities  on  a  single  Object  absolutely  perfect,  must  con- 
tribute largely  to  their  healthfulness  and  vigor,  while  it  raises  the 
general  tone  of  moral  sentiment  and  purpose. 

The  distinct  disclosure  of  an  interminable  life  beyond  the  pre- 
sent, introduces  into  the  mind  an  element  of  incalculable  force,  and 
suited  to  agitate  our  nature  through  the  entire  compass  of  its  activi- 
ties. The  doctrine  is  a  dim  one  to  the  Eastern  contemplation,  as  it 
has  been  ever  to  the  Pagan  perception.  Disfigured  with  chimeras 
like  the  Metempsychosis,  it  is  shorn  immeasurably  of  the  clearness 
and  operative  force  with  which  it  stands  in  the  Christian  faith. 

And,  finally,  the  doctrine  of  Benevolence,  or  Social  Love,  has 
wrought  with  prime  efficiency  in  moulding  the  European  Civiliza-* 
tion.  With  most  emphatic  truth  was  it  called  by  its  Author  a  '  new 
commandment'  For  of  Pagaa  antiquity,  and  of  the  East  even  now^ 
the  practical  doctrine  is,  that  men  should  '  love  their  friends  and  hate 
their  enemies.'  The  lines  which  enclose  kindred,  clan,  tribe,  or 
country,  are  bounds  which  unevangelized  Benevolence  rarely  over- 
passes with  its  good  offices.  Whatsoever  lies  beyond,  is  mostly  ene- 
my's territory,  a  legitimate  field  for  pillage  and  waste,  and  where  the 
ordinary  maxims  of  justice  and  mercy  have  no  binding  force  of  ap- 
pliance. The  illuminated  Greek  fixed  the  single  sconiSul  epithet  of 
'  Barbarian'  on  all  beyond  the  borders  of  his  tiny  peninsula,  and  the 
high-hearted  Roman  beheld,  with  equal  moral  sensibility,  and  similar 

f  ratification,  the  lions  of  the  Lybian  desert  and  the  Dacians  of  the 
)anube  mangle  each  other  in  nratual  slaughter. 
It  is  totally  the  opposite  with  the  Social  Love  of  the  Christian  Code. 
It  suffers  no  restriction  on  the  reach  of  its  kind  offices.    It  tolerates 
no  limitation  on  its  sympathy  or  its  charitable  functions.    It  breaks 
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down  erery  barrier  that  lifts  itself  to  separate  man  from  man. 
It  expunges  from  its  vocabulary  the  vory  name  of  enemy.  And 
wherever  man  is,  of  whatever  color,  country,  name,  or  character, 
there  it  recognizes  a  fitting  object  not  only  of  justice  and  mercy,  but 
of  love  and  active  kindness. 

Of  such  a  doctrine  as  this,  the  practical  working  is  not  confined  to 
its  excellent  moral  influences,  and  its  auspicious  bearing  on  human 
happiness.  It  operates  to  band  'men  more  closely  and  generally 
together  in  every  way,  in  their  wishes  and  hopes,  their  schemes,  enter- 
prises, and  endeavors.  There  is  no  more  striking  feature  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  than  the  vride  prevalence  of  the  principle  of  Association. 
The  improving  changes  which  for  the  last  few  years  have  been 
rapidly  passing  over  the  &ce  of  the  world,  owe  more  to  this  than  to 
all  causes  beside.  The  individual  strength  and  means  which  could 
effect  little  or  nothing,  are  enabled,  when  combined,  to  work  results 
that  seem  rather  like  m^gic  than  sober  reality.  The  denizens  of  the 
'  land  of  the  cypress  and  myrtle,'  and  the  dingy  tribes  of  the  far  Isles 
of  the  Sea,  are  Drought,  by  Association,  beneath  the  healing  beams 
of  the  '  Sun  of  Righteousness.'  And  by  Association  the  extremes 
of  a  wide  continent  are  drawn  into  close  neighborhood,  and  immense 
oceans  are  flitted  over  on  vaporous  wings,  in  the  face  of  opposing 
tempest  and  tide. 

Now,  while  all  perceive  how  largely  these  wondrous  results  are 
traceable  to  the  principle  of  Association,  few  perhaps  recognize, 
what  is  nevertheless  true,  that  this  potent  cause  is  the  legitimate  re- 
sult of  the  second  great  Law  of  the  Christian  code.  And  here  we 
may  see  verified,  what  is  doubtless  the  fact  universally,  that  the  prac- 
tical adoption  of  Christian  principles  works  auspiciously  for  the  life 
that  now  is,  as  well  as  for  that  which  is  to  come. 

But  we  are  admonished  to  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close.  Of  the 
thousand  practical  reflections  suggested  by  our  theme,  we  will  give 
utterance  to  bat  one,  and  that  is,  *  Despise  nothing ;  despise  no 
man.'  Civilization  is  a  single  grand  process,  developing  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Supreme  Perfection,  and  from  the  grandeur  of  the 
work,  a  dignity  and  importance  are  thrown  on  every  person  and  every 
thing  entering  into  the  boundless  complioation.     Therefore,  despise 


not. 


O.   B.   B. 


WHISPER     OF     ONE     U  II  B  E  L  O  V  B  D 


rftOM  THB    aSpMAJI  Of  BUaOBR. 


Hast  thoa  not  meamrad  out  the  lot 
Of  love  to  every  orefttme  due  1 

Then  why  am  I  uoae  forizot, 
O  Nature  1  choa  ny  mother  tool 

Where  orin  pea  or  forest  roved, 
What  breathing  thing  in  air  or  sea, 

That  never  was  at  one  time  loved  1 
Oh!  kvadis«(rerythiDf  botmel 

roL.  tvi. 


While  in  the  grove,  and  mead,  and  plain, 
The  tree  and  ehrnb,  the  moaa  and  weed, 

Both  love  and  well  are  loved  again, 
No  ftir  one  by  my  aide  I  leaa ! 

For  me,  matared  by  sweet  desire, 
No  honey'd  fruits  of  pleasure  grow ; 

Since  kindles  not  for  me  that  fire 
Which  only  in  one  breast  can  glow. 
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PASSAIC: 


A    OROOP     OF     POKMS    TOOCiilNG    THAT    BIVBR. 


PT  rifAccui. 


*(hi  «oiiUl  I  flow  likie  tbee,  and  make  thy  itr«»m 
My  great  axampls,  aa  It  U  iny  thena  { 
Though  daep,  yat  elaar,  though  gentle,  yet  QOt  dull, 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o*arflowiag,  full.* 


DimiAM. 


TAU  THIBO. 
THB     WOETH     or     beauty:     or,    a     I^OYEB'i    JOURNAL. 


OAMTO     II.  — IBCOMD     LOTB. 


'  Jamaia,  }iiA>«ia,  Je  na  aaml  aima  eonma  J'aime  I' 


Db  Sbticbb. 


FivB  Umes  the  earth  swam  round  ihesnii, 
Five  yeare  their  ripenine  course  had  run, 
And  1,  Btill  tTBTellme,  clamhering  atiU, 
6tood  up  at  last  on  Manhood's  hill : 
Strengthened  alike  in  mind  and  frame, 
But  marred  with  features  still  the  same : 
Still  findine  daily  on  n^y  road, 
The  worth  inat  Beauty's  charm  bestow'd : 
Still  feeling  more,  the  more  I  grew, 
The  pains  its  ¥rant  engenders  too. 
In  crowdswhen  eyes  my  form  would  acan, 
I  scarce  could  feel  myself  a  man ; 
And  in  thedanoe,  whose  joyous  sight 
I  relished  with  b  child's  deught, 
When  eyes  and  jewels  rivals  smne^ 
When  music's  voice^  and  woman's  join. 
When  senses  and  when  satins  swim, 
When  bounds  the  spirit  with  the  limb. 
And  feet  unconscious  mark  the  strain, 
Nor  need  a  mandate  from  the  brain; 
For  music's  motion-giving  thrill 
Perfonps  the  office  of  the  will ; 
Even  there  I  seldom  stirred,  from  fear 
The  light  satiric  laugh  to  hear. 
Not  oft  I  walked  by  woman's  side. 
Restrained  if  not  by  £ear  by  pride : 
Her  choice  of  guides  is  ever  shown 
In  forms  more  lofty  than  her  own, 
As  ^  the  spirit  that  defends, 
On  towering  height  alone  a^tenda. 

'T  was  notBlone  from  shame  or  fear 
Of  cold  neglect  or  bitter  sneer. 
That  I  would  shun  her  glowing  rays, 
And  softly  tread  her  flower;|r  waya. 
But  lest  tne  serpent  Love  might  spring. 
And  once  again  my  bosom  stine : 
And  most  I  feared  the  passions^might 
In  sprines  fresh  morn  of  rosy  light, 
When  aU  creation  wears  his  nue. 
And  bathes  in  Love's  delicious  dew; 
When  courtins  birds  throng  everv  grove^ 
And  flowers,  &  as  they  can,  make  love. 


For  then  the  heart's  door  stands  ijar, 
And  entrance  there  is  eaaier  &r ; 
For  then  by  abstinence  subdued. 
The  hungry  heart  looks  out  for  food ; 
And  oft  m  that  imoetuous  hour. 
Will  crop  the  weea  or  poisonous  flower, 
Unsated,  till  the  inward  groan 
Declares  too  late  the  mischief  done. 

So  when  the  sun  first  warmed  my  bloody 
As  the  young  year  began  to  bud. 
And  when  the  fair  spnng-softened  throng 
Shed  r^und  their  glances,  languid,  long^ 
I  ever  shunned,  by  trial  wise. 
The  dangerous  bhas  of  woman's  eyea ; 
And  yet,  despite  my  previous  pain, 
My  heart  at  last  was  trapped  again : 
Drawn  knowing^  fiBaring,  shrinking  tame 
As  silly  moth,  within  the  flame; 
And  that  too  not  in  spring's  soft  hour. 
But  when  hot  summer  curls  tbe  flower. 
Love  grew,  I  scarce  know  how  or  wher^ 
But  first  in  church  I  felt  the  snare, 
Which  &stened  by  long  gazing  there ; 
Too  much  I  gazed,  for  she  was  one 
My  reason  loudly  bade  me  shun. 

Of  ^eenly  step,  and  form  of  graoe^ 
An  ever-breathing,  ioyous  face^ 
With  nostrils  thin,  ups  loosely  shut, 
By  Nature's  chisel  cleanly  cut. 
which,  when  caprice  turned  piByful  out, 
Would  more  than  curl,  yet  scarce  would 

pout: 
^th  dark — not  dark  as  midnight  <~  hair, 
Her  skin  was  more  than  lily  fair, 
Whose  pearly  vcsl  would  half  reveal 
The  routes  the  truant  veins  would  steal  i 
Whence  blushes  scarcely  dimmed  wouia 

gleam, 
Drowned  roses  through  a  crystal  stream. 
But  oh !  those  eyes,  those  wondrous  eyes  I 
Whose  hue  all  mimic  art  defies : 
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Dmrk  mv  their  tint  b^  nature  given. 
Bat  wnica  through  smiles  seemed  blue  as 

heaven  i 
And  when  a  frown-cloud  rose  to  view, 
Black  as  the  car  of  thunder  jgrew : 
And  wide  and  various  as  their  hue 
Would  wander  their  expression  too ; 
Which  all  unsteady  in  its  range, 
Seemed  ever  on  the  brink  of  change  t 
Stfll  readVi  even  in  anger's  stress, 
To  tremble  into  tenderness. 
Oh !  she  was  sionous  in  a  storm  1 
The  loft  V  head,  the  heaving  form, 
The  flasn,  the  nostrils  Mattering  &e% 
All,  all  were  fine  yet  dread  to  see : 
And  brilliant  fell  the  glittering  rain 
That  followed  in  the  cloudy  train. 
And  iiurer  still  the  peaceful  bow 
That  spanned  at  last  her  arching  brow. 
Thoo^n  qx>iled  with  pride  and  wayward 

will, 
Her  haughty  heact  was  woman's  still ; 
And  'neath  the  tempest  lav  asleep 
A  well  of  feeling,  pure  ana  deep, 
Cyemmninff  when  the  storm  was  gone, 
To  soothe  the  harms  her  wrath  had  done ; 
As  though  die  very  storm  that  rushed, 
Had  fed  and  filled  the  fount  that  gushed. 

Else  had  I  never  learned  to  love. 
Whom  gsatleness  alone  can  move : 
And  oh  1  't  was  in  that  tender  hour. 
She  swayed  me  with  resistleiss  power ; 
How  could  she  lifr,  and  with  a  frown 
Am  deeply,  darkly  cast  me  down ! 
How  like  a  dog  my  mistress'  will 
I  fiuthfiil  watched,  and  followed  still  I 
Content  if  only  at  her  feet. 
For  even  rebuke  from  her  was  sweet 
But  pleasing  more  than  outward  sense, 
She  spArklM  with  intelligence ; 
Her  mind  so  rare^  her  wit  so  smart, 
She  won  my  brain  as  well  as  heart  i 
Enough :  the  journal  of  my  breast, 
Kept  at  the  time,  must  tell  the  rest. 

TBB  jovnirAL. 

As  surely  as  the  week  rolls  round, 
Am  I  at  church  devoted  found : 
As  surcdy  as  I  take  my  seat, 
My  eyes  with  Julia's  chance  to  meet  i 
If  once  it  haps,  't  will  hap  again. 
What  mortal  nature  can  refrain 
To  watch,  despite  the  sacred  places 
That  tempting  sight,  a  lovelv  face  1 
Young  hear^  beware  1   that  dread  fi 

vround. 
For  even  the  church  is  dangerous  ground. 
When  placed  athwart  a  vision  ftiir, 
ittst  seated  within  eye-shot  there : 
In  neatest  dress,  with  bonnet  sweet, 
Pfam^  looae  to  cnase  the  summer  heat, 
Leaving  the  glowing  charms  we  see^ 
To  wootng  wmds,  and  glances  free : 
While  aira  which  fiuming  feathers  make^ 
To  waves  the  slumbering  tresses  wake  i 
And  looks,  meant  fbr  the  desk,  may  stray 
And  li^t  on  yon  aloogfheir  way.   ' 


'Tis  flowery  land ;  but  oh !  beware ! 
The  mischief-maker  may  be  there : 
Should  there  he  catch  a  poaching  heart, 
Poor  trespasser  I  he  '11  make  it  smart; 
For  hid  among  the  flowers 't  will  find 
Set  traps  of  mdst  imprisoning  kind ; 
And  may  be  tangled  ere  aware^ 
Within  the  mesh  of  tresses  there. 
Those  eye-darts  shot  by  Cupid's  bow, 
Would  soon  to  poisoned  arrows  grow : 
Each  hair  dipped  in  Love's  quiekening 

spring. 
Would  turn  a  waving  snake,  and  sting. 

Not  only  is  the  idle  heart 

Endangered  by  the  toiler's  art, 

But  even  the  serious  mind  may  rove ; 

Devotion's  self  is  kin  to  Love. 

At    solemn  hymn,  whose  stream   of 

praise 
A  thousand  grateful  voices  raise. 
The  heart  unfolds  its  portals  wide^ 
Unconsciously^  to  join  the  tide : 
Whatever  passion  opes  the  door, 
Love,  ever  watchful,  stands  bdfore, 
Still  seeking,  in  his  strife  to  win, 
Sly  rogue  1  to  slip  unnoticed  in. 

I  caution  others ;  as  for  ma' 
My  heart  once  seared,  is  safely  free : 
Yet  thrilled  I  when  her  eyes  uke  cUiy 
Would  rest  on  mine  though  turned  away  f 
For  there  are  slanCes  felt^  not  seen. 
That  bum  as  aeep,  and  pierce  as  keen. 
To-morrow  I  can  meet  ner  too  — 
A  walkinff  party ;  shall  I  go, 
And  stir  the  tide  now  calmly  clear  7 
Pshaw !  nonsense !  what  have  I  to  fear  7 
The  scars  of  previous  wounds  o'ergrow/ 
And  make  my  bosom  loVcproof  now  1 

I. 

A  iruce  to  your  arts,  pretty  maidens  I 

Voar  cuntninff  I  now  can  withstand : 
No  more  bite  the  lip  till  it  reddens. 

Nor  press  the  pale  cheek  with  the  hand  1 
I  know  what  a  bloom  it  discloses. 

But  ah  I  ye  entice  me  in  vain ; 
I  've  suffered  rio  much  from  the  roses, 

They  never  shall  tempt  me  again. 

n. 
No  more  hans  your  long  drooping  lashes^ 

So  mooesuy  bent  to  the  ground ; 
No  more  with  a  start  shoot  youf  flashed 

So  boldly  and  brilliantly  rotmd : 
I  know  that  the  motion  is  brightening^ 

But  ah !  it  assails  me  in  Vain : 
M  V  heart  is  so  scarred  with  the  ughtningi 

It  shuns  the  encounter  agailL 

No  more,  when  the  summer  oppresses^ 

Uncover  the  light  of  the  brow ; 
No  more  let  the  streams  of  your  tressetf 

Run  down  on  your  shoulders  of  snow  f 
I  know  that  the  contrast  is  pleasing^ 

But  ah  I  it  allures  me  in  vain } 
I  've  sufoed  so  sadly  from  freeang 

I  'U  oe^er  brave  the  snow-stona  agM  t 
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Ovn  the  hills,  a  Bun-bricht  day, 
Our  party  took  their  raiDDling  way: 
Now  the  rough  quarry's  depths  perrade^ 
And  now  the  cooling  woodland  shade : 
Now  following  brooks  through  deep  ra- 

vinesi 
Now  climbing  steeps  for  distant  scenes ; 
And  fair  that  eastern  view  appeared, 
Which  oft  my  boyhood's  eve  had  cheered, 
Bv  feirer  landscape  never  blest ; 
White  clouds  in  motion,  hills  at  reat, 
By  passing  shadows  overrun  1 
Passaic  basking  in  the  sun ; 
Far  city-spires  that  task  the  eysi 
Pricking  like  needle-points  the  sky : 
Beneath  our  feet  our  native  town, 
Though  humble,  bright,  because  our  own. 
Still  westward  lay  our  course  again ; 
At  length  a  grass-green,  windins  lane 
Through  sheltering  woods  our  lootsteps 

brings, 
To  one  of  Nature's  bounties,  springs  : 
Here  sit  we  down  for  rest  and  breath, 
A  knotty,  spreading  oak  beneath, 
Whose  roots  drank  from  the  fount,  and 

J>aid 
iavor  back  with  cooling  shade  : 
At  times,  alarmed,  some  suodm  frog 
Plumped  in  the  spring  from  neighTOring 

bog: 
Without  a  sound  the  waters  soft 
Pushed  up  the  clean  red  sand,  and  oft 
A  rising  bubble  from  the  spot. 
Bright  as  a  crystal  jewel,  shot. 

From  Julia's  mde  I  kept  aloof; 
Not  feeling  auite  teniptation-proof 
When  from  ner  head  the  hat  she  drew, 
And  to  the  breeze  her  tresses  threw. 
She  leaned  against  the  oak  for  rest, 
With  parted  Ups,  and  heaving  breast ; 
Then  laid  those  dangerous  eyes  to  see^ 
Now  languid  with  fatigflie,  on  me : 
Deei>,  deep  their  honied  weight  I  felt 
To  sink  within  my  heart,  and  melt. 
I  s^w  my  peril,  and  alarmed 
Drew  back  in  hopes  to  'scape  unharmed : 
Which  she  observing,  bade  me  look 
For  wild- flowers  by  the  running  brook. 
I  went,  for  how  could  I  refuse. 
And  plucked  the  rarest  I  could  choose : 
Odd  gaping  orchis,  lilies  too, 
Jet  spotted,  in  the  marsh  that  grew ;    * 
And  bright  lobelia's  flaming  blaze, 
"That  almost  blinds  the  eves  that  gaze : 
And  I  was  proud  to  see  them  placed 
Within  the  folds  that  girt  her  waist. 

O  'er  heaven  now  warning  vapors  dun 
Crept  darkling,  and  put  out  the  sun : 
Wrangled  the  clouds,  and  fbll  tUb  fire. 
Struck  from  their  rude  collision,  nisher. 
Escaping  from  the  shower,  we  reach 
The  sheUering  tent  of  sluing  beaeh : 
There  jgatherM  close,-  we  list  the  strain 
Playedon  the  leaves  by  pattering  rain, 
At  times  by  vokseof  thunder  drowned, 
When  his  trsmendoas  baas  rings  round. 


So  close  we  groupad  that  tree  beneath, 
I  touched  her  hand  —  I  fidt  her  breath  { 
I  scanned  her  cheek  so  dainty  ftir, 
But  foond  no  dimmest  blemish  thera. 
Thars  iaa  power,  a  apeU,  a  thiiil, 
A  magnetiam,  or  what  yon  will, 
Whose  creepings  on  the  sense  encroach, 
At  living  Beauty's  near  approach : 
Hqw  did  her  breath  my  life-blood  aeiae^ 
And  wake  to  billows  like  a  breeze  1 

Returning,  would  her  arm  ncliM^ 
All  frankly,  cordihlly  on  mine : 
How  dear  to  manhood'a  fondeat  pride^ 
Confiding  woman's  steps  to  gum  I 
How  flawed  the  overloaded  flowera 
With  gems,  a  present  from  the  ahowws  I 
I  never  landscape  aaw  mere  gay, 
Nor  bluer  sky,  nor  brifhter  day : 
Had  Love  been  there,  1  might  suppose^ 
Seen  through  his  soft  mist,  all  was  rose ; 
Fudge !  Love  has  had  his  mUng  hour : 
Thank  Heaven  ?  I  now  defy  his  power ! 
'T  was  fit  enoush,  in  sehooi-boy  days, 
To  sigh,  and  melt  at  beautv'a  bnze : 
All  trat  is  ^st ;  yet  was  she  sweet ! 
Well,  so  are  many  that  I  meet ; 
How  flattering  too !  where'er  I  go^ 
Her  eyes  for  mine  a  preference  snow ; 
Poor  soul  I  't  were  pity  she  should  bom 
With  passion  I  can  ne^er  return : 
I  Ml  gaze,  not  love :  mv  course  is  plain  i 
I  '11  reap  the  bliss,  and  leave  the  pain. 
A  pleasant  life^  to  roam  at  will 
On  Beauty's  walks  attendant  atiD, 
Safe  from  all  rubs  that  lovera  chttfei 
Pleasant  indeed — but  am  I  safe  1 


No !  there  is  danger ;  all  the  night 

I  saw  her  like  a  starry  light, 

More  lovely  in  my  visions  lone. 

Than  in  my  da  v-dream's  truth  she  shone. 

'Tis  nought  when  on  the  sun  we  gase^ 

If  only  <uzzled  by  his  rays } 

But  when  our  eyes  his  form  retain. 

Some  wound  to  visbn  must  remain. 

So  eyes  at  Beauty's  presence  thrill, 

As  ever  at  fair  scenee  they  will, 

But  when 't  lb  fixed  by  memory  there^ 

Still  brightly  burning,  then  beware  I 

Hence,  Love  1  thou  tempting  friend,  be- 
gone !  [on  s 
That  still  through  flower-fields  lead'at  me 
Whose  serpent-charm  my  bosom  drawa 
To  venomed  ruin  in  its  jawa ; 
I  'II  shun  her,  for  it  cannot  be 
Such  eyes  could  ever  smile  on  me ; 
Nor  wake  thoae  passion-wavea  again. 
To  reck  my  heart  with  sickening  pain : 
Tet  sweetly  could  I  yield  me  s^. 
With  closing  eyes  axul  passive  will, 
In  ravishing  delight  to  ride 
Upon  that  bouninng,  sparkling  tide^ 
Borne  onward  by  tne  mastering  flood. 
To  p<Nrt  or  breakers,  whers  it  wdtild  1 

It  most  not  be:  no!  from  this  hour 
I  'U  save  m%  whflel  have  the  power  : 
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Tet  I  thii  ?ery  night  agnad 
To  Iflod  her  promised  books  to  nad  I 
Well  I  I  will  leave  them  at  the  door, 
Bot  enter 'Pehl*a  courts  no  more. 


aoi 

Fool  I  madman  I  thus  to  ventnre  nigh 
The  whirlpool  of  her  danfferoos  eve : 
I  reached  the  door :  berem  was  there ; 
Bersell  with  smiles  all  radiant  fair : 
She  bade  me  enter :  I  declined  \ 
Then  stammeringLstagger'd  in  half-blind. 
There  to  the  window  we  withdrew  s 
Oh,donble  fool  I  bv  moonlight  too : 
Deepi  deep  of  love  s  insidiouB  draugfat 
With  reckless,  quenchless  thirst  I  (juafied, 
Till  midnight  drove  me  home  again, 
So  drunken,  giddy,  fired  in  bram. 
Tliat  my  bewildered,  reeling  hod 
Could  acarcdy  find  its  sleepless  bed. 

'T  WAsnet,dear  maid !  thy  noontide  light 
That  won  ma  with  its  flashings  bright ; 
But  thy  sweet  twilight  hue  that  shone 
SofUy  on  me,  and  me  alone ! 
'T  was  not  thy  sons  of  music  clear, 
That  rings  to  raviah  all  that  hear ; 
Bot  oh!  thy  gently  breathing  tone 
Murmured  to  me  and  me  alone  I 
All  foroe^  all  dazzling,  fails  to  move^ 
For  softness  is  the  soul  of  love. 

i: 
Softness,  sure  though  gentle  power, 

Even  the  rudest  breast  can  sway : 
As  the  mildly-dro|}ping  shower 

Wears  the  rigid  ioe  away. 
Capid  knows,  so  binds  together 

Plume  with  barb  opon  ms  dart, 
Never  shaft  without  the  feather 

Found  the  quick  withm  the  heart : 
All  the  ways  of  passion  prove 
Soltneasis  the  soul  of  lova 

Smiling  ripples  curl  more  sweetly 

Round  the  Ups  which  dew-drops  steep ; 
Gluices  melt  us  more  completely, 

When  through  tnnM  lids  they  peep. 
Venus,  when  amons  her  roses, 

One  she  wished  of  killing  hue^ 
Round  the  glance  the  bud  discloses, 

Showers  of  mossy  lashes  threw. 
All  that  moves  mustjprently  move : 
Softness  is  the  soul  oflove. 

m. 
Manhood  dons  his  gentlest  manner. 

When  at  winning  he  would  be ; 
War  with  roses  wreaths  his  banner. 

Sheathes  the  steel,  and  bows  the  knee : 
Eyes  that  fail  with  beaming  brightly, 

vanquish  when  in  tears  tney  glide; 
Flashing  smibeams  move  as  figntlv ; 

'T  is  the  moon  that  wakes  the  tide. 
All  the  Arts  of  lovers  prove 
Sotaess  is  the  soul  <n  love. 

IV. 

Sighing  is  tha  tooo  for  woomft 
Such  aa  lover  beat  bsaasms : 


Words  that  win,  coma  aoftly  flowing, 
Like  the  lulling  song  of  streama. 

Tows  of  love  and  troui  devoted, 
Vainly  at  the  bosom  cast. 

When  on  waves  of  musie  floated. 
Ever  reach  their  port  at  last ! 

All  that  moves  must  gently  mov^ : 

Softness  is  the  soul  of  love. 

To-xrioBT  at  Julia's  house  we  meet : 
Oh  !  hours  to  be,  of  rapture  sweet  I 
How  will  I  feast  on  love's  repast. 
And  triumph,  while  her  ftvors  last  I 
And  will  she  change  7  it  cannot  be  { 
Still  will  I  dream  in  her  I  see 
A  mind  too  high,  a  heart  too  warm, 
To  spurn  a  lover  for  his  form : 
A  breast  with  feeling  gushing  o'er. 
That  asks  for  love,  and  asks  no  more. 
Away  with  pause  I  it  is  too  late 
To  dread,  to  shrink,  to  hesitate; 
My  doom,  my  &te,  I  must  abides 
And  smk  or  swim,  I  'm  on  the  tide  I 
Then  let  me  revel  on  that  brow. 

Though  mad  the  act,  and  vroraa  than 
vain  I 
I  'U  quafl*  the  Inadona  poison  now. 

And  leave  to  sober  hours  the  pam ! 

I  WBNT  {  fair  crowds  my  sight  surprise : 
The  room  was  starry  with  their  eyes; 
But  she  was  all  surpassing  fair : 
One  calla-flower  ran  round  her  haur, 
And  wreathed  it  like  a  hunter's  horn : 
The  chaste,  tbe  only  jewel  worn. 
Pure  was  her  robe  of  virgin  wlUte^ 
Her  eyes  flashed  round  consuming  light ; 
Yet  oft  on  those  she  favored  well. 
Softly  as  mellow  moonlight  fell. 
But  scarce  a  solitary  glance 
Would  light  on  me,  umess  bt  chance 
Amid  the  flood  she  showerea  around. 
Some  straggling  ray  my  features  found. 
And  brilliant  shone;  bot  cold  to  me 
As  flash  of  phosphorescent  sea : 
Alas  t  those  eyes  with  homage  vain, 
On  others  showered  their  sparklhag  rain. 
Supreme  my  rival  stood  'mid  these^ 
Nor  left  untried  all  arts  to  please ; 
She  sang — his  voice  the  pnuse  supplied  r 
She  danced  ^  and  be  was  by  her  side 
In  pride  of  form  and  grace  of  limb  : 
What  could  I  do  to  cope  with  him  1 
Hurt  at  the  sight,  but  not  depressed, 
For  trial  rousM,  not  sunk  my  breast ; 
I  Bouffht  her  hand  when  he  reaigned. 
But  she  through  feigned  fatigue  dechned : 
I  told  her,  stun£^  I  craved  no  more 
Than  others  had  received  before : 
Piqued,  she  replied  all  proudly  then, 
She  danced  with  whom  she  pleased,  and 

when : 
Rushed  to  my  brow  the  burning  blood— 
Fired  with  revenge  and  shame  I  stood 
One  maddening  moment,  then  withdrew^ 
And  to  the  open  garden  flew : 
How  chansed  the  scene  to  which  I  fled  I 
Cool  waa  tna  night-air  to  my  head  % 
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The  moon  niled  high,  uid  flowen  md 

trees 
Bent  lietening  to  the  whiqiering  breeM  : 
Dear  Nature!  ever  pure  as  (air, 
How  soothing  came  thy  gentle  air  I 
Thy  light,  how  chaster  than  the  glara, 
Thy  murmuring  voices,  than  the  din 
Of  noisy  mirth — I  left  within  1 

—  S«pt9mb0r  7. 

Os*B  thy  bosom's  trackless  snow 

Love's  light  foot  has  never  trod  ] 
And  should  he  once  essay  to  go. 

Its  cold  would  freeze  the  little  god. 
Fool !  fool !  with  all  my  previous  pain, 
To  rush  into  the  trap  agam, 
But  now.  farewell  to  love  and  thee ! 
The  world  has  nobler  aims  for  me  i 
Enough,enough ;  henceforth  we  part -^ 
ril  close  my  journal,  and  my  heart ; 
Resolved  no  more  to  be  beguiled 
By  such  a  wayward,  peevish  child. 

Ill  Vain !  —  six  days  of  bitter  pain 
Have  driven  me  back  to  love  again } 
Despite  my  stern  resolve  to  burst 
A  bond  so  sweet,  yet  so  accursed. 
Alas !  our  eyes  at  church  did  meet } 
Oh !  glance  too  ravishingly  sweet  1 
My  soul  leaped  to  my  eyes  to  see 
One  eaze  of  kindness  bent  on  me  : 
It  told  of  sorrow  for  my  pain  — 
It  told  of  wish  for  peace  again ; 
It  told  beside  of  pnde  misused  -*- 
That  eyes  might  speak  what  lips  refosed. 

It  told  enough  to  bring  me  back ; 
Oh !  yes ;  come  torture,  flame,  or  rack, 
Better  thy  glance,  though  ragine  bright 
Than  absence'  dull  funereal  nignt  i 
The  one  is  life  of  painful  breatn, 
The  other,  gloomy,  chilly  death ; 
And  like  the  soul,  ttie  heart  will  ding' 
To  life,  however  sharp  its  sting. 

All  lost  my  patience  and  command. 
Last  night  I  went^  guitar  in  hand, 
And  'neath  her  wiiraow.  thus  my  wrong 
Poured  out  upon  the  nignt,  in  song : 


The  heart  no  deeper  gloom  can  know 
Tlian  absence'  tomo-like  solitude : 

1  better  bore  thine  anger's  glow. 
Than  the  dull  peace  which  has  ensued. 

ii« 

€Kve  back  mine  eyes  thy  form  again  -^ 
Give  but  mine  ears  thy  quickening 
voice, 

And  though  thy  glances  flash  disdain, 
And  words  speak  daggers,  I  'U  tejoioe. 

m. 

For  oh!  reproach  I  could  forgive,' 
Howe'er  it  jarred  my  brain  to  hear } 

And  even  thy  fury's  rage  outlive,  [near.' 
*  To  know  but  Ihis^  that  thou  wert 


A  charm  thy  wordsf  thy  looks  isontain, 
That  numbs  theu:  power  to  harm  or 
kUl: 

Like  chanted  raga  and  pictured  pain, 
'T  is  beauty,  and 't  is  music  still. 


For  shot  through  eyelids  plumed  like 

those,  [shaie; 

Thy  glance  must  of  their  softness 

And  through  those  lips  the  curse  that 

flows. 

Comes  sweetened   fr«m  the  honey 

there. 

▼I. 

I  must  return  -^  though  doubly  curst ; 

Though  all  thy  lightnings  scathe  my 
bram, 
I  care  not  -^  I  have  known  the  worst  — 

For  absence  owns  no  master-pain. 

—  StpUwAtr  19. 

With  a  cold  eye,  and  burning  brain, 
I  stiffly  sought  her  doors  sgam : 
My  presence  smiles  of  favor  sweet, 
And  kindly  words  resistless  greet  { 
And  though  our  quarrel  and  my  pain 
She  ventured  not  to  touch,  't  was  plain 
She  saw,  and  strove  with  smiles  to  heal 
The  wounds  her  pride  had  made  me  feel : 
She  begged  me  join,  in  her  sweet  way, 
A  party  for  the  Falls  to-day  : 
And  did  I  jrield  7  oh!  yee  — oh!  yes! 
She  smiled,  a9d  could  I  then  do  leasl 
Dear  eyes !  be  cruel  as  ye  will, 
One  kindly  gase  secures  me  sml ! 


Ofaf  in  nnson's  spite  I  love  thes^ 

Though  thy  sweetsbe  mixed  with 
Who,  tnougn  teasing  be  the  briar. 

Would  not  bear  it  for  the  rose  1 
When  with  scorn  thy  lip  is  curlings 

'1^1,  revolting  at  the  chill, 
Pride  would  bid  me  love  no  longer, 

One  dear  smile  will  win  me  suL 


n. 

Oh!  those  tones  of  silver  sweetness, 

Though  reproachful  or  perverse^ 
Who  that  listens  would  not  freely 

For  their  musie  benr  their  curse  1 
When  with  bitter  taunt  they  spurn  me^ 

Till,  with  heart  upon  the  rack. 
From  the  cruel  sound  I  turn  m& 

One  kind  word  will  bring  me  back. 

III. 

Oh  I  those  eyes  of  sunny  brightness  t 
.  Oft,  alas !  too  diazzling  bright  t 
Still,  who  would  not  bear  theor  burning, 

For  the  glory  of  their  light  1 
When  with  stormy  wrath  they  ligfafen, 

And  my  wiocing  spirit  gall. 
With  a  flame  whose  torture  maddens, 

One  soft  tear  will  quench  it  aU. 
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Oh  !  day  of  wo  I  —  but  let  me  tell 
The  facts  in  order  that  befel ; 
A  mom  eo  fresh,  so  sweet,  so  clear, 
Scarce  thrice  is  matched  within  the  year : 
Bright  were  the  fiices,  bright  the  skies ; 
Wiui  smilinff  hesTens  shone  smiling  eyes. 
The  merry  laagh,  the  silver  song, 
Poiired  owseless  as  we  roda  along ; 
And  Julia  shone  above  the  rest, 
The  brightest,  wittiest,  merriest,  besL 
Bat  raidy  I  to  mirth  gave  way ; 
I  wss  too  happy  to  be  gay : 
For  she  was  kind  ss  she  wss  £ur, 
And  more^  my  rival  was  not  there. 

By  noon  oar  ionmey's  goal  was  found, 
Where  all  inoeed  was  niry  ground ; 
For  summer's  sun  has  never  smiled 
On  spot  more  brightly,  purely  wild. 
'T  waa  where  Passaic,  scared  from  sleep. 
First  takes  at  Little  Falls  the  leap : 
For  miles  above,  the  lazy  tide 
Saunters  alon|[  from  side  to  side^ 
All  blindly  on  its  doubling  track, 
Though  onward  still,  oft  wanderins  back. 
Through  boggy  marsh  and  tangleawood. 
Where  the  nty  wood-cock  loves  to  brood : 
But  sudden  from  its  torpid  dream 
fioiTOTs  awake  the  slumbering  stream ; 
It  hears  too  late  the  waminff  roar 
Of  the  van-current,  sentbeior^ 
Then  whu-led  along  with  mighty  sweep, 
Breaks  tumbling  down  the  sloping  steep : 
fighting  around  the  rocky  gloom 
With  one  live  mass  of  amber  foam ; 
Whose  spatterings  all  the  margin  drench ; 
Then,  hurrying  through  the  rocky  trench, 
Panass,  a  moment's  rest  to  take  * 
In  a  deep-brimmed,  isle-dotted  lake ; 
Where  walls  basaltic  steeply  stand. 
Square-hammered  by  Timers  iron  band. 
Wpos^  chips  and  sphnters  at  their  base 
^lide  tinkling  when  our  steps  displace. 

With  Julia  on  the  bank  I  stood, 
Where  towers  a  green  and  gloomy  wood : 
f  felt,  as  close  she  shuddering  clung^ 
My  hand  by  hers  unconscious  wrung  : 
•Oh  t  dearest  rapture  short  of  heaven, 
Had  love^  not  fear,  that  pressure  given  \ 
Long  wander  we  in  wonder  there^ 
Then  for  our  rustic  meal  prq>are : 
.On  mossy  turf  the  cloth  is  spread, 
With  foam  below,  trees  overhead. 
The  wine  lav  in  a  rock-rimmed  pool. 
Carved  by  toe  boring  tide,  to  cool : 
That  seems  all  brimming  as  it  stands, 
A  basin  left  by  savage  hands, 
Hollowed  by  some  ausk  lover  brave, 
Wherein  his  Indian  maid  might  lave. 
From  the  high  banko'ergazmg  there^ 
I  watched  the  group  of  creatures  lair. 
With  locks  astray,  and  necks  bare- while, 
All  sittings  kneeling,  as  they  might : 
All  laughing,  screaming,  for  the  noise 
Of  fidls  o*erwhelmed  the  usual  voice : 
All  rose  with  health,  all  bright  with  glee-- 
If  pthgKii  ahoDSb  oh  I  did  oot  she  1 


I  felt,  as  doted  there  my  eye, 
I  comd  forswear  ail  mortal  joy ; 
Hopes,  home,  and  kindred  all  resi^ 
To  clasp  that  precious  form  as  inme  I 

Ijoin  them,  and  our  dinner  o'er. 
We  clamber  round  the  rising  shore : 
We  cross  the  lake  in  boats,  we  land ; 
Dig  sparkling  crystals  in  tne^sand : 
In  silent  pools,  a  bright  surprise^ 
The  water-lily  glads  our  eyee  : 
First  gem  of  flowers  the  sense  that  greet, 
As  snow-drop  white,  as  jasmine  sweet, 
Jn  emerald  eup  of  scalloped  brim. 
Moored  on  the  lake  to  rock  and  swim« 
I  plucked  one  virgin  blossom  there^ 
And  placed  it  in  her  raven  hair. 

Embarked  upon  the  stream  once  more, 
We  rowed  all  round  the  craggy  shore : 
Beside  a  tiny  isle  we  float, 
Scarce  larger  than  our  clumsy  boat. 
Of  huge  columnar  prisms  composed, 
In  all  their  truth  of  form  disclosed : 
Emermng  rudely  from  the  flood, 
The  pue  of  stony  crystals  stood ;    [push 
Between  whose  pinchins  joints  would 
The  wild-flower  stelk  ana  hungry  bush. 
Here  landing,  Julia  first,  with  me^ 
The  rest  push  ofTin  sportive  glee  : 
Beyond  our  reach  they  haste;  they  're 
Leavmg  us  helpless  there  alone,    [gone ! 
She  sat  upon  tne  islet's  crown, 
Myself  reclining  farther  down. 

Oh  I  bright  Romance,  whose  glass  of  rose 

A  bloom  on  rudest  objects  throws. 

And  kindlee  even  in  skies  most  feir, 

A  gleam  of  sunset  glory  there : 

I  could  not  view  that  scene,  that  maid. 

Nor  wish  some  fitting  words  were  said; 

I  gazed,  but  lost  in  absent  dream. 

She  musing  watched  the  silent  stream  : 

Her  lips  asleep,  I  had  no  heart 

By  sound  or  touch  to  wakS}  and  part 

Such  lovinff,  sweetly-clingmg  mates, 

To  ope  such  ruby  barrier-gates ; 

Scarce  for  a  herald  word  to  tell 

The  rendering  of  the  citadel 

Not  long  my  neart  impetuous  coyed, 

Leaving  that  rose-time  unemployed : 

I  spake,  scarce  wishing  for  rq)ly, 

But  more  to  guide  her  reverie : 

*  How  sweet  if  like  a  buovant  boat, 

This  isle  around  the  world  could  float  1 

Ourselves  the  only  crew  to  mark 

All  strangest  regions  from  our  bark !' 

As  droppeid  my  words,  a  vacant  smile 

Broke  into  dimples  for  a  while ; 

But  soon  the  rippling  waves  there  raised, 

Orew  calm  as  those  whereon  she  gazed. 

It  chanced !  oh !  chance  to  me  most  dread. 
Her  hand  lay  near,  too  near  my  head : 
No  charm  so  robs  me  of  command. 
As  such  a  round,  soft,  snowy  hand ; 
There  lay  the  pearl  more  prized  than  gold, 
That  I  would  part  with  all  to  hold  I 
My  eyes  sailed  every  vein  of  blue^ 
Powa  to  the  tips  where  roses  grew. 
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And  naik  of  Mft-shell  tint  would  poap ; 
Paoaed  on  the  silken  down  to  sleep, 
On  wary  dimples  rose  and  sunk. 
Tilli  witn  indulgence  dizsy  drank, 
My  lips  so  near  —  could  man  resist? 
Forgive  me,  Wisdom,  if  I  kissed  I 

If  ficom  tbose  craogy  rocks  among, 
And  adder'efang  ner  hand  had  siung^ 
She  had  not  more  revolted  sprung! 
'  What  means  this  rudeness  1  hence!  be- 
Insult  me  thus,  because  alone  I    [gone  !* 
Bhamel  thy  advantage  to  abuse, 
And  put  to  such  unworthv  use  I' 
Crusned,  dnmb-strack — tor  what  could  I 
M V  dropping  head  I  hid  away :       [say  7 
Which  waked  more  mercy  in  her  eyc^ 
Than  had  my  cunningest  reply ; 
For  soon  relenting  at  my  sname^ 
She  sofkeninff  said : '  I  would  not  blame 
Thy  fiiult  too  narshly ;  come  I  be  friends; 
Here  is  my  hand —  our  quarrel  ends : 
I  pardon  what  has  past  before, 
But  never  show  such  rudeness  more !' 

Oh !  woman !  brieht  when  flashing  pride 
High  on  thy  cloudy  brow  doth  ride; 
But  ah!  more  sweetly,  truly  ftir, 
When  Mercy's  bow  is  bended  there! 
I  take  the  hand  that  caused  my  wo, 
Yet  wfll  not,  cannot  let  it  go : 
Then  to  her  wondering  face  uprise 
Imploring,  meek,  my  brimming  eves; 
For  in  love's  furnace-heat  at  hand 
Teara  ever  ready-mdted  stand : 
Touched  with  her  kindness  to  the  heart, 
I  could  not  bear  unheard  to  part. 
With  charge  of  rodenftis  on  my  head, 
So  foreign  to  my  nature^  laid : 
And  bent  to  wipe  that  etain  away, 
I  said — all  that  I  should  not  say : 

*  Oh 't  was  not  rudeness  that  profaned 
The  hand  these  burnine  lq)s  have  stained  : 
No  coarse  desire  the  blame  can  shares 
Which  love,  and  love  alone  must  bear : 
Nay,  start  not !  thou  shalt  hear  me  first ; 
My  swelling  heart  must  gush,  or  burst : 
If  deepest  longing  for  thy  si^ht. 

If  fever-flame  oy  day  and  night ; 

A  flame  with  tortures  though  alive^ 

'T  is  all  the  light  that  earth  can  give; 

If  will  to  part  with  all  1  prize, 

To  follow,  worship,  watch  thine  eyes ; 

In  harm  to  shield,  in  pain  to  heal— 

If  thisbe  love^  't  islove  I  feel  1 

'  Oh !  struggle  not.  but  hear  me  speak : 

If  truth  like  this  thy  bosom  sedL, 

Uncouth,  unworthy  though  I  be, 

Not  all  unheard,  I've  prayed  to  thee  I' 

'  Wonder  and  rage  were  on  her  brow  ; 
I  saw  the  lightning  as  it  broke. 
And  shttddenng  wait  the  thunder-stroke : 

*  Unhand  me !  what !  forgiven  but  now, 
To  heap  fresh  insult  on  me  thus ! 
Unmanly  act,  and  tyrannous: 

With  no  retreat,  no  rescue  near, 
Compelled  thy  loathesome  s  uit  to  hear  I 
Speak  not !  —  forever  from  me  go  I 
I  omstproteet  myaalf ;  but  know 


I  aeak  no  mate  to  match  with  me^ 
And  least  of  all  a  mate  like  thee ! 
With  swelling  form,  and  rigid  head, 
Up  to  the  topmost  rock  she  fled ; 
she  stood — she  towered  1 — while  in  her 
Shone  like  a  star  the  lily  Ihir :        [hair, 
Some  drops  of  pit^  «emmed  her  eye^ 
Which  pnde  disdaiiuiilly  dashed  by ; 
With  waving  hand  and  piercing  note^ 
She  bids  retnm  the  wandering  boat : 
It  comes^  but  breathless  with  amaze ; 
Still  at  the  glorious  form  I  gaze : 
As  to  the  burning moontain°s  li^t. 
The  hapless  peasant  turns  his  sight ; 
Charmed  at  the  flre-tide's  fall. 
Though  soon  to  crush  and  whelm  his  all : 
So  I,  unfolt  the  ruin  near, « 
Adored  mv  bright  consumer  there^ 
Entranced ;  but 't  was  not  long,  not  long^ 
Soon  rushed  the  lava-torrents  strong, 
And  raging,  boiling,  breast  and  brain. 
Blistered  with  tortures 

— —  StfUmktr  17. 

SpvBKsn,  shamed,  dishonond,  trampled 
down !  [frown : 

Revense !  — there 's  none  for  woman's 
Oh  I  that  aome  busy  fiend  were  nigh, 
To  lend  me  charms  to  win  thine  eye^ 
Till  Passion's  cords  had  bound  thee  fost, 
Then  cast  thee  ofi'as  I  am  cast! 
Oh  1  that  some  rank  and  foul  disease  — 
Some  pest,  some  variola^  would  aeise^ 
And  like  a  ravening  vulture,  peck 
The  smoothness  ofthat  cheek  and  neck ; 
And  diff,  in  countless  loathsome  pits^ 
About  the  throne  where  beauty  aits, 
The  graves  of  all  the  charms  you  eho- 

risn. 
There  in  their  pampered  pride  to  perish  : 
Whate'er  will  raze  their  hated  bloom, 
Disease  or  ruin — let  it  come  I 
•  •  «  .  • 

Oh !  I  am  mad  — oh!  Ood,  forgive  [live; 
The  corse  that  stabs  what  thou  mad'st 
That  mars  one  smile  which  thou  hast 

curled 
Round  Beauty's  lips  to^ad  the  world ! 

Bbiort  thought !  bright  thought !  —  what 
need  of  curse,  [worse  7 

When  hurrying  Time  is    threatening 
Av,  age  will  bring  thee  down  more  low, 
Than  even  my  maddest  wish  could  go : 
How  the  bright  thought  my  soul  per- 
vades !  [fedBS : 
Just  Heaven !   I  thank  thee !  —  oeauty 
This  proudest  flower  of  earthly  growth, 
This  triumph  of  all-boasting  youth* 
Mav  show   the    rainbow^  wealth  of 

bloom, 
But  dies  the  rainbow's  death,  in  gloom : 
'T  is  here  eternal  Justice  speaks^ 
In  tones  of  thunder;  for  tne  cheeks 
Where  beauty's  damask  seal  is  set. 
For  the  rich  gem '  owe  Heaven  a  debt. 
That  must  be  paid  in  after  jrears, 
With  alighted  charmi^  and  idle  tears. 
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Ob,  woman!  'tis  thy  darkest  doom 
To  weep  the  wreck  of  beauty's  bloom : 
To  find  the  smile,  the  flashj  the  sigh, 
Like  blunted  darts  rebounding  fly : 
To  find  the  eye  all  powerless  move. 
Whose  early  glance  had  kindled  love, 
And  won  the  wishes  by  a  spell, 
Of  all  on  whom  its  moonlight  fell ! 

Then  toss  thv  head,  my  hao^hty  friend, 
The  time  will  come  when  this  shall  end ; 
My  charms  no  withering  horrors  threat, 
And  age  will  make  us  rivals  yet ; 
And  I  shall  spurn  as  thou  dost  now : 
Sneer  on !  —  soon  time  shall  bring  thee 
Uncurl  the  scorn  thy  lips  main tain,t low ; 
And  all  their  ruby  juices  drain :   [wrath, 
Unsheathe   thy    lightnings!   send    thy 
Like  flaming  swords  across  my  path ! 
There  is  a  winter  drawing  nigh, 
Wherein  no  lightning  shaft  can  fly : 
Pour  forth  from  sunny  eyes  in  streams 
Thy  golden  flood  of  noontide  beams  1 


Ope  all  the  sluices  where  the  hoard, 
The  treasure,  of  thy  smiles  is  stored  I 
Soon,  soon  the  reigning  hour  is  o'er 
Of  smiles  and  fflaocee.  when  no  more 
Upon  the  gazers  cheek  appear 
Tne  bloom  of  hope,  the  blanch  of  fear, 
As  now  in  the  full  pride  of  power, 
Where'er  thy  daziunff  eyebeama  shower : 
None,  none  that   feels,  can  meet  thy 

brow, 
Nor  at  the  sunUke  vision  bow ! 

And   wrinkles,  sneers  of   Time,  shall 

streak 
The  marble  of  that  brow  and  cheek. 
And  o'er  thy  charmless  visage  crawl, 
Like  reptiles  in  a  ruined  hall. 
Of  all,  save  them,  untenanted  — 
Q,ueen  Beauty's  palace  ere  she  fled : 
There  shall  they  make  their  dwelUng- 
Upon  the  site  of  perished  erace ;    [place 
Usurp  the  realm  of  beauty  s  wiles. 
And  grin  upon  the  throne  of  smiles  I 


END     OP     PART     1. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

AmWC  OTHER  THINGS  SHOWS  THE  BAD  EPPECT  OP  ENTERTAINING   TOO  GOOD    AN    OflNlON    OP  OUR 

OWN  BPECIBI. 

Jeremiah  and  our  hero  rose  refreshed  from  their  hard  couches^ 
and  went  out  to  perforra  their  morning  ablutions  at  the  moss-covered 
horse-trough  at  the  tavern  door.  But  neither  of  them  murmured  at 
having  to  go  through  with  that  necessary  duty  in  such  a  place ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  they  both  acknowledged  that  it  was  more  invigora- 
ting,  and  far  pleasauter,  to  wash  in  the  open  air,  from  a  clear  moun- 
tain stream,  than  to  perform  the  same  office  in  a  confined  chamber, 
with  stagnant  Manhattan  water. 

Although  it  was  cold  and  stormy  the  night  before,  the  sun  was 
now  shining  bright  and  warm ;  the  wind  had  died  away,  and  the  soft 
balmy  air  was  filled  with  the  pleasant  and  cheerful  notes  of  myriads 
of  twittering  birds.  The  tavern  was  situated  in  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  valleys  in  Massachusetts,  with  a  shallow  but  swift  and  sparkling 
stream  running  close  by  the  door.  The  hills,  which  rose  to  a  good 
height  on  either  side,  were  covered  to  their  very  summits  with  beau- 
tiful trees,  while  all  the  level  lands  were  under  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation ;  and  although  the  white  farm-houses  which  were  scattered 
along  the  valley  did  not  wear  a  very  comfortable  appearance,  on  close 
inspection,  yet  they  were  highly  picturesque  at  a  distance.  There 
were  large  flocks  of  snowy  sheep  feeding  upon  the  delicate  white 
clover  that  grew  upon  the  hilly  fields,  and  numerous  herds  of  fat  and 
lordly-looking  cattle  were  grazing  in  the  rich  meadows  by  the  side 
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of  the  little  stream.  Jeremiah  declared  he  had  never  looked  upon 
so  fair  a  scene  before,  and  he  thought  that  the  demon  of  avarice  must 
have  a  strong  hold  upon  a  man's  heart,  to  cause  him  to  leave  the  plea- 
sant hills  and  valleys  of  New-England,  to  seek  for  richer  soils  in  the 
flat  prairies  of  the  West. 

'  I  know  it  is  very  fine,'  said  John,  whose  taste  for  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  was  not  fully  matured,  *  but  for  my  part  I  should  much  pre- 
fer to  look  upon  a  good  plate  of  toast,  and  some  hot  coffee,  for  i  am 
very  hung^.' 

'  And  so  am  I,'  said  Jeremiah  ;  '  this  fresh  air,  and  these  pleasant 
sights  and  sounds,  have  given  me  a  very  keen  appetite.' 

Our  travellers  now  returned  to  the  tavern,  where  they  found  the 
breakfast  table  spread,  and  a  lady  and  gentleman,  whom  they  had 
not  seen  before,  just  sitting  down.  John  looked  upon  the  table  and 
smacked  his  lips,  as  his  eyes  took  an  accurate  inventory  of  the  good 
things  with  which  it  was  covered ;  there  were  eggs  and  iried  ham, 
apple-pies  and  waffles,  butter  and  cheese,  and  rye-and-Indian  bread, 
together  with  a  great  variety  of  dishes  of  the  composite  order,  the 
names  of  which  he  did  not  know.  But  neither  he  nor  Jeremiah  offered 
to  sit  down,  because  there  were  but  two  chairs  in  the  room,  and  they 
were  occupied  by  the  lady  and  gentleman,  who  apparently  wished  to 
be  quite  exclusive,  and  who  certainly  gave  proofs,  by  their  conversa- 
tion, that  they  were  not  common  kind  of  people. 

As  our  hero  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  New-England  tavern  be- 
fore, he  took  particular  notice  of  the  painted  floors,  the  wooden-bottom 
chairs,  the  green  paper  curtains  at  the  windows  ;  of  an  old-fashioned 
mahogany  secretary,  with  a  large  Bible  and  two  or  three  hymn-books 
placed  with  religious  care  on  top  ;  and  of  the  profiles  of  the  family,  cut 
m  white  paper,  and  hung  up  in  black  frames  around  a  yellowish  sam- 
pler, with  tne  name  and  age  of  the  feminine  prodigy  who  worked  it 
somewhat  ostentatiously  emblazoned  in  gilded  letters  upon  the  gla- 
zing ;  and  of  several  other  little  matters,  which  appeared  very  odd  to 
him,  as  every  thing  will  appear  to  travellers,  which  they  may  not  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  at  home.  But  all  these  curiosities  did  not 
divert  John's  mind  from  the  breakfast  upon  which  he  feasted  veith 
h\s  eyes,  until  his  appetite  increased  to  such  a  degree  of  intensity, 
that  he  came  very  nigh  behaving  with  great  rudeness.  A  modest 
little  hazel-eyed  girl  waited  upon  table,  and  poured  out  coffee  for  the 
gentleman  and  lady. 

•  Young  g^url  !*  said  the  lady  to  the  little  waiter,  *  does  your  father 
keep  this  establishment  V 

'  Yes  m'am,'  replied  she. 

'  Then  have  the  kindness,  if  you  please.  Miss,'  said  the  lady,  '  to 
request  him  to  come  to  me.' 

The  little  girl  tripped  out,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  her 
father. 

'  Are  you  the  proprietor  of  this  hotel.  Sir  V  inquired  the  lady. 

*  Wal,  I  own  this  house,  I  believe,'  said  the  tavern-keeper. 

'  Do  you  1  —  ah,  very  well,'  said  the  lady ;  *  I  wished  to  inquire  if 
these  eggs  are  fresh  laid.' 

'  Wd,  I  can't  exactly  say  as  to  that,'  said  the  tavern-keeper,  *  but 
you  can  try  and  see.' 
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*  That  is  mj  lady,  Sir/  said  the  gentleman,  starting  upon  his  feet ; 
*  she  is  very  choice  in  her  eggs,  and  she  is  n*t  up  to  that  kind  of 
talk.' 

'  Wa],  then  I  guess  she  might  about  as  well  go  where  she  can  get 
better,'  replied  the  landlord. 

Here  the  gentleman  gave  evident  signs  of  strangulation,  upon 
which  the  lady  exclaimed,  '  Do  n't,  my  dear,  get  excited ;  do  n't,  I  be^ 
of  you,  for  my  sake ;  do  be  composed ;  1  would  rather  eat  addled 
eggs,  and  rancid  butter,,  and  stale  bread,  and  drink  muddy,  horse-footy 
coffee,  all  the  rest  of  my  days,  than  to  see  you  unhappy.' 

The  gentleman  then  assured  his  lady,  that  for  her  sake  he  would 
be  patient,  but  that  nothing  but  a  due  regard  for  her  peculiar  situa- 
tion could  induce  him  to  remain  quiet  under  such  treatment.  '  How- 
ever,' said  the  gentleman,  shaking  his  head,  '  I  *11  put  the  whole  affair 
in  the  papers,  as  soon  as  I  return  to  the  city ;  if  I  do  n't,  my  name  aint 
Jacobs,  no  how  you  can  fix  it !' 

'  My  dear !'  exjclaimed  the  lady, '  what  do  you  mean  V 

*  I  mean  my  name  aint  G.  Washington  ^fortimer,  no  how :  I  am 
blest,  my  dear,  if  I  warn't  thinking  of  your  maiden  name,  when  I 
spoke.' 

The  lady  and  gentleman  continued  to  eat  their  breakfast,  and  to 
find  fault  with  every  thing  before  them.  But  the  tavern-keeper  left 
them  to  make  such  comments  as  they  pleased  upon  his  provisions. 

Jeremiah  followed  him  out,  and  explained  to  him  the  cause  of  his 
being  placed  in  such  an  unpleasant  situation,  and  requested  breakfast 
for  himself  and  companion  upon  credit ;  promising  to  pay  as  soon  as 
he  could  get  an  answer  to  a  letter  he  had  just  sent  off  by  the  mail 
stage.  The  tavern-keeper  hesitated  a  long  time,  but  at  last  con- 
sented to  give  them  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  in  the  kitchen. 

Our  travellers  now  went  into  the  kitchen  to  get  their  bread  and 
milk,  where  they  found  the  tavern-keeper's  wife,  a  very  different  sort 
of  person  from  her  husband.  She  was  very  fat,  with  a  florid  com- 
plexion, and  a  thick  short  neck,  which  was  ornamented  with  a  string 
of  gold  beads,  about  the  size  of  gooseberries.  She  was  seated  in  a 
capacious  arm-chair,  and  one  of  her  hands  was  employed  in  holding 
a  large  horn  snuff-box,  while  the  other  was  occupied  in  conveying  the 
yellow  dust  to  her  nostrils.  Altogether,  she  appeared  disposed  to 
take  the  world  very  easy.  *  Do  tell  me,'  she  said,  addressing  Jere- 
miah, *  if  you  are  all  the  way  from  York  V 

'  Yes,  madam,'  said  Jeremiah ; '  we  left  there  the  day  before  yes- 
terday.' 

'  Well,  I  want  to  know  if  York  is  n't  quite  a  place  V 

'  It  is  a  large  city.'  said  Jeremiah. 

'  Well,  I  should  n't  wonder  if  it  was,'  said  the  lady ;  '  do  tell  me  if 
you  know  a  man  that  keeps  a  shoe-store  in  Chatham-street  ]' 

'  Perfectly  well,  madam,'  replied  Jeremiah. 

*  Well  now,  do  you  know  he  is  our  son-in-law  V 

'  Is  he  indeed,'  said  Jeremiah  ;'  what  is  the  gentleman's  name  to 
whom  you  allude  t' 

'  Well,  it  is  Pinkum,  to  be  sure,'  said  the  lady. 

'  Then  I  do  n't  know  him,'  said  Jeremiah. 

'  Do  tell  me  !'  said  the  lady ; '  I  thought  you  said  you  did.' 
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'   '  But  there  are  several  shoe-storeB  in  Chatham-street,'  said  Jere- 
miah. 

'  Do  tell  me  if  there  are !'  said  the  lady ;  '  I  want  to  know  !  What 
a  pretty  creature  that  young  man  is !'  -—  looking  at  our  hero  ;  '  I  want 
to  know  if  he  is  your  brother  !* 

*  No,  madam/  replied  Jeremiah. 

*  Well,  1  thought  you  did  n't  look  much  alike,'  said  the  lady.  *  Da 
Cell  me  if  his  mother  war  n*t  dreadful  sorry  to  let  him  leave  her  ?' 

'  He  has  got  no  mother,'  said  Jeremiah. 

'  I  want  to  know  !'  said  the  lady ;  'precious  soul !  Huldah,  bring 
out  a  currant  pie.  And  do  tell  me  if  either  of  you  has  ever  expe- 
rienced religion  V 

'  I  am  afraid  not,'  replied  Jeremiah. 

'  Do  tell !'  replied  the  querist ;  '  what  a  pity  that  such  a  sweet  pretty 
creature  should  n't  get  religion  !  Huldah,  bring  out  some  ham  and 
co^ee,  and  give  'em.     Precious  souls !' 

So  our  travellers  made  a  hearty  breakfast ;  and  then  the  kind- 
hearted  landlady  called  our  hero  to  her  side,  and  having  smoothed 
down  his  hair,  she  gave  him  a  kiss ;  and  begged  him,  for  her  sake,  to 
try  and  get  religion,  which  he  promised  to  do  ;  for  he  felt  very  grate- 
ful for  his  breakfast^  and  would  have  promised  to  undertake  any  thing 
that  he  might  have  been  requested  to. 

Jeremiah  met  the  gentleman,  whom  he  had  seen  at  the  breakfast 
table,  smoking  a  segar  on  the  piazza  after  his  breakfast,  and  he  told 
the  stranger  of  his  mishap,  and  of  the  unpleasant  situation  in  which 
he  found  himself  in  consequence. 

'  I  see  you  have  got  a  watch/  said  the  stranger ;  '  why  do  n't  you 
pledge  it  with  the  landlord,  and  then  you  will  be  under  no  obligation 
to  him.' 

*  I  would  not  do  that  upon  any  account,'  said  Jeremiah, '  because 
the  watch  is  not  my  own ;  it  is  one  that  1  borrowed  from  a  fellow  clerk.' 

'  Is  it  waluable  V  inauired  the  gentleman. 

'  I  believe  it  is,'  replied  Jeremiah,  showing  it  to  the  stranger. 

*  Yes,  it's  very  waluable,'  said  the  stranger ;  *  too  much  so  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  such  a  rascal  as  the  keeper  of  this  house  is,  any  how. 
But  I  'will  tell  you  what  I  will  do  for  you.  I  am  going  to  rousticate 
here  with  my  wife  some  time,  and  I  '11  keep  it  for  you,  and  come  under 
obligation  to  the  landlord  for  your  expenses,  until  you  get  your  re- 
mittance by  mail.' 

'  I  should  be  very  thankful  if  you  would,'  said  Jeremiah ;  '  and  as 
I  am  going  to  take  a  ramble  in  the  woods  with  my  young  companion, 
you  would  oblige  me  by  taking  care  of  it  until  I  return,  for  I  should 
be  extremely  sorry  to  injure  it.' 

'  With  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world.  Sir,'  replied  the  stranger, 
'  and  I  will  g^ve  you  a  receipt  for  it,  to  prevent  accidents.' 

'  That  will  be  quite  desirable,*  said  Jeremiah, '  as  we  are  strangers 
to  each  other.' 

Accordingly  the  gentleman  took  out  his  memorandum-book  and 
wrote  a  receipt  for  the  watch,  and  Jeremiah  bade  him  a  good  morning, 
and  went  to  look  after  our  hero,  who  was  having  fine  sport  with  a 
large  watch-dog  in  the  stable.  And  then  they  set  out  on  a  ramble  in 
the  woods,  and  a  long  way  they  rambled  too,  and  much  longer  they 
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would  have  continued  to  do  so,  but  they  began  to  grow  hungiy,  and 
were  obliged  to  leave  all  the  pleasant  allurements  of  the  woods,  to 
return  to  the  tavern  for  their  dinner.  But  when  they  got  there,  din- 
ner was  over,  and  Jeremiah  being  too  modest  to  make  a  bustle,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  living  upon  credit,  they  had  to  wait  a  long  time  before 
they  could  get  any  thing  to  eat ;  and  then  it  was  given  to  them  very 
grudgingly.  The  fat,  good-natured  landlady  was  taking  her  after- 
noon nap,  and  Jeremiah  told  the  tavern-keeper  that  he  need  be  under 
no  apprehension  about  getting  his  pay  for  their  board,  as  he  had  put 
abundant  security  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Washington  Mortimer,  who 
would  be  responsible  for  all  charges. 

'  Wal,  Mister,'  said  the  tavern-keeper,  '  I  thought  you  said  you 
waB  from  the  city  V 

'  So  we  are,'  replied  Jeremiah. 

'  Wal,  I  never  knew  before  that  any  greeu-homs  quite  na  green  as 
you,  ever  came  from  there,'  said  the  tavern-keeper. 

'  What  do  you  mean !'  exclaimed  Jeremiah,  a  sudden  suspicion 
flashing  on  his  mind ;  '  you  do  n't  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Mortimer  has 
gone  !' 

'  Wal,  I  expect  he  has,'  replied  the  tavern-keeper ;  '  he  started  off 
in  his  shay  more  than  four  hours  ago.' 

'  And  has  he  taken  his  baggage  with  him  V  inquired  Jeremiah. 

'  Wal,  all  the  baggage  he  had  was  that  she -critter  of  his  'n,  and  he 
took  her,'  replied  the  tavern-keeper. 

'  O,  oh  I'  groaned  Jeremiah ;  '  he  has  taken  my  gold  watch,  that  I 
borrowed  from  one  of  the  clerks  I  What  shall  I  say,  or  what  can 
I  do!' 

•  Never  mind,  Jeremiah,'  said  our  hero,  *  I  will  give  you  my  watch 
in  the  place  of  it,  when  I  get  it  from  the  watch-maker's. 

But  Jeremiah  was  so  much  overcome  at  this  intelligence,  and  at  the 
recollection  of  his  want  of  discretion,  that  he  could  not  eat  his  din- 
ner, and  he  left  our  hero  and  wont  away  by  himself;  and  when  John 
saw  him  again,  his  eyes  were  red,  as  though  he  had  been  crying. 
That  night  the  tavern  keeper  gave  them  a  bed,  but  the  next  day  he 
was  so  cross  and  surly,  that  Jeremiah  told  our  hero  he  would  not  stop 
another  hour  in  the  tavern,  but  that  he  would  travel  on  foot  to  Willow- 
mead  Academy,  and  send  a  conveyance  back  for  him.  But  John 
would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposition  ;  he  insisted  on  accompanying 
Jeremiah,  and  accordingly  they  set  out  on  their  journey  toward 
Willowmead,  which  was  forty  miles  distant.  As  their  road  lay  through 
a  pleasant  country,  the  time  passed  swiftly,  and  they  travelled  a  long 
distance  without  feeling  at  all  weary.  Sometimes  they  would  stop 
to  slake  their  thirst  in  a  clear  running  brook,  and  sometimes  they 
would  stretch  themselves  out  on  the  dry  leaves,  beneath  the  shade  of 
a  sycamore  or  a  walnut  tree,  until  they  were  refreshed,  and  then  they 
would  continue  their  journey  again.  At  last,  however,  they  were 
driven  by  hunger  to  beg  for  something  to  eat  at  a  famd-house  door. 
The  farmer's  wife  civilly  asked  them  to  walk  in,  and  then  placed  be- 
fore them,  on  a  nice  white  table,  a  piece  of  cold  veal,  some  brown 
bread  and  cheese,  and  a  pitcher  of  hard  cider,  of  which  they  partook 
heartily,  and  having  thanked  the  good  woman  for  her  kindness,  they 
continued  on  their  way ;  but  night  overtook  them  at  a  desolate-looking 
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place.  It  was  on  the  suramit  of  a  bleak  hill,  with  bat  few  signs  of 
civilization  around  them.  There  were -no  farm-houses  near ;  and  to 
add  to  their  uncomfortable  prospects,  the  sky  became  suddenly  over- 
cast with  heavy  clouds,  and  sudaen  gusts  of  wind  seemed  to  forewarn 
them  of  an  approaching  storm.  Jeremiah  now  bethought  himself 
that  they  had  done  a  very  foolish  thing  in  leaving  the  tavern,  as  he 
had  directed  Mr.  Tremlett  to  write  to  him  at  that  place,  and  it  was 
probable  that  a  letter  with  money  would  arrive  there  for  him  that  very 
evening.  But  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  return,  and  they  had  no 
other  alternative  but  to  push  ahead,  until  they  should  arrive  at  a  farm- 
house or  a  tavern.  Having  looked  about  them  in  vain  for  some  signs 
of  a  dwelling-house,  they  began  to  descend  the  hill,  which  was  very 
rugged,  although  it  was  a  gradual  slope.  By  the  time  they  reached 
the  lx>ttom,  it  was  pitch  dark,  and  the  rain  had  begun  to  pour  down 
in  torrents ;  and  notwithstanding  it  was  in  the  summer  time,  the 
weather  was  very  cold,  the  wind  blew  fiercely  from  the  north-east, 
and  the  big  drops  of  rain  struck  upon  the  flesh  of  our  travellers  with 
such  force  that  they  thought  it  was  hail. 

'  Poor  Jack !'  exclaimed  Jeremiah,  '  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  be 
able  to  bear  up  under  this  pelting  storm.  I  do  not  care  for  myself; 
this  cold  rain  and  these  rough  roads  do  not  make  me  feel  half  as  un- 
comfortable and  wretched  as  I  have  often  felt,  when  under  the  warm 
shelter  of  a  roof,  at  the  harsh  replies  I  have  received  from  a  brutal 
employer.  Indeed  I  do  not  know,  Jack,  that  I  should  feel  very  bad, 
even  though  I  were  certain  that  I  should  never  see  the  sun's  light 
again,  for  there  are  none  who  would  shed  a  tear  over  me  when  they 
heard  of  my  death.  But  there  is  one,  at  least,  who  would  weep  for 
yoUf  and  for  hb  sake  as  well  as  your  own,  I  hope  we  may  soon  find 
a  shelter.' 

'  And  there  is  one  that  would  weep  for  you,  Jeremiah,'  said  John ; 
'  for  I  should  cry  very  hard  if  any  thing  should  happen  to  you.  So 
cheer  up,  and  do  n't  be  cast  down  on  my  account,  for  I  do  love  you, 
indeed  I  do.' 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  when  they  soon 
came  to  a  wooden  bridge  which  crossed  a  mill-stream,  that  foamed 
and  fretted  over  its  rocky  bottom,  and  made  a  much  louder  noise  than 
does  many  a  deeper  river.  As  soon  as  they  crossed  the  bridge,  they 
discovered  a  mill,  and  a  little  farther  on  they  perceived  a  small  but 
bright  light  glimmering  through  the  darkness.  They  ran  toward  it, 
and  very  happy  they  felt  when  they  discovered  that  it  proceeded  from 
the  kitchen-window  of  a  large  farm-house.  The  numerous  out- 
houses and  a  large  bam  gave  promise  of  good  quarters,  and  our  tra- 
vellers entered  the  house  with  great  confidence  of  a  kind  reception. 
As  they  opened  the  door,  a  truly  pleasant  sight  met  their  eyes.  A 
long  table  was  spread  on  the  floor,  and  a  bright,  cheerful  fire,  of  good 
stout  hickory  sticks,  burned  in  the  capacious  fire-place  ;  a  steaming 
tea-kettle  and  a  frying  pan,  full  of  thick  slices  of  ham,  which  sputtered 
merrily,  gave  assurance  that  supper  was  nearly  ready.  And  long 
shelved  full  of  tin  pans  and  pewter  dishes,  as  bright  as  silver,  reflected 
back  the  bright  light  which  the  hickory  fire  threw  out.  A  buxom, 
rosy-cheeked  girl,  with  a  blue-striped  long-short,  and  arms  bared  to 
her  elbow,  was  busied  around  the  fire-place,  while  an  elderly  vV^omau, 
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with  three  or  four  young  children,  were  seated  on  one  side  of  the 
chimney  comer. 

Jeremiah  took  oflf  his  hat,  and  related  his  necessities  in  a  few  words ; 
and  the  woman  told  him  and  his  companion  to  draw  up  to  the  fire 
and  dry  themselves.  The  preparations  for  supper  were  carried  on 
with  great  spirit  by  the  buxom  young  woman  m  the  striped  long- 
abort,  and  John  thought  he  had  never  seen  a  comelier  lookmg  young 
lady.  Presently  three  or  four  young  men  came  in,  apparently  the 
farmer's  sons,  and  shortly  after  the  master  of  the  house  himself  made 
bis  appearance.  He  was  a  very  saintly-seeming  personage,  and  Je- 
remiah, with  his  accustomed  ingenuousness,  inwardly  congratulated 
himself  upon  falling  into  the  hands  of  such  a  pious-looking  indivi- 
dual ;  for  he  never  could  learn  to  put  a  just  estimate  upon  outward 
appearances.  But  a  keener  sighted  man  than  Jeremiah  might  have 
been  deceived  by  the  very  smooth  exterior  of  the  farmer.  He  wore 
a  very  plain  coat,  with  horn  buttons,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
was  a  Friend,  and  his  glossy  hair,  cut  with  mathematical  precision, 
and  his  plain  language,  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  our  travellers 
that  such  was  the  fact.  Upon  hearing  Jeremiah's  story.  Friend 
Hogshart,  for  that  was  the  farmer's  name,  smoothed  down  his  hair, 
and  hemmed  two  or  three  times  portentously. 

*  Although  we  are  without  money  now,'  said  Jeremiah  ;  '  yet  we 
shall  have  it  in  our  power  very  shortly  to  pay  you  well,  if  you  will 
allow  us  to  sleep  here  to-night.' 

'  Doubtless  thee  will,'  said  the  Friend,  'but  we  do  not  keep  a  house 
of  entertainment  except  for  Friends  at  yearly  meeting ;  and  then  the 
discipline  of  our  society  does  not  allow  us  to  receive  money.' 

'  It  is  a  generous  discipline,'  replied  Jeremiah ;  *but  I  hope  it  will 
not  debar  you  from  taking  money  from  us,  for  we  should  be  loth  to 
enjoy  your  hospitalities  without  discharging  the  obligation  you  would 
lay  us  under,  with  such  means  as  were  in  our  power.' 

'  Thee  is  very  kind,'  said  friend  Hogshart,'  but  we  have  got  no 
spare  beds  in  the  house,  and  it  is  not  in  conformity  with  our  customs 
to  .entertain  strangers.' 

*  I  would  not  ask  you  to  do  so,'  said  Jeremiah,  '  but  we  are  stran- 
gers upon  the  road,  and  the  night  is  so  inclement  that  I  am  apprehen- 
sive my  young  companion  would  not  survive  until  morning,  if  he 
should  be  exposed  to  the  weather.' 

'  Yes, that  would  be  bad,  I  suppose,'  said  the  Friend ;  'but  thee  does 
not  expect  us  to  depart  from  our  established  customs,  because  the 
night  is  stormy  1  Thee  sees  that  it  would  be  very  destructive  of 
discipline,  if  we  were  to  break  one  of  our  own  rules  because  it  hap- 
pens to  be  raining  hard.' 

'  I  have  no  right  to  insist  on  remaining  here,'  said  Jeremiah,  '  but 
if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  allow  my  young  companion  to  sit  by 
the  kitchen-fire  until  morning,  I  will  very  cheerfully  sleep  in  your 
bam  myself.' 

'  Thee  is  very  plausible,  my  friend,'  said  the  farmer, '  but  if  thee 
did  not  understand  what  I  have  been  saying,  I  will  repeat  it  again.' 

'  I  understood  perfectly/  replied  Jeremiah ;  '  but  I  hoped  that  you 
might  be  induced  to  alter  your  determination.' 

'  I  perceive  thee  is  a  stranger  to  Friends,'  said  the  fanner ;  '  but  as 
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supper  ifl  waiting  for  us,  I  will  not  detain  thee  from  the  prosecution 
of  thy  journey  any  longer  :  thee  will  find  a  house  kept  by  world's 
people  about  two  miles  farther  on ;  probably  they  may  be  disposed  to 
entertain  thee.' 

Even  Jeremiah's  gentle  temper  began  to  grow  a  little  excited,  and 
he  put  his  hat  on  rather  hastily,  and  taking  hold  of  our  hero's  hand, 
drew  him  out  into  the  pelting  rain  again.  Friend  Hogshart  accom- 
panied them  to  the  door ;  and  as  they  emerged  into  the  darkness,  he 
said :  '  Farewell,  friends  ;  I  wish  thee  good  night ;  farewell !' 

Jeremiah's  heart  was  too  full  to  say  farewell ;  he  could  not  speak  ; 
but  John  said,  '  I  do  n't  care  about  the  rain,  Jeremiah ;  let  us  walk  as 
fast  as  we  can,  until  we  get  to  the  house  where  the  world's  people 
live ;  it  is  only  two  miles,  and  we  can  soon  get  there.* 

'  Ah  !  John,'  said  Jeremiah, '  what  can  we  expect  of  world's  peo- 
ple, when  these  conscientious  Quakers  turn  us  out  of  doots,  on  such  a 
night  as  this !  It  has  never  been  my  lot  to  meet  with  aught  btit  un- 
kindness  from  the  world,  and  I  fear  I  never  shall.' 

'  I  should  n't  have  cared  at  all  about  being  turned  out  of  doors,' 
said  John, '  if  that  man  had  not  bade  us  farewell  so  kindly.' 

'  We  certainly  ought  to  feel  ourselves  under  obligations  to  him  for 
civil  language,'  said  Jeremiah ;  '  it  was  certainly  kind  in  him  not  to 
talk  rudely  to  us.' 

The  wind  now  blew  so  fiercely  in  their  faces,  and  the  roads  had 
become  so  bad,  that  they  were  obliged  to  stop  and  take  breath :  they 
could  scarcely  move  ahead  at  all. 

The  blustering  ^little  river  that  they  had  crossed,  was  swollen  to 
double  its  usual  width,  and  the  ricketty  wooden  bridge  threatened 
every  moment  to  give  way  to  the  torrent  Fearful  of  losing  them- 
selves on  the  road,  Jeremiah  and  John  had  retreated  to  the  mill,  and 
now  stood  under  the  lee  of  it,  wet  to  the  skin,  and  shivering  with  cold, 
when  their  attention  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  sound  of  a  car- 
riage coming  down  the  hill.  Although  they  could  distinctly  hear  the 
feet  of  the  horses,  and  the  rattling  of  the  carriage- wheels,  they  could 
not  see  the  carriage,  it  was  so  dark.  But  it  approached  them  very 
rapidly,  and  the  horses'  hoofs  were  soon  heard  upon  the  hollow  sound- 
ing bridge,  and  then  a  loud  cry  and  a  crash  was  heard,  and  Jeremiah 
and  John  perceived  that  the  bridge  had  fallen,  and  that  the  carriage 
was  precipitated  into  the  stream.  The  white  foam  of  the  turbulent 
water  enabled  them  to  see  the  horses'  heads  and  the  body  of  the 
carriage,  as  they  were  hurried  along  toward  the  edge  of  the  dam. 
John  ran  to  the  house,  shouting  for  help  with  all  his  might,  while 
Jeremiah  ran  down  the  stream,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  render 
some  assistance ;  but  all  he  could  do  was,  to  encourage  the  driver, 
who  still  clung  to  his  box,  and  bid  him  hold  on,  as  help  was  at  hand. 
John  soon  returned  with  Friend  Hogshart,  his  two  sons,  and  a  lan- 
tern :  the  carriage  had  fortunately  caught  against  some  obstruction 
in  the  stream,  and  the  driver  was  calling  to  them  to  hurry,  for  God's 
take,  as  a  gentleman  inside  would  be  drowned  if  they  did  not.  The 
mill  was  a  saw-mill,  and  there  was  a  large  pile  of  boards  near  at  hand, 
with  which  they  soon  formed  a  rafb,  and  reached  the  carriage,  and 
having  cut  the  horses  loose,  they  broke  open  the  door,  and  took  out 
^he  gentleman^  who  proved  to  be  the  only  passenger.    He  was  almost 
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spent,  bat  they  hurried  ashore  with  him,  and  carried  him  in  their  arms 
to  the  house,  John  suppoiting  his  feet  and  Jeremiah  holding  his  head. 
Friend  Hogshart  very  humanely  waived  all  considerations  of  disci- 
pline, and  made  no  objections  to  the  return  of  Jeremiah  and  our  hero. 
They  laid  the  gentleman  upon  the  floor,  and  began  to  rub  him  with 
flannels,  while  the  farmer  unlocked  a  little  cupboard  in  one  comer 
of  the  room,  and  took  out  a  small  vial  of  brandy,  a  few  drops  of  which, 
with  the  aid  of  a  spoon,  he  succeeded  in  pouring  down  the  gentle- 
man's throat ;  after  which  he  began  to  revive,  and  as  soon  as  he  opened 
his  eyes,  Jeremiah  fell  upon  his  knees  and  exclaimed,  *  Merciful 
heavens !'  while  John  threw  himself  upon  the  gentleman's  neck  and 
kissed  him.     It  was  Mr.  Tremlett. 


LINES  TO  AN  ERRANT  BUTTERFLY. 


8T     WILLI4M     PITT     PALMBB. 


'  AnD  this  ba?e  I  often  pondered,  u  I  hare  walked  forth  alone  to  commune  with  the  viaible 
worka  of  the  Creator,  that  the  gilded  butterfly,  the  radiant  glow-worm,  born  of  darkneH,  even  the 
tioiaat  iaaect,  the  impalpable  mote  that  glitters  in  the  sunbeam,  each  had  its  lesson,  which  might 
be  conned  to  edification  by  the  thoughtAil  student  of  nature.'  Fullkk. 


WHBBiroRK,  little  flutterinfif  thing, 
With  the  rainbow-tinted  wmg, 
And  the  right  at  will  to  rove 
Sunny  lawn  and  shadowy  erove, 
Hast  thou  left  such  sweet  demesnes, 
For  the  city's  charmless  scenes  7 
Here  'a  no  fitting  haunt  for  thee, 
Boon  companion  of  the  bee ! 
Bom,  hkeher,  with  flowers  to  dwell, 
In  the  gay  sequestered  deli. 
And  at^ature'a  board  to  sip 
Nectar  from  each  blossom's  lip. 


Here,  where  'neath  man's  iron  tread 
Earth's  green  beauties  all  are  dead, 
Thou  wut  find  no  leafy  screen 
From  the  day's  meridian  sheen; 
And  at  eve  no  waiting  home, 
Like  the  lily's  golden  dome : 
Her&  where  lounger's  eager  pain 
Pleads  at  Plenty's  door  in  vain, 
Or,  if  heard,  too  often  must 
Feel  the  scorn  which  flings  the  crust, 
Thou,  gay  rover,  scarce  shalt  find 
Chartered  feast,  or  welcome  kind : 
For  if  man  to  man  is  stern, 
How  wilt  thou  his  favor  earn  1 


Haste  thee,  then,  where  skies  are  fair, 
Fresh  as  Spring's  the  Summer  air, 
Bright,  as  tears  Aflection  sheds, 
Dews  that  gem  the  violet  beds ; 
Pore  as  morn,  the  perfumed  breeze, 
Sweet  the  sylvan  melodies, 
Sod  the  glow  o'er  hilland  glade. 
Cool  their  very  noon-tide  shade, 
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And  where  all  of  earth  and  air 
Freely  Nature's  banquet  share ! 
*  Hold  thee,  now !'   the  bright- winged 
'  Cease  tb v  rural  rhapsodies,         [cries, 
Till  I  briefly  tell  thee  why 
Hither  I  came  dancing  by. 
Glance  thou  up  the  vista  gay: 
Mark'st  thou  Fashion's  proud  array'? 
Tinted  silks,  like  autumn  trees, 
Waving  brightly  to  the  breeze  1 
Plume  and  wreath  of  varied  dyes, 
Rich  as  sun-set's  glowing  skiesi 
Ru  bjr,  pearl,  and  emerald  screen. 
Basking  in  the  diamond's  sneen  1 
^  These  are  but  ray  liveried  pride, 
Tints  and  tinsel  magnified ; 
And  where  gaud  and  gloss  abound, 
May  not  Nature's  belle  be  found  V 


*Mark  again  the  pageant  throng, 
By  thy  side  that  sweeps  along. 
With  so  gay  and  smiling  guise, 
One  might  gaze  with  wondering  eyes 
For  some  sphered  Elysium  near. 
Whence  such  shapes  had  lighted  here. 
Born  when  Fortune's  starry  cope 
Cast  its  brightest  horoscope, 
Heirs  of  leisure,  wealth,  and  will, 
How  should  they  their  end  fulfil. 
But  by  idlesse,  fancy,  show, 
As  we  rural  insects  do. 
Whom  they  sometimes  deign  to  visit  *? 
And  both  rnyme  and  reason  is  it, 
That  we  too  should  not  contemn, 
In  our  turn,  to  visit  them. 
Nor  ourselves  unwelcome  see^ 
Where  our  kith  and  kindred  be.* 
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DISCURSIVE    THOUGHTS    ON    CHOWDER. 


*  Thcke  are  more  thiogi  ia  hearen  and  earth,  HoraCio, 
Than  ara  dreamt  of  in  your  philoaophy. 


When  the  soul  of  man,  relieved  from  the  last  trace  of  materiality, 
as  that  term  is  understood  on  this  nether  side  of  Uranus,  shall  revisit 
the  solar  system  and  the  earth  perhaps,  upon  some  excursion  of 
pleasure  from  the  realms  of  upper  heaven ;  and  all  the  latent  affini- 
ties of  nature  are  exposed,  unveiled,  before  the  piercing  rays  of  its 
glorified  existence ;  I  often  think  it  will  be  a  vast  satisfaction  to  know 
why  a  tree  should  live  and  bourgeon  in  shady  luxuriance  under  one 
man's  planting,  that  will  die  if  the  hand  of  another  place  it  in  the 
same  ground :  why  flowers  flourish  under  one  woman's  care,  that 
fade  if  another,  perchance  more  beautiful,  possess  them :  w^hy  dogs 
growl  upon  one  man,  and  instinctively  attach  themselves  to  another 
not  more  kind  toward  them ;  and  why,  with  the  same  ingredients, 
one  man  only  but  of  a  whole  fishing  party  can  build  and  season,  and 
successfully  concoct,  a  chowder. 

The  facts  themselves  are  undeniable.  No  man  of  a  certain  age 
but  has  observed  the  truth  ;  and  no  philosopher,  but  has  wondered 
at  it.  Why  is  it,  hunhanly  speaking,  as  the  Presbyterians  say,  why  is 
it  that  the  same  alternate  layers  of  pork,  of  haddock,  and  cod,  and 
sliced  potatoes,  and  the  one  onion  cut  into  rings,  and  the  same  hard 
biscuit  soaked  for  Ave  minutes  in  cold  water  before  it  takes  its  place 
in  tlie  pot ;  with  the  same  black  pepper  throughout ;  and  salt  if  you 
will,  when  your  pork  is  not  salt  enough ;  with  the  self-same  flour 
and  butter,  shall  refuse  their  charms  under  one  man^s  management, 
that  gratify,  with  a  joy  and  a  flavor,  and  a  fragrance  untasted  and 
unknown  before,  the  careless  and  unhesitating  distribution  of  mate- 
rials that  form  these  successive  strata  of  good  things  from  the  hand 
of  one  of  these  favorites  of  nature  %  Favorites  of  Nature  !  —  the  word 
is  a  good  word  I  No  member  of  the  family  of  the  Blenkinsops  could 
ever  blow  out  a  candle  ;  none  but  a  Creole  could  ever  make  a  pep- 
per-pot ;  and  the  chowder-builder  and  the  poet  must  alike  be  bom, 
each  to  his  '  art  unteachable,  untaught.' 

Dear,  dear  Jim  !  —  the  cove  of  dark  rocks  upon  that  shore  in  the 
old  Bay  State,  near  which  our  boat  had  grated  upon  the  harsh  and 
pebbly  sand,  is  before  me  at  this  moment ;  the  hum  of  cheerful 
voices  thrills  upon  my  ear,  and  the  glow  of  youth  —  youth,  sparkling 
youth  that  borders  upon  immortality,  and  is  almost  as  free  as  it  is  from 
ache  or  care  —  again  warms  the  old  heart  that  loved  thee  in  its  better 
days,  thou  Favorite  of  Nature  !  I  never  thought  that  any  idea  con- 
nected with  a  pot  of  chowder ;  or  as  thou  wert  wont  to  explain  the 
etymology  of  this  uncouth  word,  a  chaudiere  ;  styling  it  the  best  of 
those  ragotits  a  la  matelote,  which  French  culinary  ait  has  derived 
from  the  happy  invention  of  the  sailor ;  I  never  thought  that  any 
recollection  of  the  sort  could  have  been  o^erwise  than  gay  or  joyous ; 
and  yet  at  this  moment  my  hand  falters,  and  the  air  has  not  breath 
enough  for  me,  as  I  remember  how  thou  wert  taken  from  us  in  a 
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moment  of  such  youth  ;  thou,  our  pride ;  the  beautiful,  the  gifted, 
and  the  brave  !  Goi>  bless  thee !  The  universe  contains  no  constella- 
tion too  bright  for  thine  abode ;  and  when  I  look  up  at  night  to 
Heaven  and  love  a  star,  I  fancy  it  to  be  thine  own ! 

We  were  all  despatched  by  thee,  I  remember,  on  different  errands ; 
some  to  shoot  sand-snipe,  and  others  to  collect  drift-wood  for  fuel 
along  the  shore,  or  to  stroll  about  and  do  nothing,  if  we  preferred  it, 
so  that  we  were  kept  out  of  the  way  of  interfering  with  thy  functions  ; 
equipped  as  thou  wert  in  a  moment  in  a  linen  jacket ;  a  napkin  round 
the  waist ;  a  face  of  calm  determination ;  the  gazette  of  the  day 
(called  the  Columbian  Centinel,)  curiously  folded  as  thy  cook's  cap, 
and  resting  on  thy  dark  rich  locks ;  the  smoke  of  the  lighted  fire 
slowly  tracing  its  way  upward  by  the  precipitous  rocks  as  by  a  chim- 
ney, and  thyself  kneeling  beside  the  chaudiere,  with  fish  and  imple- 
ments about  thee,  and  the  boatman  in  attendance  at  thy  side. 

Nature  turns  over  to  the  ordinary  journeymen  of  her  busy  work- 
shop the  countenances  of  most  of  the  human  race.  Dough-faces  are 
they  for  the  most  part,  shaped  with  a  trowel ;  the  point  of  which, 
being  inserted,  cuts  to  the  required  length  the  aperture,  which  is 
C€dled,  by  courtesy,  a  mouth.  But  she  watches,  in  her  studio,  with  a 
jealous  care  over  tho  features  of  hex  favourites  ^  her  artists,  her  poets, 
the  man  of  taste  that  is  to  be,  the  intuitive  being  chosen  to  decorate 
and  to  refine  society ;  and  her  chisel  was  in  her  own  right  hand,  and 
her  thoughts  were  dwelling  upon  the  bow  of  Cupid  unbent  and  held 
horizontally,  when  she  marked  out  the  contour  of  thy  mouth,  and 
planted  its  terminations  deeply  in  the  cheek,  and  saw  that  her  work 
was  beautifully  done ;  and,  with  a  kiss,  light  as  the  fall  of  the  damask 
rose-leaf  that  she  left  upon  fhy  lips,  awoke  thee  into  life,  dear  chow- 
der-builder! 

I  mention  this  feature  of  Jim's  countenance  particularly,  because 
my  heart  insists  upon  it ;  and  yet  his  eyes  were  singularly  fine,  and 
changed  like  a  thought  from  falcon  into  dove,  as  he  turned  from  man 
to  rest  them  upon  woman. 

Do  the  words  vibrate  deeply  on  the  chords  of  the  heart  of  any  one 
who  hears  me,  when  I  repeat  from  one  of  the  grandest  eifusions  of 
the  human  mind,  '  There  She  stands  ;  look  at  her  !'  Then  I 
shall  be  understood  when  I  say,  that  upon  the  ocean-shores  of  Massa-* 
chusetts,  every  noble  passion  of  the  soul  may  find  a  tongue  !  The 
illimitable  reach  of  waters  ;  the  azure  sky  that  over-canopies  it ;  the 
waves  inviting  man  to  enterprise  or  to  command  ;  the  distant  sail 
half-gilded  at  the  approach  of  sunset,  and  the  unbroken  glories  of  the 
rising  day ;  and  then  the  long  anthem  peal  that  often,  when  the 
shores  are  calm  and  tranquil,  takes  possession  of  the  air,  and  tells  of 
the  distant  or  the  approaching  storm.  The  sea-birds  come  for  refuge 
near  us  at  the  sound ;  the  cattle  leave  the  distant  pasture,  lowing  for 
shelter  at  the  hand  of  man ;  and  even  to  himself  the  joys  of  home,  his 
own  free  home,  rise  with  an  unwonted  delight  as  the  roof  of  his 
dwelling  then  opens  to  his  returning  gaze.  These  are  among  the 
objects  and  the  thoughts  that '  feelingly  persuade  us  what  we  are,' 
or  that  occupy  the  soul  with  cheerful  musings,  during  the  cookery  of 
a  chaudiere*  John  Watebs^ 
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8  T  A  NZ  A  8 


<  Ho!  every  on*  that  (btntetli,  come  ye  to  the  waten!*   •     •     •    *  Aod  let  him  that  ia  atkirat, 
eome^    And  whoaoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely.* 


I. 


Jot  for  the  blessed  promise  1  life  immortal 
Glows  through  its  numbers,  with  unclouded  light, 

And  Heaven's  eternal  walls  and  golden  portal 
Rise  into  prospect  on  the  enraptured  sight. 

II. 

Come  to  the  waters !  though  thy  heart  be  gushing 
With  childhood's  spirits,  unrepressed  by  pain, 

And  the  fresh  tide  of  life  be  freely  rushing, 
Like  mountain  streamlets,  through  the  youthful  vein : 

III. 

Come  to  the  shores  of  Zion's  hallowed  river ! 

While  life  is  bright  with  innocence  and  truth ; 
Turn  from  earth's  blessings  to  their  bounteous  Oiver, 

Drink  of  the  fount,  and  Know  eternal  youth ! 

n. 

Come  to  the  waters!  thou  whose  locks  are  hoary, 
Thou  patriarch  sire,  whose  cares  will  soon  be  o'er  ^ 

Turn  from  the  earth  and  seek  unfading[  glory, 
Drink  of  the  waters  1-^  drink  and  thirst  no  more  \ 

V. 

Child  of  affliction,  \n  the  weeds  of  mourning, 
With  spirit  heaving  in  unceasing  throes, 

Come  where  the  lamp  of  life  is  ftver  burningj 
Drink  at  the  heavenly  stream,  and  end  thy  woeai.' 

▼I. 

Come  to  the  waters  I  to  the  crystal  fountain. 
Purer  than  that  which  followed  Moses'  rod ; 

The  stream  of  Life,  from  Zion's  holy  mountain, 
Fast  by  the  ever-glorious  throne  of  God  ! 

VIL 

Come  to  the  waters !  though  life's  path  be  drearer 
And  earth's  allurements  no  delight  can  give ; 

Lay  down  thy  burthen,  traveller  worn  anawear^, 
Lay  down  the  oppressive  burthen,  drink  and  hvel 

VIII. 

Lo,  the  lone  wanderer,  as  he  sadly  traces 
The  lengthening  sands  on  Lybia's  burning  wastes 

Exults  in  joy,  to  find  a  green  oasis, 
Springs  to  the  sparkling  pool,  and  stoops  to  tast^. 

'»• 
Thus,  on  life's  path,  the  oases  of  the  spirit 

Cheer  the  sad  pilsrim  towurd  his  heavenly  goal^ 
Whither  he  gladly  hastens,  to  inherit 

The  glorious  mansions  of  the  ransomed  souL 


Ends  of  the  earth,  ho  1  come  ye  to  the  waters ! 

Give  up,  thou  East,  and  hold  not  back,  thou  West  $ 
Princes  and  peasants,  parents,  sons,  and  daughters, 

Approach,  partake,  and  find  eternal  rest  \ 

rr«iVeri<,Pa.,6aiiro.  I0rl84a  Pliht  Eaelc. 
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THE     DAY-BOOK     OF     LIFE. 


BT  B.  A.  DUTCKINCK* 


I. 

Nothing  can  happen  in  the  world,  that  may  not  interest  the  culti- 
vated mind  :  even  the  fopperies  of  fashionable  life  have  a  true  side 
and  an  untrue  one. 

The  world  is  full  of  meaning.  There  is  nothing  really  insignifi- 
cant in  Nature :  no  blade  of  grass  but  points  as  certainly  to  the  sky, 
as  the  highest  pine  tree. 

XII. 

Th£  humanity  of  Nature  has  not  been  enough  dwelt  tipon,  com- 
pared with  her  grandeur,  beauty,  grace;  elements,  indeed,  of  the 
first.  We  look  upon  Nature  according  to  the  mood  of  our  own 
minds  at  the  moment ;  but  she  soon  cherishes  all  that  is  good  in  us. 
If  we  have  the  capacity  to  feel  sorrow  in  her  presence,  she  has 

Sower  to  change  the  sorrow,  through  gentle  melancholy,  into  joy.  We 
o  well  to  imitate  the  miser,  and  keep  a  hoard  of  pure  gold,  the 
heart's  best  affections,  to  visit  sometimes  in  the  depths  of  the  wood. 

IV. 

Nature  is  not  enough  :  we  need  men  and  cities ;  we  must  join, 
in  a  certain  way,  in  the  throng  and  tumult ;  we  must  retire  from 
solitude  :  the  wave  must  return  with  the  tide,  or  it  is  lost  upon  the 
shore. 

« 

'Keep  moving,'  is  the  practical  secret  of  greatness.  Move  not 
either  altogether  out  of  the  current,  for  there  is  much  there  to  help 
the  way.  The  man  is  wrong  who  has  not  much  sympathy  with  his 
times. 

VI. 

The  poet  will  sometimes  make  an  exception  for  himself,  since  he 
deals  with  Tnan,  not  men.  What  has  he  to  do  with  the  world  that  he 
has  left  behind  ]  '  He  can  neither  understand,'  says  Cowley,  '  nor 
speak  the  language  of  the  place :  a  naked  man  may  swim  in  the  sea, 
but  it  is  not  the  way  to  catch  fish  there :  they  are  likelier  to  devour 
him  than  he  them,  if  he  bring  no  nets,  and  use  no  deceits.' 

VII. 

The  daily  existence  of  large  cities  affords  an  argument  for  the 
general  better  qualities  of  human  nature-  There  is  even  very  little 
jostling,  and  the  police  is  an  inadequate  force,  reaching,  perhaps,  every 
five-hundredth  man.  The  rest  take  care  of  themselves  and  of  one 
another. 

VIII. 

The  solitude  of  crowds  is  oflen  said  to  be  more  solitary  than  lonely 
nature.    It  is  not  so.    There  is  something  companionable  in  the 
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dullest  face  of  the  most  unsocial  man  that  meets  the  eye.  Trees 
and  stones  are  less  suggestive  materials.  In  crowds,  we  catch,  whether 
we  will  or  not,  a  part  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  day.  The  mind  is 
excited  by  the  frequent  impressions. 

XX. 

The  misery  and  sorrow  which  appear  in  large  cities,  and  turn 
many  away,  should  only  speak  of  humanity  and  equality,  for  all  are 
equal  in  suflfering. 

X. 

Thbrb  are  some  thoughts  that  can  never  be  gained  in  the  crowd, 
and  in  most  instances  the  mind  must  seek  in  retirement  for  fineness 
and  delicacy  of  perception.  In  solitude,  we  separate  the^  real  from 
the  untrue,  and  so  return  to  the  world  to  handle  its  topics  With  more 
strength  ;  to  seize  the  heart  of  the  subject  with  greater  directness. 

The  only  way  to  respect  the  feeling  and  sensibilities  of  others,  is 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  ourselves.  We  reason  of  others  from  our 
own  stock  of  ideas,  and  feel  for  them  in  proportion  to  our  possession 
of  home-felt  passion. 

Solitude,  by  itself,  is  chastening.  To  know  the  air  silent  around 
us,  that  there  is  not  a  voice  within  hearing  through  the  palpable  dark- 
ness, is  to  be  conscious  of  an  awful  presence,  kindred  to  the  stillness 
of  the  grave. 

We  should  come  forth  from  retirement  not  unsocial  misanthropists, 
but  like  the  prophet  of  old,  our  very  countenances  radiant  with  be- 
nevolence, to  shine  upon  the  world. 

Let  the  man  then  be  spared  and  reverenced,  who  finds  his  aliment 
in  solitude ;  who  cares  more  for  the  feast  of  his  own  thoughts,  than 
for  the  tables  of  rich  citizens  ;  who  thanks  God  for  his  leisure,  and 
weaves  dreams  of  happiness  for  mankind. 

Remember  the  solitude  of  Milton  in  his  blindness. 

zi. 

The  greater  part  of  the  world,  most  men  of  business,  are  never 
dUme  one  half  hour  out  of  the  day.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  individuality  in  society,  or  that  so  few  men  are  ever  in  ad- 
vance of  the  circumstances  of  life  1 

XII. 

The  word  Vulgar.  This  word  has  done  a  great  deal  toward  keep- 
ing up  a  social  prejudice  against  much  honesty,  integrity,  and  worth, 
in  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  What  is  low-lived  is  said  to  be  vul- 
gar, from  the  Latin  vtdgus  ;  but  this  meanin?  has  been  altered  by 
Christianity,  by  the  improvements  of  society,  from  physical  causes, 
and  the  diffusion  of  education  generally,  since  the  Romans. 

By  *  vulgar^  should  be  understood '  whatever  is  lax,  because  it  is 
untrue,  or  opposed  to  the  laws  of  propriety.'  It  is  vulgar  not  to  speak 
to  a  man  in  a  common  dress,  if  he  can  tell  you  something  new.  It 
is  vulgar  to  laugh  at  a  man,  when  you  should  weep  with  him. 

There  is  a  vulgarity  of  soul  as  well  as  of  manners.  The  highest 
instance  of  vulgarity  is  unmitigated  contempt.  Lying  is  extreme 
vulgarity. 
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■  ■■• '  i* ' III  ' 

Vulgar  is  the  antipodes  to  Noble  ;  and  the  use  of  the  latter  word 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  former.  Noble  is  a  word  no  longer  con- 
fined to  a  nobleman  by  birth ;  it  has  descended  to  all  classes,  while 
the  other  word  should  have  risen  as  well. 

ZUI. 

AssBRTiNo  the  truth  confidently,  on  all  occasions,  does  not  need- 
fully imply  proselytism,  by  which  I  mean,  personal  conversion  to 
some  particular  tenets.  The  truth  may  be  felt,  without  the  man  who 
utters  it  being  seen.  Proselytism  is  a  local  spirit ;  Truth  is  universal. 
One  is  of  man,  the  other  is  of  God  ;  one  may  be  wrong,  the  other 
will  secure  the  right  in  the  end. 

Gentleness  of  mind  is  the  foundation  of  good  manners,  for  a  man 
may  very  easily  be  more  clownish  with  his  tongue  than  with  his  legs, 
after  he  has  learned  all  that  the  dancing-master  can  teach.  Some 
people  have  .an  awkwardness  in  their  tone  of  voice.  The  mind  is  as 
much  out  of  its  place  in  untimely  or  improper  curiosity,  as  the  legs 
would  be  on  the  table. 

zv. 

Some  persons  must  be  alone,  to  do  any  thing.  They  must  have  it 
all  to  themselves.  They  are  advocates  for  Truth,  and  yet  loth  that 
any  one  should  join  them  in  defending  it.  This  is  not  necessarily 
selfish.  The  mind  is  so  delicate  in  its  perceptions',  that  it  is  over  nice ; 
so  cautious  of  itself,  that  it  distrusts  others,  and  loves  the  truth  it  has 
itself  sought  out,  so  well,  that  it  suspects  —  with  the  jealousy  of  aifec- 
tion — the  zeal  of  others  not  to  be  so  pure  and  devoted. 

XVI. 

The  hahit  of  criticism  may  easily  be  carried  too  far ;  though  the 
best  class  of  critics  are  the  most  tolerant  persons.  Many  things 
must  be  received  as  they  are,  with  open  hands,  trustingly,  confidingly, 
without  our  being  aware  that  we  are  even  tolerant.  We  must  leave 
the  reflex  satisfaction  of  the  wise  man,  to  be  happy  with  the  fool. 
They  who  are  not  sometimes  satisfied  without  being  critical,  are  like 
those  unhappy  kings  who  will  never  eat  of  a 'dish  for  fear  of  getting 
poisoned,  till  they  have  somebody  to  taste  it  for  them. 

XVII. 

It  is. commonly  people  who  are  half-educated,  that  are  guilty  of 
affectation.  The  clown  is  genuine ;  so  are  the  deep  scholar,  the 
poet,  and  the  true  wit. 

XVIII. 

The  best  opposition  to  error,  is  the  assertion  of  truth  without  con- 
troversy. This  is  the  Gorgon's  shield,  that  turns  all  her  enemies  to 
stone.  It  was  said  by  the  Highest  Truth,  '  I,  if  1  be  lifted  up,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me.' 

xiz. 

As  we  are  brought  up  in  society,  it  requires  much  Art  to  get  back 
to  Nature :  to  clear  away  prejudices,  common-places,  and  treat  a 
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subject  in  a  natural,  easy  manner ;  not  formal  art,  but  that  care  and 
study  supplied  best  by  the  cultivation  of  Taste,  which  is  enough  of  a 
natural  raculty,  to  preserve  us  from  the  artificial. 

The  way  to  be  just,  is  to  honor  genuineness  and  sincerity,  toherever 
we  find  it ;  and  the  way  to  be  wise,  is  to  test  this  habitually. 

ZXI. 

The  pursuit  of  Truth  is  like  the  act  of  swimming.  You  must  first 
trust  yourself  to  the  waters,  to  be  borne  up  by  them. 

ZXII. 

Sentiment  is  to  passion  what,  in  the  intellectual  fiiculties,  fancy  is 
to  imagination. 

ZZIII. 

The  first  early  sunshine  after  rain, '  the  childhood  of  the  day,'  or 
the  rainbow  at  even,  are  promises  that  after  clouds,  'joy  cometh  in 
the  morning.'  Fear  not  doubts  or  depression.  The  heart  is  elastic, 
and  cannot  be  crushed  :  in  its  lowest  state,  the  hour  of  deaths  poorhu* 
manicy  is  only  about  to  put  on  its  best  garments.  The  religion  which 
saves  man  from  fear,  and  does  most  for  Hope  and  Love,  the  direct- 
ness and  ffrasp  of  Faith  before  the  uncertain  issues  of  Intellect,  is  the 
best ;  and  this  is  the  day-spring  of  the  New  Testament. 

zxiv. 

Sentimental  people  are  often  hypocrites,  or  rather  contradict 
their  professions,  because  when  the  image  of  a  vice  is  once  brought 
before  the  mind,  whether  to  condemn  or  approve,  it  cannot  be  let 
go,  without  a  little  tampering.  The  only  way  is,  to  flee  vice  alto- 
gether. Observe  how  naturally  denunciations  against  scandal,  for 
instance,  are  followed  by  a  few  examples  of  it  in  notorious  persons ; 
and  so  the  evil  tongue,  that  was  a  moment  ago  so  fair-spoken,  is  now 
let  loose. 

The  couplet  of  Wordsworth's  ode, 

'  Still  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended,' 

Should  be  worn  on  the  breast  of  the  poor  pilgrim  of  earth,  like  an 
amulet.  It  is  a  charm,  di  prestige,  that  calls  out  the  finer  order  of  na- 
ture, with  calm  ideas  of  morality  and  elevated  joy. 


christian    fortitude. 

Thbt  falter  not,  nor  quail.   The  Christian's  breast 
Is  like  some  land-locked  haven  still  at  rest ; 
Around  it  and  beyond  it  skies  may  scowl, 
The  tempest  triumph,  and  the  whirlwind  howl, 
Tet  all  is  sunshine  here :  that  placid  eye 
Proclaims  the  great  sustaining  Deity. 
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LINES     TO      MY      MOTHER 


By  Thrasymlnl's  lake, 
I  sit  me  down,  to  watch  its  waters  blue, 
I  hear  its  ripples  on  the  pebbles  break, 

Its  fair  isles  meet  my  view. 

II. 

But  what  are  these  to  me, 
Thoueh  bathed  in  glory  by  Italia' a  sky  1 
Over  tne  hills  and  waters  wide,  to  thee. 

My  thoughts  in  gladness  fly. 

III. 

By  old  Byzantium's  walls. 
Mid  PflBstum's  relics  of  departed  time^ 
In  sad  Athena's  lone-deserted  halls, 

Where  flourished  mind  sublime ; 

IV. 

Beneath  the '  wondrous  dome' 
That  scales  the  heavens  on  Tiber's  classic  shore, 
Amidst  thy  mouldering  piles,  eternal  Rome ! 

Eternal,  though  no  more : 

V.  • 

Where  treaiis  the  mountaineer. 
On  Snowden's  top,  or  proud  Ben  Ledi's  side. 
Where  falls  the  glacier,  thundering  on  the  ei^  — 

The  Switzer's  home  of  pride : 

VI. 

My  wandering  fiset  have  strayed ; 
Yet  there^  where  Art  and  Nature's  majesty 
In  all  theu:  pomp  before  me  were  arrayed, 

My  heart  returned  to  thee. 

Vll. 

O,  in  my  younger  years, 
When  life  was  sun-light,  and  its  hours  were  bliss. 
When  childhood's  sorrows,  all  its  pains  and  fears, 

Were  soothed  by  thy  soft  kiss : 

vni. 

Then  did  I  love  thee  well ; 
And,  though  the  lines  of  manhood  on  my  brow 
Are  written,  yet  mv  bosom's  heaving  swell 

Tells  that  I  love  thee  now. 


IX. 

What  though  in  toil  and  care^ 
Those  sure  attendants  in  a  world  like  ours. 
What  though  its  conflicts  and  its  woes  I  share, 

Life  still  is  strewn  with  flowers. 


Yes!  it  is  joy  to  feel 
I  still  can  claim  one  treasure  from  above, 
One  gem,  unchanged,  undimmed,  through  wo  or  weal, 
A  mother's  deathless  love  I 
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■T    TBB    AVTBOE  OF    TBS    <  AMBUCAM    IB    VAEM,'    *  LBTTBBS    rBOM    LOBDOB/  ETC. 


B9MBBE     TBEBB. 


Deak  Mb.  Editor  :  What  shall  I  say  you  are  intent  upon,  these 
burning  Ides  of  June  1  Anxious,  no  doubt,  whether  Van  or  the 
General  may  win  the  honors  of  October,  and  whether  the  old  or  a 
new  set  of  rogues  had  better  mismanage  the  republic ;  \tondering  what 
Irving  will  delight  us  with  in  the  next  Knickerbocker,  and  whether 
the  Great  Western  will  not  soon  arrive,  bringing  us  Boz,  and  Hook, 
and  Blackwood,  and  ^oxiof  Mayip ;  in  deep  meditation  with  yoar 
friends,  the  serious  day  being  ended,  whether  it  is  better  to  dine  on 
a  surloin  at  Paine's,  or  on  petiUplata  at  Delmonico's ;  tempering  the 
'  Syrian  heats'  of  the  evening  in  a  matrimonial  promenade,  and 
refrigeratory  ices  at  Niblo's. 

Ti'ake  my  advice,  and  deceiving  your  clients  by  the  postern  gate, 
leave  the  trader  to  cheat  his  customers,  the  politician  to  wear  his 
conscience  out  in  lying,  and  his  understanding  in  cavilling ;  the 
penurious  niggard  to  watch  upon  his  hoarded  chests ;  and  pass  a 
month  of  the  year  with  tel^  and  the  turtle-doves,  in  the  quiet  nunnery 
of  our  village.  Country  air  dissipates  the  bad  humors  engendered 
by  the  luxurious  city ;  and  occasional  fits  of  poverty  are  grateful  and 
genteel  recreations,  and  have  been  commended  by  the  poets  : 


'gratae  divitibaB  vices, 

Mandsque  parvo  sub  lare  paupenim 
Cense.' 

Reclining  rashly  under  the  hemlock,  perfumed  '  as  to  our  locks'  with 
the  bay-rum  or  fragrant  cologne,  we  will  eat  pic-nics  upon  the  green 
turf,  the  champaigne  stretching  its  long  neck  over  the  margin  of  the 
basket ;  and  then  we  will  talk  -rw-  gods  and  goddesses  !  —  not  of  the 
tariff,  or  '  opium  wars,'  or  abolition  of  negroes,  or  how  much  of 
national  glory,  or  acres  of  territory,  may  accrue  from  the  *  Boundary 
Question ;'  or  whether  rags  may  be  a  fit  representative  of  the  pre- 
cious metals ;  or  of  that  nonentity,  an  honest  and  well-governed 
commonwealth ;  but  of  what  lies  within  the  sphere  of  human  compre- 
hension and  human  affections,  and  of  which  it  is  shameful  to  be 
ignorant ;  of  what  brand  is  the  wine  ;  which  has  the  prettier  eyes, 
Blaise  or  Helen  ;  or  which,  perchance,  is  the  more  aerial  and  elastic, 
Fanny  Elssler  or  the  mountain  mist ;  and  which  the  sweeter,  Gara- 
dori's  smile  or  the  morning  rays  upon  the  moist  roses.  Why,  dear 
friend,  waste  our  thoughts  upon  indefinite  reasonings,  or  torture  our 
minds  with  cares  for  a  life  needy  of  so  little ;  and  why  encourage 
appetites  that  are  insatiate,  since  all  that  is  necessary  to  happiness 
and  rosy  health,  (I  call  to  witness  the  nine  hundred  Dutch  virgins  of 
Schuylkill  county,)  is  to  eat  sour-krout,  and  talk  Dutch  1  That  you 
may  know  to  what  delights  you  are  invited,  and  choose  the  period  of 
your  visit,  I  will  give  you  briefly  an  outline  of  our  seasons  and  their 
enjoyments. 
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Our  choice  season  is  the  Autumn.  The  mountains  and  sloping 
hills  being  now  decked  in  their  choicest  rural  imagery, '  serea  by 
the  mellomng  year ;'  the  deep  yellow  poplar,  and  purpled  oak,  and 
beech  of  vivid  red,  and  the  infinite  lighter  hues  blending  sweetly 
with  the  pine ;  the  mourning  of  summer,  and  dress  of  winter,  the 
green  and  never-fading  pine  !  The  picture  is  embellished,  too,  with 
the  most  fanciful  sunsets,  and  an  ever-changing  and  luxuriant  drapery 
of  clouds ;  now  scattered  in  gpray  specks,  or  blots  upon  the  firma- 
ment, and  now  piled  upon  the  horizon  in  a  compilation  of  huge 
mountains,  jutting  out  into  craggy  clifis  and  promontories;  and  now 
hanging  on  the  west,  fleecy  or  azure,  fringed  richly  with  the  sun, 
and  '  turning  their  silver  lining  on  the  night;'  a  landscape  that  would 
have  tempted  Claude  himself  to  forsake  his  beloved  Italian  skies ; 
and  one  tnat  should  least  of  all  be  discredited  by  hobbling  and  irre- 
verent prose. 

The  village  puts  on  its  snowy  mantle  in  November,  proud  as  a 
maiden  of  her  bridal  robes.  Now  sleighs  course  up  and  down,  with 
jingling  bells ;  and  school  boys  and  girls,  instinct  with  new  life,-  fill 
up  the  plains  and  avenues.  Some  drag  their  sleds  slow  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  long  hill,  and  some  skim  the  oblique  plain,  rapid  as  the  birds' 
flight ;  others  skate  on  the  thick-ribbed  ice  ;  or  arrayed  in  squads, 
awaiting  the  signal,  stand  armed  with  the  frbzen  element, 

*  While  Jove  descends  in  magazines  of  snow.' 

Their  loud  whoop  falls  upon  the  ^atas  the  voice  of  one's  childhood. 
The  season,  with  the  new  year,  grows  more  dismal ;  the  woods  now 
are  barcj  and  desolate,  stripped  by  the  rude  fingers  of  the  Storms. 
The  sky  looks  grim,  and  frowns  like  an  angry  demon  over  head. 
iEolus  has  opened  wide  the  portals  of  his  cave ;  Boreas,  his  hair 
crisped  with  frosts,  and  moustached  in  icicles,  grins  from  the  flanks 
of  the  Sharp  Mountain ;  and  Notus  and  his  blustering  brother,  and 
all  the  family  of  the  Winds,  rushing  from  the  nortH,  with  their  brooms 
sweep  off  the  snows  from  the  hill-tops,  and  mischievous  pile  them  on 
the  high-ways  and  miners^  sheds.  Men  fire  frozen  in  bed  at  the  side 
of  their  cold  wives.  Yoti  look  out  upon  the  disconsolate  prospect, 
and  are  oppressed ;  the  heart  quails,  and  the  tear  hangs  frozen  on  the 
cheek.  The  marble  of  the  grave-yard  seems  colder,  and  now  and 
then  a  ghost  rises  up  in  the  terrified  fancy,  and  shakes  its  winding 
sheet !  At  other  times,  it  is  sweet  to  sit  by  your  window,  and  look 
out  upon  a  snow-storm  among. the  pines  ;  now  dropping  in  a  slow 
and  constant  monotony  through  the  branches ;  now  raving  and  blus- 
tering with  the  north-west  winds,  and  now  coursing  and  crossing 
playfully,  or  quivering  and  reposing  as  light  feathers  in  the  air; 
sometimes  retrograding,  and  then  falling  sofbly  and  silently  upon  the 
earth.  He  has  missed  seeing  one  of  the  prettiest  exhibitions  of  the 
elements,  who  has  not  seen  a  snow-storm  at  JE'ine  Hill. 

Nor  is  less  enchanting  the  spectacle  of  the  grove  emerging  from  a 
wintry  rain ;  its  branches  incrusted  with  the  pure  crystal ;  its  lone 
hair  hanging  in  icicles,  and  fretted  with  the  hoar  frosts,  glittering  and 
gorgeous  as  an  Eastern  tale ;  or  of  the  night,  when  the  moonlight 
reposes  upon  the  snow  and  piny  leaves ;  when  the  stars  seem  set  in 
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the  pure  marble  of  the  sky ;  and  the  village  lights,  kindled  at  the 
unclosed  windows,  have  set  up  their  little  rivalship  with  the  starry 
firmament ;  the  miners,  too,  coursing  about  the  hills  with  lamps  upon 
their  brows,  and  the  smelting-fumace  vomiting  flames  from  its  top, 
and  glowing  from  its  liquid-hearth.  All  which  I- would  sing  in  a  divine 
strain ;  but  alas  !  what  can  I  do  1  Our  Castalian  springs  are  frozen 
over  seven  months  of  the  year. 

And  now,  with  what  pleasures  of  the  village  shall  I  tempt  you  ? 
What  dishes  shall  I  set  for  you  upon  this  pure  n apery  of  winter  1 
There  are  dances ;  will  you  flutter  to  an  air  of  Ros^ni  1  There  are 
village  fi&tes,  where  the  chatty  viUeggiatura  sits  over  her  tea  and  gos* 
sips.  The  pheasant  perches  upon  the  shumac,  awaiting  the  sports- 
man ;  the  rabbit  puts  his  nibbling  snout  into  the  noose,  and  is  hung ; 
and  the  dappled  deer  sweeps  through  the  forests  of  the  Broad  Moun- 
tain, about  to  figure  on  your  chafing-dishes,  with  currant-jelly.  Or  do 
you  affect  sleigh-matches  in  the  night,  when  Cynthia,  as  a  lady  in  her 
furs,  walks  in  fleecy  clouds  through  the  milky  way  ?  Believe  me, 
it  is  not  a  pleasure  to  be  despised,  to  scud  along  the  summit  of  these 
wild  hills,  wrapped  warm  ;  you  in  a  buflalo,  and  your  sweetheart  in 
the  downy  wool  that  once  grew  upon  the  pastures  of  Cashmere, 
and  look  out  upon  the  wide  and  wintiy  desolation  of  snow.  We 
will  sip  the  spicy  bowl  of  mulled -cider,  or  wine,  upon  the  Broacl 
Mountain  top,  with  our  companions,  who  will  have  flown  in  on  all 
sides  in  sleighs,  laden  with  ladies  and  minstrels ;  and  there  dance 
out  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  return  home  repentant  in  the  morning. 
If  you  will  allow  my  grateful  Muse,  she  will  relate  to  you  the  death 
of  Negro  Sam  —  an  event  of  two  winters  ago.  Till  night  had  clomb 
midway  in  the  heaven,  he  had  cheered  the  dance,  and  bowed  his 
fiddle,  and  kept  time  with  his  right  leg ;  but  returning  home,  and 
wandering  from  his  way,  he  was  smothered  by  the  storm  and  died. 
After  many  days,  he  was  found  immersed,  save  one  arm,  in  the  snow ; 
and  this  arm,  outstretched,  (the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,)  grasped 
the  fiddle.  It  was  saved  from  the  elements,  and  the  winds  sighing 
in  sweet  JEolian  notes  among  the  strings,  sang  the  funeral  dirge  of 
Negro  Sam.  Poor  Negro !  for  the  joy  he  aftbrded  the  nimble  feet  of 
men  and  women;  for  his  skill  in  his  art,  (for  he  had  'a  reasonable 
good  ear  for  jigs,*  though  for  sonatas,  and  such  like,  they  gave  him, 
the  spleen,)  and  for  his  untimely  end,  he  merits  from  aQ  who  visit 
this  mountain  the  tribute  of  a  tear ! 

When  March  comes,  the  snows,  yielding  to  returning  spring,  de- 
scend through  the  Schuylkill,  sweeping  away  bridges,  dams,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  husbandman,  and  sometimes  houses  and  their  tenants,  in 
the  impetuous  torrent.  The  clown  stands  upon  the  bank,  amazed  to 
see  the  tiny  stream  he  had  played  with  as  a  kitten,  now  raging  like  a 
roaring  bull.  The  brooks  babble  as  loud  as  any  gossip's  tongue,  and 
a  thousand  streamlets  are  drilling  their  little  gullies  along  the  moun- 
tain flanks.  March  is  not  safe  for  ladies  in  prunellas.  They  had 
better  bring  their  parabous,  or  clogs.  To  cross  the  streets  formerly, 
when  yet  pavements  were  not,  a  sturdy  youth  bore  the  slender  maid, 
feet  and  legs  dandling,  upon  his  shoulder  —  his  bust  only  out  of  the 
mad.  Alas,  rosy-bosomed  May  !  Winter  retires  reluctant  to  his  den, 
and  rallies  often  his  ruffians,  and  the  most  forward  buds  are  bitten. 
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June  confirms  the  year,  and  sets  off  the  mountains  in  all  the  painted 
pomp  of  rhododendrons.  Now  Hymen  walks  forth  in  his  yellow 
sock  and  saffron  robe,  and  the  shepherd  sings  bucolics  on  his  oaten 
straw.  The  gardens  are  spruce  and  trim,  and  lift  their  shrubby  bo- 
soms to  the  morning  dew,  and  the  air  is  aromatic  with  fragrant  flowers. 
You  would  wish,  like  Catullus,  (talking  of  his  mistress,)  to  be  all  nose, 

to  smell  them : 

'  Deos  rogabis 

Totam  at  te  fiiciant,  Fabelle,  nasum.' 

July  and  August  bring  the  dog-star  raging ;  but  the  hot  day  is  fol- 
lowed by  refreshing  nights ;  asking  for  bachelors  and  maids  the  protec- 
tion of  a  blanket  It  is  tempered  too  by  frequent  showers,  and  purified 
by  the  electric  fluid ;  the  thunder  now  riving  the  oak  into  splinters,  with 
a  vertical  crash ;  now  growling  or  muttering  along  the  horizontal  flinty 
ribs  of  the  mountain ;  and  now  in  a  continuous  roar,  as  if  Jove  drove 
his  car  overhead  ;  *and  sometimes  in  echoes,  bandied  from  hill  to  hill, 
and  expiring  at  length  in  almost  a  whisper  in  the  low  and  distant 
valley.  Dust,  '  the  thirsty  sister  of  mud,  as  somebody  calls  it,  now 
usurps  the  tyranny  of  Centre-street,  spoiling  ladies'  tempers  and  their 
furniture ;  and  the  heat  descends  upon  the  village  roofs  unmitigated. 
Not  a  leaf  interposes  between  them  and  the  angry  heavens ;  yet  the 
village  stands  where  ten  years  ago  one  crept  hardly  through  the  intri- 
cate wood  ;  where  the  spreading  chestnut  sheltered  the  traveller  under 
its  leafy  canopy,  and  the  tall  pine  bung  its  green  hair,  fanned  by  the 
luxurious  gales.  The  hills  too  in  the  vicinity  are  every  year  growing 
more  bald  and  deformed ;  the  stately  oak  and  hemlock  being  inhu- 
manly felled  to  supply  props  for  the  mines,  or  into 


—  *  ignoble  broomsticks  mad& 
To  sweep  tbe  alleys  they  were  born  to  shade.' 

Instead  of  a  forest,  rich  in  all  its  virgin  beauties,  we  have  a  field  of 
deadened  trees  that  never  die,  or  a  black  and  dismal  prospect  of  un- 
rooted stumps.  The  melancholy  heath  that  covers  Hownslow  has 
yet  its  flowers  in  August.  Necessity  in  part  justifies  this  ravage ;  but 
trees,  destined  to  be  the  pride  of  the  forest,  are  daily  cut  into  pea- 
sticks,  and  to  prop  as  many  beans  as  would  make  a  supper  for 
Pythagoras  ;  and  entire  woods  are  prostrated,  to  gratify  a  mad  pro- 
pensity to  destructiveness.  He  must  have  fed  his  infancy  upon  garlic, 
who  dared  fell  them  thus  Wantonly.  The  wretch !  no  cypress  or 
willow  shall  hang  upon  Eis  grave  :  his  bones  shall  bleach  upon  the 
commons ! 

Now  is  the  time  to  wake  with  the  morning's  opening  eye-lids,  the 
dew  hanging  in  pearls  upon  the  rose,  and  cull  posies  for  the  village 
maids ;  or  at  noon  sit  in  a  bower  of  honey-suckles,  to  read, 

*  Or  sport  with  Armarillis  in  the  shadeu 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nesera's  hair ;' 

or  stroll  by  the  Tumbling  Run,  trickling  over  the  smooth  pebbles,  or 
tumbling  down  from  rock  to  rock,  in  murmuring  cascades :  not 
Mincius,  or  Arethusa,  or  the  Pierian  springs  gushing  from  the  side  of 
Helicon,  are  sweeter  than  the  Tumbling  Run ;  or  to  stand  upon  a 
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rock,  thrusting  its  beak  over  the  stream,  and  fish  the  sly  trout  from 
the  quiet  Mill-creek ;  or  wander  where  fire-spitting  furnaces  light  up 
the  lonely  vale  of  the  Oatawissa. 

But  what  region  will  bear  unqualified  praise  for  July  and  August  ? 
Not  even  Pottsville.  Our  literary  employments  are  almost  in  total 
suspense ;  offering  perhaps  a  lecture  of  Combe  upon  heads  at  the 
Lyceum,  or  a  debate  at  the  Students'  Club  to  settle  up  such  knotty 
questions  as  past  ages  have  left  perplexed  and  undetermined.  And 
social  amusements  are  in  no  better  condition.  Patriotism  only,  which 
stands  the  dog-days  better  than  any  of  our  virtues,  pretends  to  assem- 
ble a  few  of  our  gravest  citizens.  These  gather  daily  about  the  door  of 
'  The  National,'  ready  to  die  in  a  minute  for  their  bleeding  country 
and  a  fat  office ;  and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  squint  Suspicion  and 
Scandal,  her  tongue  well  glibbed  with  lies,  go  out,  hand  in  hand,  to 
tea.  The  mid-day  air,  too,  is  singed ;  and  the  bats  with  their  leathern 
pinnions  grapple  to  the  walls  of  the  dripping  mines,  or  fly  about  the 
summer  chambers,  terrifying  out  of  .their  wits  the  squalling  fair  sex. 
The  streams  grow  lean  and  sickly;  the  Schuylkill,  the  father  of  rivers, 
has  scarce  strength  to  run  down  a  hill ;  the  miner's  wives  use  him  up 
in  washing  the  dishes.  Scouts  are  sent  nightly  from  Guinea-Hill  to 
rob  your  milk -houses ;  they  leave  you  but  your  eyes  to  weep  your 
strawberries,  and  sell  you  your  own  fatted  turkeys  next  morning, 
impaled  in  the  market 

There  are  still  delights  enough,  however,  to  reward  your  visit,  even 
at  this  season.  If  you  are  pious,  we  have  all  the  religions,  down  to 
the  '  Jumpers ;'  or  if  you  have  learned,  like  me,  the  secret  of  finding 
sermons  in  stones,  there  is  literally  no  place  in  which  you  can  be  so 
independent  of  the  church.  You  will  have  rides  and  drives  in  plea- 
sant equipages,  or  the  high-climbing  mountain  will  conduct  yt>u  on 
foot,  where  the  earth  touches  heaven ;  and  the  miner  rooting  up  the 
bellies  of  the  hills,  approaches  the  Stygian  darkness, 

*  Stygiisque  ombriB 
Enodiuntur  opes.' 

You  can  descend  thither,  or  send  your  card.  We  count  also  among 
our  miracles  a  volcano,  where  sulphurous  smoke  oozes  through  the 
earthy  pores,  withering  the  trees  ;  it  bums  like  a  maiden's  love,  with 
concealed  fires.  The  flame  is  visible  at  night,  and  would  be  famous 
in  a  more  poetic  latitude.  It  would  be  famous,  if  some  Lord  Nelvil 
and  Corinne  would  but  pay  it  a  visit.  We  have  no  water  scenery 
above  the  dignity  of  a  dam  ;  but  a  dappled  mist  sleeps  in  the  low 
valleys,  seeming,  in  early  morning  and  moonlight,  to  be  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  or  a  lake.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  this  vapor  at  sunrise,  in  its  re- 
treat up  the  flanks  of  the  Sharp  Mountain,  i  ou  may  hear  the  roar 
of  ocean  among  the  pines.  A  thunder-storm,  now  '  roules*  across  the 
heaven  with  such  convulsive  fits,  that  both  poles,  as  the  poet  Nabbes 
elegantly  expresses  it, 

'  Do  seem  to  kiss  etch  other's  ends.' 

One  more  temptation.     There  is  no  place  you  can  visit  in  July  and 

August,  with  such  sober  certainty  of  bemg  well.    Health  drops  dowa 

^ong  these  piny  hills,  as  manna  once  in  the  happy  Araby.    The 
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^rraye-yards  are  banknipt,  for  want  of  customersw  Should  you  stay 
in  New- York  till  age  snows  upon  you,  come  hither,  and  you  are  young 
again,  as  if  you  had  got  into  Medea's  kettle.  Come  then,  speedily, 
and  bring  Geoffrey  Craton  with  you.  I  will  set  sofas  under  the 
trees,  and  lamps  to  glitter  the  night  long  in  their  branches.  I  will  teach 
the  birds  a  sweeter  minstrelsy,  and  softer  murmurs  to  the  wizard 
Schuylkill.  Bat,  read  you  no  farther ;  the  rest  I  design  exclusiyely 
for  himself.  Dear  Geoffrey  !  By  what  arts  shall  I  dare  to  entice  you 
from  the  romaice  of  your  *l§leepy  Hollow,'  to  our  scraggy  hills  1 
I  will  give  you  two  oxen  broken  to  the  plough,  a  hive  of  fragrant 
bees,  a  calf  ready  to  be  weaned,  and  two  tamed  pigeons,  who  will 
teadi  you,  if  you  know  not,  how  to  love.  Do  not  despise  us  because 
we  are  rustics,  and  inhabit  the  rough  mountains.  The  muses  too,  in* 
habit  the  mountains,  and  the  gods  sometimes  left '  their  ambrosial 
heayen  for  the  mountains  of  Arcadia.'  Nor  because  we  are  men  of 
iron.  The  fair  queen  of  Love  had  for  her  husband  an  Iron-master. 
The  iron  itself  draws  the  adamant : 

'Pladdosque  Chftlyba  cognoKit  armores.' 

I  will  introduce  you  to  Roxalana,  and  it  is  no  slander  to  the  eglantine 
to  say  she  is  sweeter. 

If  the  Muses  delight  you  more,  you  shall  have  books,  and  a  cham- 
ber that  looks  down  through  the  silvery  pines  upon  the  village-roofs. 
Thais  shall  bring  you  flowers  in  full  baskets ;  ivy  for  your  brows, 
and  a  sprig  of  laurel ;  and  for  a  bouquet,  the  merry  snow-drop,  and 
sweet  savory  violets.  We  have  the  mignionette  too,  sweeter  than 
Cytherea's  breath,  and  we  have  lilies  that '  neither  sew  nor  spin  ;' 
and,  sleeping  in  ten  thousand  buds,  the  incomparable  rose  : 

'  Dal  verde  suo  modesta,  t  virginella, 
Chemezxoaperta  ancora,  e  miszzo  aacoaa; 
Quanto  86  mostra  men,  tan  to  d  piu  bella.' 

Or,  if  you  would  woo  the  sad  nymph  Solitude,  I  will  conduct  yoa 
where  the  grove  hangs  its  long  piny  hair,  softly  fanned  by  the  little 
Winds ;  where  the  earth  is  covered  with  a  leafy  carpet,  and  not  a 
footstep  is  heard  upon  its  silent  walks  ;  a  grove  yet  in  its  untouched 
virginity,  unviolated  by  the  axe,  unvisited  by  the  sun.  Or  you  may 
set  insphered  with  the  angels  upon  the  heaven  of  the  Sharp  Moun- 
tain, or  wander  by  the  rock-bosomed  Schuylkill,  which,  as  if  walking 
in  its  sleep,  moves  cautiously  along,  where  the  chestnut  stoops  its 
branches,  and  the  oriel  swings  its  cob-web  hammock  on  the  stream, 
rocked  by  the  idle  winds. 

Here  are  no  galleries  of  paintings ;  no  Dolchis,  n^r  Caracchis,  nor 
Domenichinos ;  but  we  will  make  Nature  sit  to  herself  with  the 
Daguerreotype.  Here  are  no  Italian  warblers,  no  Grisis,  no  Cara- 
doris,  nor  Rubinis ;  but  there  is  music  in  the  whispering  breezes,  in 
the  waters  when  they  meet  in  the  still  night,  in  the  virgin's  voice, 
'  that  babies  lulls  to  sleep,'  and  music  of  the  grove,  no  where  sweeter. 
Early  up,  the  restless  robin  bids  you  '  sweet  good  morrow ;'  the 
blackbird  salutes  your  window  with  his  '  chink  /  chink  /'  and  the 
pe-wee,  pe-wit,  and  plover,  his  voice  louder  than  the  bulVs,  and 
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the  ravishing  boblink,  itself  a  full  choir,  low-roosting  like  the  lark, 
rises  up, 

--^  *gaad6e  da  zephire, 
Sublime  en  Pair  vire  revire, 
Et  y  decliqu^  un  joli  crie, 
Qau  rit,  guerit,  et  tire  I'ire.* 

The  orchestra  is  in  fall  chorus  at  nine.  The  partridge  in  his  hazel 
copse  listens,  then  sings  '  Bob  White  P  and  the  mocking-bird  from 
its  cage,  sweeter  than  the  nightingale,  more  cackling^  than  the  goose, 
responds ;  and  the  daw  with  piteous  cry,  supplicates  mercy  for  its 
young.  The  chatty  brood  of  the  barn-yard  join  in.  Cluck  !  duck  ! 
the  hen,  and  like  a  busy  old  woman,  hastens  back  to  the  nest.  Tur- 
keys gobble ;  the  '  gallant  chanticleer,'  on  the  high  fence,  crows  his 
victory,  or  in  a  shrill  voice  warns  his  mates  of  the  hawk ;  and  the 
wood-pecker  flies  to  a  neighboring  tree,  and  sets  up  a  laugh. 

Why  do  the  male  birds  only  sing  ?  *  In  joy,'  said  a  malicious 
Greek, '  at  having  silent  wives.'  It  is  the  male  dove  only  that  com  / 
the  female  sometimes  coo-koos  ! 

If  you  are  fond  of  the  insect  performers,  they  are  here  also  in 
full  band.  Our  best  hoiio  is  the  humble-bee,  in  his  golden  corslets, 
making  love  to  the  tulip ;  our  fnezzo-soprano,  the  honey-bee,  sipping 
the  buckwheat,  and  shedding  music  from  his  fragrant  wings.  The 
grasshopper,  alas  !  who  sang  so  cheerily  to  the  Greeks,  is  now  tune- 
less as  the  swan  ;  a  mere  bait  for  a  fish-hook.  Ladies  say  the  flea 
has  a  little  musical  sound  in  its  step,  as  if  walking  on  clacks ;  a  hip- 
a-ti'clinch  kind  of  music,  that  predisposes  to  dancing.  The  mosquito 
rarely  favors  us  with  his  divine  adagio^  being  unfriendly  to  the 
mountain  air.  At  midnight,  the  lone  wife  sits  by  the  grate,  while 
the  spider's  death-watch  ticks,  awaiting  her  loitering  husband,  and 
listening  for  the  music  of  his  footstep  upon  her  door-sill ;  or  to  con- 
sole her,  the  merry  cricket  chirps,  and  sometimes  the  "sober  clock 
toddles  out,  and  rattles  his  castanets.  I  oflen  repose  in  a  bower 
of  thick  interwoven  trees,  in  the  hot  noon,  and  hear  the  gray-fly 
wind  his  sultry  honi ;  or,  if  in  a  poetic  mood,  solitary  upon  the  little 
porch,  entwined  with  the  wood-bine  and  jessamine,  and  hear. 

When  the  ev'ning  is  still, 
The  tree-frog's  solemn  monotione, 
And  now  and  then  the  beetle's  drone^ 

And  wailing  whip-poor-will : 

Or  by  the  hedges  hid, 
Listen  to  the  song. 
For  the  whole  nignt  long, 

Of  the  katy-did. 

I  write  without  books  or  memory,  and  am  obliged,  as  you  may 
easily  perceive,  to  make  my  own  poetry. 

Nor  is  this  all  the  music  I  have  in  store  for  you.  When  the 
clapper  has  g^f  en  its  last  thump  to  the  cracked  sides  of  the  Presby- 
terian bell ;  when  seated  alone  upon  a  couch,  silent  and  meditative, 
of  a  Sunday  morning,  the  family  at  prayers,  the  iEolian  harp  from  a 
distant  window,  tuned  by  the  whispering  winds,  will  swell  its  wild 
notes  sofUy,  then  to  a  frantic  scream,  then  die  away  gently  upon  the 
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breeze.  The  quiring  strings  shall  lodge,  too,  in  the  crannies  of 
grottos  and  copses  through  the  garden,  and  while  flowers  embrace 
your  feetj  fill  the  air  with  ravishing  melody.  I  have  found  out,  also, 
where  the  '  unseen  nymph*  lives  in  the  mountains ;  where  a  whisper 
is  heard  from  one  alcove  in  the  rock  to  another,  at  fifty  feet.  I  will 
put  Rox.  in  the  one,  and  from  the  other  you  may  hold  a  little  con- 
versation of  echoes  —  if  you  can,  for  she  takes  a  little  after  Con- 
greve's  girl,  who  had  to  die  before  echo  could  catch  the  last  word. 

To  give  one  a  nicer  sense  of  all  these  harmonies,  five  hundred 
dogs  used,  about  midnight,  to  set  up  a  general  howl,  and  wake  up 
the  village.  Is  it  not  strange  that  a  dog  in  a  state  of  nature  only 
whines,  and  that  barking  is  an  acquirement  he  attains  among  men  ] 
I  have  read  that  pigs,  too,  though  they  perhaps  grunt  in  the  wild 
state,  sleep  upon  moss,  eat  delicate  food,  and  bathe  in  the  clear 
stream ;  and  that  they  fall  into  the  filthy  practice  of  wallowing,  from 
their  intercourse  with  our  species.  But  the  dogs  having  on  one  oc- 
casion woke  up  our  chief  burgess,  last  winter,  he  has  had  them  all 
poisoned  off  with  medicated  sausages,  and  the  cynical  notes  are  now 
curtailed  from  the  village  choir. 

I  say  nothing  of  that  rural  musiciati  par  eminence^  *  who  counts 
the  night-watches  to  his  feathery  dames.'  The  Romans  tolerated 
this  music  in  their  city.  Lovers  were  warned  to  escape,  and  clients 
consulted  their  attorneys,  sub  galli  cantu.  But  the  Sybarite  police 
banished  all  cocks,  as  ours  dogs,  out  of  town.  I  would  not  call  the 
the  attention  of  our  Councils  (being  married  men)  to  the  subject. 
Nor  have  I  said  any  thing  of  forge-hammers  and  anvils,  so  common 
here,  and  upon  which  Pythagoras  invented  the  gamut ;  or  of  puffing 
engines  and  smelting  furnaces.  I  dislike  all  puffing,  and  smelting  too, 
unless  it  be  the  rubies  on  Nesera's  lips. 

The  ass,  however,  performing  so  many  useful  duties  beside  his 
ckoragic  functions,  in  our  community,  cannot  be  respectfully  omitted. 
He  is  called  a  bad  vocalist,  though  some  amateurs  prefer  him  to  the 
mule ;  but  he  is  perhaps  underrated.  There  are  many  notes  which 
alone  are  shocking  to  the  ear,  that  have  in  concert  an  agreeable  har- 
mony. The  gabble  of  the  goose  is  not  unpleasant  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  barn-yard,  and  there  are""  many  instances,  no  doubt,  in  which 
braying  would  improve  harmony.  If  one  looks  close  into  nature,  he 
will  find  nothing,  not  even  the  gargle  of  the  frog-pond,  created  in 
vain.  At  Musard's,  they  often  improve  the  spirit  of  a  gdllopade  by 
the  sudden  clank  and  crash  of  a  chain  upon  a  hollow  platform,  with 
now  and  then  a  scream  like  the  war-whoop  of  the  Seminoles.  It  has 
quite  a  pleasurable  effect  upon  the  nerves  of  a  Mardigras,  and  gives 
great  briskness  to  the  dance.  You  have  perhaps  a  itiuch  greater  ob- 
ligation, dear  Geoffrey,  to  us  scrib  ...  (I  must  not  digress.)  What 
the  Italians  understand,  and.  what  most  other  nations  do  not,  is  the 
harmonious  composition  of  discordant  sounds.  If  a  general  concert 
of  nature  could  be  formed,  the  crow,  as  well  as  the  nightingale,  would 
be  necessary  to  the  perfect  symphony ;  and  it  is  likely  even  the  file 
and  hand-saw  might  be  made  to  discourse  excellent  music.  But  even 
in  a  solo,  the  ass,  according  to  Coleridge,  has  his  merits.  He  has  cer- 
tainly the  merit  of  execution.  He  commences  with  a  few  prelusive 
notes,  gently,  as  if  essaying  his  organs,  rising  in  a  progressive  swell 
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to  enthusiasm,  and  then  gradually  dies  away  to  a  pathetic  close ;  an 
exact  prototype  of  the  best  German  and  Italian  compositions,  and  a 
living  sanction  of  the  genuine  and  authentic  instructions  of  the  Aca- 
demie  de  Musique. 

Long  enough  upon  one  string.  When  the  churls  are  asleep,  you 
will  walk  out  under  our  '  nice  moon,'  and  think  it  made  for  yourself 
Plague  on  the  world  for  stealing !  I  found  the  other  day  where 
Shakspeare  pilfered  his  pretty  line  : 

'  Fronde  super  viride,  quam  bland^  luna  quieecit ;' 

Almost  as  sweet  as  the  copy.  This  beauty  of  nature,  the  moon, 
is  no  where  so  perfect  as  at  Pine-Hill;  the  silvery  light  fall- 
ing against  the  hill,  sloping  southwardly,  among  the  evergreen 
boughs,  you  may  gather  it  from  the  piny  leaves.  Mothers  may  lap 
their  babies  in  it.  At  your  chamber-window  you  will  sit  for  hours, 
and  look  out  upon  the  ravishing  scene ;  upon  the  dainty  stars,  faint 
glimmering,  and  ask  : 

'  Who  filled  these  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil  I 

You  will  see  the  little  elves  that  sleep  by  day  in  the  rose-buds  and 
butter-cups,  playing  hide-and-seek  among  the  shrubbery ;  and  now 
and  then  flitting  by,  a  ghost,  wrapped  in  a  moonlight  shawl.  Poor 
Helen  !  and  her  seducer ;  why  can  I  not  tell  you  of  their  unhappy 
loves  ?  Here  they  wandered  through  the  grove,  with  *  knit  hands/ 
and  slept  linked  in  each  others*  arms  at  night.  Here  he  fell  in  the 
conflict ;  and  here  by  his  grave  she  sat,  under  the  unwholesome  stars, 
and  sang,  and  her  senses'raved  in  sweet  madness  as  she  sang.  ...  I 
have  reached  the  utmost  margin  of  my  space,  and  must  end.  If  you 
will  not  come,  nettles  and  buiTS  will  grow  upon  these  pretty  lawns, 
and  the  turtle  will  sit  mute  upon  the  withered  bough  ;  no  music  will 
be  heard  but  the  adder's  hiss,  or  deadly  rattle  of  the  rattle-snake  : 
the  winter  will  come  back,  and 

*  Hoary-headed  frosts 

Fall  upon  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose.' 


FAREWELL. 


A    FRAGMENT     FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF     GOETHE. 


I. 


III. 


Lbt  my  eyes  take  that  farewell, 
Which  my  faltering  lips  ne'er  can; 
Hard,  how  hard,  to  bear  it  well ! 
And  yet  still  I  am  a  man. 


II. 


Mournful  ^ows  in  hour  like  this 
Sweetest  tie  that  Love  can  seek ; 
Cold  is  from  thy  mouth  the  kiss, 
The  pressure  of  thy  band  is  weak. 


Once  when  these  by  theft  had  met, 
What  enchantment  did  it  bring ! 
Joyous  as  the  violet 
That  we  pluck  in  early  spring. 


IV. 


No  wreath  cull  I  for  thy  brow, 
No  rose  evermore  for  tnee ; 
Frances,  dear  I  't  is  spring-time  now, 
But  the  winter,  ah !  for  me  I 
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FOREST      SPORTS. 

BY  ALfRKD  B.  STREET,  AUTHOR  OF  *  THE  FOREST  WALK,'  'SPEARING,*  ETC. 

^  The  village  is  stirring  with  bustle  and  fright, 
The  shriek  of  the  panther  was  heard  overnight ; 
And  Tyler  told  Larkin,  that  down  by  the  drink 
The  wolves  howled  so  loudly  he  slept  not  a  wink  ; 
While  Meech,  the  big  hunter,  was  heard  to  declare 
He  yesterday  almost  fell  over  a  bear. 

Good  lack !  what  a  gossip  o'er  knitting  and  tea ; 
In  store  and  in  tavern,  what  tbronginga  we  see ! 
The  grannies  the  tales  bear,  each  forther  from  truth  : 
The  codgers  rehearse  the  bold  feats  of  their  youth ; 
Round  scamper  the  urchins,  and  yell  in  their  play, 
*  Look  out  for  the  fjanther,  he 's  coming  this  way  I' 
Tom  Evans  drops  in,  all  his  features  a- twist, 
And  tells  of  a  beautiful  yearling  he 's  miss'd; 
Joe  Mason  counts  over,  with  'blast'  and  with  'darn,* 
The  sheep  that  lie  dead  in  the  yard  by  his  barn ; 
And  Smetus  describes,  in  a  sorrowful  tone, 
His  hives  topsy-turvy,  and  honey  all  gone. 

The  rifles  are  taken  from  rafter  and  wall ; 

The  pouches  are  heavy  with  powder  and  ball, 

Hurrah  for  the  forest !  come  Tom  and  come  Joe, 

The  heifer  and  lambs  cry  aloud  '  To  the  foe !' 

Load,  Smetus,  your  weapon,  come  Tyler  and  Meech, 

And  bear,  wolf,  and  panther,  more  manners  we'll  teach  ! 

Our  hounds  beat  the  swamp ;  we  our  weapons  prepare : 
The  wolves  through  the  day  hold  their  rendezvous  there ; 
Emerginp;  at  midnight,  to  prowl,  and  to  slay 
Each  luckless  merino  that  falls  in  their  way. 

A  rustle  of  boughs ;  ha !  a  buck  springs  to  sight ! 
But  death  strikes  the  proud  one  while  bounding  iu  flight ; 
The  beautiful  creature  sinks  under  his  ban. 
Eluding  the  wolf-pack,  to  perish  by 'man. 

But  music,  hound-music,  bursts  shrill  from  the  swamp  i 
Crash,  flutter  the  ttiickcts,  with  rush,  and  with  tram'p  : 
Our  gaunt  robber-foes  are  arous'd,  and  we  seek 
Each  rifle  his  station,  just  vengeance  to  wreak ; 
We  hear  their  fierce  snarls,  while  vain  battle  they  wage, 
And  the  click  of  their  jaws  as  they  snap  in  their  rage : 
They  dart  from  their  coverts,  with  horrible  cries, 
Hair  bristling,  teeth  gnashing,  and  red  eleaming  eyes ; 
Pursuing,  Joe  plunges  head-first  in  the  oog, 
And  brings  death  to  nought  but  a  great  staring  frog; 
Tom  stumbles  o'er  Lufra,  who,  vexing  beneath, 
Avenges  the  wrong  by  a  gripe  of"^  his  teeth  ; 
The  rest  ply  our  weapons,  fast,  steady,  and  true, 
And  eartn  with  their  dark  shaggy  figures  we  strew  : 
With  hearty  hurrahs  then,  we  push  on  our  way, 
Their  scalps  as  our  trophies  to  ooast  of  the  fray. 

The  hounds  are  now  scenting  yon  hemlock,  whose  sides 

A  yawning  and  deep-sunken  hollow  divides : 

With  snort  and  with  blow,  Bruin  springs  to  the  day, 

And,  scorning  his  company,  waddles  away. 

The  hounds  overtake  him ;  he  stops  and  he  rears. 

And  Lufra  lies  fiat,  from  a  box  on  his  ears ; 

The  black  wrestler  hugs,  in  his  terrible  grasp,' 

Poor  Juno,  who  writhes,  and  drops  dead  at  a  gasp  : 
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Bat  quickly  a  ballet  is  wing'd  throoffh  his  brain, 
And  Bruin  is  mark'd  on  our  list  of  the  slain. 

We  climb  the  wild  mountain ;  look  well,  as  we  tread, 

The  panther  might  bound  from  some  branch  oyerhead^ 

Hark !  list  bis  low  whining  1  eaze  up^  but  beware  1 

Or  dart-like  his  fierce  form  we^U  see  m  the  air. 

Ha !  there  sits  the  monster,  with  close-crouching  frames 

And  fiendish  eyes  glaring,  like  balls  of  red  flame. 

Our  rifles  point  upward ;  ne  bristles  his  back ; 

The  thick  oranches  shield  him;  we'll  wait  his  attack : 

His  muscles  contract;  with  a  leap  down  he  darts, 

His  shriek,  fierce  and  keen,  thrilluiff  cold  through  onr  hearts  i 

One  hound  is  dash'd  dead  by  a  stroke  of  his  paw, 

Another  is  crushed  in  the  grasp  of  his  jaw ! 

What  furv,  what  wild  tameless  fury,  he  shows,^ 

As  dauntless,  be  dashes  and  bounds  mid  his  foes ! 

One  rifle  its  bullet  unerring  has  driven. 

His  tawny  form  quails  not ;  new  strength  it  has  given : 

Another  cracks  eharpl jr ;  blood  flows  from  the  wound ; 

Another,  another ;  it  rains  on  the  gronnd ; 

And  not  till  a  ball  through  his  forehead  has  flown, 

He  rolls  with  a  shudder,  and  dies  with  a  groan. 


A     LEAF     FROM     FLORIDA. 


BY  THK  AUTHOR  OF   'MAJOK   DART.* 


About  tbree  miles  west  from  the  town  of  Tallahassee,  is  the  ruin 
of  an  old  Spanish  fort,  which  in  by^^gone  days  bore  the  name  of  San 
Lais.  Its  site  is  a  ridge  of  land  somewhat  higher  than  the  surrounding 
country,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  a  narrow  stream  of  running  water, 
and  on  a  fourth  descending  by  a  gentle  slope,  until  lost  in  the  thick 
mazes  of  a  swampy  hammock  at  its  base.  The  crumbled  walls  em- 
brace an  area  of  near  twenty  acres  of  ground,  on  which  may  yet  be 
traced  the  narrow  streets  of  a  small  village.  Three  or  four  hundred 
yards  to  the  north  of  the  principal  work,  and  connected  with  it  by  a 
covered  passage,  is  a  large  square  redoubt,  with  small  bastions.  The 
ancient  parapet  has  long  since  crumbled  to  a  mere  mound  of  earth, 
and  borne  trees  of  more  than  a  century's  growth,  whose  decayed 
trunks  now  half  fill  the  ditch  at  its  foot.  From  the  remains  of  an 
old  postern,  a  path  leads  down  a  steep  bank  to  a  small  spring  of  clear 
water,  which  was  arranged  to  supply  the  garrison,  when  not  confined 
within  the  walls  of  the  fort 

Various  points  in  the  vicinity  of  Ochlockonee  river  were  fortified 
by  the  earliest  settlers  of  Florida,  but  the  discouragiements  attendant 
upon  the  settlement  of  a  new  country,  and  the  untiring  hostility  of  its 
treacherous  inhabitants,  caused  them  one  after  another  to  be  deserted. 
In  middle  Florida,  San  Luis  is  said  to  be  the  last  which  resisted  the 
power  of  the  red  men.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  admirably 
situated  to  resist  an  Indian  attack ;  and  long  after  other  places  in  its 
vicinity  had  been  yielded  by  their  inhabitants,  the  garrison  and  people 
of  San  Luis  continued  to  dwell  in  fancied  security.  But  the  Indians 
ware  determined  to  drive  the  intruders  from  their  soil ;  and  after 
much  disagreement  and  quarrelling  among  themselves,  they  appeared 
jn  thousands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  cutting  off  all  commumcation 
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between  the  garrison  and  friends  without,  and  leaving  no  mode  of 
escape.  They  could  not,  however,  reduce  the  place  bv  assault ;  and 
the  Spaniards,  equally  aware  that  they  could  not  long  support  so 
•strict  a  siege,  and  without  a  hope  of  succor  from  their  friends,  after 
much  difficulty,  made  a  treaty  with  the  hostile  tribes,  by  which  they 
were  permitted  to  leave  the  country  without  molestation  from  their 
enemies ;  promising  on  their  part  never  more  to  return. 

It  was  a  day  of  sadness,  almost  of  despair,  on  which  the  comman- 
dant of  San  Luis  announced  to  the  garrison  the  provisions  of  the 
;treaty.  They  had  left  their  native  lapd  in  all  the  buoyancy  of  gallant 
.cavaliers, '  seeking  adventurous  enterprise.'  Lured  by  Uie  glory  of 
conquest,  and  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  glittering  spoils  of  the  new 
•world,  they  had  sacrificed  every  thing  to  the  spirit  of  adventure. 
Parents  waited  in  trembling  anxiety  the  fate  of  their  children,  and 
many  a  dark-eyed  maiden  mourned  the  absence  of  her  plighted  lover  ; 
but  all  in  the  cheering  hope  of  a  speedy  return,  laden  with  inex- 
haustible wealth  and  renown.  And  now  were  they  to  be  miserably 
disappointed!  They  had  confidently  expected  a  golden  harvest, 
which  the  country  no  where  presented  to  them  ;  but  ever  on  the  watch 
for  the  marvellous,  as  one  object  vanished,  another  not  less  alluring 
presented  itself;  until  fatigue  and  suffering  taught  them  contentment 
with  the  more  moderate  hope  of  founding  a  colony  in  the  new  world. 
They  had  first  seen  the  land  in  all  the  freshness  of  early  summer, 
when  the  forests  of  the  country  are  redolent  of  perfumes  from  flowers 
of  every  hue;  and  filled  with  admiration  of  a  scene  whose  gorgeous 
loveliness  surpassed  even  their  wild  conceptions,  they  were  ready  to 
imagine  every  nook  of  this  land  of  flowers  a  realization  of  the  garden 
■of  Eden,  land  every  spring  that  gurgled  forth  in  the  wilderness,  a 
fountain  of  perpetual  youth  !  But  the  flowers  faded,  and  many  a 
gallant  fellow  sickened  and  died  :  the  crystal  waters  had  no  power  to 
save  him.  And  now  was  their  last  hope  withered,  as  the  flowers 
which  had  faded  around  them ;  and  destitute  and  forlorn,  they  were 
to  be  driven  from  the  land  which  fancy  had  painted  in  the  glowing 
colors  of  an  Arabian  tale. 

On  the  morrow  succeeding  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  while  the 
chick  morning  mists  enveloped  the  fort  in  obscurity,  the  moraing  eun 
of  San  Luis  was  echoed  for  the  last  time  by  the  surrounding  wilder- 
ness, and  the  cheerful  bugle-note  which  merrily  bade  farewell  to  the 
resting  place  of  the  adventurers,  seemed  like  adding  the  mockery  of 
rejoicing  to  the  desolation  of  despair.  Silence  reigned  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Spaniards,  as  mile  after  mile  of  their  toilsome  retreat  was 
accomplished.  They  had  nearly  arrived  at  the  coast,  when,  as  they 
emerged  from  a  thick  hammock,  they  were  startled  by  the  well  known 
yell  of  the  Indians,  accompanied  by  a  flight  of  arrows  and  missiles, 
which  threw  them  into  confusion,  and  thinned  their  ranks  of  several 
of  their  stoutest  warriors.  A  few  moments,  and  amid  heaps  of  their 
enemies,  the  last  of  the  Spaniards  lay  stretched  upon  the  soil  which 
diey  had  trod  with  alternate  feelings  of  ecstacy  and  despair. 

Some  hours  after  the  departure  of  the  garrison,  the  Indians,  with 
yells  of  exultation,  had  rushed  into  the  fort,  to  riot  in  the  last  strong* 
hold  of  their  enemies.  A  mine  which  had  been  fired  by  their  own 
carelessness,  or  the  treachery  of  the  Spaniards,  exploded  in  the  midst 
of  their  revellings,  and  many  of  the  vast  number  within  and  around 
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the  fortress,  were  victims  of  the  explosion.  Whether  accident  or 
design  were  tlie  cause,  they  were  little  disposed  to  examine ;  but 
charging  all  to  the  hostility  of  those  whom  they  regarded  as  the  natu- 
ral enemies  of  their  race,  they  followed  them  to  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Ochlockonee,  and  avenged  the  death  of  their  people  by  the  blood 
of  the  last  white  man  who  remained  in  their  land. 

Thus  perished  the  garrison  of  San  Luis  ;  and  as  I  walked  upon  its 
ruined  walls,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  wood,  and  thought  of  the  years 
that  had  passed  since  it  was  the  strong-hold  of  the  conquering  Spaniard, 
the  whole  scene  seemed  enveloped  in  solemn  mystery ;  and  the  sur- 
rounding forest,  with  its  drooping  garlands  of  hanging  moss,  seemed 
decked  in  funereal  weeds  for  the  fate  alike  of  victor  and  vanquished. 

Every  place  which  has  been  the  scene  of  bloodshed,  must  have,  of 
right,  its  tutelary  ghosts  and  goblins  ;  and  the  old  Indian,  as  he  re- 
hearses the  story  of  San  Luis,  as  tradition  has  preserved  it  among  his 
people,  becomes  doubly  mysterious,  as  he  ventures  to  speak  of  the 
spints  which  rise  from  the  old  well  of  the  fort,  to  *  walk  post'  upon  its 
ruined  parapet.  '  And  at  times,'  he  adds,  *  when  the  thick  mist  hangs 
over  the  fortress,  you  may  hear  the  merry  winding  of  the  bugle,  as  the 
ghosts  file  through  the  old  postern,  on  their  retreat :'  but  as  I  have  a 
friend  who  sometimes  hunts  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  possible  that  the  bugle 
was  intended  for  the  dogs  ;  but  the  spirits  are  doubtless  real  spirits. 


p.  B. 


CHEERFULNESS. 


rROM  SALIt,  A  OBEMAN  POET,  QUOTED  BY  PBOrBSSOB  LOROPBLLOW. 


Open  the  soul  to  the  hliss  that  illumes : 
Hear !  it  is  heard  in  the  linnet's  low  song ; 
Breathe !  it  the  thicket  of  roses  perfumes, 
Feel !  it  is  rippling  the  small  brook  along : 
Taste !  in  the  juice  of  the  soft  grape  it  glows, 
Seasons  the  fruits  in  the  wild  rural  bowers ; 
See  I  in  each  herb  and  leaf  greener  it  grows, 
Paints  us  the  view  of  the  Valley  of  Flo  wers. 

Friends  I  why  is  gliding  the  womanly  tear 
Over  the  cheek  of  your  ripening  bloom  1 
Fit  then  for  men  do  weak  longings  appear  7 
Crave  you  as  cowards  the  mould' ring  tomb ! 
Nobler  things  still  to  achieve  must  we  stay, 
Much  that  is  good  too  not  yet  has  been 

done; 
Duty's  fulfilment  does  cheerfulness  pay, 
Peace  shadows  ever  the  goal  that  is  won. 

Manifold  troubles  and  manifold  smart 
Pain  us  in  truth,  and  the  fault  is  our  own ; 
Hope  is  a  balm  to  the  sore- smitten  heart, 
Patience  will  strengthen  the  patient  alone. 
Gayer  when  shadow  of  pensiveness  grows, 
Lift,  to  the   stars,  then,  the  low-drooping 

mind; 
Foster  but  manlv  and  lofty  repose. 
Once  at  the  end,  tnere  success  you  'II  find. 


Let  us  with  joy  see  creation  so  fair, 
God's  blessed  nature  is  charming  all  o*6r  I 
But  let  us  silence  the  needy  man's  prayer, 
Joys  of  beneficence  charm  us  still  more. 
Love  too,  for  love  is  the  impulse  most  sweet, 
If  but  by  innocence  blest  be  its  glow ;  [meet, 
But  vou  must  love  too  with  love  wise  and 
All  that  is  good,  fair,  and  noble  below. 

Work !  for  through  business  the  wise  man 

is  seen ; 
With  it  are  glory  undying,  and  praise : 
Mark  with  your  deeds  then  the  giddy  routine 
Of  the  swift  cycle  of  on-rolhng  days  : 
Bless  the  great  circle  that  arches  us  round, 
Use  its  advantages,  too,  as  each  may ; 
All  then  in  silent  enchantment  isdrown'd! 
Oh !  this  can  brighten  the  gloomiest  day  \ 

Courage !  for  woes  are,  when  once  at  an  end, 
Balm  to  the  soul,  as  to  meadows  the  dewl 
Tombs  o'er  which  cypresses  lowly  depend, 
Soon  are  adorn'd  by  Forget-  me-nots  blue. 
Friends !  to  rejoice  we  assuredly  ought ; 
Joy  is  the  Father's  exalted  command : 
Joy  has  to  Innocence  ill  never  wrought — 
Smiles  she  through  roses,  when  Death 
is  at  hand. 
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BULL-FIGHT    AT    SANTA    MARIA. 


BY    6B0RGB     HILL. 


The  twenty-fifth  of  July,  being  the  festival  of  St.  James  of  Com- 
postella,  we  left  Cadiz  at  an  early  hour,  and  crossed  the  bay,  to  wit- 
ness the  bull-fight,  which,  in  honor  of  that  worthy,  was  to  take  place 
at  Santa  Maria. 

At  four  p.  M.  we  entered  the  theatre,  an  immense  edifice,  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  could  not  have  been  less  than  two  thousand 
feet.  The  arena,  or  pit,  was  encircled  by  a  barrier  five  feet  high,  in 
front  of  which,  and  at  short  intervals,  were  planted  small  out-posts,  as 
points  to  which  the  foot-combatants  might,  in  case  of  danger,  retreat, 
and  as  stations  for  the  guards.  Behind  the  barrier,  rose,  to  the  height 
of  from  twenty*five  to  thirty  feet,  tiers  of  seats,  in  the  manner  of 
steps,  and  above  and  beyond  them  a  double  gallery.  They  were  to- 
gether capable  of  containing  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  spectators, 
and  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  performance,  were  com- 
pletely filled. 

From  the  groups  below,  our  eyes  were  soon  turned  to  the  more 
attractive,  though  less  picturesque,  spectacle,  in  the  upper  .seats, 
where  rows  of  beautiful  women,  their  necks,  arms,  and  hands 
loaded  and  sparkling  with  jewelry,  were  seen  rising  one  above  ano- 
ther, like  flowers  in  a  conservatory.  Suddenly  the  hum  of  voices 
subsided  ;  the  water-venders  ceased  their  cry ;  and  a  flourish  of  trum- 

Sets  announced  the  entrance  of  the  Governor.  There  was  a  second 
ourish  ;  the  door  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  list  opened  ;  a  de- 
tachment of  soldiers  were  marched  in,  and  having  seen  the  arena 
cleared  of  its  last  straggler,  stationed  in  pairs  at  the  out-posts.  They 
were  followed  by  the  combatants,  consisting  of  the  Picadores,  or 
pikemen,  on  horseback,  and  the  Chulos,  Bandarillieros,  or  dartmen, 
and  Matadores,  on  foot.  Having  advanced  and  saluted  the  Governor, 
they  were  divided  into  two  companies,  and  drawn  up  in  a  line,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  door  by  which  the  bull  was  to  enter. 

The  Picadores  wore  low-crowned,  broad-brimmed,  drab-colored 
hats,  at  the  sides  of  which  were  fastened  knots  of  white  and  yellow 
ribbon.  Their  jackets  were  of  red  cloth,  laced  with  gold;  from  the 
waist  to  the  feet  they  were  heavily  clad  in  buck-skin,  lined  with  cork. 

They  were  mounted  on  high-peaked  Morisco  saddles,  with  shovel 
stirrups,  and  bore  each  a  long  lance,  or  pike,  the  ends  of  which  were 
armed  with  short  iron  points.  Of  all  the  combatants,  the  Picadore, 
the  Matadore  perhaps  excepted,  incurs  the  greatest  hazard ;  and  it  is 
to  bis  skill,  courage,  and  encounter  with  the  bull,  that  the  spectacle 
mainly  owes  its  interest.  The  dress  of  the  Chulos,  dartmen,  and 
Matadores,  consisted  of  jackets  and  knee-breeches,  of  green  or  blue 
cloth,  laced  with  silver,  light  cloaks  or  mantles,  of  diflerent  colors,  red 
sashes,  white  hose,  and  sandals. 

The  combatants  having  taken  their  stations,  all  eyes  were  now 
turned  and  fixed  on  the  door  by  which  the  bull  was  to  enter.  Most 
of  the  spectators  had,  in  their  eagerness  and  impatience,  started  to 
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their  feet :  a  single  voice  was  heard  to  exclaim, '  The  bull !  the  bull !' 
but  was  instantly  hissed  into  silence.  The  moment  at  length  came. 
The  trumpets  sounded,  the  door  opened ;  he  bounded  into  the  arena, 
and  was  received  by  a  shout  which  shook  the  theatre  to  its  founda- 
tion. He  was  a  gigantic  yet  beautiful  specimen  of  his  tribe,  to  which, 
compared  with  the  animal  that  commonly  bears  his  name,  he  indeed 
seemed  hardly  to  belong.  A  short  iron  barb,  to  which  sttips  of  red 
and  white  ribbon  were  attached,  had,  just  before  he  entered,  been  dri- 
ven into  his  baok.  He  seemed  not  to  feel  it,  but  having  been  pent 
dp  for  weeks  like  a  felon  in  his  cell,  and  subjected  to  a  preparatory 
course  of  torture,  to  be  conscious  only  of  a  wild  and  exulting  sense 
of  freedom.  It  was,  however,  of  but  short  duration.  At  the  sight 
of  the  barrier,  and  the  thousands  who  filled  the  seats  behind  it,  he 
paused,  surveyed  them  with  a  look  of  wonder  and  distrust,  and  then 
wheeled  and  retreated  to  the  door.  Finding  it  closed,  he  sprang  fu- 
riously toward  the  barrier,  but,  as  if  in  despair  of  clearing  it,  stopped 
short,  and  facing  the  Picadores,  dropped  his  head,  with  the  intent, 
apparently,  to  provoke  or  defy  their  attack!  At  this  instant  there  was 
a  third  flourish*,  as  a  signal  for  the  Chulos  to  advance.  Holding  his 
cloak  closely  folded  in  his  left  hand,  the  one  nearest  the  bull  now 
quickly  ran  up,  and  when  within  a  few  feet  of  his  horns,  grasped  and 
displayed  it  with  his  right,  and  was  instantly  pursued  by  him,  and 
driven  for  shelter  to  the  out-posts.  A  second  then  left  his  station,  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ring,  and  being  hard  pressed  in  his  retreat, 
dropped  his  cloak,  and  leaped  the  barrier.  The  bull  seemed  to  re- 
gard the  garment  as  a  part  of  the  man,  and  gored,  trampled,  and 
tossed  it  in  fragments  about  the  arena.  The  rest,  then,  one  by  one, 
advanced,  till  at  length  he  was  encircled  by  the  whole  troop,  now 
one  and  now  another  running  up  and  fluttering  his  cloak,  or  with  it 
streaming  behind  him,  or  let  fall  as  he  fled,  nimbly  escaping,  though 
often  but  by  a  well-timed  and  dexterous  leap  of  the  barrier,  from  the 
horns  of  his  enraged  and  headlong  pursuer.  One  of  them  had  the 
mishap  to  stumble  and  fall.  The  bull  rushed  on  vrith  an  intent  to  gore 
him,  and  a  shriek  was  heard  from  some  one  —  probably  his  chere 
atnie  — ^  of  the  women  in  the  galleries.  The  fellow  had  the  presence 
of  mind,  however,  to  seize  his  cloak,  raise  it  at  arm's  length  above 
his  breast,  and  thereby  so  far  divert  the  aim  of  the  bull,  as  to  escape 
unhurt.  Ashamed  of  his  mishap,  and  encouraged  by  the  cheers  of 
the  spectators,  he  sprang  nimbly  to  his  feet,  seized  the  bull  by  the 
horn,  leaped  over  his  back,  and  amid  a  thunder  of  applause,  escaped 
to  the  nearest  out-post. 

The  Picadores  had  till  this  moment  remained  at  their  stations,  and 
taken  neither  part,  nor  as  it  seemed  interest,  in  the  game.  The  signal 
was  now  made  for  them  to  advance ;  and  having  raised  their  pikes,  and 
spurred  their  horses  into  the  ring,  they  galloped  them  in  a  circle  about 
the  bull,  till  roused  and  exasperated  by  the  irruption  of  this  fresh  band 
of  assailants,  he  at  length  wheeled  and  selected  the  object  of  his  at- 
tack. Thus  menaced,  the  rider  reined  up  his  4iorse,  and  presented 
his  pike.  The  bull  dropped  his  head,  charged  and  received  the 
point  of  it  in  his  breast,  but  despite  the  resistance  of  man  and  wea- 
pon, drove  his  horns  into  the  body  of  the  horse,  let  out  his  entrails, 
and  laid  him,  with  his  rider,  rolling  and  writhing  in  the  dust.     At 
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the  instant  of  the  attack,  the  Chulos  ran  up  and  endeavored,  by  flut- 
tering their  cloaks,  to  divert  it.  He  now  turned  and  drove  them 
one  by  one  to  the  out-posts.  He  then  rushed  on  the  nearest  horse, 
forced  him  against  the  banier,  beat  in  his  ribs,  plunged  his  horns 
into  his  vitals,  and  laid  him,  with  the  blood  gushing  from  his  mouth 
and  nostrils,  dead  at  his  feet  The  rider  had  disappeared,  and  I  ex- 
pected nothing  less  than  to  see  him  dragged  out,  crushed  and  life- 
less, from  under  the  carcass  of  the  animal  he  had  but  the  moment 
before  so  gallantly  bestrode. 

He  was  at  length  extricated,  and  though  so  badly  hurt  he  could 
neither  well  move  or  stand,  a  fresh  horse  having  been  brought,  he  was 
lifted  into  the  saddle,  and  having  grasped  his  pike,  and  adjusted  his 
sombrero,  seemed,  as  he  sat  grim  and  upright,  covered  with  blood  and 
dust,  to  defy  not  only  the  bull  but  the  devil.  A  murmur  of  applause 
ran  through  the  theatre,  and  truly  if  stoicism  be  a  virtue,  he  deserved 
it.  The  next  Picadore  was  more  fortunate,  having  succeeded,  though 
not  without  a  long  and  desperate  struggle,  in  turning  the  bull, 
and  thereby  saving  his  horse,  a  feat  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
plaudits,  loud  and  long,  of  the  spectators.  These,  however,  1  ob- 
served, were  for  the  most  part,  as  they  should  have  been,  reserved 
for  the  bull.  Of  the  six  horses  which  he  next  encountered,  two  were 
killed,  and  the  rest  repeatedly  gored  and  thrown,  and  at  length  so  far 
disabled  as  to  be  with  difficulty  led  off  alive,  or  left  pawing  the  earth 
in  agony,  and  making  desperate  but  unavailing  efforts  to  rise.  In 
several  instances,  a  horse  was  galloped  about,  with  his  entrails  trailing 
in  the  dust,  till  they  were  torn  asunder  by  repeated  strokes  of  his 
hoofs,  and  in  this  state  compelled,  as  he  best  might,  to  sustain  a  fresh 
attack. 

The  trumpets  again  sounded,  the  Picadores  withdrew  to  their 
stations,  and  the  Baudarillieros  advanced,  grasping  each  a  brace  of 
barbed  darts,  the  long,  heavy  shafts  of  which  were  enveloped  in  a 
loose  net- work.  Running  quickly  up,  till  they  came  nearly  in  con- 
tact with  the  horns  of  the  bull,  they  let  fly  their  missiles  with  the  in* 
tent  to  fix  them  deeply  and  firmly  in  the  fore  and  upper  parts  of  his 
shoulders.  The  first  attempt  was  a  failure,  and  the  assailant  with-* 
drew,  amid  the  hisses  of  the  spectators.  It  indeed  seemed  to  be  a 
feat,  the  right  execution  of  which  required  no  small  degree  of  strength, 
courage,  and  skill.  At  one  time  a  dart  would  strike  the  bone  and  re- 
coil, with  its  barb  either  bent  or  broken  ;  at  another,  be  so  slightly 
infixed,  as  to  become  detached  by  its  own  weight,  or  a  single  shake  of 
the  bull's  brawny  neck.  He  was  now  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  rage 
and  torture  little  short  of  downright  madness,  and  ran  wildly  about 
the  arena,  goring  and  tossing  aside  such  of  the  dead  horses  as  lay  in 
his  way,  and  putting  to  flight  the  whole  troop  of  Chulos  and  dartmen. 
At  length  he  stopped  short  before  one  of  the  out-posts,  and  having 
for  an  instant  fixed  his  blood-stained  eye  on  the  group  it  sheltered, 
drove  his  shaggy  head  against  it,  as  if  determined  to  prostrate  it  by 
a  single  blow,  or  dash  out  his  brains  in  the  attempt.  Foiled  in  this 
effort,  he  plunged  headlong  toward  the  door,  near  which  the  Matadore 
or  death -man,  whom  he  at  length  confronted,  had  already  taken  hia; 
stand. 

He  was  a  shopt,  but  thick-set,  sinewy,  well-made  man  :  a  red  cloal^ 
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was  tbrown  across  his  loft  arm ;  in  his  right  hand  he  held  a  long, 
slender  sword.  At  the  blast  of  the  trumpet,  he  stepped  forth,  and 
having  passed  before  and  saluted  the  Governor,  addressed  himself  to 
his  task.  Approaching  the  bull,  with  a  deliberate  yet  firm  step,  and 
a  watchful  but  determmed  eye,  he  so  placed  himself  as  to  be  able, 
by  a  slight  movement  to  the  right,  to  receive  the  thrust  of  his  horns 
on  the  cloak,  and  having  levelled  the  poiut  of  his  sword  at  a  part  of 
the  neck  just  forward  of  the  right  shoulder,  resolutely  awaited  the 
shock.  It  came ;  the  weapon  failed  to  take  efibct,  and  was  hurled,  as 
the  bull  sprang  past  him,  into  the  air.  A  murmur  of  displeasure  ran 
through  the  assembly,  and  cries  were  heard  of  *  fool !'  *  coward !' 
'  away  with  him  V  He  seemed  not  to  heed  them,  but  with  a  com- 
posed, resolute  look,  resumed  his  position,  and  presented  his  sword. 
The  bull  rushed  on,  the  blade  was  buried  to  the  hilt  in  his  vitals,  and 
havine  staggered  toward  the  door,  he  fell,  with  the  blood  spouting 
from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  was  instantly  despatched  by  the 
stroke  of  a  knife  in  the  neck. 

The  trumpets  now  sounded,  the  door  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
list  was  thrown  open,  and  four  spirited  horses,  richly  caparisoned , 
sprang  in  abreast,  and  were  lashed,  tossing  their  heads  and  jangling 
^eir  bells,  at  full  speed  across  the  arena.  The  shaft  of  their  traces 
was  then  made  fast  to  the  horns  and  head  of  the  bull,  and  he  was 
drsj^ged  out  at  a  gallop. 

The  dead  horses  having  in  like  manner  been  remove4>  others  were 
brought  in ;  aqd  notwithstanding  the  crippled  state  of  the  Picadores, 
most  of  whom  had  been  repeatedly  thrown,they  were  instantly  mounted 
and  galloped  to  their  stations.  The  trumpets  once  more  sounded, 
thedoor  opened,  and  in  bounded  the  second  bull.  As  if  apprized  of 
the  fat^  of  l^is  fellow,  and  determined,  without  loss  of  time,  to  avenge 
it,  he  did  not  wait  for  the  attack  of  the  Chulos,  but  sprang  furiously 
at  the  horse  of  the  nearest  Picadore,  gored  him  under  the  right  flank, 
tore  out  his  entrails,  ai>d  threw  him  with  such  violence  against  the 
barrier,  that  be  fell  and  expired  without  a  struggle.  His  rider, 
covered  with  blood  and  dust,  his  pike-staff  broken  and  sombrero 
crushed,  was  dragged  out  fron^  pnder  him,  and  borne  off;  whether 
dead  or  alive,  I  was  unable  to  learn.  A  second  and  third  horse  were 
in  quick  succession,  and  in  like  manner,  despatched ;  their  riders 
grasping  their  pike-staves  with  both  hands,  driving  the  points  of  them 
into  the  breast  or  shoulders  of  the  bull,  and  struggling  with  all  their 
might  to  repel  or  turn  him,  till  hurled  headlong  from  their  seats,  or 
wiui  violence  against  the  barrier. 

A  few  of  the  women  now  retired,  and  one  fainted.  They  were,  I 
observed,  ladies  of  a  certain  age,  and  not  remarkable  for  their  good 
looks.     The  young  and  handsome  kept  their  color  and  their  places. 

From  the  total  overthrow  or  dii^persion  of  the  combatants  on  this 
side  of  the  arena,  the  bull  now  crossed  to  the  other,  a  frightful  yet 
pitiable  abject ;  his  nostrils  spread,  his  eyes  flashing,  his  horns  dyed, 
and  hjs  fo^head ,  breast,  and  sides,  bathed  in  blood.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  one  of  the  Picadores  on  that  side  rode  up  and  presented  the 
point  of  his  ^ke.  His  horse  was  instantly  gored,  lifted  from  his  feet, 
thrown  with  l^is  rider  across  the  back  of  the  bull,  and  thence  head* 
loDg  to  the  grpiind.    Of  the  five  l^orses  which  he  afterwand  attacked, 
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three  were  killed  on  the  spot.  Assailed  by  the  dartmen  till  his 
sboulders  bristled  like  a  quiver-head  with  their  shafts,  he  was  at  length 
encountered  by  the  sword  of  the  Matadore,  who,  at  the  first  trial, 
drove  it  to  his  heart.  Even  afler  receiving  his  death-blow,  he  neither 
quailed  nor  retreated,  but  fell  with  his  eye  confronting,  and  his  horns 
levelled  at,  his  antagonist,  as  if  bent  on  collecting  all  his  remaining 
energies  for  a  last  desperate  assault. 

Six  bulls  were  afterward  let  in,  and  in  like  manner  encountered 
and  killed.  The  number  of  horses  killed  was  eighteen,  and  of  twenty 
more,  the  greater  part  were  led  off  more  dead  than  alive.  The  courage 
and  strength  of  the  fifth  bull  seeming  to  flag,  the  nettings  of  the  darts 
were  charged  with  fire-works,  and  he  bounded  madly  about  the  ctrena, 
astounded  and  tormented  by  their  exploding  contents,  and  enveloped 
in  a  cloud  of  flame,  sparkles,  and  smoke. 


THE     GRAVE     OF     GENIUS^ 


BY    MAllV    B.    HBWITT. 


*Sint  a  buried  in  that  part  of  the  eourt-jrard  feeing  tbe  tea,  tiloee  by  tbe  ramparts:  no  ttove 
niarke  her  frave ;  it  is  not  even  raised  above  the  leTel  of  the  jard ;  and  were  It  not  Ibr  tlie  few  re- 
cently placed  briclu,  it  would  be  difflculi  to  find  tbe  spot.'  Ioobhal  or  Caft.  HnaAMni. 


I  coMs  to  thee  a  etranger, 

0  England ! — Fatherland ! 
There  'a  a  crpreaa  garland  o'er  the  lyre 

1  am  holding  in  mv  hand ; 
And  1  will  Btnke  to  thee,  to-night, 

The  mighty  chorda  of  soul, 
TOl  the  i^elhng  tide  of  Ions  pent  thought 
Triumphantly  shall  roll! 

There  ia  jov  in  all  your  palaces, 

There  is  /easting  in  your  halls, 
Where  the  noble  and  the  beautiful 

Are  gathered  mid  the  walls ; 
And  ever  on  the  midnight  air 

Glad  music  pours  along, 
Where  the  hundred  harps  of  England 

Lift  high  the  voice  of  song. 


festive  lamps  and  garlands, 

I  wander  sad  and  slow, 
And  I  list  in  vain  the  lay  I  loved, 

In  the  days  of  long  aeo ; 
While  aye  yon  laurerd  Tyre 

Seems  moorniulljr  to  swell, 
Moans  low  beneath  its  veiling  leaves, 

Like  the  wailing  ocean  shell. 

I  have  flung  off  the  myrtle, 

There's  a  flush  upon  my  theek. 
There  are  burning  words  upon  my  lip, 

And  thoughts  I  fain  would  speak; 
I  tear  the  mournful  cypress 

That  enwreathes  thee,  O !  my  lyre ! 
And  I  strike  to  England's  maiden  tiard 

His  Rowing  chords  of  fire  \ 


Oh !  listen !  Harp  of  England  I 

There 's  a  dower  that  to  thee  clings, 
And  a  fadeless  wealth  of  laurel 

Entwining  all  thy  strings ;      [chords, 
^nd  woman's  hand  hath    smote    thy 

With  a  stroke  all  bold  and  free, 
Till  the  mighty  flood  of  English  song 

Hath  gone  o'er  every  sea  I 

Long  in  your  noble  minsters, 

With  your  dust  of  heroes  kept  9 
'Neath  sculptured  urn  and  ceootapfa^ 

Your  nameless  dead  have  slept  % 
While  she  who  cull'd  fresh  buds  of  song. 

Your  ancient  crown  to  graces 
Rests  coldly  shrined  in  stranger  etrtbt 

No  stone  to  mark  the  place  I 

Far  o'er  the  dark  bine  waters, 

With  their  measured,  onward  swsspb 
Hymned  by  the  diree-like  voices 

Of  the  melancholy  deep; 
Trod  'neath  the  passing  footstep 

Of  the  felon,  and  the  slave, 
There  by  the  sea-beat  ramparts  lies 

Her  lone^  unhallowed  grave  I 

Oh  I  wreathe  ye  fadeless  chaplets 

For  the  earth  that  shrouds  her  brefls^ 
And  raise  the  enduring  marble 

Above  her  place  of  rest ; 
And  lift  for  aye  the  harp  of  prais9 

High  o'er  her  laurel'a  head, 
Till  ren  the  Ethiop  honor  thee^ 

In  thine  illustrious  deadl 
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It  has  long  been  tbe  general  belief,  that  the  Gipsy  race,  which  is 
found  every  where  else,  has  never  yet  penetrated  into  America ;  bat 
the  opinion  is  erroneous.  There  is  a  family  on  Staten -Island,  whose 
history  and  habits  prove  their  Zingaro  descent,  despite  the  counter 
evidence  of  their  white  skins,  patches  of  which  may  be  seen  through 
the  rents  of  their  tatters,  like  intervals  of  blue  sky  in  a  clouded  em- 
pyrean. 

The  patriarch  of  the  horde  was,  in  his  life-time,  reputed  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  although  upon  this  point  no  intelligence  exists  in  any  paridi 
register  or  book  of  heraldry ;  a  matter  the  less  to  be  regretted,  that 
his  birth  is  not  likely  to  be  disputed  by  rival  nations  or  cities.  All 
that  is  certainly  known  of  him  is,  that  he  made  his  appearance  on  the 
island  about  forty  years  ago,  an  incarnation  of  laziness  and  pauper- 
ism, accompaniefl  by  a  biped  of  the  feminine  gender,  whom,  as  God 
made  her,  we  are  content  to  call  a  woman  :  they  evinced  no  desire  to 
hold  fellowship  with  their  kind  ;  but  immediately  plunged  into  the 
woods,  where  they  pertinaciously  hid  whatever  talents  and  merits 
they  possessed.  Probably  tbe  world  used  them  ill,  and  like  Timon, 
they  bad  left  it  in  disgust.  They  built  themselves  a  hut  of  brush- 
wood, and  lived,  unknowing  and  unknown,  upon  the  wild  products  of 
the  soil  and  the  sea-shore,  the  world  forgetting  and  the  world  for- 
got No  one  was  favored  with  any  notice  of  their  former  history  ; 
they  wrought  not  for  hire,  nor  did  they  seek  to  render  themselves  in 
the  slightest  degree  useful  to  their  fellow  creatures.  They  were 
satisfied  with  a  bare,  mysterious  existence,  the  objects  of  wonder 
and  pity ;  and  only  proved  themselves  human,  by  increasing  the  popu- 
lation of  Staten  Land  with  ten  sons  and  daughters. 

In  time  the  he-patriarch  died,  and  his  fame  died  with  him;  but  not 
till  he  had  so  indoctrinated  his  hopeful  family,  that  they  have  ever 
since  followed  his  praiseworthy  example.  A  short  time  since  we 
paid  these  Children  of  the  Mist  a  visit  at  their  residence,  profiting 
Dy  one  of  a  thousand  changes  of  abode  which  brought  them  within 
an  easy  walk  of  the  Quarantine-Ground.  Others  may  seek  objects 
of  interest  abroad ;  we  are  content  with  what  may  be  found  near 
home;  and  in  this  singular  family  we  found  a  happy  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  Golden  Age,  which  poets  so  much  regret,  and  agrarian 
politicians  so  devoutly  hope  and  expect  to  restore.  By  the  margin 
of  a  stagnant  swamp,  rife  with  malaria  and  intermittent  fever,  embo- 
somed in  thick  woods,  stood  a  pen  of  rough  boards,  obtained  Heaven 
knows  how,  about  ten  feet  square,  into  which  about  fifty  specimens 
of  animal  life,  human  and  canine,  were  crowded.  The  den  was 
roofed  over,  and  refused  entrance  to  the  sun ;  but  was  by  no  means 
so  inhospitable  to  the  rain.  The  four  winds  of  Heaven  sought  and 
£9und  free  ingress  and  egress  through  the  chinks ;  the  floor  was  not| 
and  altogether  we  have  seen  much  better  appointed  pig-styes.  We 
^rst  discovered  our  proximity  to  this  Temple  of  the  Winds,  by  the 
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greetiog  of  a  herd  of  sorry  curs,  who  made  a  great  noise,  but  re- 
treated snarling,  and  with  averted  tails,  at  the  first  exhibition  of  a  stone 
or  a  stick,  as  the  dogs  of  the  aborigines  are  wont  tt)  do.  A  shrill, 
cracked,  but  clear  voice  from  within,  uplifted  in  energetic  objurga- 
tion, stilled  the  clamor,  and  we  entered  upon  a  scene  that  beggars 
and  defies  description.  We  had  seen  poverty  before ;  but  had  never 
an  adequate  conception  of  its  extreme  until  now. 

A  bundle  of  rags,  endowed  with  suspicious  and  alarming  powers 
of  locomotion,  advanced  to  do  the  honors  of  the  mansion.  An  un- 
earthly squeak,  that  would  have  driven  a  parrot  of  any  ear  distracted, 
proclaimed  that  the  thing  was  human  ;  and  after  close  inspection,  we 
made  out  a  set  of  features  which  we  could  only  have  supposed  to 
belong  to  Calvin  Edson,  or  the  Witch  of  Endor.  The  head  sur- 
mounted a  withered  atomy,  from  which  every  muscular  fibre  seemed 
to  have  dried  away.  There  was  nothing  left  for  Decay  to  prey 
upon :  a  particle  more  of  waste,  and  the  fabric  must  have  evapora- 
ted, or  been  scattered  with  the  first  puff,  like  a  pinch  of  snuff.  This 
was  the  worthy  mother  of  tlie  brood.  Age  could  not  make  her  head 
whiter.  She  must  have  been  more  than  a  century  old,  and  yet  hear- 
ing, vision,  speech,  every  faculty,  was  unimpairedi  and  she  was  as 
brisk  as  any  of  the  horde.  According  to  all  appearances,  Time  had 
lost  all  power  over  her,  and  she  may  yet  live  longer  than  the  ever- 
lasting pyramids.  Fancy  a  mummy  stalking  from  its  case,  and  you 
have  some  idea  of  this  spectral  apparition. 

Around  the  den  were  arranged  without  arrangement  four  rude 
bedsteads,  guiltless  then  and  forever  of  beds,  or  any  succedaneum 
therefor ;  these  being  unnecessary  and  enervating  luxuries,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  inmates.  Not  one  of  these  was  bom  in  a  bed,  or  had 
ever  pressed  one ;  and  why  should  they  not  do  sis  they  had  ever  done  ? 
The  only  purpose  of  the  frames  seemed  to  be  to  keep  them  from  dy- 
ing on  the  bare  earth.  The  whole  score  and  a  half  of  humanities 
might  have  possessed  some  four  or' five  thread-bare  and  tattered  blan- 
kets, such  a  stock  of  clothing  as  might  have  furnished  forth  one 
respectable  scare-crow,  and  perhaps  half  a  shirt  among  them ;  but  of 
die  latter  item  we  are  somewhat  uncertain,  as  we  considered  any 
particular  scrutiny  especially  indelicate.  The  hut  was  literally  full 
of  trumpery,  the  use  of  most  of  which  it  were  diflScult  even  to  guess. 
The  following,  as  nearly  as  memory  serves  us,  is  a  correct  inventory  : 
'  An  old  worn-out  saddle ;  three  steel-traps ;  fifteen  dogs,  bitches, 
and  puppies ;  about  a  crate  full  of  damaged  crockery  and  pottery ; 
an  iron  pot,  vrithout  a  bale  or  cover,  and  two  legs  off;  a  tin-kettle, 
with  three  holes  in  the  bottom ;  a  fish-spear,  an  axe,  a  dozen  fishing- 
rods  and  tackle  ;  as  many  rags  as  would  set  up  a  paper  mill ;  about 
a  peck  of  clams,  a  damaged  bucket,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
things  nameless  and  indescribable. 

These  true  philosophers  all  appeared  to  ex^oy  the  most  robust 
bealth,  with  one  exception,  who  was  shaking  with  a  paroxysm  of 
ague  on  one  of  the  frames  before  mentioned.  The  men  were  stout» 
hearty  fellows,  who  might  do  their  country  good  service  at  the  tail  of 
a  plough,  or  the  end  of  a  musket ;  but  their  ambition  does  not  soar 
M  high.    They  literally  take  no  thought  for  to-morrow,  though  they 
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Tory  well  know  what  a  day  inust  bring  forth.    They  jaitly  consider 

themselves 

—  *  oat  of  Fortune's  power ; 
He  that  is  down,  can  fall  no  lower.' 

Once  in  a  great  while  they  may  be  persuaded  to  perform  a  day's 
labor;  bat  these  are  rare  and  painful  occasions,  always  followed  by 
regret  and  repentance ;  and  when  their  immediate  wants  are  supplied, 
they  immediately  return  to  the  luxurious  Jar  uiente,  which  is  their 
second  nature,  and  which  they  enjoy  in  a  perfection  only  appreciable 
by  the  Neapolitan  lazzaroni.  When  they  have  thus  been  compelled 
to  pass  a  night  under  a  roof,  it  has  been  remarked  that  no  human 
logic  can  persuade  one  of  them  to  submit  to  the  abhorred  contact  of 
soap  and  water,  or  to  sleep  in  a  bed  ;  supposing  any  person  could  be 
found  willing  so  to  accommodate  them.  They  own  no  boats,  and  they 
neither  hire  nor  borrow  them.  Such  property  requires  care  and 
trouble,  and  rowing  is  laborious.  A  cow  was  once  the  apex  of  their 
ambition  ;  but  hunger  knocks  often  at  their  door,  and  was  fatal  to  poor 
Brindle.  They  are  not  rich  enough  to  buy  a  gun.  The  conies,  par* 
tridges,  snapping-tortoises,  frogs,  squirrels,  and  such  small  deer,  are 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  earth  produces  wild  artichokes  and 
other  esculent  roots.  As  for  their  religion,  they  believe  in  beef  and 
bread,  and  go  to  church,  like  parasitical  insects,  as  often  as  they  are 
carried.  They  believe  that  the  earth  is  flat,  and  that  the  city  of  New- 
York  and  the  Narrows  are  its  limits.  To  be  hung  up  in  a  cage  in 
the  sunshine,  with  license  to  scratch  themselves,  and  to  be  well  fed, 
constitutes  their  notion  of  heaven  ;  and  the  county  alms-house,  where 
able-bodied  people  are  constrained  to  work,  is  the  purgatory  of  their 
imagination,  or  something  worse.  They  think  it  is  better  to  sleep 
4han  to  be  awake ;  to  lie  than  to  sit ;  to  sit  than  to  stand ;  to  stand 
than  to  walk,  and  to  walk  than  to  run.  Dancing  is  to  them  an  incom- 
prehensible abomination.  They  own  no  lord,  they  heed  no  law. 
They  have  nothing,  and  they  want  nothing.  To  cold,  heat,  rain,  etc., 
they  are  pefectly  indiflerent,  and  their  only  known  evil  is  pain,  which 
comes  to  them  only  in  the  shape  of  hunger  and  intermittent  fever. 
Nerves  and  delicacy  they  never  heard  of.  Thus  have  they  ever  lived, 
and  thus  they  will  die. 

The  women,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  differed  from  the  men  only  in 
attire,  a  superior  volubility,  a  natural,  rough-hewn  coquetry,  and  the 
possession  of  certain  brass  trinkets,  faded  ribbons,  and  other  fantastic 
fineries.  None  of  them  were  either  young  or  handsome  enough  to 
mark  them  as  victims  of  man's  villany ;  nor  could  any  injury  be  done 
them  in  that  respect,  were  it  otherwise.  The  smaller  fry  about  their 
wretched  cabin  attest  that  they  have  not  neglected  the  first  command 
of  God  to  man,  though  no  priest  or  preacher  can  say  that  he  has 
received  a  wedding  fee  on  account  of  either  of  them.  Their  usual 
employment  is  to  loll  upon  fences  and  gather  berries,  and  they  are 
also  said  to  be  skilful  in  roots  and  herbs.  Some  of  them  sometimes 
go  to  service,  for  a  time  ;  but  they  soon  return  to  their  lair,  like  a  sow 
to  her  wallovring  in  the  mire.  The  alms-house  has  also  alK>rded  them 
an  asylum  in  cases  of  emergency ;  but  they  invariably  escape  from 
it  as  soon  as  there  is  any  work  to  be  done.     They  toil  not,  neither  do 
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tbeyspin  ;  and  assuredly  Solomon,  with  all  his  wisdom,  never  dreamed 
of  such  a  thing  as  one  of  these ! 

Many  have  asked,  as  we  did,  and  many  more  will  ask, '  How  do 
these  people  live  V  Ask  him  who  feeds  the  ravens,  for  no  one  else 
can  answer.  That  they  do  not  work,  is  certain ;  that  they  neither 
beg  nor  steal,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  their  fellow  Staten- 
landers  have  never  accused  them,  and  that  they  have  never  under- 
gone the  rebuke  of  the  law.  They  are  as  harmless  and  inoffensive 
as  they  are  useless.  They  are  proverbially  good-natured  and  honest ; 
they  do  not  get  drunk,  or  abuse  tobacco  ;  for  although  some  of  them 
have  a  relish  for  these  luxuries,  it  would  cost  too  much  trouble  to 
earn  the  price  of  them.  Otherwise,  they  are  the  very  Yahoos  of 
Gulliver. 

Some  philosophers  have  taught  that  content  is  the  grand  deside- 
ratum, the  eumtJium  honum  of  earthly  felicity.  The  contentment  of 
savages  and  of  negro  slaves  is  brought  to  support  their  position.  It 
is  true  that  these  are  happy  under  their  painful  and  degrading  yoke ; 
but  what  of  that  1  Simon  Stylites  was  no  doubt  happy  on  his  pillow 
of  torment :  an  ox,  on  the  same  principle,  and  for  the  same  reason,  is 
happier  still,  and  the  life  of  an  oyster  is  bliss  superlative.  '  The 
Royal  Family  of  Staten-Island'  are  an  example,  before  our  eyes,  to 
show  how  closely  contentment  may  be  allied  with  the  extremes  of 
degradation. 


SIMPLE   joe:    a    simpi^k    sketch. 

In  a  vUlage  rade, 
There  liveB  a  man,  whose  nei^hbora  call  him  Joe : 
Honest  he  is,  and  small  are  his  effects; 
A  three-legged  stooL  which  once  hath  been  a  chair ; 
A  pair  of  small-clothes,  and  some  coarse  habiliments, 
Such  as  his  humble  statbn  doth  require. 
This  good  old  man,  whom  now  I  tell  youo^ 
Hath  wedded  been 't  is  now  some  two*8Core  years : 
His  Joan  is  simple^  and  but  simply  skilled ; 
She  roasts  his  'tatoes  and  his  cider  warms, 
What  time  the  bitter  frost  a  signal  giyes 
For  a  hot  supper.    But  of  this  enough. 

This  a£ed  swain  once  with  his  neighbor  Jones 
Wrought  till  the  sun  was  set :  when  he  had  donsy 
The  worthy  man  insisted  he  should  take 
A  friendly  draught :  quick  passed  the  hours  away, 
Until,  on  looking  at  the  clock,  behold 
The  time  was  half-past  eight !    On  that  he  rose, 
And  bidding  them  sood  eve,  he  *  out  his  stick,' 
And  in  the  dark  did  homeward  plod  Us  way. 
His  stick  was  useful ;  but  while  slow  he  groped, 
A  bucket,  which  some  careless  slattern  left 
Before  his  idle  neighbor  John  Smith's  door, 
Crossed  his  unwitting  limbs,  and  —  barked  his  shin  I 

While  lately  standing  at  his  door, 
To  keep  my  best  coat  from  the  drizzling  rain, 
I  saw  tiie  bruise  — ^ 

His  worthy  consort  Joan 
In  one  officious  hand  did  kindly  hold 
Brown  paper,  steeped  ip  Tinegar 

1  turned  away, 

Affected  at  the  sight. 


Bridii'Mwmt,  Pcf  OMiif ,  1640. 
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OUR     IDBALS. 


'Tab  bttQr  of  apiritaal  enfmnchiMmeot  i«  eroa  thia:  when  yo«r  ideal  world,  wharoia  the 
whole  man  has  been  dimly  atraffgUnf  and  inezpreaaibly  lanf  uiabiof  to  work,  becomea  rerealed  and 
throarii  open.*  Cablvlb. 

Akd  must  these  glories  fade  7 
These  haanting  dreams  of  bright  and  holy  things 
That  flit  about  the  aoul  in  joy  and  shade  — 

Mysterious  visitings  7 

In  busy  scenes  of  Wfe^ 
When  care  and  passion  chain  the  mind  to  earth, 
Will  these  not  hoyer  o*er  the  storm  and  strifia^ 

In  hues  of  Heayen*s  own  birth  7 

Where  rude  clifTs  blacken  round, 
The  spring- flower  opes  its  petals  to  the  skies, 
And  ur  amid  the  forest  depths,  unfound, 

Earth's  beauteous  oflerings  rise. 

Though  wild  and  drear  the  vale, 
Mid  flowery 'banks  the  sunlit  brook  runs  shimmering, 
The  summer  sea,  light  heaving  to  the  gale^ 

Beneath  the  moon  rolls  glimmering : 

The  approach  of  mom  and  eyen 
Blazon  their  glories  on  the  o*erarching  sky, 
Wreathing  the  bright  end  beautiful  or  heaven 

O'er  earth  perennially. 

Is  barren  life  alone 
A  thins  round  which  no  jov  or  beauty  clings  7 
A  dream  whose  shadowy  glories  hurry  on 

With  ever-restless  wings  7 

For  Truth  my  mind  has  wrought, 
Through  lore  and  science  tracked  her  flight  niblime ; 
Sought  her  in  all  the  great  and  good  have  thought, 

Or  acted,  in  alTtime. 

My  heart  has  burned  with  love. 
And  oped  its  treasure  ceils  at  beauty's  shrine, 
Thrilled  with  the  joy  that  mutual  truth  can  move. 

And  blessea  its  spell  divine. 

Honor  has  fired  my  soul,' 
And  the  mild  glory  that  en  wreathes  the  good, 
HoiM^  such  as  spurs  the  pilgrim  to  the  gwi — 

Faith,  beyond  death's  dark  flood. 

Must  these  sink  in  decay. 
Be  stars  struck  out,  while  we,  tnrough  deeper  gloom, 
Light  after  light  thus  perishing  away, 

Dark  stumble  to  the  tomb  7 

Far  better  to  believe 
The  soul's  hiffh  promptings  will  not  perish  here, 
But  shower  tneir  blessings  on  our  path,  then  leave 

For  their  eternal  sphere! 

PnHdmui,  (R.  L,)  Jimt,  1840.  c  ■. 
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THE    CRAYON    PAPERS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  KNICKERBOCKER. 

Sir  :  The  following  letter  was  scribbled  to  a  friend  during  my 
sojourn  in  the  Alhambra,  in  1828.  As  it  presents  scenes  and  impres- 
sions noted  down  at  the  time,  I  venture  to  offer  it  for  the  conside- 
ration of  your  readers.  Should  it  prove  acceptable,  I  may  from  time 
to  time  give  other  letters,  written  in  the  course  of  my  various  ram- 
blingSy  and  which  have  been  kindly  restored  to  me  by  my  friends. 

Yours,  o.  0. 

LETTER    FROM    GRANADA. 
My  Dear :  Qranaia,  1828. 

Religious  festivals  furnish,  in  all  Catholic  countries,  occasions  of 
popular  pageant  and  recreation  ;  but  in  none  more  so  than  in  Spain, 
where  the  great  end  of  religion  seems  to  b,e,  to  create  holidays  and 
ceremonials.  For  two  days  past,  Granada  has  been  in  a  gay  turmoil 
with  the  great  annual  f§te  of  Corpus  Christi.  This  most  eventful 
and  romantic  city,  as  you  well  know,  has  ever  been  the  rallying  point 
of  a  mountainous  region,  studded  with  small  towns  and  villages. 
Hither,  during  the  time  that  Granada  was  the  splendid  capital  of  a 
Moorish  kingdom,  the  Moslem  youth  repaired  from  all  points,  to  par- 
ticipate in  chivalrous  festivities  ;  and  hither  the  Spanish  populace,  at 
the  present  day,  throng  frem  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country,  to 
attend  the  festivals  of  the  church. 

As  the  populace  like  to  enjoy  things  from  the  very  commencement, 
the  stir  of  Corpus  Christi  began  in  Granada  on  the  preceding  eve- 
ning. Before  dark,  the  gates  of  the  city  were  thronged  with  the 
picturesque  peasantry  from  the  mountain  villages,  and  the  brown 
laborers  from  the  Vega,  or  vast  fertile  plain.  'As  the  evening  advanced, 
the  Vivarambla  thickened  and  swarmed  with  a  motley  multitude. 
This  is  the  great  square  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  famous  for  tilts  and 
tourneys,  during  the  times  of  Moorish  domination,  and  incessantly 
mentioned  in  all  the  old  Moorish  ballads  of  love  and  chivalry.  For 
several  days  the  hammer  had  resounded  throughout  this  square.  A 
gallery  of  wood  had  been  erected  all  round  it,  forming  a  covered 
way  for  the  grand  procession  of  Corpus  Christi.  On  this  eve  of  the 
ceremonial,  this  gallery  was  a  fashionable  promenade.  It  was  bril- 
liantly illuminated,  bands  of  music  were  stationed  in  balconies  on  the 
four  sides  of  the  square,  and  all  the  fashion  and  beauty  of  Granada, 
and  all  its  population  that  could  boast  a  little  finery  of  apparel, 
together  with  the  majos  and  majas,  the  beaux  and  belles  of  the 
villages,  in  their  gay  Andalusian  costumes,  thronged  this  covered  walk, 
anxious  to  see  and  to  be  seen.  As  to  the  sturdy  peasantry  of  the  Vega, 
and  such  of  the  mountaineers  as  did  not  pretend  to  display,  but  were 
content  with  hearty  enjoyment,  they  swarmed  in  the  centre  of  the 
square ;  some  in  groups,  listening  to  the  guitar  and  the  traditional 
ballad ;  some  dancing  their  favorite  bolero ;  some  seated  on  the  ground 
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making  a  merrj  though  frugal  supper ;  and  some  stretched  out  for 
their  night's  repose. 

The  gay  crowd  of  the  gallery  dispersed  gradually  toward  midnight ; 
but  the  centre  of  the  square  resembled  the  bivouac  of  an  army ;  for 
hundreds  of  the  peasantry,  men,  women,  and  children,  passed  the 
night  there,  sleeping  soundly  on  the  bare  earth,  under  the  open 
canopy  of  heaven.  A  summer's  night  requires  no  shelter  in  this 
genial  climate ;  and  with  a  great  part  of  the  hardy  peasantry  of 
Spain,  a  bed  is  a  superfluity  which  many  of  them  never  enjoy,  and 
which  they  aiTect  to  despise.  The  common  Spaniard  spreads  out  his 
manta,  or  mule-clotb,  or  wraps  himself  in  his  cloak,  and  lies  on  the 
ground,  with  his  saddle  for  a  pillow. 

The  next  morning  I  revisited  the  square  at  sun-rise.  It  was  still 
strewed  with  groups  of  sleepers:  some  were  reposine  from  the 
dance  and  revel  of  the  evening ;  others  had  left  their  villages  after 
work,  on  the  preceding  day,  and  having  trudged  on  foot  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,  were  taking  a  sound  sleep  to  freshen  them  for  the 
festivities  of  the  day.  Numbers  from  the  mountains,  and  the  remote 
villages  of  the  plain,  who  had  set  out  in  the  night,  continued  to  arrive, 
with  their  wives  and  children.  All  were  in  high  spirits ;  greeting 
each  other,  and  exchanging  jokes  and  pleasantries.  The  gay  tumult 
thickened  as  the  day  advanced.  Now  came  pouring  in  at  the  city 
gates,  and  parading  through  the  streets,  the  deputations  from  the 
various  villages,  destined  to  swell  the  grand  procession.  These  village 
deputations  were  headed  by  their  priests,  bearing  their  respective 
crosses  and  banners,  and  images  of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  of  patron 
saints  ;  all  which  were  matters  of  great  rivalship  and  jealousy  amon^ 
the  peasantry.  It  was  like  the  chivalrous  gatherings  of  ancient  days, 
when  each  town  and  village  sent  its  chiefs,  and  warriors,  and  stand- 
ards, to  defend  the  capital,  or  grace  its  festivities. 

At  length  all  these  various  detachments  congregated  into  one  grand 
pageant,  which  slowly  paraded  round  the  Vivarambla,  and  through 
the  principal  streets,  where  every  window  and  balcony  was  hung  with 
tapestry.  In  this  procession  were  all  the  religious  orders,  the  civil 
and  military  authorities,  and  the  chief  people  of  the  parishes  and 
villages  :  every  church  and  convent  had  contributed  its  banners,  its 
images,  its  reliques,  and  poured  forth  its  wealth,  for  the  occasion. 
In  the  centre  of  the  procession  walked  the  archbishop,  under  a 
damask  canopy,  and  surrounded  by  inferior  dignitaries  and  their  depen* 
d&nts.  The  whole  moved  to  the  swell  and  cadence  of  numerous 
bands  of  music,  and,  passing  through  the  midst  of  a  countless  yet 
silent  multitude,  proceeded  onward  to  the  cathedral. 

I  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  changes  of  times  and  customs,  as  I 
saw  this  monkish  pageant  passing  through  the  Vivarambla,  the  ancient 
seat  of  modem  pomp  and  chivalry.  The  contirast  was  indeed  forced 
upon  the  mind  by  the  decorations  of  the  square.  The  whole  front 
of  the  wooden  gallery  erected  for  the  procession,  extending  several 
hundred  feet,  was  faced  with  canvass,  on  which  some  humble  though 
patriotic  artist  had  painted,  by  contract,  a  series  of  the  principal 
scenes  and  exploits  of  the  conquest,  as  recorded  in  chronicle  and 
romance.  It  is  thus  the  romantic  legends  of  Granada  mingle  them*' 
/ielve>s  with  every  thing,  and  are  kept  fresh  in  the  public  mind. 
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Another  great  festival  at  Granada,  answering  in  its  popular  charac- 
ter to  our  Fourth  of  July,  is  El  Dia  de  la  Toma  ;  *  The  day  of  the 
Capture :'  that  is  to  say,  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  On  this  day  all  Granada  is  abandoned  to 
revelry.  The  alarm-bell  on  the  Terre  de  la  Campana,  or  watch-tower 
of  the  Alhambra,  keeps  up  a  clangor  from  mom  till  night ;  and  happy 
is  the  damsel  that  can  ring  that  bell :  it  is  a  charm  to  secure  a  hus- 
band  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  sound,  which  can  be  heard  over  the  whole  Vega,  and  to  the 
top  of  the  mountains,  summons  the  peasantry  to  the  festivities. 
Throughout  the  day  the  Alhambra  ^  thrown  open  to  the  public.  The 
halls  and  courts  of  the  Moorish  monarchs  resound  with  the  guitar 
and  Castanet,  and  gay  groups,  in  the  fanciful  dresses  of  Andalusia, 
perform  those  popular  dances  which  they  have  inherited  from  the 
Moors. 

In  the  mean  time  a  grand  procession  moves  through  the  city.  The 
banner  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  that  precious  relique  of  the  con- 
quest, is  brought  forth  from  its  depository,  and  borne  by  the  AlfereZ 
Mayor,  or  grand  standard-bearer,  through  the  principal  streets.  The 
portable  camp-altar,  which  was  carried  about  with  them  in  all  their 
campaigns,  is  transported  into  the  chapel  royal,  and  placed  before 
their  sepulchre,  where  their  effigies  lie  in  monumental  marble.  The 
procession  fills  the  chapel.  High  mass  is  performed  in  memory  of 
the  conquest ;  and  at  'a  certain  part  of  the  ceremony,  the  AlfereZ 
Mayor  puts  on  his  hat,  and  waves  the  standard  above  the  tomb  of  the 
conquerors. 

A  more  whimsical  memorial  of  the  conquest  is  exhibited,  on  the 
same  ensuing  at  the  theatre,  where  a  popular  drama  is  performed, 
entitled  Ave  Maria.  This  turns  on  the  ofl-sung  achievement  of  Her- 
nando del  Pulgar,  sumamed  EldeUu  HazafUu^ '  He  of  the  Exploits,' 
the  favorite  hero  of  the  populace  of  Granada. 

During  the  time  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  besieged  the  city,  the 
young  Moorish  and  Spanish  knights  vied  with  each  other  in  extrava- 
gant bravados.  On  one  occasion  Hernando  del  Pulgar,  at  the  head  of 
a  haudful  of  youthful  followers,  made  a  dash  into  Granada  at  the  dead 
of  the  night,  nailed  the  inscription  of  Ave  Maria,  with  his  dagger, 
to  the  gate  of  the  principal  mosque,  as  a  token  of  having  consecrated 
it  to  the  yirgin,  and  effected  his  retreat  in  safety. 

While  the  Moorish  cavaliers  admired  this  daring  exploit,  they  felt 
bound  to  revenge  it.  On  the  following  day,  therefore,  Tarfe,  one  of 
the  stoutest  of  the  infidel  warriors,  paraded  in  front  of  the  Christian  - 
army,  dragging  the  sacred  inscription  of  Ave  Maria  at  his  horse's 
tail.  The  cause  of  the  Virgin  was  eagerly  vindicated  by  Garcilaso  de 
la  Vega,  who  slew  the  Moor  in  single  combat,  and  elevated  the  in- 
scription of  Ave  Maria,  in  devotion  and  triumph,  at  the  end  of  hia 
lance. 

The  drama  founded  on  this  exploit  is  prodigiously  popular  with 
the  cotnmon  people.  Although  it  has  been  acted  time  out  of  mind, 
and  the  people  have  seen  it  repeatedly,  it  never  fails  to  draw  crowds, 
and  so  completely  to  engross  the  feelings  of  the  audience,  as  to  have 
almost  the  effect  on  them  of  reality.  When  their  favorite  Pulgar 
strides  about  with  many  a  mouthy  speech,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 


\ 
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Moorish  capital,  he  is  cheered  with  enthusiastic  bravos  ;  and  when 
he  nails  the  tablet  of  Ate  Maria  to  the  door  of  the  mosque,  the  thea- 
tre absolutely  shakes  with  shouts  and  thunders  of  applause.  On  the 
other  band,  the  actors  who  play  the  part  of  the  Moors,  have  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  temporary  indignation  of  their  auditors*;  and  when 
the  infidel  Tarfe  plucks  down  the  tablet  to  tie  it  to  his  horse's  tail, 
many  of  the  people  absolutely  rise  in  fury,  and  are  ready  to  jump 
upon  the  stage  to  revenge  this  insult  to  the  Virgin. 

Beside  this  annual  festival  at  the  capital,  almost  every  village  of  the 
Vega  and  the  mountains  has  its  own  anniversary,  wherein  its  own  de- 
liveraujce  from  the  Moonsh  yoke  is  celebrated  with  uncouth  cere- 
mony and  rustic  pomp. 

On  these  occasions,  a  kind  of  resurrection  takes  place  of  ancient 
Spanish  dresses  and  armor ;  great  two-handed  swords,  ponderous  ar- 
quebusses,  with  match-locks,  and  other  weapons  and  accoutrements, 
once  the  equipments  of  the  village  chivalry,  and  treasured  up  irom 
generation  to  generation,  since  the  time  of  the  conquest  In  these 
hereditary  and  historical  garbs,  some  of  the  most  sturdy  of  the  villa- 
gers array  themselves  as  champions  of  the  faith,  while  its  ancient  op- 
ponents are  represented  by  another  band  of  villagers,  dressed  up  as 
Moorish  warriors.  A  tent  is  pitched  in  the  public  square  of  the  vil- 
lage, within  which  is  an  altar,  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin.  The  Spa- 
nish warriors  approach  to  perform  their  devotions  at  this  shrine,  but 
are  opposed  by  the  infidel  moslems,  who  surround  the  tent.  A  mock- 
fight  succeeds,  in  the  course  of  which  the  combatants  sometimes  for- 
get that  they  are  merely  playing  a  part,  and  exchange  dry  blows  of 
grievous  weight :  the  fictitious  Moors,  especially,  are  apt  to  bear  away 
pretty  evident  marks  of  the  pious  zeal  of  their  antagonists.  The 
contest,  however,  invariably  terminates  in  favor  of  the  good  cause. 
The  Moors  are  defeated  and  taken  prisoners.  The  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin, rescued  from  thraldom,  is  elevated  in  triumph  ;  and  a  grand  pro- 
cession succeeds,  in  which  the  Spanish  conquerors  figure  with  great 
vain-glory  and  applause,  and  their  captives  are  led  in  chains,  to  the 
infinite  delight  and  edification  of  the  populace.  These  annual  festi- 
vals are  the  delieht  of  the  villagers  ;  who  expend  considerable  sums 
in  their  celebration.  In  some  villages  they  are  occasionally  obliged 
to  suspend  them  for  want  of  funds ;  but  when  times  grow  better,  or 
they  have  been  enabled  to  save  money  for  the  purpose,  they  are  re- 
vived with  all  their  grotesque  pomp  and  extravagance. 

To  recur  to  the  exploit  of  Hernando  del  Pulgar.  However  ex- 
travagant and  fabulous  it  may  seem,  it  is  authenticated  by  certain 
traditional  usages,  and  shows  the  vain-glorious  daring  that  prevailed 
between  the  youthful  warriors  of  both  nations,  in  that  romantic  war. 
The  mosque  thus  consecrated  to  the  Virgin,  was  made  the  cathedral 
of  the  city  after  the  conquest ;  and  there  is  a  painting  of  the  Virgin 
beside  the  royal  chapel,  which  was  put  there  by  Hernando  del  Pul- 
gar. The  lineal  representative  of  the  hair-brained  cavalier  has  the 
right,  to  this  day,  to  enter  the  church,  on  certain  occasions,  on  horse- 
back, to  sit  within  the  choir,  and  to  put  on  his  hat  at  the  elevation  of 
the  host,  though  these  privileges  have  often  been  obstinately  contested 
by  the  clergy. 

The  present  lineal  representative  of  Hernando  del  Pulgar  is  the 
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Marquis  de  Salar,  whom  I  have  met  occasionally  in  society.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  agreeable  appearance  and  manners,  and  his  bright 
black  eyes  would  give  indication  of  his  inheriting  the  fire  of  his  an- 
cestor. When  the  paintings  were  put  up  in  the  Vivarambla,  illus- 
trating the  scenes  of  the  conquest,  an  old  gray-headed  family  servant 
of  the  Pulgars  was  so  delighted  with  those  which  related  to  the  family 
hero,  that  he  absolutely  shed  tears,  and  hurrying  home  to  the  Mar- 
quis, urged  him  to  hasten  and  behold  the  family  trophies.  The 
sudden  zeal  of  the  old  maH  provoked  the  mirth  of  his  young  master ; 
upon  which,  turning  to  the  brother  of  the  Marquis,  with  that  freedom 
allowed  to  family  servants  in  Spain,  '  Come,  Senor,'  cried  he,  '  you 
are  more  grave  and  considerate  than  your  brother ;  come  and  see 
your  ancestor  in  all  his  glory !' 

Within  two  or  three  years  afler  the  above  letter  was  written,  the 
Marquis  de  Salar  was  married  to  the  beautiful  daughter   of  the 

Count ,  mentioned  by  the  author  in  his  anecdotes  of  the  Alham- 

bra.     The  match  was  very  agreeable  to  all  parties,  and  the  nuptials 
were  celebrated  vdth  great  festivity. 


'THT     KINGDOM     COME.' 


BY  MAHY    ANMB  BKOWNB. 


Thy  kingdom  come!  but  where  shall  it  be  7 

In  the  sweet,  wild  groves  of  Arabv, 

Where  the  citron  flowers  and  the  oate-tree  grow, 

Where  the  fair  and  thomless  roses  blow, 

Where  the  sunlight  falls  in  radiant  streams, 

And  the  moon  on  forests  of  palm-trees  beams  1 

Fair  are  its  roses  and  clustering  vine^ 

And  its  kingdom  is  bright  —  but  it  is  not  Thine! 

Thy  kingdom  come  I  shall  it  be  in  the  land 

Where  the  wrecks  of  the  mighty  and  valiant  stand ; 

Where  the  temples,  once  by  the  heathen  trod, 

Resound  to  the  holy  name  of  God ; 

Where  the  fallen  pulars  and  sculptured  stone, 

Are  'midst  sweet  wreaths  of  wild  flowers  thrown  1 

It  hath  a  sad  grace,  that  land  so  fair. 

But  thy  king(u>m  —  thy  kingdom  is  not  there  I 

Thy  kingdom  come !  oh,  vrilt  thou  reign 
Within  some  grand  and  mighty  fanel 
By  the  work  of  our  hands  we  will  raise  the  pile, 
We  will  strew  with  flowers  the  vaulted  aiale, 
We  will  toss  the  silver  censers  around. 
And  a  thousand  voices  of  sweetest  sound 
Shall  breathe  at  once ;  but  it  may  not  be  — 
Such  a  kingdom  accepted  is  not  by  Thee ! 

Thy  kingdom  come  I  in  oar  cottage  V^mes, 

We  will  ^ve  thee  our  hearts,  by  our  kindred's  tombs, 

By  the  nppline  streams,  in  the  ancient  woods, 

Alike  in  crowds  and  in  solitudes : 

When  the  sun  in  his  glory  is  beaming  on  hlffh| 

When  the  moon  and  stars  are  lighting  the  sky. 

Our  souls  shall  be  breathed  in  praise  and  prayer, 

So  Thou  wilt  make  thy  kingdom  there ! 
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A      COMMON      CHARACTER. 

My  neighbor  in  each  deed,  and  thought,  and  speech, 

Still  strives  the  lofty  and  the  ffrand  to  reach ; 

Not  over  wise,  for  he  could  ne^er  descend 

To  seek  instruction  from  his  bosom  friend : 

He  would  be  proud ;  but  place  them  side  by  aide, 

With  him  Religion  hiffher  stands  than  Pride ; 

So  hish,  she  occupies  nis  heeul  alone, 

And  there  exalted  sits,  as  on  a  throne. 

But  ne'er  descende,  to  melt  the  hcartf  or  free 

The  liberal  hand,  or  bow  the  stubborn  kne& 


THE    TOMB    OF    THE    FORAGERS. 

There  are  few  Americans,  of  the  higher  classes,  who  have  ceased 
to  feel  an  interest  in  any  thing  that  pertains  to  England  as  she  is, 
or  as  she  has  been.  Notwithstanding  the  deadly  feuds  Vhich  have 
arisen  between  the  parent  and  the  child,  now  that  years  have  tem- 
pered its  asperities,  they  are  fain  to  extend  the  mutual  hand  of  for- 
giveness ;  and  many  years  may  it  be,  before  they  sHkll  forget  that 
their  common  ancestors  formed  the  constitution  of  old  England, 
built  its  time-worn  castles,  and  now  lie  entombed  together  in  the 
common  embrace  of  death ! 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  family  of  very  considerable  dis- 
tinction, of  the  name  of  Sterling,  Emigrated  from  England,  and  set- 
tled in  ConnecticuL  Interests  and  friends  that  had  been  left  be- 
hind, caused  so  frequent  correspondence,  that  up  to  the  time  of  the 
American  revolution,  the  relatives  of  the  family  on  either  side  felt 
for  each  other  all  the  waimth  of  friendship  which  had  existed 
a  half  century  before.  Just  before  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities, 
the  future  Lieutenant  Sterling  of  Connecticut  visited  Yorkshire, 
partly  to  see  his  relatives  in  the  land  of  his  ancestors,  which  his  pa- 
I'ents,  by  continual  reference  thereto,  had  made  a  mere  appendage  to 
his  own  home,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  finishing  his  education.  His* 
education,  however,  was  soon  completed,  by  his  falling  in  love  with' 
his  beautiful  cousih,  Julia  Fordham,  whose  uncle  had  also  settled  in 
America,  near  New- York. 

A  few  weeks  of  happiness  passed  away  with  the  affianced  pair ; 
such  happiness  as  is  rarely  suffered  to  exist  beyond  a  brief  hour. 
They  visited  together  the  hall  of  their  forefathers ;  criticized  the 
family  pictures,  which  seemed  to  look  down  from  the  canvass  upon 
their  descendants  with  smiling  approbation  of  their  coming  nuptials* 
The  association  of  feelings  that  flows  from  the  knowledge  of  a  common 
ancestry,  and  of  course  a  common  history,  if  that  history  be  an  un^ 
blemished  one,  has  much  to  do  with  cementing  the  ties  of  Section, 
especially  between  two  who  are  taught  to  believe  that  a  patrician  an- 
cestry is  necessary  for  each  other's  happiness  in  wedded  life. 

Comet  Fordham,  Julia's  brother,  had  just  received  his  appoint- 
ment, the  duties  of  which  he  had  now  returned  from  the  continent  ta 
assume.    These  cousins  and  contracted  brothers  in-law  met  now  for 
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the  first  tif&e ;  and  an  equality  of  age,  neither  heing  more  than  twenty, 
and  a  fondness  for  similar  pursuits,  cemented  a  friendship  that  existed 
until  they  were  entombed  together  in  a  strange  land ;  without,  on  the 
one  hand,  an  afiianced  bride  to  staunch  the  fatal  wound,  or  an  angel 
lister  to  wipe  from  a  brother's  brow  the  blood  that  oozed  away  his 
life.     But  I  am  anticipating. 

As  they  were  looking  from  the  window  upon  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  house,  to  mark  the  birds  gathering  in  the  scattering  trees,  Julia 
sighed,  pensively ;  and  upon  being  questioned  wherefore,  she  re- 
plied :  '  Although,  cousin,  I  am  willing  to  go  with  you  to  the  ends  of 
the  world  —  for  all  that  is  dear  to  me  on  this  earth  is  concentrated  in 
you  —  yet  to  leave  my  parents,  my  brother,  the  tenants  whom  I  visit 
weekly,  and  who  are  so  much  attached  to  me ;  to  think  that  I  shiall 
see  this  beautiful  lawn,  and  these^  birds  no  more,  that  hover  nightly 
near  my  apartment,  as  if  seeking  ray  protection ;  these  things  en- 
shroud my  soul  in  grief !' 

At  this  moment,  a  letter  was  placed  in  Mr.  Sterling's  hands.  It 
bore  a  trans- Atlantic  post-mark  ;  and  its  contents  imported  that  there 
were  serious  disturbances  in  Boston,  between  the  authorities  and  its 
citizens,  and  every  thing  bore  the  appearance  of  disaffection  and 
blood-shed.  The  letter  concluded  by  directing  young  Sterling  home. 
It  was  from  his  father,  and  was  not  to  be  disobeyed.  He  informed 
Julia's  parents  that  he  must  take  the-  first  packet  bound  for  America, 
and  that  he  should  return  the  moment  the  difficulties  between  the 
factions  were  arranged.  The  pain  of  parting  was  almost  counterba- 
lanced by  the  joy  of  the  anticipated  return. 

'  Down  with  the  helm ;  brace  up  the  yards  fore  and  afl ;  haul  her 
close  on  a  wind  !'  roared  the  captain.  '  Light  ho !  broad  off  the  lee 
bow  r  bawled  the  chief  mate.  A  pilot  was  soon  on  board,  and  in  a 
short  time,  Sterling  was  once  more  on  his  native  soil.  Difficulties 
began  to  thicken  ;  in  a  few  weeks  blood  was  shed ;  and  preparations 
for  a  sanguinary  contest  were  made  on  either  side.  Troops  came 
pouring  into  Boston ;  an  army  landed  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
Long-Island,  and  soon  occupied  New- York.  The  husbandman  clad 
himself  in  the  habiliments  of  war,  breathing  vengeance  to  the  foe, 
and  '  death  to  tyrants !' 

On  Sterling's  return  to  Connecticut,  he  found  no  neutrals  there. 
He  soon  caught  the  infection.  He  applied  for,  and  was  appointed 
to  a  lieutenancy  of  dragoons.  His  squadron  was  ordered  to  take  posi- 
tion in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Highlands,  to  prevent  supplies 
being  passed  from  the  country  to  New-York,  and  to  look  after  the 
Cow-boys,  who  fought  those  who  had  most  to  be  plundered  of. 

Late  at  night,  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  aa  officer,  who  had 
been  taken, prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Long-Island,  and  exchanged, 
called  at  the  quarters  of  Sterling,  bringing  him  a  letter  from  Ford- 
ham,  stating  that  he  had  learned  with  pain  his  taking  sides  with 
the  rebels ;  that  he  trusted  that  he,  Lieutenant  Sterling,  would  be 
careful  and  not  let  his  sister  know,  as  it  would  break  her  heart  even  to 
suspect  that  he  was  in  a  position  hostile  to  himself;  that  it  was  natu- 
ral to  construe  difficulties  favorable  to  one's  own  native  land ;  and 
that  while  he  regretted  its  necessity,  he  approved  the  decision.     The 
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letter  wfts  accompanied  by  a  picture  of  Miss  Fordham,  which  had 
been  promised  as  soon  as  a  proper  artist  could  be  found.  Sterling 
pressed  the  miniature  to  his  heart.  It  brought  with  it  a  thousand 
reflections.  The  image  of  all  he  loved  was  before  him.  The  cold 
moon  slept  upon  the  Hudson ;  the  howl  of  the  wolf  in  the  mountain, 
and  the  wailing  owl  in  the  deep  forest,  called  to  his  mind  feelings 
that  seemed  to  partake  of  other  worlds ;  feelings,  that  the  miserable 
creatures  of  traffic,  whose  souls  are  absorbed  in  the  accumulation 
of  gain,  can  no  more  appreciate,  than  can  the  blind  the  effulgence  of 
the  mid-day  sun. 

Amid  these  reveries,  the  trumpet  sounded  '  to  horse !'  and  as  the 
blast  went  echoing  from  hill  to  hill,  the  dragoons  came  yawning  from 
their  tents,  girding  on  their  cutlasses,  and  re-priming  their  pistols.  In 
a  few  moments,  one  hundred  and  fifly  troopers,  under  the  command 

of  Major  W ,  were  in  full  gallop  to  Westchester,  to  drive  in  a 

party  of  foragers. 

Just  as  the  day  began  to  dawn,  they  met  a  Cow-boy,  who  stated 
that  a  large  foraging-party,  with  a  guard  of  two  hundred  dragoons, 
was  about  a  mile  in  advance,  not  far  from  the  Kingsbridge  road.  The 
troop  was  commanded  by  their  gallant  leader  to  dash  on,  and  when 
within  two  hundred  yards,  to  deploy  into  line  under  full  speed,  and  to 
get  among  the  enemy  before  he  could  form.  Immediately  after  the 
hostile  parties  discovered  each  other,  they  formed  and  charged  at  full 
speed.  The  shock  was  awful :  at  least  one  half  of  either  party  were 
unhorsed,  who  fought  in  squads  on  foot,  while  those  who  retained 
their  seats,  were  fighting  man  to  man,  friend  and  foe  intermingled. 

A  voice  was  now  heard  :  '  Rebels  1  surrender !'  which  was  an- 
swered in  tones  of  thunder :  '  Freemen  !  never  yield  to  slaves !' 
This  added  fuel  to  the  flames,  and  the  murderous  conflict  continued 
more  deadly  than  before.  Men  mortally  wounded,  extended  upon 
the  earth,  were  employing  their  dying  struggles  to  extinguish  a  few 
moments  sooner  the  lamp  of  life  in  their  expiring  adversaries.  As  the 
day  fully  broke  upon  the  affray,  the  few  who  survived,  sickened  at 
the  awful  havoc,  mutually  retired  from  the  scene  of  death. 

The  day  after  the  conflict,  a  few  men  with  an  officer  on  either  side, 
were  detailed  to  bury  the  dead.  The  officer  who  had  delivered  the 
letter  from  Fordham  to  Sterling,  was  the  one  sent  with  the  American 
party.  Among  the  slain  he  recognised  both  Sterling  and  Fordham ; 
and  when  the  dead  had  been  thrown  in  one  common  grave,  he  caused 
them  to  be  laid  side  by  side  together.  The  minature  was  wet  with 
blood,  upon  which  it  remains  to  this  day. 

A  few  years  after  the  war,  a  female  of  about  twenty-five  years,  bought 
near  the  spot  where  the  dead  were  buried,  an  acre  of  ground,  and  built 
a  small  cottage  upon  it.  Her  conduct  was  strange,  and  many  supposed 
she  was  crazed ;  for  in  summer  or  autumnal  nights,  she  would  fre- 
quent the  knoll  where  the  dead  lay  ;  and  how  keenly  soever  blew 
the  winds,  still  she  would  be  there,  talking  to  herself:  'They  will 
come  by  and  by  !  I  wonder  they  stay  so  long !  I  am  sure  he  received 
the  miniature.'  He  was  to  come  with  my  brother :  cruel  cousin  1' 
o*i^  -i^ch  incoherent  sentences.  The  poor  creature  in  a  few  years 
^rself  to  death ;  and  as  the  place  she  visited  was  a  favorite 
her  neighbors  laid  her  there  in  death. 
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Reader,  would  you  see  the  mound  where  the  Foragers  were  buried^ 
and  where  Sterling  and  Fordham,  and  Julia  rest,  go  to  Rose-Hill,  in 
the  manor  of  Fordham ;  and  when  jou  come  to  the  old  manor-house, 
advance  to  a  small  hill,  about  an  hundred  rods  north-west :  there 
you  will  find  it ;  and  if  you  have  still  any  doubts,  the  removal  of  one 
foot  of  earth  will  reveal  their  dry  bones.  b« 


THOUGHTS     RETURNING     HOMEWARD. 

As  Sammer  lights  chase  Summer  shades — yet  morel 

As  sunbeams  clouds  remove — 
Jof  and  Reflection  course  each  other  o'er 

The  face  of  my  true  love. 

Her  Joy  is  like  the  happy  Reaper's  Song 

With  Harvest-moon  above ; 
'T  is  cheerfulness  that  never  dreamt  of  Wrong, 

The  joy  of  my  true  love. 

Showers,  o'er  a  Wilderness  of  Roses  red, 

Drop  ffently  from  above ; 
Thus  ffently,  from  her  gracious  lips,  are  shed 

Tne  vorda  of  my  true  love. 

And  though  those  showers  of  orient  pearls  were  inade, 

And  iris'd,  from  above, 
Not  richer  were  they  th^n  the  thoughts,  display'd, 

The  thoughts  of  my  true  love. 

Yet  when  these  thoughts  to  her  again  are  shown, 

So  far  from  self  above 
Is  she,  their  beauties  seem  to  her  unknown ; 

Such  pearU  hath  my  true  love  1 

Thus  pure,  thus  sweet,  thus  precious,  and  thus  free, 

Her  poet's  praise  above. 
Seems  all  she  thinks,  or  speaks,  or  does,  to  me— 

The  heart  of  my  true  love ! 

Her  wishes  upward  tend—  her  hopes,  her  cares 

Are  fix'd  on  Heaven  above ; 
Earth  never  holds,  contains,  nor  hardly  shares 

The  ioul  of  my  true  love. 

The  orchard's  dewy  srass  is  green,  clust'ring 

Hang  blossom  ODOughs  above ; 
Such  images  of  her  doth  absence  bring. 

Telling  of  my  true  love, 

And  of  the  balmy  fruitfulness  of  good  — 

With  Heaven  in  smiles  above — 
That  hath  the  frosts  and  bliehc  of  Spring  withstood  — 

Thus  painting  my  true  love, 

And  naming  her,  Tm  bbactitul  op  Thovort  ! 

Of  aen$e  so  far  abova 
I  cannot  chuse,  though  only  of  Love  taught, 

But  sing  of  my  true  love. 


▼OL.  Xftt 
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THE    POET. 


bOMB      INTO     rKOIB     fKOM     TRB     ▼EKIE      Of      lIlCOLAI. 


Once  upon  a  time,  (I  like  that  old-fashioned  way  of  beginning ;  one 
incurs  no  chronological  responsibility,)  once  upon  a  time,  then,  a  poet, 
staff  in  hand,  and  knapsack  on  back,  came  to  Paris  from  Lyons.  His 
pocket  contained  only  a  few  sous,  but  his  knapsack  held  a  precious 
treasure ;  a  tragedy,  each  line  of  which  was  to  be  as  productive  as 
those  gainful  verses  in  the  ^neid  ;  '  Tu  Marcellus,'  etc.  Afler  many 
goings  and  comings,  during  which  his  sous  transfoimed  themselves 
into  '  liards,'  his  piece  was  presented.  The  troop  of  course  ciiticized 
pretty  freely.  This  was  against  nature,  that  against  the  unities ; 
and  all  his  humble  attempts  at  explanation  were  overwhelmed  by 
Aristotle  and  Boileau.  Nevertheless,  his  piece  was  accepted,  and 
the  night  of  the  representation  fixed. 

Like  the  unlucky  vender  of  crockery,  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  the 
more  modem  milk-maid,  our  poet  dreamed  of  laurel  crowns,  and 
heaps  of  gold.  Visions  of  smiling  beauties  swam  before  him,  and 
invitations  to  sumptuous  dinners  rang  in  his  ears.  On  this  last  point 
his  dreams  dwelt  especially.  Kind  Nature,  unable  to  give  him  a  meal 
during  the  day,  did  her  best  to  satisfy  his  hunger  at  night. 

At  five  o'clock,  (the  play  began  at  seven,)  he  stood  before  the 
theatre,  and  watched  with  delight  the  augmenting  'queue,'  whom  he 
inwardly  apostrophized  as  '  Witnesses  of  my  Triumph  !'  At  length 
the  door  swang  open,  in  rushed  the  crowd,  atid  our  poet,  tandem  felix, 
as  the  grave-stones  have  it,  sat  himself  down  in  a  conspicuous  seat, 
drinking  in  every  word  of  his  composition,  with  the  same  eagerness 
that  old  Saturn  is  said  to  have  displayed  in  devouring  his  offspring. 

But  hark  !  what  sound  is  that,  which  ' breaks  upon  the  ear?'  A  shrill 
whistle,  a  groan,  loud  hisses,  destroyed  his  pleasing  reverie  !  On  all 
sides  yawning  jaws,  or  compressed  hissing  lips !  The  tumult  thickens  ; 
the  actors  can  no  longer  be  heard.  His  dream  was  at  an  end.  His 
piece  was  damned  ! 

His  visions  were  not '  couleur  de  rose*  this  night.  '  Ah,'  he  cried, 
'  Racine  himself  never  composed  with  so  much  fervor ;  and  these  men 
call  themselves  critics  !  Good  God  !  Does  the  life  or  death  of  us 
UQlucky  poets  depend  upon  such  judges  V 

When  he  awoke  the  next  moniing,  he  descended  the  seven  pair  of 
stairs,  and  betook  himself  to  the  Barrieres.  Weary  at  length,  and 
sad,  he  sat  himself  down  upon  a  stone  bench,  slouched  his  hat  over 
his  eyes,  and  began  an  ode  to  unhappy  Genius.  An  old  man  stopped, 
bared  his  hoary  head,  and  bowed  low.  Our  poet  started.  *  Where 
could  the  good  old  gentleman  have  seen  me  ]  Who  can  he  be  1  He 
must  have  taken  me  for  some  other  person.' 

So  he  relapsed  into  the  search 'of  a  rhyme  for  genius,  when  lo  !  a 
second  halted,  and  saluted,  and  twenty  others,  who  followed,  went 
through  the  same  ceremony.  There  sat  our  friend  upon  the  bench, 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  smiling,  and  nodding,  and  bowing  thanks  to  every 
passer-by. 
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*  Not  so  unknown  as  I  thought  myself!'  said  he  ;  '  how  delightfully 
they  all  bend  before  me  !  These  men,  I  will  wager,  were  pleased 
"with  my  tragedy,  and  now  are  nudging  each  other,  and  saying :  '  That 
is  the  author !  —  there  he  sits  !  Hail  all  powerful  genius  !'  Am  I 
to  be  pitied,  then,  since  I  have  charmed  so  many '{  These,  these 
good  folks,  shall  be  my  judges.  The  hissing  proceeded  from  the  ser- 
pent-tongues of  envious  brother  bards.    A  plot !    I  see  through  it  all ! ' 

Hardly  had  he  made  this  discovery,  when  a  well-known  author  of 
the  delightfully  awful  school,  and  a  scoffer  at  religion  withal,  passed 
by.     His  hat  never  moved. 

'  Bah  !*  ejaculated  our  Racine  ;  '  mean  and  contemptible  envy  ! 
But  what  care  I  for  him^  when  a  hundred  hats  are  flying  ]' 

An  old  dried-up  fish- woman  came  next,  fell  upon  her  knees,  and 
began  a  feeble  muttering.  Touched  to  the  heart,  our  poet  sprang 
up  :  *  No,  no,'  he  cried ;  '  I  am  a  mortal,  like  yourself,  Madame ; 
Voltaire  himself  is  not  worthy  of  being  worshipped.' 

The  flsh- woman  muttered  on.  He  took  her  skinny  hand  to  raise  her 
up ;  she  resisted;  but  full  of  mild  condescension,  he  persisted  in  pulling. 

'  Que  diable  !  What  are  you  doing  with  that  old  hag  V  asked  a 
peasant,  with  aloud  peal  of  laughter ;  most  ill-timed,  the  poet  thought; 
'  she  is  as  deaf  as  a  post;  mon  cher !' 

With  conscious  pride,  tempered  by  a  becoming  modesty,  the  demi- 
god related  the  whole  affair,  and  concluded  by  saying:  *  See,  my 
friend,  thus  does  the  Grallic  race  show  its  veneration  for  its  glorious 
bards !' 

The  jolly  peasant  grinned  again,  and  rejoined  : 

'  Do  n't  be  a  fool,  my  friend  !  Look  at  that  niche  over  your  head. 
Do  you  see  the  Virgin,  and  the  burning  torches  ]  The  passers  were 
bending  to  the  Mother  of  God.'  He  laughed  louder  than  before,  and 
then  vanished. 

The  old  hag  of  Mucklestane-moor  was  not  more  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  stone,  than  our  poet.  He  heard  the  laugh  long  after  the 
peasant  had  departed.  What  a  cruel  fall !  Imagine  Vulcan's  sen- 
sations at  reaching  Lemnos.  He  soon  came  to  himself,  however,  for 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  He  knew  the  greedy  appetite  of  the 
Parisians  for  good  jokes,  and  dreaded  the  hoots  and  hisses  of  so  vast 
a  pit.  So  he  wiselv  packed  up  his  bundle,  and  sneaked  off  to  Lyonsi 
starting  for  three  days  at  the  rustling  of  a  leaf.  j,  b. 


'UNDE     ET     QUO,' 


From  vihenet  to  where  we  know  not,  sent, 

A  fever'd  dream  to  try, 
Then  sink  from  darkness  into  uight, 

This 't  is  to  iive^  and  die! 

Chust  touched  those  ears  that  could  not  haar^ 

And  eyes  that  could  not  see, 
And  said  \  *  Leave  wiibncb  you  came^  to  Gtoo^ 

But  WQBKB  you  go,  to  Me  1' 
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THE      FQR8A|(BN      H  B  A  R  T  . 


A     LirC-fXETCH. 


1. 


Shs  is  not  happy  I    She  hath  taught  her  brow 
An  aspect  calm  and  pasaionleea  to  wear  j 

Her  tears  are  checked ;  bat  driven  back,  tney  fiov 
Into  l^er  heart  a^n,  and  centre  there : 

Bumingi  though  silent,  like  a  lava  lake — 

Oh  1  't  were  rdie^  if  that  sad  heart  wonld  break  I 

1%  ma^  not  be !    She  shall  abide  her  tiine^ 
In  sdeut  suffering ;  and  it  may  be,  long : 

The  blossom,  though  its  hues  fade  in  its  primes 
Perhaps  is  as  another  rooted  strong : 

Yet  if  sne  thought  the  next  would  be  her  knell, 

How  gladly  would  she  hear  that  vesper  bell  t 


A  DISCOURSE  Br   DEMOCRITUS,   HIS   PISCIPLE. 


T  u  not  alooe  ny  inky  eloak,  food  mother, 

Nor  cutomaiy  ■uiu  of  soleiiB  Dlack, 

Nor  windy  luipiratioQ  of  forced  breuh, 

No,  ngr  the  fruitful  riy«r  i*  tho  eye, 

Nor  the  <ll^ecl«d  'hevionr  of  the  ▼ieeffOi 

Tofoiher  wiih  all  ferna,  modea,  ahowa  of  f ritl^ 

That  can  denote  me  truljr :  TheM,  indeed,  ueai, 

For  they  are  actiona  that  a  man  nif  ht  play  s 

But  I  have  that  within  which  paaaeth  ahow ; 

Theae,  but  the  Irappluffa  and  the  anito  of  wo.'  HAMLSt. 


Nothing  in  social  life  needs  reform  so  much  as  Death.  Start  not, 
reader,  at  the  seeming  inconsistency,  but  '  lend  an  ear  to  my  Dis- 
course.' Death,  however  philosophically  considered,  Mrill  always 
excite  sad  emotions ;  but  with  us,  the  solemn  is  so  mixed  up  with  the 
ludicrous  and  the  hypocritical,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  distin- 
guish the  true  from  the  false.  For  my  part, '  I  like  to  hear  where 
words  come  from,'  as  the  Indian  said  to  Woolman,  the  Quaker. 

No  Christian  can  mourn  that  a  friend  has  left  this  world  of  care 
for '  mansions  of  eternal  bliss  ;'  at  the  same  time,  a  kind  heart  can- 
not avoid  suffering  under  such  an  affliction  ;  and  this  all  think  credit- 
able and  praiseworthy.  But  why  should  the  afflicted  proclaim  their 
grief  to  the  world  1  Why  freshen  painful  recollections,  by  the  con- 
stant view  of '  mourning  V  Since  the  idea  of  death  is  so  repugnant 
to  the  living ;  since  no  lamentation  can  recall  the  breath  to  the  lifeless 
clay  ;  it  is  not  only  rational,  but  an  absolute  duty,  to  let  passionate 
grief  give  place  to  those  calmly-melancholy  remembrances,  which 
are  wholesome  to  the  heart,  and  do  not  embitter  existence.  '  Scio  me 
mortalem  genuUae*  said  the  sage,  wheQ  he  heard  that  his  son  was  dead. 
An  admirable  lesson. 

When  the  soul  that  we  loved  has  vanished,  what  does  Oommon 
"^epse  suggest  should  be  done  %    To  convey  the  body  to  a  suitable 
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place  of  interment,  silently,  mournfully,  unobtrusively.  Custom 
plays  the  undertaker  diiferently.  Before  the  warmth  has  lefb  the 
corpse,  she  sends  off  a  notice  to  the  daily  papers  : 

'  Died,  at  hiB  residence  in Square,  after  a  long[  and  painful  illness,  Jorm  Smith, 

in  the  —  year  of  his  ase.  His  friends,  and  those  of  his  third  cousin,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith, 
are  invited  to  attend  the  funeral  on  Thursday  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock.' 

The  friends,  six  of  whom  are  presented  with  linen  scarfs,  just  a 
pattern  for  a  shirt,  meet  at  the  house,  and  talk  of  stocks,  steam-boats, 
and  Fanny  Elssler.  Meanwhile  the  *  mortal  coir  of  John  Smith  is 
borne  forth  in  a  mahogany  coffin,  decorated  with  a  silver  plate,  which 
records  his  name  and  age,  as  a  '  carte'  to  announce  to  a  certain  con- 
vocation of  politic  worms, 

*  all  six  feet  under  ground,' 

the  title  of  the  dish  they  are  to  banquet  upon.  The  hearse  receives 
it  —  dismal,  gloomy,  hung  with  black;  the  horses  are  black  too. 
Slowly  moves  Death's  chariot  along  the  crowded  street ;  and  a  beg- 
garly account  of  empty  hackney-coaches  closes  the  procession.  Com- 
mon Sense  would  have  omitted  the  scarfs,  and  the  empty  hackney* 
eoaches,  and  given  the  money  to  the  widow.* 

Now  what  is  going  on  in  John  Smith's  house  ?  Look  in  at  that  back 
room,  dimly  lighted,  through  the  closed  blinds.  There  sit  the  dis- 
consolate widow  and  her  daughters.  '  Well,  they  are  weepine,  I 
suppose.'  Not  at  all.  *  What  then  t'  Sewing ;  yes,  sewing.  To- 
day, to-morrow,  all  the  week,  they  will  measure,  make  patterns,  cut 
out,  hem,  stitch,  baste,  plait,  iron,  and  try  on.  Meanwhile,  in  their 
distraction,  they  do  not  perhaps  think  of  their  loss.  How  could  a 
lady  moumt  without '  mourning  V 

Once  upon  a  time,  men  imagined  that  negligence  in  attire  beto- 
kened grief.  They  are  wiser  now.  They  spend  a  week  in  making 
grave-clothes ;  in  putting  on  Death's  livery ;  in  rendering  their  per- 
sons gloomy  to  themselves  and  to  others ;  and  then  haunt  the  streets, 
walking  memcKto  moru  to  all  whom  they  meet.  Do  not,  as  Boileau 
happily  expresses  it, 

'  Pour  honorer  lee  morts  fairs  mourir  les  vivans,' 

The  rustling  of  a  crape  dress  sounds  to  me  like  a  raven,  croaking  out 
his  ominous  bodings. 

'  But  what  would  be  the  use  of  mourning,  if  we  staid  at  home  %* 

True ;  I  had  forgotten  that* 

It  is  very  strange,  that  we  who  live  in  hope  of  eternal  life  and  happi- 
ness beyond  the  grave,  should  paint  Death  in  such  sad  colors  1  The 
ancients,  whose  ideas  of  the  future  were  so  indistinct  and  cheerless, 
invested  Death  with  a  poetical  charm,  which  robbed  the  mighty  *  king* 
of  half  his  '  terrors.'     Listen  to  Longfellow: 

'In  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Elis,  Sleep  and  his  twin-brother  Death 


*  Thb  Hassschusetts  Puritans,  who  were  far  in  advance  of  their  a^  in  all  matters  di»> 
eonnected  with  church  forms,  enacted,  in  the  year  1724,  a  law  especially  prohibiting,  un- 
der the  oenalty  of  twenty  pounds,  the  prtctice  of  presentiDga  tctrf  to  every  goaet  who 
ettendwi  afoiiereL 
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were  represented  as  children  reposing  in  tbe  arms  of  Night  On 
various  funereal  monuments  of  the  ancients,  the  Genius  of  Death  is 
sculptured  as  a  beautiful  youth,  leaning  on  an  inverted  torch,  in  the 
attitude  of  repose,  his  wings  folded,  and  bis  feet  crossed.  In  such 
peaceful  and  attractive  forms,  did  the  imagination  of  ancient  poets 
and  sculptors  represent  Death.' 

How  beautifully  the  repose  of  the  tomb  is  expressed  by  the  folded 
wings  !  Here  is  something  equally  good,  from  Chateaubriand  : 
*  Fille  de  R^ne,'  says  the  Indian  girl  to  the  sleeping  infant,  '  en  cas 
que  tu  viennes  a  mourir,  j'irai  le  matin  respirer  ton  ame  dans  les 
parfums  de  I'aurore.'  The  idea  of  Death  is  certainly  '  tout  adoucie 
peu  cette  gracieuse  croyance.' 

The  butterfly  that  hovered  over  the  urn  of  the  deceased,  or  the 
fair-winged  Psyche  that  reclined  upon  it,  are  more  poetical  and  more 
Christian,  methinks,  than  the  Death's-head  and  skeleton  which  occupy 
similar  positions  with  us.  Verily,  we  may  learn  many  things  from  the 
heathen. 

We  might  safely  grant  permission  to  genuine  Grief  to  veil  itself  in 
black.  Very  few,  if  hearts  could  be  searched,  would  be  found  wor- 
thy of  the  dress.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  our  '  mourners'  hide 
hypocrisy  beneath  the  black  veil,  and  have  long  since  made  color  a 
barometer  of  feeling.  Fashion,  omnipotent  Fashion,  has  established  a 
code,  which  it  is  treason  to  transgress.  So  powerful  and  universal  are 
these  regulations,  that  if  true  Sorrow  neglects  them,  she  immediately 
is  stigmatized  as  heartless.  Our  rude  Saxon  ancestors  affixed  a  price 
to  every  class  of  men.  It  was  three  hundred  marks  for  a  cOrle,  and 
so  on  up  to  a  king.  Fashion  has  followed  their  example,  and  affixed 
different  peiiods  and  forms  of  mourning  to  different  degrees  of  rela- 
tionship : 

For  a  father  or  mother,  one  year,     .         .         .         deep  black. 

A  brother  or  sister,  nine  months,     .         .         .         deep  black. 

An  uncle  or  aunt,  three  months,       .         .         .        blue-black. 

A  grandfather,  six  weeks,         ....         blue-black. 

A  brother-in-law,  three  weeks,  >  h  If  * 

A  cousin  resident,  two  weeks,  )  '         *  '  °^' 

For  a  country  cousin,  one  week,       .         .         .         half-mourning. 

And  yet  for  a  friend,  an  intimate  and  dearly-beloved  friend,  we  are 
not  expected  to  '  mourn*  at  all ;  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  mourning- 
dress  IS  an  empty  ordinance  of  Fashion,  totally  disconnected  with 
real  grief. 

I  never  knew  but  one  instance  of  a  non-relation  putting  on  '  weeds.' 
Though  somewhat  ludicrous,  it  is  not  the  less  true.  A  lady  who  had 
lost  an  infant  of  eighteen  months,  shrouded  herself  and  spouse  in  the 
dusky  garments  of  wo,  and  then  proceeded  to  make  sombre  dresses  for 
a  writing-desk  ^nd  a  candle-box  which  stood  in  the  room !  'Hung 
be  the  heavens  in  black  !' 

We  were  acquainted,  too,  with  another  family,  the  head  of  which 
had  been  a  paralytic  for  six  years,  and  had  gradually  sunk  into  a  state 
of  woful  imbecility.  They  did  not  Tnoum  for  the  loss  of  the  soul, 
because  the  world  did  not  demand  it.  But  when  he  died  at  last ; 
when  their  morning  and  evening  prayer,  for  six  long  years,  had  been 
beard ;  when  their  hearta  were  full  of  joy,  and  the  prospect  of  future 
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pleasure  dawned  upon  them ;  theyi  loaded  themselves  with  crape  and 
bombazine,  as  the  very  vestments  of  grief! 

You  certainly  cannot  lament  the  death  of  your  father  1 

'  By  no  means  ;  we  have  longed  for  it  these  many  a  year/ 

Why  then  make  up  so  much  mourning  ] 

'  Because  the  world  demands  it :  if  we  did  not,  we  should  be  taxed 
with  want  of  feeling,  and  disrespect  to  his  memory.' 

I  have  somewhere  seen  a  caricature  of  a  cat  in  deep  mourning, 
weeping  at  the  death-bed  of  a  mouse  ;  a  capital  illustration  of  the 
prevailing  fashion.  A  foolish  regard  for  the  opinion  of  a  few  gossip- 
ing busy-bodies,  who  constitute  this  'world,'  produces  daily  instances 
of  the  rankest  hypocridy.  •  Every  one  knows  this,'  you  will  say. 
Then  why  do  you  not  dare  to  oppose  such  a  custom  ]  One  family  in 
our  city  has  set  you  the  example.  Go  thou  and  do  likewise  I  The 
'Clark'  will  now  please  to  dismiss  the  congregation. 


A     SCENE      AT      SEA* 


'  I  SAW  the  ship  go  dancing  oo*  before  the  fkvorinf  galei 
Aod  like  the  piDioDtof  a  swan,  was  spread  each  aweJIing  sail: 
But  ere  again  uproae  the  juo,  rose  many  a  shriek  aod  wail ; 
Ere  morn,  the  gallant  ship  was  gone  —  vauished  the  snowy  sail!* 


Thb  ship  rode  far  upon  the  silent  main  ;  't  was  night, 
A  beautiful,  still  night;  no  moon  was  there, 
Bat  the  bright  stars  were  hanging  overhead, 
In  golden  clusters;  and  the  breathless  sea 
Gave  them  all  back ;  while  the  tall  vessel  seemed 
A  fairy  home,  suspended  'twizt  two  heavens. 
And  there  were  happy  hearts  within  her  then : 
That  eve  they  had  descried  the  distant  shore 
Of  their  own  land ;  and  all  had  gone  to  rest, 
In  the  dear  hope  that,  ere  another  dajr, 
Their  feet  would  press  acain  their  native  soil : 
Then  the  rich  merchant  dreamed  how  his  gay  stores 
Would  well  reward  his  exile ;  and  the  youth 
Thought  of  his  loved  on&  and  in  fancy  touch'd 
Already  her  rose- lips :  while  the  fond  sire 
Dreamed  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  his  hearth 
With  their  bright  faces  gathered  round,  like  stars, 
To  hearken  to  the  marvels  of  his  voyage. 


There  is  a  stillness  over  se^  and  heaven ; 
A  placid  calm,  a  holy  peace :  alas ! 
Whence  is  that  sudden  cry  —  that  rising  flame 
That  bursts  from  the  fair  vessel  1    'T  is  no  fire 
Of  heaven,  no  angry  lighl'ning,  that  hath  struck 
And  blasteid  it  I    A  moment,  and  the  scene, 
That  was  so  fair,  is  changed :  the  heavens  above 
•And  still  as  ever ;  but  the  death-fire  glows 
Upon  the  burnished  waters !    Groans  and  prayers 
Rise  up  all  vainly  1    There 's  a  sudden  shnek, 
Like  to  an  earthquake ;  and  the  hopes  and  fears 
Of  many  hearts,  the  vessel  and  its  freight, 
Are  vanished  —  scattered  into  nameless  things, 
And  all  is  swallowed  up  and  lost  \ 
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Thi  CoihSTUM  or  lb  a  :  a  Talk  or  Bbrun.    By  the  Author  of  *  Norman  Leslie,'  etc. 
lu  two  Yolum^    New- York :  Harpbs  a2vx>  Brothsbb. 

OiTB  readers  wouhS  not  thank  us  for  devoting  a  rery  large  portion  of  our  space  to  a 
review  of  a  work  which,  in  critiques  and  extracts,  if  not  in  its  entire  form,  has  already 
heen  made  familiar  to  the  public.  But  we  owe  it  to  our  friend  and  correspondent  to  say, 
that  the  volumes  before  us  fully  justify  the  estimate  which  his  countrymen  had  formed 
of  his  talents,  and  realize  the  promise  and  improvement  which  were  visible  in,  and  anti- 
tipated  from,  his  previous  productions.  The  following  clear  synopsis  of  the  story,  we 
derive  from  a  contemporary,  from  whose  opinions  we  find  little  ground  of  dissent.  The 
hero  is  Mr.  W^yndham,  an  English  gentleman,  remarkable  of  course  for  talent  and  good 
breeding,  as  all  heroes  should  be^  but  more  peculiarly  so  for  a  degree  of  moral  courage 
and  self-command,  which  10  not  so  often  manifested  by  heroes,  either  in  romance  or 
reality.  Our  author  has  stepped  out  of  the  beaten  track  in  making  his  courage  consist 
in  forbearing  rather  than  in  doing,  in  Bnfi*ering  rather  than  in  violence.  Mr.  Wyndham 
is  an  orphan,  ignorant  of  his  parentage,  and  living  on  an  annuity  supplied  by  unknown 
hands.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Berlin,  that  beautiful  city,  of  which  most  Americans  know 
nothing  but  the  name;  and  Mr.  Fat's  long  official  residence  there  is  a  sufficient  gua- 
tantee  of  the  faithfulness  of  hie  descriptions.  Mr.  Wyndham  goes  into  the  best  society 
in  Berlin,  and  meets  there  an  old  aristocratic  prig,  Count  Carolan,  and  his  daughter,  the 
Countess  Ida,  who  is  betrothed  to  Lord  Eikington,  a  young  English  raui,  Wyndham 
falls  desperately  in  love  with  Ida,  till  warned  of  the  folly  and  guilt  of  his  conduct  by 
Mrs.  Wharton,  the  young  lady's  governess,  who  admires  the  young  stranger's  character, 
and  takes  a  motherly  interest  in  his  wel£ire.  Wyndham  feels  how  vricked  it  would  be 
for  him,  a  houseless,  nameless  adventurer,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  a  noble  family,  and 
separate  an  affianced  pair.  He  resolves  to  put  in  practice  the  hard  lesson  *to  bear  and 
to  forbear,'  and  to  atone  for  his  ardor  by  equally  extreme  coldness.  He  ie  willing  even 
to  be  despised  by  Ida,  so  she  will  c^e  to  prefer  him.  His  altered  demeanor,  and  the 
slanderous  reports  which  Lord  Eikington  spreads  concerning  him,  lead  her  to  believe 
that  Wyndham  never  loved  her,  and  is  unworthy  of  her  love ;  but  his  image  is  so  deeply 
printed  on  her  heart  as  to  efface  all  others,  and  the  marriage  with  Eikington  is  unac* 
countably  but  decidedly  broken  off.  The  ruffian  hopes  to  get  rid  of  his  fancied  rival  by 
a  pistol-bullet,  and  tries  every  means  to  provoke  him  into  a  duel;  but  here  he  is  frustrated 
by  Wyndham's  coolness  and  self* command.  Our  hero  endures  taunts,  threats,  nay 
even  a  blow,  with  an  unmoved  courage,  which,  by  a  common  error,  is  mistaken  for  oow- 
lirdice  by  his  acquaintance.  His  friend  Denham,  a  man  of  fiery  temper,  interferes  to 
prevent  Elkington's  rudeness,  is  challenged  by  him,  and  killed  on  the  spot.  The  sad 
scene  when  he  is  brought  home  a  corpse  to  his  young  wife,  the  despair  and  destitution 
she  is  made  to  sufier,  and  all  the  terrible  consequences  of  his  fool-hardiness,  are  power- 
fully told.  The  moral  lesson  inculcated  is  a  high  one ;  that  of  mastery  of  passion,  for- 
bearance under  wrong,  and  forgiveness  of  ii^ury.  Such  a  story  as  that  of  the  duelliit 
Denham  will  preach  a  better  sermon  than  many  a  treatise  of  morality.  Wyndham  is 
despised  as  a  coward,  and  shunned  as  an  adventurer ;  he  is  banished  from  society;  his 
annuity  is  cut  off;  he  falls  into  debt,  and  is  thrown  in  prison.    A  (nend,  the  only  one  he 
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can  call  by  that  name,  releases  him,  and  he  sets  to  work  with  the  proud  determinati6n 
of  earning  his  bread  by  honest  labor.  The  accomplished  and  admired  Mr.  Wyndham 
gires  English  lessons,  and  lives  in  contented  poverty ;  but  his  means  fail,  he  is  agsin 
cast  into  prison,  and  utter  ruin  stares  him  in  the  fece.  He  struggles  manfully  against 
the  pressure  of  misfortune  from  without,  and  despair  from  within.  Fortune  at  last 
grows  tired  of  persecuting  him,  or  to  speak  more  reverently,  the  unseen  hand  of  Provi- 
dence becomes  visible.  He  entered  that  prison  a  penniless  schoolmaster ;  he  leaves  it 
as  Earl  of  Beverley,  for  it  is  discovered  that  the  Mrs.  Wbarton,  who  loves  him  so  well, 
is  his  own  mother,  the  first  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Beverley,  abandoned  by  him  on  ground- 
less suspicion,  and  supposed  to  be  dead.  Thus  he  attains,  as  rightful  heir^  the  title  and 
estates  usurped  by  his  enemy  Elkington,  and  retribution  begins  to  visit  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty.  Before  this  discovery,  however,  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  rescue  Ida  from  the 
finry  of  a  roadman }  and  even  Count  Carolan  is  forced  to  admit  that  a  man  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  coward,  because  he  has  fixed  principles,  and  acts  .up  to  them.  Wyndham  is 
once  more  surrounded  by  splendor  and  by  troops  of  summer  friends ;  but  he  finds  small 
comfort  in  the  change,  for  Ida  is  carried  off  to  Paris  by  the  count,  who  has  entered  the 
service  of  Louis  XVI.  The  revolution  is  at  hand,  with  all  its  horrors ;  but  Wyndham 
determines  to  seek  Ida  out,  and  save  her  at  all  hazards.  His  adventures  in  Paris,  the 
many  trials  to  which  the  lovers  are  exposed,  and  his  courage  in  every  emergency,  are 
well  depicted.  Wyndham  has  an  opportunity  of  serving  the  famous  Danton,  who  more 
than  rqiays  the  debt,  by  enabling  him  to  escape  to  Holland  with  the  count  and  his  family. 
Prom  Holland  they  proceed  to  England,  where  the  earl  of  Beverly  enjoys  rest  and  hap- 
piDBsa  after  his  trials,  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  Ida.  Even  the  old  count,  subdued  by 
misfbrtune,  lays  aside  his  hauteur,  and  condescends  to  be  efood  and  affectionate. 

There  is  one  prominent  objection  to  the  '  Countess  of  Ida ;'  an  error  of  taste  rather 
than  of  execution :  the  distress  of  the  hero  is  too  prolonged,  and  unvaried ;  in  this  par- 
tiealar  reminding  us  of  one  of  those  modern  melodramas,  in  which  the  principal  cha- 
racter is  'clothed  with  suffering/  from  the  first  moment  he  presents  himself  before  the 
andience ;  in  which  the  whole  performance  consists  of  scenes  of  *  piled-up*  agony ;  and  in 
which  the  scene-shifters  come  in  now  and  then  to  pick  up  the  dead  bodies,  and  sweep 
the  stage  for  more  distress  in  the  next  act.  A  judicious  and  tasteful  novelist,  like  Bulwcr 
or  Dickens,  would  have  put  our  friend  upon  such  an  allowance  of  dolor  as  would  have 
given  to  mainly  kindred  scenes  the  advantage  of  surprise  and  reliefl  But  fault-finding 
apart :  *The  Countess  of  Ida'  is  a  well- written  production,  and  every  way  worthy  the 
talents  and  reputation  of  the  author.  To  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  perused  the 
volumes,  we  cordially  commend  them.  A  speedy  second  edition  attests  the  favor  with 
which  they  have  been  received  by  the  public. 


Thz  Works  or  Washington  Irving.    In  two  volumes,    pp.  1050.    Philadelphia: 
Lea  and  Blanchard. 

The  large,  clear  type^  fine  paper,  and  beautiful  printing,  of  this  edition  of  Mr. 
Ibvxkg's  works,  render  it  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  desirable  we  have  ever  yet 
encountered.  It  contains  the  'Sketch-Book,'  'Knickerbocker's  History  of  New- 
York,'  'Bracebridge  Hall,'  'Tales  of  a  '[traveller,'  'A  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of 
Granada,'  and  'The  Alhambra.'  We  shall  not  so  far  question  the  intelligence  of  our 
readers^  as  to  add  a  word  in  commendation  of  productions  which,  not  to  speak  of 
numerous  translations,  have  made  the  author  affectionately  known  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  read  or  spoken  ;  which  have  won  for  him,  from  the  highest  critical 
sources  in  Europe  and  America,  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  writer  of  English  pros€^ 
■ince  the  days  of  Goldsmith  and  Addison  ;  and  which  have  done  so  much  to  diffuse  a 
delicate  and  refined  taste,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  A  faithful  engraving  from 
Stvart  NEWToys  excellent  portrait  embellishes  the  work* 
roL.  xTi.  10 
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Tbs  pROs^Kcrra  of  Art  iir  ths  United  Statkb.  An  Address  before  the  Artists' 
Fund  Society  of  Philsdelphia,  at  the  Opening  of  their  Exhibition,  in  Mayi  1840.  By 
OxoBOs  W.  BSTHUM£.    Published  by  Request. 

Wb  welcome  this  Address  with  no  ordinary  pleasure;  and  a»y  reasonably  hope  that 
the  admirable  spirit  which  it  breathes  will  be  widely  awakened  and  stimulated  in  the 
bosom  of  every  lover  of  American  art.  A  few  extracts,  with  a  brief  and  desultory  chain 
of  ^commentary,  will  enable  the  reader  to  share  the  conviction  which  prompts  our  eu- 
logy. The  good  effects  of  associations  for  the  exhibition  of  native  pictures,  by  exciting 
the  public  appetite  for  the  pleasures  of  art,  are  well  set  forth.  Epic  composition,  inter- 
mingled with  the  superabundance  of  portraits,  from  pencils  capable  of  higher  achieve- 
ments, is  urged  upon  our  artists,  and  commended  to  public  favor.  Our  author  hails  with 
pleasure  the  general  diffusion  of  Art  in  its  cheaper  forms  among  us,  as  tending  to  lessen 
the  merely  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age ;  to  form  a  public  taste ;  and  to  bring  within  the 
reach  of  many  what  must  otherwise  have  remained  the  privilege  of  the  few,  and  thus 
preparing  the  way  for  a  wide-spread  influence  of  higher  art  In  relation  to  engraving, 
as  a  kindred  art  with  painting,  our  author  observes  : 

"  The  paiDter  ihould  regard  the  engraver  as  hie  bett  friend,  and  one  who,  never  aapiring  to 
be  a  rival,  it  content  to  serve  under  his  tliadow,  for  a  humble  portion  of  the  larger  profit  and 

Jiraiee  which  he  aasiata  to  win.  It  ii  certainly  nioitt  pleating  for  the  generous  admirer  or  Art,  and 
over  of  human  happiness,  to  tbiuk  of  tbe  vast  numbers  whom  the  ingeouitjr  of  recent  years  has 
admitted  to  a  share  in  his  enjoyments.  The  prolific  family  of  Annuals,  long  after  theirfeeble  lite- 
rature has  ceased  to  attract,  amuse  and  delighi  by  their  elegant  embellishments  the  vacant  houra  of 
thoae  who  have  received  those  offerings  of  affection,  and  of  the  visiter  who  awaits,  beside  their  cen- 
tra tablee,the  anxious  toilet's  slow  delay.  The  vrry  bullion ist  smoothes  his  brow  while  eontenl- 
plating  the  bank  note^s  graceful  ornaments,  and  though  lamenting  that 

'  So  fair 
A  promiw  should  deceire  th'  adrairinf  trust, 
Aod  b*  aot  what  U  m«im,' 

■nsteottfhss  that  the  vignette  is  worth  something,  thoagb  the  security  be  never  sodoobtftil.  Tbe 
invention  of  lithography,  and  the  great  advance  in  wood-cutting,  beside  the  service  they  render  to 
aeience,have  enlivened  with  glimpses  of  Art  the  walls  of  many  a  humble  dwelling,  once  poor  and 
aMaa  i  aod  allure  the  tasteful  school-boy  through  a  flowery  msxe  to  orthography  Hnd  syntax,  which 
it  required  his  utmost  courage  to  approach.  .  .  .  The  Penny  Magaxines  carry  to  the  poorest  of 
the  people,  wood  engraviufrs  of  rooster  pieces  in  Art,  and  vpcciroens  of  natural  history,  which  the 
most  finished  critic  would  not  disdain  to  admire ;  and  there  may  bo  as  much  heart-felt  enjoyment  in 
the  evening  circle  of  the  poor  man's  home,  around  a  fresh  cut  number  of  the  weekly  visiter,  as  an 
amatenr  can  feel  before  a  Corregio  or  a  Claude.  I  have  ofleu  thought  thai  1  could  forego  the  plea- 
sure of  listening  to  Uoxart*s  best  overture,  for  the  sake  of  witnesaing  the  delight  dancing  in  the 
eyes,  and  dimpling  the  cheeks  of  a  group  of  country  children  around  a  Savoyard's  band  organ,  or 
some  unwashed  minstrels  singing  the  son^s  cf  their  far-off  Rliine  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  I  never  see 
an  Italian  cast-monger  staggering  beneath  his  load  uf  Graces  aod  Napoieouv,  Turcan  vases  aod  Di- 
anas, without  wishing  him  well,  as  an  unconscious  missionary  of  Art,  come  from  his  sunny  land  to 
aiinistor  pleasure  to  the  lowly,  and  refinement  to  the  rude  ;  for,  thuugh  the  moulds  from  which  they 
are  taken  be  worn  and  old,  his  casts  yet  retain  something  of  the  stamp  of  genius,  and  give  sufflcient 
gratification  tu  excite  a  wish  for  more.  Tbe  lithographs  may  be  rude  and  gaudy,  cinerary  urns  he 
turned  into  flower  vases,  goddesses  made  to  hold  caudles,  and  cross-legged  Cupids  to  read  littlo 
books  {  but  you  will  rarely  fiod,  in  a  bumble  family,  a  taste  for  these  ornameuta  unaccompanied  by 
BealnesB,  tamperance,  and  thrift.  They  are  like  tbe  cherished  plants  in  the  window,  the  green 
creepers  in  the  yard,  or  tbe  caged  singing-bird  on  the  wall, signs  of  a  fondness  for  home,  and  a  do- 
•ira  to  cultivate  thoae  virtues  which  make  home  peaceftil  and  happy.** 

Cheap  exhibitions,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  estimate  placed  upon  Art  by  the  ancient  re- 
publics, and  the  best  minds  of  all  ages ;  *  the  glory  with  which  it  has  invested  nations ; 
the  patriotism  it  has  inspired,  and  the  lucrative  advantages  it  has  secured ;'  will,  the  wri* 
ter  with  good  reason  believes,  cause  our  people  to  become  as  distinguished  for  a  generous 
taste,  as  they  are  for  a  love  of  freedom.  'Obscure  genius,  which  might  otherwise  have 
died  unknown  in  some  distant  forest  hamlet,  may  be  called  forth  and  encouraged  into 
successful  vigor,  as  was  the  talent  of  young  West  by  a  few  engravings  of  Greveling; 
and  each  new  aspirant  after  the  distinctions  or  pleosures  of  Art,  would  be  a  centre  of 
new  influence  over  the  minds  of  others.'  In  allusion  to  the  future  success  of  Art  among 
a  people  who,  when  excited  in  any  pursuit,  allow  no  limits  to  their  enthusiasm,  Dr.  Bs- 
THtTHs  remarks : 

"  Hitherto  oar  attention  haa  been  compeUad  to  •ngageaenta  of  mora  immediate  naefnlaeia,  by  the 
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BeceMtti«i  of  our  new  eonrederaey  and  nnmerotii  ctate  forarnnKmU,  the  raeh  ef  onr  increaaiaf 
populafion,  the  wealth  bidden  beneath  our  orifrioal  fumtt,  the  facility  afforded  to  mannfaiCturee  by 
the  rapid  descent  of  many  a  broad  Ntrcain,the  desire  of  brioging  diaunl  potote  nearer  together,  and 
vt  interlacing  oar  interest*  by  rail-roadenad  caoala.and  the  agitation  of  many  questiont  in  floaneo 
«nd  political  morals,  which  have  never  arisen  elsewhere,  but  nust  be  decided  by  ^s.  Yet  how  great 
have  been  the  honors  already  attained,  I  had  well  nigb  said  compelled,  from  the  world  f  The  nam* 
which,  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  mankind,  kiarid:!  highest  on  the  roll  of  uainspired  humanity, 
to  that  of  WA«BiN6TO!f.  He  who,  since  tbe  day  «»f  Newton,  has  given  the  strongest  impulae  to  the 
application  of  physical  science,  rasde  his  bold  expefiraeuts  on  the  lightning  of  heaven  fVom  thn 
plains  near  our  own  city,  and  »leope  beneath  his  modest  tomb  in  a  corner  of  Christ  Church  burinl- 
gronnd  ;  whither  the  stranger  from  every  land,  and  tbe  dweller  in  his  own,  turn  their  pilgrim  feet  to 
do  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  Yankee  adventurer,  the  appreniice  printer,  the  poor  man's  bonost 
coansellor,  the  Philadelphia  editor,  the  American  statesman,  thebuffler  of  European  diplomacy,  and 
tbe  philos(»pher  who  uught  the  world.  The  authority  of  Marshall  and  Kant  receivea  reverence 
ft«m  every  gr»at  and  just  tribunal.  Improvements  in  juriepruJence  made  among  us,  and  especially 
within  oar  own  state,  have  been  the  basis  (unacknowledged  but  not  the  less  real)  of  extensive  Judi- 
cial reforms  in  that  very  country  which  r.lHim«  to  have  taught  us  all  we  know.  The  name  of  Ir- 
ving is  already  coupled  with  that  of  Addison  ;  and  in  a  single  day,  as  it  were,  Prescott  has  risen  to 
take  his  place  with  Gibbon  and  Hume,  while,  for  truth  of  narrative  and  benevolence  of  feeling,  ha 
in  above  them  both.  Tbe  genius  uf  Bowditch  burns  brightly  near  the  compass  and  the  quadrant  of 
almost  every  bark  that  temptn  the  trackless  ocean.  The  miirhty  energies  of  steam,  first  successfully 
applied  tff  navigation  by  our  own  Fulion,  now  speeds  the  flying  car  over  the  rail-ways  of  Europe, 
controlled  and  directed  by  the  superior  ingeunity  of  American  skill.  The  eiquisite  invention  of 
I>aguerre,  recent  as  it  is,  shall  soon  be  returned  to  him  from  this  western  world,  stripped  of  half  ite 
mechanical  arrangements,  and  capable  of  a  more  ready  and  useful  adaptation.  These  instancat, 
aaalehed  at  random  from  a  mnltitnde,  prove  that  there  is  among  our  people  a  boldness  and  origi- 
nality of  invention,  which  canant  fail  lo  secure  grnat  success  in  the  liberal  aru,  when  more  favora- 
ble circnmataoces  demand  their  more  zealous  cultivation.** 

After  8ome  well-considered  remarks  upon  architecture,  and  its  iraproTements  and  ra- 
qoirements  among  us,  our  author  proceeds  to  lay  tbe  lash  upon  a  class  of  solemn 
stfses,  whom  we  have  not  unfrequently  encountered,  shaking  their  long  ears,  and 
discoursing  the  eloquent  critical  mi||ic  which  filled  them,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
erery  sensible  person  within  hearing: 

**  Tbaro  is  a  fault  in  our  country,  now  less  rarely  met  with,  of  condemning  withont  aaafttra  or 
ozcepiion,  every  thing  American.    It  is  chiefly  to  bo  found  among  those  who'  raturn 

'  fiom  foreign  tour. 
Grown  tea  Umea  perler  thaabciore  ;' 

toog-ood  to  be  plain  republicans,  after  having  uncovered  their  heads  to  royalty,  or  stood  within  tha 
threshold  of  an  aristocratic  ball-room;  wliocan  tulk  of  nothing  but  dinners  at  Very's,  ices  at  tbe 
Cmtk  de  Paris,  rr  green  oysters  at  tbe  Rof:her  de  Cancale :  who  have  either  not  mind  enough,  or  not 
heart  enough,  to  love  their  own  land  above  all  others.  These  men  will  pasi  through  your  exhibl- 
tiotts, '  naso  adonco,*  fhll  of  scraps  from  foreign  languagen,  and  abusing,  by  mipuse,  tbe  terms  of 
Art,  give  you  to  understand  that,  in  their  opinion,  nothing  which  you  can  produce,  it  worth  looking 
at  by  one  who  has  seen  the  Buckingham  Gallery,  the  Louvre,  the  Vatican,  or  tbe  Bourbon  Collac- 
tionr.  They  will  often  parade  upon  thnir  walln  misornble  dark  daubs,  imposed  upon  them  by  sche- 
ning  pictiire-dcalers.  as  works  of  the  old  masters,  but  connet  think  for  a  moment  of  buying  aa 
American  picture.  Hetd  th*m  not.  The  true  lover  of  Art  sees  some  beauty  even  iu  an  inferior  pic- 
ture, and  can  detect  a  latent  power  iu  the  new  and  nameless  pencil.  He  must  prefer  the  bast :  but, 
as  a  critic  and  a  patriot,  he  will  acknowledge  the  good,  if  a  countryman  has  produced  it :  and,  for 
Art*a  sake,  he  is  sure  to  encourage  merit,  however  slight  it  may  seem  at  flrst  to  be." 

A  Cbw  sensible  observations  succeed,  in  relation  to  the  injudicious  laud  which  is  too  fra* 
i|aently  passed  upon  the  mediocre  productions  of  our  mediocre  painters.  The  appetite  for 
praise,  though  a  generous  quality,  should  not  be  extravagantly  fed,  unless,  like  that  po- 
pulace who  smothered  their  patriot  with  the  robes  they  heaped  upon  for  his  honor,  we 
would  destroy  the  artist  whose  promising  talent  we  would  rather  foster  and  cheriab. 
We  cordially  join  our  author  in  the  hope,  that  the  day  is  not  fiir  distant,  when  there  shall 
be  widely  diffused  an  emulation  in  making  collections  of  works  by  American  artists,  or 
those  resident  among  us ;  and  we  believe  with  him,  that  such  collectbns,  judiciously 
made,  would  supply  the  best  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Arts  in  the  United 
States;  and  would,  more  than  any  other  means,  stimulate  artists  to  a  generous  rivalry. 

*'  They  wonld  reflect  high  honor  upon  their  possessors,  as  men  who  love  Art  for  ita  own  sake,  and 
ara  willing  to  serve  and  encourage  it.  They  would  be  gratifying  in  a  high  degree  to  the  foreigaar 
of  taste,  who  comes  curioos  to  observe  the  working  of  our  institutions  and  our  habits  of  life.  He  doaa 
BOC  eroM  the  aaa  to  find  Van  Dyoks  and  Murillos,    He  ciyi  ai^oy  them  at  home ;  bat  ha  wiahas  fo 
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diaeorw  what  the  childreo  of  the  Wejtcaa  do  ia  following  or  excelling  European  example.  The 
expense  of  such  a  collection  could  not  be  very  great.  A  few  thoueanda  of  dollars,  less  than  is  often 
lavished  upon  the  Froocb  plate  glass  and  lustres,  damask  hanginffs  and  Turkey  carpets,  of  a  pair  of 
parlours,  (more  than  which  few  of  our  dwellings  can  boast)  would  cover  their  walls  with  good  speel- 
mens  of  American  Art,  and  do  far  more  credit  to  the  taste  and  heart  of  the  owner.  Rich  furniture, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  bad  taste  of  crowding  itioto  such  petty  apartments,  is  little  better  than  a  self 
ish  and  rude  ostentation  of  wealth,  to  excite  the  envy  of  guesU ;  and  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
think  better  of  others,  who  inii«t  upon  showing  that  they  are  richer  thin  we.  Richee,  though  they 
fain,  for  obvious  reasons,  outward  deference,  when  they  are  mere  riches  without  la»te  or  refine- 
ment, are  always  secretly  despised,  and  their  po»seai»urs  are,  in  the  judgment  of  the  world,  like  vile 
pottery  upon  which  gold  has  been  wasied  in  useless  gilding.  'J'bere  are  those  who  cannot  look 
upon  a  mirror  without  seeing  within  it  a  beautiful  picture,  dearer  to  their  eyes  than  any  other  upon 
ftarth  ;  but  many  of  us  would  prefer  a  landscape  by  Cole  or  Doughty,  to  any  such  personal  reflec- 
tions of  ourselves  ;  nn«l  care  little  whether  we  trod  upon  Brusvels  or  ingraiu,  sat  upon  velvet  or  hair 
cloth,  if  we  might,  by  the  kind  bounty  of  our  entertainer,  enjoy  the  genius  of  our  dear  native  land. 
It  has  become,  I  am  told,  unfashionable  to  put  pictures  upon  the  walls,  except  it  be  in  a  gallery, 
which  few  can  afford  to  have.  If  so,  it  is  a  bad  habit,  which  should  bo  amended ;  a  habit  which 
must  lower  us  in  the  scale  of  true  refinement,  and  greatly  impede  the  progress  of  true  taste." 

We  have  not  space  to  quote  our  author's  undeniable  arguments  in  favor  of  a  liberal  pa- 
tronage of  the  Arts,  on  the  ground  alone  of  profit  and  utility.  The  examples  he  citea 
amply  sustain  his  position.  A  consideration  of  the  alliance  between  literature  and  the 
arts,  so  felicitously  introduced  by  Da.  Bethitvs,  and  which  was  touched  upon  by  our 
correspondent  at  Rome,  in  our  last  number,  we  are  also  compelled  to  omit.  We  cannot 
however,  take  our  leave  of  this  '  Address,*  without  a  warm  recommendation  to  the 
reader  to  possess  himself  of  the  entire  performance,  in  which,  with  other  relevant 
matters,  he  will  find  the  above  themes  forcibly  embodied. 


Thb  Sidxbxai.  Hbavsns,  and  otheb  Subjects  comnxctxd  with  Astbonomt.    By 
Thomas  Dick,  LL.  D.    In  one  volume.    New- York ;  Habpbb  Ain>  Bbothbbsl 

This  is  a  work  to  be  rtad  rather  than  reviewed.  A  notice  at  all  adequate  to  its  deserts, 
we  have  ascertained,  after  repeated  trials  at  condensation,  would  greatly  exceed  the 
space  which  we  are  accustomed  to  devote  to  the  consideration  of  new  publications.  Pe- 
ruse it,  reader.  Wonderful  are  its  developments ;  sublime  the  mighty  themes  which  it 
eloquently  discusses ;  the  stars,  that,  far  beyond  the  visible  planets,  have  from  eternity 
looked  down  from  their  serene  spaces,  'like  Eyes  glistening  with  heavenly  tears  over 
the  little  lot  of  man!'  Thousands  of  human  generations,  all  as  noisy  as  our  own, 
have  been  swallowed  up  of  Time,  and  there  remains  no  wreck  of  them  any  more ;  yet 
Arcturus,  and  Orion,  and  Sirius,  and  the  Pleiades,  are  still  shining  in  their  courses,  clear 
and  young,  as  when  the  Shepherd  first  noted  them  in  the  plain  of  Shinar !'  Truly  may 
one  exclaim,  'OLobd,  how  manifolJ  are  thy  works!*  and  '  what  is  man,  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him  1'  As  a  shadowing  forth  of  the  views  and  deductions  which  have  been 
derived  from  an  attentive  survey  of  the  starry  heavens,  we  commend  the  following  pas- 
sage, from  one  of  the  opening  chapters : 

"  In  our  present  habitation  we  are  confined  to  a  mere  point  in  the  infinity  of  space.  Ample  aa  our 
prospects  are,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  views  we  have  already  attained  bear  a  less  proportion  to 
the  whole  immensity  of  creation,  than  the  limited  range  of  a  microvcopie  aiiimalrule  bears  to  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  ocean.  What  is  seen  by  human  eyes,  even  when  assisted  by  the  roo»t  pow- 
erful instrnmeuts,  may  be  as  nothing  when  compared  to  what  is  unseen,  and  placed  for  ever  beyond 
the  view  of  mortals.  Since  the  heavens  first  began  to  be  contemplated,  our  views  have  been  carried 
thousands  of  times  farther  into  the  regions  of  space  than  the  unasaisled  eye  could  enable  na  to  pene^ 
trate ;  and  at  every  Huge  of  improvement  in  optical  in»truroents,  our  prospects  have  been  still  (hr- 
ther  extended,  new  objects  and  new  regions  of  creation  have  appealed  rising  to  our  view,  in  bound- 
less perspective,  in  every  direction,  without  the  least  indication  of  a  bowndmrp  to  the  operatioaa  of 
Omnipotence  {  leaving  us  no  room  to  doubt  that  all  wo  have  hitherto  diccovered,  is  but  a  small  and 
inconsiderable  part  ol^  the  length  and  breadth,  and  the  height  and  depth  of  laswciietty.  We  mav 
suppose,  without  the  least  degree  of  improbability  or  extravagance,  that  were  the  whole  of  the  *f- 
tibU  system  of  creation  annihilated,  though  it  would  leave  a  void  immeasurable  and  incomprensibia 
by  mortals,  it  would  apuear  to  the  eye  of  Omniscience  only  as  an  iiusonaiderable  blank,  aeareely  dia- 
carnible  amid  the  wonders  of  wisdom  and  omnipotence  with  which  it  is  surrounded." 

Numerous  and  good  engravings  on  wood  illustrate  with  clearneasthe  descciptiona  of 
'^e  author,  and  the  volojxie  ia  ezeoated  with  the  oaual  neatness  of  the  Habpebs'  press. 
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*  EttROMEOvs  Views  of  Death.'  —  Some  years  since,  we  transferred  to  our  note- 
book, for  a  few  sabsequent  comments,  the  subjoined  admirable  passage  by  the  gifted  and 
lamented  Colton  :  *In  the  whole  course  of  our  observations,  there  is  not  so  abused  and 
misrepresented  a  personage  as  Death.  Some  have  styled  him  the  King  of  TerrorSi 
when  he  might  with  less  impropriety  have  been  termed  the  Terror  of  Kings.  Others 
have  decried  him  as  an  evil  without  end,  although  it  was  in  their  own  power  to  make 
him  an  end  of  all  evil.  He  has  been  vilified  as  the  cause  of  anguish,  consternation,  and 
despair,  but  these,  alas !  are  things  which  appertain,  not  unto  death,  but  unto  life.  How 
strange  a  paradox  is  this  I  We  love  the  distemper,  but  loathe  the  remedy ;  preferring 
the  fiercest  bufletings  of  the  hurricane,  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  harbor.  The  poet  has 
lent  his  fictions,  the  painter  his  colors,  the  orator  his  tropes,  to  portray  Death  as  the 
Grand  Destroyer,  the  Prince  of  Phantoms  and  of  Shades.  But  can  he  be  called  a 
destroyer,  who  for  a  perishable  state,  gives  us  that  which  is  eternal  7  Can  he  be  styled 
the  enemy,  who  is  the  best  friend  only  of  the  best ;  who  never  deserts  us  at  our  utmost 
need ;  and  whose  friendship  proves  the  most  valuable,  to  those  who  live  the  longest  1 
Can  he  be  termed  the  prince  of  phantoms  and  of  shades,  who  destroys  that  which  is 
transient  and  temporary,  and  gives  us  that  which  alone  is  fixed  end  eternall  And 
what  are  the  mournful  escutcheons,  tEe  sable  trophies,  and  the  melancholy  insignia,  with 
which  we  surround  him  1  —  the  sepulchral  gloom,  the  mouldering  carcass,  and  the 
slimy  worm  1  These  indeed  are  the  idle  terrors,  not  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living. 
The  dark  domain  of  death  we  dread  indeed  to  enter,  but  we  ought  rather  to  dread  the 
mggedness  of  some  of  the  roads  that  lead  to  it.  But  if  they  are  rugged,  they  are  short ; 
it  is  only  those  which  are  smooth,  that  are  wearisome  and  long.  But  perhaps  he 
summons  us  too  soon  from  the  feast  of  life.  Be  it  so.  If  the  exchange  be  not  for  the 
better,  it  is  not  his  fault,  but  our  own :  or  he  summon  us  late ;  the  call  is  a  reprieve  rather 
than  a  sentence;  for  who  would  wish  to  sit  at  the  board,  when  he  can  no  longer  partake 
of  the  banquet  7 — or  to  live  on  to  pain,  when  he  has  long  been  dead  to  pleasure  1  Tyrants 
f»n  sentence  their  victims  to  death,  but  how  much  more  dreadful  would  be  their  power, 
could  they  sentence  them  to  life !  Life  is  the  jailor  of  thesoul  in  this  filthy  prison,  and  its 
only  deliverer  is  Death.  What  we  call  life,  is  a  journey  to  death,  and  what  we  call 
death,  is  a  passport  to  life.  True  Wisdom  thanks  Death  for  what  he  takes,  and  still 
more  for  what  he  brings.  Let  us  then,  like  sentinels,  be  ready  because  we  are  uncer- 
tain, and  calm  because  we  are  prepared.  There  is  nothing  formidable  about  death,  but 
the  consequences  of  it,  and  these  we  ourselves  can  regulate  and  control.  The  shortest 
life  is  long  enough  if  it  lead  to  a  better,  and  the  longest  life  is  too  short  if  it  do  not' 

These  sententious  and  truly  noble  thoughts  have  been  called  to  mind  by  the  recent 
perusal,  in  an  entire  form,  of  a  discourse  on  *  Erroruoua  Vietos  of  Death,*  from  the  pen 
of  Rev.  Obville  Dewet,  of  this  city,  a  portion  of  which  appeared  in  an  early  number  of 
the  Boston  '  Christian  Examiner,'  and  has  been  widely  copied  and  commended  abroad. 
So  forcibly  have  the  reasoning  and  sentiments  of  this  adrnvable  discourse  a  second  time 
impressed  us,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  lay  before  the  reader  three  or  four  striking 
extracts.  If  to  any  one  under  whose  eye  these  pages  may  fall,  these  passages  shall  seem 
not  altogether  now,  his  gratitude  to  us,  we  may  believe, vrill  not  be  less  than  theirs  who 
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will  here  peruse  them  for  the  first  time.  After  a  brief  consideration  of  the  new  views 
and  feelings  concerning  death  which  were  introduced  by  Christianity ;  the  improper 
treatment  which  the  subject  often  receives  from  the  pulpit,  at  funerals,  and  at  dying-bed 
aides,  where  abstruse  questions  of  faith  or  of  experience  are  not  unfrequently  agitated ; 
and  of  the  terrific  attributes  with  which  the  theme  is  clothed,  in  the  conceptions  of  the 
great  body  of  mankind,  Mr.  Dsw£t  observes : 

*  Id  the  exceasof  fear,  their  imaginotion  bodies  it  forth  as  an  actual  beiiifr.  They  speak  of  a 
person  being  *  struck  with  death :'  an  if  there  were  some  dread  power  that  ruled  over  the  la»t  hour 
of  nortal  ezisteoce.  Even  this  popular  phraseology,  though  it  may  scarcely  be  thought  to  indicate 
Any  error  to  which  reflecting  minds  are  liable,  is  not  unworthy  of  a  moment's  attention,  ia  con- 
nexion with  the  errors  that  are  prevailing  on  this  subject  Death  is  the  gradual  exhaui>tion  of  our 
fkcultiea,  the  sinking  away  of  the  powers  or  animal  life,  till  they  finally  cease  to  act  and  to  be. 
Now  this  process  may  be  fastened  or  retarded  ;  may  have  its  progress  and  its  different  stages ;  one 
power  after  another  may  yield —  the  faculty  of  speech,  of  hearing,  of  motion  ;  but  to  fix  on  on* 
particular  moment  rather  than  another,  and  to  say  that  new  the  deceased  person  is*  struck  with 
death,'  is  to  use  language  without  any  foundation  in  philosophy,  or  support  from  observation. 
There  is  no  power  —  there  maybe  precursors  indeed,  whicii  the  experienced  may  dri»cry  with 
greater  or  less  certainty  —  but  there  is  no  power,  that  at  auy  one  moment  strikes  a  fatal  blow; 
that  fastens  a  hold  upon  its  victim,  from  which  it  raty  not  be  shaken;  that  sets  its  mark  upon  the 
diaeased  frame,  as  it  were  the  mark  of  destiny  ;  but '  where  there  is  life  there  is  hope,'  and  from 
•ay  state  of  exhaustion  the  sinking  faculties  may  rise  to  a  briefer  or  a  longer  continuance  of  life. 
It  is.not,  in  fine,  by  some  mysterious  harbinger,  that  death  announces  its  coming.  All  deca.y  Is  bat 
dying;  all  disease  is  a  progrees  toward  death ;  every  beating  pulse  is  wearing  away  the  channels 
of  life  i  every  breath  of  the  heaving  bosom  ^s  preparing  for  the  time  when  it  shall  breathe  no 
more.'  •  ■  >  *  It  is  thought  that  this  final  event  passes  with  some  dreadful  visitation  of  unknown 
agony  over  the  parting  sufferer.  It  is  imagined  that  there  is  some  strange  and  mysterions  reluc- 
tance in  the  spirit  to  leave  the  body  ;  that  it  strufgles  long  lo  retain  its  bold,  and  is  at  last  torn 
with  violence  from  its  mortal  tenement ;  and  in  fine,  that  this  conflict  between  the  aoul  aud  the 
body  greatly  adds  to  the  pangs  of  dissolution.  But  it  may  be  justly  presumed,  from  what  usually 
appeara,  that  there  is  no  particular  nor  acute  suffering ;  not  more  than  is  often  experienced  in  life; 
nay,  rather,  that  there  is  less,  because  the  very  powers  of  suffering  are  enfeebled,  the  very  capaci- 
ties of  pain  are  nearly  exhausted.  Death  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  sleep  than  an  acute  sensation ; 
as  a  suspension  rather  than  a  conflict  of  our  faculties.  Our  Saviour  once  said  in  relation  to  this 
event,  *Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth.'  The  martyr  Stephen,  we  are  told, '  fell  asleep,'  though  ha 
died  amidst  the  blows  and  shouts  of  murderers,  ^nd  the  Scripture  denominates  the  pious  dead, 
*  those  who  Bleep  in  Jesus.'  Death  is  the  sleep  of  the  weary.  It  is  repose,  the  body's  repose,  aAar 
the  busy  and  toilsome  dsy  of  life. 

*  We  have  nil  witnessed  perhaps  the  progress  nf  this  change ;  and  what  was  it?  Let  ouraeDses 
and  our  understanding  answer,  and  not  our  imagination.  VVhat  was  it,  but  gradually  diminishinf 
Btrength,  feeble  utterance,  failing  perception,  and  total  insensibility  1  The  change,  as  it  passed 
before  us,  may  have  been  attended  with  accident:il  circumstances  of  mental  experience,  or  bodily 
sensation ;  but  the  change  itself,  death  considered  as  an  event,  was  only  a  gradual  decline  and 
extinction  of  the  powers  of  life.  This  ia  all  which  we  saw,  or  could  know,  as  necessarily  belonging 
to  this  crisis  in  the  progress  of  our  being.  And  yet,  from  this  ignorance,  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
troubled  by  the  phantoms  of  agitating  conjecture.  We  imagine,  and  indeed  it  is  commoutosay, 
that  because  '  no  one  has  returned  to  tell  us  what  it  is  to  die,'  there  must  be  som^raysterioua  and 
peculiar  sensation,  some  awful  physical  experience,  attending  IL  But  we  aee  nothing,  we  see  indi- 
cationaof  nothing,  and  we  ought  not  to  presume  any  thing,  of  this  nature.' 

Our  author  refutes  the  received  opinion  that  death  arouses  the  mind,  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  its  earthly  existence,  to  the  keenest  attention,  or  to  the  most  intense  action  of 
its  powers.  The  exhausted  faculties  usually  sink  to  their  mortal  repose  as  it  were  to 
nightly  sleep ;  the  convulsive  struggles  which  are  sometimes  seen,  being  often  as  uiicon- 
Bcious  as  those  with  which  we  sink  to  the  slumbers  of  evening  rest ;  and  when  delirium 
interposes,  it  is  rather  a  blessing  than  an  evil,  where  nature  would  be  too  weak,  or  faith 
too  infirm,  for  the  last  trial.    We  commend  the  following  to  every  bereaved  mourner : 

*  We  are  apt  to  feel  as  if  on  the  passage  from  life  we  parted  with  all  that  our  thoughts  had 
Aimiliarised,  and  our  affections  cherished.  But  is  not  this  an  error?  Wo  take  with  ua,  so  to  speak, 
our  thinking  and  conscious  selves ;  and  it  is  no  vanity,  but  a  simple  truth,  to  say,  in  a  very  impor- 
tant sense,  that  ourself  is  our  all ;  for  it  embraces  all  our  mental  acquisitions  and  attachments,  oar 
Joys  and  hopes,  our  attainments  of  piety,  our  treasures  of  knowledge,  all  elevated  and  holy  con- 
templations that  we  may  have  indulged  in,  all  our  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  that  are  estimable 
and  pure,  all  that  is  precious  in  happiness,  all  that  is  sacred  in  memory,  and  the  record  of  all  this 
deatn  will  not  erase,  but  will  only  impress  upon  it  the  seal  of  perpetuity.  It  has  not  ernsed  these 
things,  we  may  believe,  from  the  venerated  and  pious  minds  that  nave  gone  before  us.  The  dead  ; 
the  departed,  •hottld  we  rather  say  —  are  counected  with  us  by  more  than  the  ties  of  memory. 
The  love  that  on  earth  yearned  toward  us  is  nut  dead ;  the  kindness  that  gladdened  ns  is  not  dead ; 
the  sympathy  that  bound  itself  with  our  fortunes  is  not  dead,  nor  has  it  lost  its  fervor,  surely,  in  tha 
pity  of  an  angel.  No ;  if  our  Christian  guides  speak  truly,  it  still  yearns  toward  us,  it  would  sliU 
gladden  us.  It  still  melts  in  tenderness  over  onr  sorrows.  The  world  of  spirits  —  we  know  not 
where  it  is,  whether  far  or  near ;  but  it  may  as  well,  for  all  that  we  can  understand,  bo  near  to  oa, 
as  fiir  distant ;  and  in  that  fervent  love  which  knows  nothing  of  change  or  distance  or  distinctfoo, 
it  ia  for  ever  near  us.    Oar  friend,  if  he  be  the  lame  and  not  another  bieing  — >  oar  friend,  in  wkat- 
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ever  world,  in  whatever  ipbere,  if  ttill  our  friend.  The  tiet  of  e^ery  virtuotw  union  nre,  like  th« 
virtue  which  cemeuta  them,  like  the  afTectiona  of  angels,  like  the  love  of  God  which  bind*  them  to 
the  eternal  throue,  immortal.' 

The  general  conception  of  death,  the  writer  contends,  is  vague  and  unreal ;  too  much 
like  the  ancient  poetic  dreams  of  an  Elysian  land,  and  a  Tartarean  region;  whereas  it 
should  be  deemed  but  a  necessary  stage  in  the  progress  of  being ;  a  natural  passiige  from 
the  childhood  to  the  maturity  of  our  existence.  We  must  change  the  form  and  mode  of 
our  existence,  that  we  may  exist  in  a  higher  sphere.  The  soul  must  drop  its  '  mortal 
coil,'  that  the  now  undeveloped,  half-dormant  powers  that  mysteriously  sleep  within  it, 
may  awake  to  their  intellectual  and  immortal  life.  It  may  be  as  unconscious  now  of 
what  it  is  hereafter  to  become,  as  the  worm  that  crawls  upon  the  earth  is  of  rising  to  the 
air  and  light  of  heaven.  The  transformation  may  be  as  great,  and  as  much  more 
j^lorioas,  as  intellect  is  more  glorious  than  dark  and  blind  instinct.  In  allusion  to  the 
departure  of  friends  and  kindred  for  another  world,  our  author'remarkft : 

*  With  a  firm  coofidence  in  the  perpetuity  of  all  pioui  and  virtuous  friendships,  there  is  maeb» 
surely,  to  mitigate  the  pain  of  a  temporary  separation.  Let  us  remember,  too,  that  we  do  sabmit 
to  frequent  separations  in  this  life )  that  our  friends  wander  from  us  over  trackless  waters,  and  to  (kr 
distant  continent,  and  that  we  nre  still  happy  in  the  assurance  that  they  live.  And  though,  by  the 
same  providence  of  Ood  that  has  guarded  tbetn  here,  (they  are  ealled  to  pass  beyond  the  visible 
precincts  of  this  present  existence,  let  us  feel  that  they  still  live.  God's  universe  is  not  explored, 
when  wo  have  surveyed  islands,  and  oceans,  and  the  shores  of  earth's  spreading  continents.  There 
are  other  regions,  where  the  funtsteps  of  the  happy  and  immortal  are  treading  the  paths  of  life. 
Would  we  call  them  back  to  these  abodes  of  infirmity  and  sin  V 

We  close  our  quotations  with  the  following  concluding  passages  from  the  pamphlet 
before  us;  and  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  extract,  as  one  than  which,  in 
our  judgment,  none  more  eloquent  and  beautiful  can  be  found  in  the  English  language : 

*  It  aeems  to  us  strange,  it  seems  as  if  all  were  wrong,in  a  world  where  from  the  very  eoustitatlon 
of  things  death  must  close  every  scene  of  human  life,  where  it  has  reigned  for  ages  over  all  genera- 
tions, where  the  very  air  we  breathe  and  the  dust  we  tread  upon  was  once  animated  life —  it  seems 
to  as  moat  strange  and  wrong,  that  this  most  common,  necessary,  expedient,  and  certain  of  all  events, 
ahoold  bring  such  horror  and  desolation  with  it;  that  it  should  bring  such  tremendous  agitation, as 
if  it  were  some  awful  and  unprecedented  phenomenon  ;  that  it  should  be  more  than  death  —  a  shook, 
a  catastrophe,  a  convulsion  ;  as  if  nature,  instead  of  holding  on  its  steady  course,  were  falling  into 
irretrievable  ruin. 

*  And  that  which  is  strange,  is  our  strangeness  to  this  event.  Call  sickness,  we  repeat,  call  pain, 
an  approach  to  death.  Call  ihc  wearinefts  and  failure  of  the  limbs  and  senses,  call  decsy,  a  dying. 
It  is  so;  it  is  a  gradual  loosening  of  the  cords  of  life,  and  a  breaking  up  of  its  reservoirs  and 
resources.  So  shall  they  all,  one  and  another  in  succession,  give  way.  •  1  feel'  —  will  the  thought- 
fal  man  say  >— *  1  feel  the  pang  of  suflering,  as  it  were  piercing  and  cutting  asunder,  one  by  one,  the 
flno  and  invisiblo  lK>nds  that  hold  me  to  the  earth.  I  feel  the  gushing  current  of  life  within 
aie  to  be  wearing  away  its  own  channels.  I  feel  the  sharpness  of  every  keen  emotion,  and  of 
every  acute  and  far-penetrating  thought,  as  if  it  were  shortening  the  moments  of  the  soul's  con- 
nexiutt  and  conflict  of  the  body.*  So  it  is,  and  so  it  shall  be,  till  at  last, '  the  silver  cord  is  loosed, 
and  the  golden  bowl  is  broken,  and  the  pitcher  is  broken  at  the  founUin,  and  the  wheel  is  broken 
at  the  cistern,  and  the  dust  returns  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  returns  unto  God  who 
gave  iL' 

*  No;  it  is  not  a  strange  dispensation.  Death  is  the  fellow  of  all  that  is  earthly  ;  the  friend  of 
■an  alone.  It  is  not  an  anomaly ;  it  is  not  a  monster  in  the  creation.  It  is  the  law  and  the  lot  of 
nature: 

'  Not  tu  Ih J  eternal  resting  pUce 
Shalt  thoa  retire  H lone. 

Thou  ifaalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  (he  infant  world,  wHb  king*, 
The  powerl'iil  of  the  earth,  the  wlee,  the  good, , 
Fair  forma  and  hoary  aeem  of  age«  past, 
All  in  one  mighty  svpulchre.    The  hiila, 
Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun  ;  (heralca 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietneas  between ; 
The  Tenrrable  woods,  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks, 
That  make  the  meadows  green,  and  poured  roan«t  all 
Old  Ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste, 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all, 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.' 

*  But  of  what  is  it  the  tomb  ?  Does  the  spirit  die  ?  Do  the  blessed  affections  of  the  soul  go  down 
into  the  dark  and  silent  grave  7  Oh,  no!  'The  narrow  house,  and  pall,  and  breathless  darkness, 
and  funereal  train,'  these  belong  not  to  the  soul.  They  proclaim  only  the  body's  dissolution.  They 
bat  celebrate  the  vanishing  away  of  the  shadow  of  existence.  Man  does  not  die,  though  the  forma 
of  popular  speech  thus  announce  his  exit.  He  does  nut  die.  We  bury  notour  friend,  but  only 
the  form,  the  vehicle  in  which  for  a  time  our  friend  lived.  The  cold  imj>assive  clay  is  not  the 
ftiend,  the  parent,  thn  child,  the  companion,  the  cherished  being.  No,  it  ta  not:  blessed  be  God, 
tkat  wa  can  aay,  li  it  not !    It  is  the  material  mould  only  that  earth  claims.    It  ia  '  dost'  only  that 
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dMeendt  to  dost.'  The  frave !  let  as  break  ita  awful  spell,  its  draad  dominion.  It  is  the  place 
where  man  lay* down  his  weaknesf,  his  inflrmity,  his  diteaaes  and  sorrows,  that  he  nay  rise  up  to 
a  oew  and  glorious  life.  It  is  the  place  where  man  ceases —  io  allihat  is  frail  aud  dccayinf — eeaaea 
to  be  man, that  he  may  become,  in  irlory  and  blevsednMs,  an  angel  of  lif lit! 

*  Why,  tbeu,  should  we  fear  death,  save  as  the  wicked  fear,  and  must  fear  itT  Why  drtad  to 
lay  dowu  this  frail  body  in  its  reatinf-place,  and  this  weary,  achinf  head  on  the  pillow  of  ita 
repoae?  Why  tremble  at  this  —  that  in  the  long  sleep  of  the  tomb,  that  body  shall  suffer  disease 
BO  more,  and  pain  no  morv,  and  hear  no  more  the  cries  of  want  nor  the  groans  of  distress  — >  and, 
fhr  retired  from  the  turmoil  of  life,  that  violence  and  change  ahall  pass  lightly  over  it,  and  the 
elements  shall  beat  and  the  storms  shall  howl  unheard  around  its  lowly  bed  ?  Say,  ye  aged  and 
iafirm !  is  it  the  greatest  of  evils  to  die  9  Say,  ye  children  of  care  and  toil!  aay,  ye  aflictad  aad 
tempted !  Is  it  the  greatest  of  evils  to  die  Y 

*Oh,  no!  Come  the  last  hour,  in  God's  own  time!  —  and  a  good  life  and  a  glorious  hope  shall 
make  it  welcome.  Come  the  hour  of  releaae  I  —  and  aflliction  shall  make  it  welcome.  Come  tho 
bear  of  reunion  with  the  loved  and  lost  on  earth!  —and  the  passionate  yearnings  of  affection,  mid 
the  strong  aspirations  of  fsilh,  shall  bear  us  to  their  blessed  land.  Come  death  in  this  body  I  —  toia 
hardened,  tempted,  frail, failing,  dying  body  !•»  and  to  the  soul —  thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth  ua 
the  victory!  —  to  the  soul  come  freedom,  light,  and  joy  unceasing !  Come  the  immortal  life !  *  Ho  that 
liveth'— >saitb  the  Conqueror  over  death  — *  be  that  iiveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  nbvbr  dib  !'* 

How  do  the  tkeptic  doubts,  and  the  thoaghts  of  annihilatioii,  which  at  times  mingle 
with  our  apprehensions  of  death,  melt  away  before  such  sublime  views  of  mortality  as 
these!  Shall  man  alone  utterly  cease  to  be,  whOe  in  the  'great  circle  of  eternal  change, 
which  is  the  life  of  Nature,'  nothing  is  that  wholly  dies  I  '  The  drop,'  says  that  thought- 
ful observer,  Cabltlk,  *  which  thou  shakest  from  thy  wet  hand,  rests  not  where  it  fells, 
but  to-morrow  thou  findest  it  swept  away.  Already,  on  the  wings  of  the  north  wind, 
it  is  nearing  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  How  came  it  to  evaporate,  and  not  lie  motionless  7 
Thinkest  thou  there  is  aught  that  God  hath  made,  that  is  motbnless,  without  force,  and 
utterly  deadT  •  •  •  We  have  trespassed  largely,  though  unwittingly,  upon  our 
•pace  i  but  let  us  hope,  in  a  less  degree  upon  the  reader's  patience. 


'Oraaao  Hall'  and  'WoLnar's  Roost.  — Mr.  L.  P.  Clovsb,  Broadway,  has  pub- 
lished two  large  and  beautiful  colored  engravings  of  'Otsego  Hall,'  the  residence  of 
J.  FBNiMoas  CooPEs,  Esq.,  and  '  Wolfert's  Roost,'  the  seat  of  Washington  Ibvino, 
Esq.  The  first  presents  a  view  of  an  imposing  edifice,  with  high  and  spacious  windows, 
heavy  ornamental  cornices  and  battlements,  and  low  towers  at  the  entrances.  The 
verdant  foreground  has  an  appearance  of  velvet  softness,  characteristic  of  English  rolled 
grass,  and  is  relieved  by  two  Indian  figures,  in  costume,  and  slight  shrubbery.  Close  in 
the  rear,  is  a  handsome  park,  where 


'  flowers  and  trees 


Seem  bending  to  thewhisperiug  breeze.' 

The  view  of  '  Wolfert's  Roost'  is  firom  a  painting  by  Mr.  OEoaas  Habvxt,  the  distin- 
guished landscape  and  miniature  painter,  who  designed  and  superintended  its  renovation 
from  the  old  Van  Tassel  mansion.  The  picture  of  the  'Roost'  itself  '  all  made  up  of 
gable-ends,  like  an  old-fashioned  cooked  hat,'  is  perfect:  the  various  ornamental  trees, 
shrubbery,  and  flowers,  however,  which  now  surround  it,  are  scantly  represented  in  the 
engraving.  The  wide  reach  of  the  Tappaan  Zee,  also,  and  the  bold,  picturesque  charac- 
ter of  the  opposite  shore,  strike  us  as  not  given  with  sufficient  distinctness.  Yet  it  is  a 
beautiful  and  mainly  feithful  print.  With  the  remembered  lapse  of  gentle  wavelets  on 
the  pebbly  beach,  at  the  edge  of  the  river  fore-ground,  and  the  murmur  of  the  cascades 
of  the  Pocantico  felling  in  fancy  on  the  ear : 

*  A  noise  as  of  a  hidden  brook, 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
Which  to  the  silent  woods  all  night 
Singeth  its  quiet  tune ;' 

the  illafloo,  ss  w»  look  upon  Mr.  Cum£n  excelUnt  engraving,  if  wonderiuU  j  eanpblft 
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THE     FINE     ARlTS. 

National  Acao'bmy  or  DESfcii.  —  The  walla  of  the  Acedfemy,  in  (he  present  ekhibition,  al- 
though huDf  with  raaoy  worki  by  native  artittv,  present  in  reality  but  few  that  are  above  medio- 
erity.  Those  which  strike  ns  as  poseeMing  very  dcjcided  merit,  we  shall  aim  to  notice  at  as  mucfar 
length  as  ottr  leisure  and  space  will  admit.  F'ollowing  them,  then,  in  the  order  ia  which  they  are 
arranged  in  the  Catalogue,  the  first  work  that  impressed  us  aa  exhibiting  more  than  ordinary  merit' 
in  that  class  of  paintings,  is 

Number  49.  View  in  the  White  Bfountaios.  By  T.  Culk.  This  is  truly  an  American  picture.- 
The  boldness  of  the  scenery  itself,  the  autumnal  tints  which  are  spread  over  the  forest,  and  the  wild 
appearance  of  the  heavens,  give  it  a  character  and  stamp  that  we  never  see  in  the  works  of  foreign' 
aChools;  and  we  pronounce  the  artist  a  master,  without  a  rival  among  his  own  countrymen. 

NuMBSR  52.  Portrait  of  Nicholas  Biddlc.  H.  I.*(man.  Certainly  one  of  the  best  and  most 
earefully-flaished heads  Mr.  IniIan  has  painted:  there  is,  withal, a  character  in  it,  which  we  too 
rarely  observe  among  our  portrait  painters.  If  we  have  any  objection,  it  is  to  ii»  monotony  in  color,- 
which  is  perhaps  too  generally  of  a  snuflTy  appearance,  in  flesh,  drapery,  and  back-ground. 

Number  58.  The  Whistle.  W.  Page.  Exhibits  remarkable  beauties  and  as  remarkable  ftiults. 
Thff  male  figure  leaning  forward,  would  do  credit  to  any  master:  the  female  and  child,  although 
carefully  painted,  lack  grace,  delicacy,  and  refinement  The  general  tone  does  not  please  us.  It  is 
tao  foggy  and  artificial  for  nature.  Mr.  Page,  we  observe,  is  prone  to  indulge  his  fancy  in  experi- 
Bdnta.  In  this  he  mistakes.  He'is  a  man  of  genius,  unquestionably ;  but  in  hii  anxious  pursuit  of 
■ovetty ,  violates  too  oflen  the  grand  rules  of  the  art.    *  Verbum  nt  taptenli,* 

Number  63.  Portrait.  J.  Frothingham.  Capital,  so  far  as  the  head  is  concerned,  and  strongly 
reminding  us  of  Q.  Stitart's  best  works. 

NuMBSR  67.    Landscape.    V.  G.  Audubon.    The  distance,  and  part  of  the  middle  ground,  in  this- 
pictnre,  are  deserviug  of  all  praise.    The  fore  ground  wants  force,  and  the  figures  are  not  in  per- 
apectiva. 

Number  71.  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman.  W.H.  Powell.  The  portraits  by  this  gentleman  are 
pleasing  at  the  first  glance,  but  will  not  bear  close  scrutiny.  Hissjyle  is  showy  but  superficial;  a 
dangerous  i'auli  in  a  young  artist  We  fear  the  injudicious  advir.e  of  his  friends  has  caused  him  to 
pay  too  little  attention  to  the  deuil  of  his  pictures.  We  can  assure  him  that  closer  attention  to^ 
this  particular,  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  his  eflrorts,and  give  him  a  standing  in  the  profet>> 
aion  that  he  can  never  otherwise  attain. 

Number  13.  Architect's  Dream.  T.  Cole.  Mr.  Cole  has  shown  great  knowledge  of  architciBo 
tare  in  Ihirf  work,  and  has  preserved  the  perspective,  both  atrial  and  architectural,  with  more  tbaa 
ordinary  success.    It  is  a  beautiful  picture ;  but  the  suliject  is  not  over  felicitous. 

Nctmber  103.  Landscape.  A.Richardson.  With  the  exception  of  occasional  aMaaeHna,  th  it 
artist  paints  a  clever  picture.  He  composes  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  his  drawing  is  cor- 
rect and  natural.  We  prefer,  however,  a  more  liquid  flow  of  the  pencil ;  and  in  the  foliage, should 
be  pleased  to  see  more  of  the  green,  and  less  of  the  brown  tint 

NmsBER  114.  Indian  Oirl.  J.  E.  Freeman.  Carefully  drawn,  and  pleasing  in  expreasion  and 
arrangement  of  color,  but  almost  ruined  by  aptaitering  style  of  execution,  particularly  in  the  flesh, 
which  has  no  truth  in  natnre,  and  is  most  clearly  in  violation  of  gotMl  taste. 

Numbers  126  and  133.  Two  very  fitie  landscapes,  by  Mr.  Durand.  In  composition,  tone,  and" 
correctness  of  drawing,  they  are  works  which  do  the  artist  great  credit  A  little  more  force  in  the' 
fore-grounds,  and  less  of  the  red  tints  in  his  earth,  would  much  improve  both  pictures.  Mr.- Durand' 
recently  sailed  for  Europe,  and  we  are  satisfied,  from  the  enthusiasm  he  has  manifeiited  in  the  study 
of  his  art,  that  no  one  will  avail  himself  more  closely  of  the  privileges  there  offered,  or  return  more 
Hchly  laden  with  the  fruits  of  travel.  He  has  surprised  every  one,  year  after  year,  by  his  steadily 
progressive  improvement;  and  should  his  life  be  spared,  we  may  predict  that  Mr.  Colb  will  soonef 
aacoanter  him  as  a  rival  than  any  other  artist  now  among  us. 

Number  132.  Portrait  of  a  Lady.  C.C.  Ingham.  Remarkable  for  grace,  sweetness  of  ezprea' 
iina,  and  careful  finish. 

NtTMBBR  140.  E.  MooNET.  Painted  with  great  care,  and  showing  steady  improvement  over  hiir 
former  works. 

Number  141.  By  C.  Vrr  Brtcr.  A  clever  composition,  in  a  pleaaing  tone,  and  only  wanting  in 
careful  finish. 

Numbers  160, 161,  an^  (62.    F.  CaulksHAMK.    Water-color  drawings,  of  great  ra«rtC,and  wel> 
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worthy  tbe  attention  of  our  artiMtf,  particularly  in  tbe  aaiy  attitudes  of  the  tittert,  and  the  arkiat- 
like  finish  of  the  heads. 

NuMBBE  1T7.  La  Piel^.  By  Giotamni  Thompson.  Boldly  designed  and  well  colored.  Tbe  ex* 
pression  of  the  mouth  is  exquisite. 

NuMBBR  179.  Daenua.  J.  P.  Rosbiter.  Shows  a  good  eye  for  color,  and  eonsklerable  Iclant  iu 
composition,  but  lacks  in  grace  and  expression. 

NuMVBBS  163,  li*8,  AND  !M3.  Smalt  cabinet  pictures  by  W.  d.  Mount.  Mr.  Mount  has  not  put  forth 
bis  strength  this  year.  Tbe  great  beauty  of  his  pictures  lies  in  theadmirabie  msnner  of  bis  telliuf 
a  story.  lu  nolor,  nr  composition,  he  makes  little  pretentions,  merely  employing  both  as  necessary 
auxiliaries  to  carry  out  bisidf  as ;  but  in  happy  conception  of  character,  he  has  bo  pqual.  Neither 
of  the  pictures  under  consideration,  however,  possesses  In  itself  suAcient  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise of  bis  peculiar  talent ;  consequently  neither  attracts  so  much  attention  as  bis  works  of  for- 
mer years.  We  preaoraa  be  does  not  desire  to  keep  us  iriways  admiring.  Yet  we  should  not  be 
surprised,  if  he  should  bunt  npoo  us  next  year  with  something  peculiarly  attractive. 

Number  185k  Capuchin  Friars.  W.  Havill.  A  strange  work,  possessing  some  good  qualities, 
and  m;iny  bnd  ones.    As  a  wbo!e  wn  dislike  it. 

Number  190.  Parental  Instruction.  W.  Creighton.  8aid  to  have  been  paiBted  in  Dabliu,  and 
certainTy  a  picture  of  great  merit  Tbe  story  is  told  wilb  great  truth,  and  it  is  generally  well  draws 
and  colored.  Still,  it  is  totally  devoid  of  transparency,  and  shows  rone  glaring  ftiuTts  in  its  per- 
spective.   We  have  been  half  persuaded  thnt  it  is  a  copy  hy  a  pupil,  toocfaed  up  by  a  master. 

NuMBCR  lOSi  Portrait  oT  the  late  W.  DuHL.iP.  By  C.  C.  Ingham.  An  excellent  head,ezbihitiBg' 
the  greatest  care  and  fidelity  iu  the  drawing,  nxpresaion,  and  color,  that  wa  remember  ever  to  have 
noticed  in  a  portrait  by  any  American  artist. 

NuMBEE  199.  Fourth  of  July.  C.  I>ea5.  Mr.  Deas  is  ■  young  artii^t,  of  great  promise.  Hw 
evinces  an  observant  eye  for  tbe  characloristic  traits  of  our  countrymen  ;  but  his  tafent  requires  t» 
be  disciplined  by  study.  He  painu  too  Many  pictures.  They  all  look  to  be  only  half  exeeated. 
One  carefully-finished  painting  would  do  more  to  raise  his  reputation,  than  the  six  hastily  and  im* 
perftcHy-execuied  sketches,  contained  in  tbe  Catalogue.  We  bape  he  wtti  receive  theta  observa- 
tions in  the  right  spirit.  We  admire  his  genius,  and  only  fear  lest  be  may  fall  into  bad  habits,  wblcb 
be  may  find  it  difficult  hereafter  to  overcome,  and  which  bave  too  often  proved  the  grave  of  early 
genius  and  bright  promise.  Heed  tbe  advice  of  oar  late  venerable  friend  PArr,  and  '  learn  to  pafait 
the  whole  apple,  and  not  merely  tbe  half  of  one.'  In  other  words,  Mr.  Deas*s  ejects  want  ro- 
tundity. 

NoMBOEs  904  AMD  StO*.  Landscapi*8.  By  W.  M. OoDtE.  Carefully  finished  cabinet  pictures..  Oor 
artist  should  not  suffer  bis  pencil  to  lie  so  idle.  We  see  hut  few  of  bis  efforts  lately.  He  paints  too 
well  to  abandon  tbe  art. 

Number  S05.  Landscape.  C.  Lamm  a  if,  Tbe  work  of  another  amatenr,  showing  talent  and  » 
fine  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Numbers  2t7  and  ^&.  Landscapes.  By  D.  HtmriNGTOM.  Both  gooif,  bnt  the  second  vsr y 
good. 

Number  SI 9.  Greeks  celebrating  the  arr^al  of  King  Otho,  etc.  L  Pbtcl.  This  Is  certainly  a 
singular  picture.  It  bait  greater  merit  than  one  would  suppose,  from  a  casual  inspection.  Ex- 
amine it  minutely,  and  it  will  be  found  to  contain  much  of  excellent  drawing.  Tt  is  bigbl^r  and 
elaborately  finished,  but  requires  those  masses  of  light  and  shade,  so  necessary  to  give  a  work  of 
this  character  relief  or  effect.    It  indicates  talent,  but  not  genhia. 

Number  330.  Portrait  of  Gen.  Hamilton.  J.  Frothingham.  Another  capital  picture  by  this 
artiit.    Bold  and  masterly,  in  vrwy  respect,  and  worthy  of  all  praise. 

Numbers  330  and  334.  F.  W.  Edmonoi*.  We  commend  these  pictures  to  the  attentive  study  of 
youag  artists.  They  are/«t«Aei9l  pictures;  finished  in  '  tbe  scope  and  in  the  detaiL'  The  whole 
story  is  told.  No  part  is  omitted,  or  slurred  over.  And  it  is  here  that  so  many  of  our  artists  fail. 
They  become  impatient,  and  spurir  those  severe  requirements  of  detail,  and  fioicfa,  withoat  proper 
attention  to  wbicli,  no  painter  can  become  great.  The  drawing,  coloring,  arraagementrCtCn  of 
these  pictures  are  in  excellent  keeping.  Tlie  management  of  light  and  shadow,  in  Number  234,  is 
masterly.  Mr.  Edmonds,  we  bave  remarked,  has  been  frequently  compared  to  Wilxie.  If  by  tbta 
be  munnt  that  bo  topitM  Wilkie's  pictures,  it  is  certainly  no  compliment,  and  very  far  from  tbe 
truth.  He  can  be  compared  to  Wilkie  in  no  other  particular,  (except  perhaps  in  cbooslDg  hie 
subjects  from  the  same  cla^s  of  society  that  Wilkie  chooses  bis,)  than  in  his  attention  to  design, 
composition,  and  light  and  shade.  In  these  re«pects,  he  maj  be  said  to  resemble  Wilkie,  and  it  is  is 
these  respects  that  Wilkie  resembles  the  old  masters.  The  great  Scottish  artist  ia  one  of  the  few 
who  bave  carried  all  tbe  principlee  of  tbe  gramd  ttyU  into  the  eommoaest  smbjeets  ;  tad  berelB  Itee 
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the  eaineat  morit  of  his  w^rks.  Mr.  Bomonds'  paiatiogt  exhibit  the  rame  attentioa  to  the  correct 
mlecof  taste  {  and  we  certaialj  hope  he  wilt  not  be  induced,  by  eucb  compftriaoua,  to  depart  from 
them,  A  departare  may  please  for  a  while,  by  rea«ou  of  ita  oovelty  :  but  tooner  or  Inter  will  be  die- 
carded,  aa  Actilioas  and  falee*  The  artiat  who  paioti  for  reputation,  muMt  seek  a  aurer  fouudation 
tmr  its  basis  than  iMvettyt. 

NuMBBft  STOl  The  Phrenolof  ist.  L.  P.  Cloter.  A  very  carefully-fiuished  picture,  and  showiof 
vory  gnat  improremeot  overworks  of  former  years.  The  figures,  although  good,  we  do  not  think 
^uile  equal  to  the  baok-f  round ,  and  ftther  ol^ccts.    The  latter  are  naturally  and  capitally  painted. 

NoMBEE  9S4.  A  Hceae  in  the  Campaf  iiia  of  Rome.  F.  W.  Philip.  Very  cJever,  but  not  equal  to 
euiother  by  the  same  artist,  previously  noticed. 

NoMEKE  8SB.    The  Appointment    8.  A.  Mount.    Clear,  and  well-colored. 

NvMEKE  347.    A  a  eEcellent  sketch  from  life,  by  Renton,  an  English  artist 

NoHEBE  S88.  Portrsit  C.  R.  Leslie.  Let  our  artists  study  this,  for  truth  without  effect,  and 
«spression  without  affectation. 

This  is  the  nftf^enth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Nattenal  Academy,  and  will  bo  the  last  at  their  old 
nM>ms  in  Clinton  Hall;  the  Academy  having  made  arrangements  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Athe- 
■tenm  building,  lately  erected  in  Broadway,  for  rooms,  where  they  can  display  their  school  of  mo- 
dels, designs,  csi^ts,  paintings,  etc,  to  much  better  advantage.  We  congratulate  the  friends  of  the 
Fine  Arts  oa  the  fluurishing condition  or  this  institution.  It  has  straggled  on  through  the  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  necessarily  attendant  on  its  firrt  formation,  until  it  has  at  last  attained  a  cha. 
racter,  and  stability  in  means  and  resources,  not  likely  to  be  shakea,  and  a  reputation  which  we  trust 
will  *  ineraaae  with  its  years,  and  multiply  with  its  growth.' 


THE     DRAMA. 


Paek  Theatee.  Fanny  Ellslce:  Fytte  the  First — Have  you  not,  Omoet  gentle  reader!  in 
your  search  alter  the  picturesque,  through  shady  dell,  or  by  the  moss-covered  bank  of  rippling 
brook,  behold  a  butterfly  alight  upon  a  rose-bud}  Seated,  perchance,  beneath  the  far-spreading 
ahade  of  venerable  oak,  you  have  watched  the  rainbow-gilded  wings  of  the  flatterer,  aa  they  fanned 
the  air  in  its  tiny  circuit;  anon  iu  feet  delicate  and  slim  as  petals  of  the  water-lily,  unfolded  them- 
aalves  to  the  flower,  with  a  touch  too  light  to  disturb  even  the  dowa  upon  its  surface.  Perchance 
at  dewy  morn,  arising  fresh  and  with  the  sun,  with  head  clear,  and  imperturh«tm9  by  last  night's 
puDck,  yon  have  sallied  out  iato green  lane,  and  been  startled  into  an  excess  of  bounding  delight, 
by  the  spirit-stirring  tones  of  the  lark,  as  up-rising  from  greou  meadow,  the  wsrblor  mounted  higher 
aod  yeC  higher;  with  tone  growing  more  and  more  delicious  and  divine,  as  his  form  shot  up  into 
tko  clear  dark  blue  of  heaven ;  until,  in  a  gush  of  ecstatic  joy,  the  sound  ceased,  as  if  the  bird  had 
baea  caught  up  aad  smothered  in  the  embrace  of  angeJs  J  H4st  ever  seen  in  our  awn  green-wood, 
the  red  deer,  unhauuted  by  terror,  playfully  skipping  through  shade  and  sunlight,  his  feet»corning 
oven  the  vtordaot  Curt;  as  if,  like  that  heaven-seeking  spirit  nsde  immortal  in  the  page  of  Shak- 
apBAEB,  he  too  had  a  soul  which  ia  aspiration  lifted  him  from  earth ;  now  still,  with  eye  far-glancing, 
oeaaaiag  wide  or  plain  or  avenue,  then  bounding  away  with  a  toss  of  antlers,  speaking,  like  the 
note  of  nightingale,  of  the  careless,  ripe  joy  of  a  free  spirit }  Seeing  these  bourt-stirring  pictures, 
'drvmn  by  the  pencil  of  Nature  (long  ere  Daoubeeb,  that  Immorul,  was  bom,)  thou  hast  seen  the 
colorings,  as  through  a  kaleidoscope  the  tints  of  a  rainbow,  of  one  of  the  three  Oratim,  whom  we 
SBOitab  call  Fanny  Elsslbe  ! 

Thou  hast  often  looked  upon  scene  of  wood  and  glen,  of  town  and  country,  palace  and  cottage; 
anEgly  easconced,  the  while,  ia  pit  or  box;  and  in  tbiae  unsophisticated  judgment  pronounced  tfie 
•aaw  to  be  natural  and  beautiful  exceedingly.  At  some  after  day,  thou  hast  by  officious  friend, 
baad-and-gtove  wkh  either  call-boy  or  msaager,  or  the  grades  which  exist  between,  been  led 
h^kimd  the  scenes!  Hera,  although  behind,  thou  hast  been  favored  with  s  view  of  these  water- 
color  sketches  ia  front;  aqd  thy  previous  judgment  has  been  put  to  confusion,  by  the  rough 
outline  of  those  oace-loved  views,  which  diktance^and  thine  own  fancy  made  beautiful. 

Gentle  reader,  prithee  undersund' and  appreciate  our  moaning,  when  we  affirm,  that  in  these  two 
disdoct  situations,  the  a$Ue  and  the  pane,  in  regard  to  the  scene  upon  tlTe  stage,  lies  the  difference 
between  the  lark,  the  deer,  the  butterfly,  and  the  graceful  movements  of  our  Goddess  of  the  Dance, 
thadivine  Fannt.  Nature  ia  a  mysterious  teacher,  a  wonderful  mistress ;  a  beautiful  fashioner  of  the 
simple,  aa  well«s«f  the  sublime ;  but  it  is  when  wedded  with  Art,  that  she  displays  the  wonders 
«fhar(6Qi«Si   NEtura  forms  the  marble^  but  Art  cbissala  the  suiue.    O  lUJtm  t€iti»  est !         c. 
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BowBRT  TflCATftB.  — *Tah!  3rml»!  yah!  Look  o*  hoa,  Sani  Johuior,  wbat  fO«  doin'  tharT' 
.^acttlated  a  bappy*volced  boy,  aa  ha  rathad  paat  oa,  in  a  late  tvUifbt  walk,  aad  diaappearad  at  tha 
pit-door  of  the  *  American  Theatre.*  That  langfa,  said  we,  internally,  muat  hare  been  learned, 
reeently,  of  the  TeriuMa  *  Bomb  Squash  ;'  and  at  that  moment  the  coy nomea  of  RicB,  in  hnge 
x^pitals,  sUred  at  us  from  the  play-bills—  the  first  intimation  we  had  received  of  bit  arrival  from 
Korope.  Entering  the  theatre,  we  foand  it  crammed,  from  pi|  to  dome,  and  the  beat  ropresentatlTo 
qf  onr  American  negro  that  we  ever  saw,  was  stretching^  WBty  month  in  the  bouae  to  ila  utmost 
tension.  Such  a  natural  fait ! — tmek  a  laugh !  —  and  such  a  twitchinf ^np  of  thr arm  aad  shooldor ! 
Jit  was  THE  negro,  par  ezcelleuce.    Lonf  live  Jambs  Crow,  Esquire  ! 


lfiTCHBLL*s  OLVMnc  Thbateb.—  This  neat  little  estaMbkmeot  has  been  thoroughly  reaovatad 
/or  the  summer  campaign,  and  has  opened  to  a  successioa  of  crowded  and  delighted  amliaBcea. 
Mr.  Rancer  has  been  performiof  a  short  engai^ement  at  this  house,  and  with  a  success  tha  most 
complete.  The>  RopimUie  fFidow*  was  received  with  marked  favor;  but  his  chief  triumph  waa 
in  his  performance  of 'Clermont,'  in  bis  touching' and  beautiful  play  of  *Tlu  Arti$t*9  Wife.*  The 
abundant  tears  and  sobs  of  the  audience,  and  the  euthusiastic  and  prolonged  applause  which 
greeted  the  gifted  actor-aotbur,  on  every  representation  of  this  piece,  hava  more  than  confirmed 
pur  encomium  and  prediction,  in  the  last  number  of  theKNicBBRaocKKR.  We  propose,  when  spaco 
juad  leisure  shfkll  serve,  to  attempt  an  aaalysis  of  Mr.  Rakcbr's  style,  and  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  his  chaste,  simple  manner,  aad  the  affected,  ranting  school,  so  much  In  vogue,  hitherto,  ia 
this  country. 


Catrerwoo9*s  Pamoram as.  —  The  '  Eternal  City'  is  at  the  Rotunda,  corner  of  Prince-street  and 
Broadway ;  there  insomuch,  at  le«*t,  that  one  who  visits  the  Panorama,  fraught  with  classic  recol- 
lections, and  familiar  with  the  thousand  descriptions  of  modern  times,  may,  without  the  expense, 
;umsf«  marina,  or  other  diiogremtn*  of  travel,  gain  a  better  idea  of  the  *  lone  mother  of  dead  om<* 
pires,'  than  many  a  one  among  ns  possefses,  whose  money  —  not  taste,  nor  a  love  of  iotellectaal  en- 
joyment —  led  him  to  the  City  of  the  Caesars.    The  illusion  is  indeed  marvelloue.  Ruins,  grim  with 
time ;  Saint  Peters,  the  Colosseum,  the  Pantheon  ;  the  Castle  of  Saint  Angclo,  the  Tiber,  Soraeta, 
Mike  a  long-swrpt  wsve  from  out  the  surge ;'  and  an  hundred  other  objects,  equally  famous,  aro 
before  the  beholder,  in  very  life ;  with  the  accessories  of  memorable  statues,  and  marble  figurea 
volant,  couchant,  and  ranypant,  down  to  the  gaping  Tritons  that  spew  to  wash  the  traveller's  face, 
^ow  fh>m  that  sublime  theatre,  as  surreyed  from  the  Capitoline  Hilt,  have  the  world's  tbandefera 
gone  dowHj  with  all  the  tumult  they  made,  while  new  generaiious,  rolling  and  trampling  overtboaii 
have  folloired  on,  even  until  now!  'As  we  gazed  upon  the  faint  smoke,  rising  from  Roomb  dwolK 
jugs,  anyid  the  ruins  of  dateless  centuries,  a  remark  of  the  imaginative  TEurBLsoRAcXB  rose  to 
mind  :  'Therein  that  old  city  was  a  live  ember  of  culiuiiry  fire  put  down,  two  thousand  yaera 
ago;  and  there,  burning  more  or  less  triumphantly  with  such  fuel  as  the  region  yielded,  it  baa 
Jburnt,  and  still  burns,  and  thou  saest  the  smoke  tbereoC     .  .  .     But  our  readers  must  ezamiao 
this  superb  work  of  art  for  them*elves ;    having  done  which,  they  should  by  no  meaoa  fail  to 
ichange  the  scene  to  the  *  Bay  of  Islands,'  in  the  Pacific,  a  picture  of  acareely  lees  attractioa,  as  a 
jrork  of  art,  Mi«Ji  the  view  of  Rome  itself! 


'I^ovb'b  Progrcbs,*  a  little  volnme  from  the  Habpmbb'  press,  and  the  pen  of  Mrs* 
Oilman,  of  South-Carolina,  author  of  •Recollections  of  a  New-England  Houba- 
Keeper/  etc.,  is  one  of  those  agreeable  take-downable  books,  from  off  a  family-library 
ehelC  or  take-upable  production,  on  board  a  steam-boat,  for  an  hour  or  two  of  pleasant 
(sntertainmeat.  In  sketches  of  life  and  manners,  and  correct  outlines  of  various  charac- 
ter, Mrs.  Oilman  is  an  adept :  and  this  fascinating  species  of  composition  involves  often^ 
vith  our  author,  a  finely-tempered  and  pungent  satire,  which  is  not  the  less  effective,  that 
it  is  subdued,  or  apparently  concealed.  Humor  and  pathos  alternate,  amidst  entertaining 
inoident ;  while  a  Valuable  moral,  domestic,  or  more  enlarged,  is  never  lost  sight  oil    We 

-nlially  welcome  tbi^  onpret^ndmg  volume,  and  commend  it  with  coofidenoe  to  general 
tplance, 
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LITERARY     RECORD. 

GovMTRT  OP  THX  RocKT  MouNTAiMB. — We  ETo  indebted,  we  may  presame  to  the 
anthor,  for  a  volume  of  some  two  hundred  pages,  published  by  order  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  entitled  '  A  Memoir,  Historical  and  Political,  of  the  Northwest  Coast 
of  North  America,  and  the  A^aoent  Territories  f  illustrated  by  a  Map,  and  a  Geographi- 
cal '^w  of  those  Countries.  By  Robbbt  Geumhow,  Translator  and  Librarian  to  tha 
Department  of  State.'  We  alluded  recently,  in  a  notice  of  the  '  North-American 
Reriew,'  to  the  indifference  of  the  United  States  touching  our  Northwest  possessions ; 
and  we  would  take  this  occasion  to  commend  all  those  who  seek  information  in  relation 
to  this  important  subject,  to  a  perusal  of  the  clear  and  well- written  memoir  before  us.  It 
relates  principally  to  the  southern  and  middle  portions  of  the  northwest  coast  of  this 
continent,  and  the  adjoining  territories,  which  have  for  many  years  formed  the  subject* 
of  discussions  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  % 
and  is  designed  to  show  the  origin,  nature,  and  extent  of  the  several  claims,  in  order  to 
a0bTd  the  means  of  correctly  estimating  the  justice  of  each.  In  prosecuting  these 
objects,  it  was  found  necessary  to  trace  the  whole  progressof  discovery  and  settlement* 
not  only  in  the  territories  above  mentioned,  but  also  in  those  farther  north,  in  which  the 
ezduaive  right  of  the  Russians  to  form  establishments  has  been  recognised  by  the  othmr 
powers,  and  ia  the  region  called  California,  on  the  south,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
Mexican  republic.  Expeditions  for  the  purposes  of  discovery,  trade,  or  settlement,  and 
dispntes  between  the  governments  or  the  people  of  distant  civilueed  nationa,  have 
afibrded,  as  yat,  the  only  materials  for  the  history  of  this  section  dt  America ;  and  those 
materials  have  remained  scattered  through  the  annals  of  other  countries,  the  journala 
iOf  vojrages  and  travels,  and  official  or  private  reports  and  letters,  the  correctness  of 
which  could  not  be  ascertained  without  great  labor  and  research.  Accounts  of  all  these 
expeditions  and  discussions  are  here  presented,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  regular  narra- 
tive, 80  as  to  embrace  a  complete  history  of  the  westorn  portion  of  our  continent — if 
it  be  allowable  to  speak  of  the  history  of  a  country  which  still  remains  almost  entirely 
in  a  state  of  nature.  The  work  is,  however,  not  strictly  a  history ;  nor  is  it  merely  an 
.ergument  in  support  of  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  possesKon  of  the  territories 
in  dispute.  The  writer  has  given  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  the  pretensions  of  each 
of  the  claimant  poivers,  and  of  the  circumstances  on  which  they  are  based.  In  illustra- 
tion of  the  memoir,  a  geographical  account  of  the  western  section  of  North  America  baa 
been  prefixed  to  it,  together  with  a  map  of  those  countries,  drawn  from  the  best  authori- 
ties which  could  be  procured.  The  geographical  account  is  necessarily  compressed ; 
the  map,  however,  ia  much  fuller  than  any  other  of  that  part  of  the  world  which  has 
yet  been  published. 

ScaNXS  IN  Natpbe:  'Social  £vknino8.' —  The  enterprising  house  of  Mabsh, 
Capxn,  Lvon,  AMD  Webb,  of  Boston,  are  laying  the  juvenile  community  under  great 
obligations  to  th^m,  for  the  many  excellent  works  for  youth  which  are  from  time  to 
Aime  proceeding  from  their  prolific  press.  '  Scenes  in  Nature,  or  Conversations  for 
Children  on  Land  and  Water,'  and  '  Social  Evenings,  or  Historical  Talea  for  Youth,* 
now  before  ua,  well  deserve  the  praise  which  they  have  elicited  from  the  public  preaa. 
The  firat,  in  an  attractive  conversational  sfyle,  gives  an  account  of  the  most  remarkable 
oi^ecta  in  nature,  accompanied  with  good  engravings  on  wood.  We  remark  that  the 
sketch  of  Niagara  Falls  is  illustrated  by  the  description  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  BAaoov,  writ- 
ten a  few  months  since  for  the  KNicKsaaocKsa.  The  author  pronounces  it  one  of  the 
beet  pictures  of  the  Great  Cataract  he  has  ever  encountered.  The  '  Historical  Talea* 
arefrom  the  pen  of  our  correapondent.  Miss  M.  E.  Laa.  They  are  very  agreeably  written, 
and  their  eobjects  selected  with  judgment  and  good  taste.  In  short,  in  execution  and 
tflideDcy,  the  vdume  ia  onexeeptionably  excellent. 
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'NbW-You  Misroe.'  — A  new  volume  of  this  neat  and  well-known  journal  is  about 
commencing;  and  the  veteran  proprietor,  Geoboe  ^.  Mobbis,  Esq.,  promises  to  enhance 
those  claims  upon  the  public  favor,  which  he  has  grown  gray  in  perpetuating.  We  per- 
ceive that  our  respected  neighbor  has  a  set  of  soulless  persons  upon  his  books,  of  whom 
he  speaks  in  terms  of  fSsrvent  indignation : 

*  In  aoma  case*,  the  money  has  been  forwarded  in  latter*  irith  the  post-ige  unpaid ;  in  other*,  the 
Wlla  eadoaed  have  tM«u  at  a  heavy  discount  {  and  in  othera  again  —  and  thii  i«  a  large  amoUDt  -« 
the  biUa  are  atill  due.  The  cuiiaequence  of  these  thinga  U  almoat  ruin  to  ua }  they  have  paralysed 
our  exertioDs.  destroyed  our  trauqiiiliity  ;  and  the  perplexities  that  have  arisen,  have  someiimea 
Moarly  broke*  our  heart.  Surely  the  laborer  is  idrortby  of  his  hire;  and  no  one  with  correct  ideal 
of  honor  or  honesty,  would  witUUold  such  a  sum,  so  justly  due,  tt«r  endeavor  to  make  it  leaa,  by 
tiixlag  US  with  postage  or  dtacouBL*  * 

The  'blanket-sheets,'  those  huge omnitcm-^l^ertimt,  it  has  been  publicly  'feared,' 
would  impinge  upon  the  circulation  of  our  worthy  contemporary ;  but  the  public,  it 
should  seem,  hav*e  willed  it  otherwise ;  the  old  literary  favorites,  the  '  Albion*  and  the 
'Mirror,*  not  only  maintaining  their  ground,  but,  as  we  learn,  increasing  in  general 
diffusion. 

Hae»se*s  Family  Libbabt. — We  welcome  the  last  number  of  Habpbe's  Family 
LiBBABY,  as  a  most  useful  addition  to  the  vast  stores  of  various  knowledge  contained  in 
that  cheap  yet  invaluable  series.  It  is  entitled  an  '  Outline  History  of  the  Fine  Arte,' 
and  embraces  a  view  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  influence  of  the  Arts  among  different 
nations,  ancient  and  modern,  with  notices  of  the  character  and  works  of  jnany  cele- 
brated artists.  The  subject  matter  is  treated  in  five  divisions,  namely :  Architecture^ 
Sculpture,  Painting,  Engraving,  and  Miscellany ;  and  is  illustrated  by  numerous  en- 
gravings on  wood.  The  aim  of  the  writer,  which  he  has  successfully  carried  out,  was 
to  compress  within  a  small  compass,  and  present  in  a  perspicuous  manner,  and  a  cheap 
form,  a  mass  of  information  respecting  the  history  of  the  progress  and  influence  of  th« 
Fine  Arts,  which  has  hitherto  in  this  country  been  widely  scattered  in  detached  frag* 
mentS)  and  thus  rendered  unattainable  to  the  great  majority  of  readers,  and  especially 
youth. 

'  Scenes  in  the  Life  op  Joanna  op  Naples.'  —  Another  well-printed  volume  from 
the  press  of  Messrs.  Marsh,  Capen,  Lyon,  and  Webb,  Boston,  written  by  an  old 
correspondent  of  this  Magazine,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet,  now  of  South-Carolina.  The 
sketches,  thirteen  in  number,  are  intended  to  illustrate,  by  a  coloring  of  the  manners  of 
the  age,  some  of  the  most  striking  events  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Joanna  ;  facts,  which 
are  indeed  stranger  than  fiction.  '  The  resemblance,'  says  the  writer,  *■  between  the 
life  and  catastrophe  oi  the  Queen  of  Naples,  and  Maby  STt7ABf ,  of  Scotland,  has  been 
frequently  remarked,  and  enhances  the  interest  of  her  story  to  English  and  American 
feeling,  while  it  must  stimulate  curiosity,  to  trace  the  causes  that  produced  events  so 
similar.  Mrs.  Ellst  may  be  assured  that  she  does  not  Matter  herself  vainly,  in  the 
modest  belief,  that  to  youthful  readers,  who  shrink  from  the  task  of  exploring  a  work 
of  history,  or  of  unmixed  biography,  her  pleasant  volume  may  prove  both  agreeable  and 
uselul. 

The  LAtE  Ret.  Dr.  Kibkland.  -—  Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  accomplished  author 
for  a  copy  of  one  of  the  most  beautifully-executed  pamphlets  we  have  ever  seen  from 
the  American  press,  devoted  to  'A  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Rev. 
John  Thobxton  Kibkland,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  formerly  pastor  of  the  church  on  Church- 
Green,  Boston,  and  late  President  of  Harvard  University,'  delivered  in  the  church  on 
Church*  Green,  in  May  last.  We  shall  aim  to  embrace  another  occasion  to  lay  before 
the  reader  some  of  the  interesting  and  valuable  lessons  inculcated  in  this  sketch  of  the 
life  and  character  of  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  good  man ;  but  must  content  ourselves  for  the 
|u«aeiit  with  warmly  commending  the '  Discourse'  to  the  heedfial  attention  of  our  readers. 
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American  Bibucal  Repository.  —  We  have  before  us  the  late  numbers  of  thw 
work  —  a  publicatioti  conducted  by  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D.,  and  devoted  to  biblical  and 
Ijreoeral  literature,  theological  discussion,  the  history  of  theological  opinions,  etc.,  — and 
are  agreeably  surprised  to  find  in  them  many  articles  in  which  we  had  been  greatly 
interested,  in  a  transplanted  form,  without  being  aware  of  their  original  source.  The 
paper  upon  'American  Literature,'  by  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  from  which  we  quoted  an 
admirable  passage  in  our  April  number,  is  from  the  '  Repository,'  as  well  as  the  articles 
upon  *  Modern  Elequence,'  and  the  *  Comparative  Moral  Purity  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Literature,'  which  have  been  much  quoted.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  '  Repository'  is 
well  sustained.  It  were  a  reflection  else  upon  the  intelligence  and  taste  of  the  religious 
and  reading  public.    New- York :  William  R.  Peters,  No  89,  Nassan-street 

Thb  '  American  Repsbtort,'  heretofore  noticed,  sustains  the  prsmise  of  its  opening 
numbers.  It  should  be  in  the  bands  of  every  scientific  man,  and  every  mechanic. 
Among  its  selections  we  remark  the  following:  'Any  human  being  who  will  have  the 
presence  of  minfl  to  clasp  the  hands  behind  the  back,  and  turn  the  face  toward  the 
zenith,  may  float  at  ease,  and  in  perfect  safety,  in  tolerably  still  water ;  ay,  and  sleep 
th^e,  no  matter  how  long.  If  not  knowing  how  to  swim,  you  would  escape  drowning 
when  you  find  yourself  in  deep  water,  you  have  only  to  consider  yourself  an  emptyi- 
pitcher ;  let  your  mouth  and  nose,  not  the  top  part  of  your  heavy  head,  be  the  highest 
part  of  you,  and  you  are  safe ;  but  thrust  up  one  of  your  bony  hands,  and  down  you  go : 
turning  up  the  handle,  tips  over  the  pitcher.' 

'Cabibo.' — Mr.  Qboroe  H.  Calvert,  Baltimore,  favorably  known  to  the  literary 
public  by  his  translation  of  Schiller's  '  Don  Carlos,'  has  recently  given  to  the  world 
two  cantos  of  a  gossiping,  colloquial,  half- satirical  poem,  after  the  world-renowned 
model  of  Bvbon,  which  he  has  entitled  'Cabiro.'  Although  we  cannot  greatly  admire 
this  or  kindred  imitations  of  the  Great  Bard,  wherein  that  which  was  easy  and  graceful 
in  his  plastic  hand,  is  stifl'and  forced  in  that  of  his  followers,  as  if  all  that  were  sought 
for  wz,B  an  odd  rhyme  to  match  the  end  of  a  line,  thought  too  often  to  be  dashing  when 
it  is  only  stiliish  and  unnatural  —  yet  we  must  concede  to  Mr., Calvert  an  abundance 
of  pleasing  poetical  images,  and  not  unfrequent  exhibitions  of  excellence  in  poetical 
execution,  which  promise  well  for  his  reputation.  Wc  shall  look  with  some  interest  for 
the  succeeding  cantos. 

Transcendentalism  of  the  Germans.  —  Mr.  John  Owen,  of  Cambridge,  (Mass.,) 
has  republished,  in  a  neat  pamphlet,  two  articles  from  the  Princeton  Review,  concerning 
the  Transcendental  Philosophy  of  the  Germans  and  of  Cousin,  and  its  influence  ^{ 
opinion  in  this  country.  These  articles,  as  is  justly  claimed,  are  distinguished  alike  for 
their  ability  and  their  Christian  spirit.  They  give  a  correct  and  strong  impression  of  the 
character  of  those  speculations  to  which  they  relate,  and  lafford  much  information 
within  a  small  compass.  By  fairly  exhibiting  the  extravagancies  that  have  of  late  had 
their  origin  in  Grermany,  they  are  adapted  to  rouse  from  their  delusion  such  as  have  been 
beguiled  by  what  they  do  not  understand. 

'  Records  or  Eld.'  —  We  are  indebted  to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  James  Monrob  and 
Company,  Boston,  for  two  Discourses,  delivered  in  September  lost,  on  occasion  of  the 
Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Gathering  of  the  Congregational  church,  Qoincy, 
Mass.,  with  an  Appendix.  By  William  P.  Lukt.'  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  othsr 
portions  of  our  country  are  beginning  to  emulate  the  laudable  example  of  the  New- 
England  states,  in  the  preservation  of  historical  records,  such  as  those  before  as ;  which 
are  full  of  interest,  and  which  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  state  and  town  records  of 
Massachusetts.  The '  Discourses'  are  beautifully  printed,  and  iUostrated  by  one  or  two- 
neat  engravings  on  wood. 
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New  W0MK8  BY  THB  AimroB  of  'Cumton  Beaosraw.' —  Means.  Lba  aiiv 
BLA2rcaABD,  Philadelphia,  have  in  prera  a  novel,  in  two  volumes,  by  the  popular  author 
of  '  ClmtoD  Bradflhaw,'  F.  W.  Tromab,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  of  which  we  have  heard 
exalted  reports,  from  the  most  Capable  judges.  Capt.  Mabb7at,  among  others,  who 
perused  the  author's  mss.  while  in  this  country,  has  pronounced  a  high  eulogium  upon 
the  plan  and  execution  of  the  work.  Mr.  Thomas  has  also  prepared  for  the  press  ao 
extended  poem,  which  he  has  christened  '  The  Adventures  of  a  Poet.'  We  have  perused 
it  entire^  and  can  promise  our  readers  a  treat  of  no  ordinary  description,  when  it  shall 
be  given  to  the  public,  jn  the  course  of  the  ensuing  autumn.  Mr.  Thomas,  with  but 
little  of  the  exuberant  pretension  of  certain  of  his  would-be  eminent  brother  romancers^ 
has  yet  talent  and  genius  sufficient  to  win  fairly,  tfnd  maintain  honestly,  a  reputation 
destined  to  last —  without  the  aid  of  dap-trap  titles,  self-puffery,  deception,  or  ludicrously 
exaggerated  accounts  of  profits  and  sales  —  at  least  five  years,  without  becoming  stale 
with  the  public,  cheapened  in  the  market,  and  falling  into  rapid  decadence. 

*Taa  Paouo  Lajitb,  aud  OrHsa  .Pobms,'  is  the  title  of  a  small  Tolume  from  the 
press  of  Messrs.  Wiut  ahd  Putnam,  and  the  pen  of  Mr.  SpancifB  Wallack  ConB. 
It  was  our  intention  to  have  illustrated  a  few  brief  remarks  upon  the  book,  with  two  or 
three  extracts,  which  pleased  us  exceedingly ;  but  our  space  limits  us  to  the  mere  remark, 
that  with  agood  deal  that  is  not  greatly  beyond  the  level  of  admissible  verse,  there  are 
mingled  in  this  little  collection  many  poetical  gems,  which  wdl  survive,  and  with  honor, 
four-fifths  of  the  rhymes  that  are  dignified,  in  this  age  of  puffery  and  pretension,  with 
the  name  of  poetry. 

Tbji  '  Qkhtlbmak's  Magazine,'  issued  monthly  at  Philadelphia,  as  we  gather  from 
the  '  Brother  Jonathan,'  is  offered  for  sale;  '  the  proprietor  being  about  to  engage  in  s 
more  profitable  business.'  Mr.  S.  A.  Poa,  a  spirited  writer,  and  hitherto  the  principal 
editor  of  the  miscellany  in  question,  announces  his  retirement  from  its  supervision.  He 
has  issued  proposals  for  a  now  monthly  magazine,  *  to  be  executed  in  the  neatest  styles 
after  the  manner  of  the  Knickxbbockbr,'  to  which  he  promises  to  bring  great  additions 
to  the  literary  aid  he  has  hitherto  diverted  into  a  di£&rent  channel. 


Dagvsbbxottps  Views.  —  Mr.  Gk>vaAtfD,  now  ai  Boston,  has  succeeded  in  effecting 
aome  very  important  improvements  in  the  Daguerreotype  apparatus,  by  which  the 
whole  is  greatly  simplified,  and  supplied  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  than  heretofbre.  His 
Daguerreotype  minatures  are  now  taken  in  perfection,  without  inconvenience  to  the  sitter. 
Mr.  GoaBAUo,  in  addition  to  a  large  collection  of  beautiful  Parisian  views,  recently  received 
from  Mr.  Daoitsbrb,  at  that  capital,  has  himself  obtained  several  very  perfect  represen- 
tations of  the  *  Old  Cradle  of  Liberty,'  at  Boston,  and  of  Bunker's-Hill.  It  was  to  the 
enterprise  of  Mr.  Goi^Atm  that  our  citizens  were  first  indebted  for  specimens  of  this 
extraord.nary  invention;  and  we  trust  he  will  be  substantially  remembered  by  the 
public.  

Fins  Pobtbait  of  Hknbt  Clay.  ^  Mr.  L.  P.  Cix>vbb,  Broadway,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  large  and  finished  portrait  of  Henbt  Clat,  in  mezzo-tint  by  Sabtain,  fit>m 
the  well  known  painting  of  Linnkn.  It  is  one  of  the  best  likenesses,  and  altogether 
the  best  pimure,  of  this  distinguished  American  statesman,  that  we  have  ever  seen. 


Salt-Watui  Bathing.  —Let  erery  man,  who  would  know  the  luxury  of  HXAtra ; 
Irmly-braced  nerves,  hearty  appetite^  and  a  clear  head ;  visit  our  friend  Dr.  Rabinxau's 
Salt  Water  Floating  Baths,'  moored  at  Castle-Garden.    Their  deUcious  ooolness  and 
neftdal  efiecta  etnnot  be  overrated. 
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Mart  GoM^  »tfA  Beadtn  ami  Corratportdenu.  —  A  grvater  number  of  '  Original  Paptrt*  wUl  te  fbuod  in  the  pre- 
■eot  awM,  thmu  «ra»  ever  before  wcountered  in  any  oo*  number  of  the  Knlckerboekcr.  Tbcy  bavg  been '  eelccted  cxprcetlj 
for  the  •easan;*aDd  it  ii  hoped  will  not  proTe  burdeneome  in  tlw  peniaU,  during  the  firrrid  eummer-heata.  For  the 
immedlBte  futur»,«e  may  oaafldenUy  eay,  In  the  prophetic  laugaage  uf  the  almanac-maken,  (and  not  under  the  headof 
fitf •«ff  *  Jpogve,*)  *  Expeet  jdcaaant  reading  about  theee  dajn !'  Having  had  gUmpeee  into  cenain  '  aiietch-booka*  and 
port-foika  at  tomr  or  iiva  of  oar  moet  diatloguiehed  and  popular  conlributore,  we  epeak  but  '  the  thlnge  which  we  do 
lUNW.'  .  .  .  We  know  not  when  we  have  been  more  Tezed,  than  at  tlw  anacceuatable  loee  of  an  admlrahhi  remiaieeen- 
tial  poem,  ea  the  dcmoJltien  of  Trinity  Church,  from  the  llTcly,  ■parUing  pen  of  Mr.  fMeld,  one  of  the  editor*  of  that  plea- 
eant  Bitle  dfumal,  the  *  Nn^'OrUma  PictijftiM  ;'  and  the  author,  beeUe  many  agreeable  praee  artidea,  of  theee  frc««nd- 
eaey  and  widely  popular  rhymee,  bearing  the  el^iature  of '  SkroM.*  Mr.  Field  ie  new  abroad ;  and  ahouhl  thie  pas»> 
graph  meet  liia  eye,  in  Loodoo  or  Parie.we  ehall  feel  greatly*ebliged  to  him,  if  he  will  trananilt  na  another  copy  of  the 
attida  in  qoeetioo.  •  •  •  We  are  Indebted  to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia  for  eeme  timely  reflectiooe  upon  a  recent  occurrence 
in  that  dty,  wUch  haa  created  a  wida  and  general  Intereet.  We  raeerre,  for  obTioua  bencTolent  reasone,  the  dodng  com- 
neau  of  the  writer,  Ibr  future  cooaideratloa ;  contentfaig  euraelvee  for  the  preeent,  with  the  fellettooa  epealog  t  *  Aa  I  waa 
the  day  before  yesterday  looking  down  upon  vur  beautiful  dty,  from  the  eteeple  of  the  8ute*Houee  la  Cheenutatreet, 
probably  oaa  of  the  flncat  bird'a.eye  meCropoliun  vlcwa  in  our  country,  I  remember  longing  for  the  power,  but  for  a  aingle 
,  of  Aemodeoe,  to  peaetntte  the  roofa  uf  the  oountleae  dweUlngi  epreed  ost  on  erery  hand  ;  to  fed  the  beatinge,  ae  It 
e,  of  the  vaat  pnlee  of  huanaity  that  waa  throbbing  around  me.  Ae  I  deeeended,  the  heary  bell  of  the  towB<dock  pealed 
fanb  the  hear  ;  and  my  mind,  etW  dinging  to  the  thooghta  which  had  occupied  It,  began  to  ponder  upon  the  probable  evcota 
wUeh  had  taken  place  witUn  the  hour,  among  my  acquainUncae  and  frleada,  upon  whom, '  aHka  unknowing  and  unknown,' 
1  had  been  lookiagdowa.  One  day  haa  eufliced  to  dcTelope  tAree  occorreaeee,  within  that  brief  period,  which  I  can  never 
foflget.  lathe  hroad  walk,  in  the  equare  below,  my  eacellant  friend  Col.  *^  waa  promeaadhig  dowly,  cnjoyiag  the 
day  with  a  aest  koowa  only  lo  aympatbetic  hearta  Hka  hla,  whea  auddealTi  ae  by  a  flaah  of  li^talag,  hia  rl^t  arm  dropped 
pahded  br  hiaaidc,  aad  one  of  hie  tower  limbi  rafoeed  ke  wonted  ofiee.  At  that  ammeat  waa  aflzed  the  eeal  to  hia  *  bond 
of  Fate  ;'  thenceforth  to '  drag  a  maimed  Ufe'  to  the  gravel 

*  Sixteen  yean  a  maiden, 
One  year  a  wife  ; 
One  iMur  a  mother. 
And  eo  ehe  toet  her  life  !* 

*  And  thie  ie  the  touchiaghletory  of  poor  Mary  H——,arhoeeepirit  waepaaeiagto  heaven,  even  at  thai  dock  waagiving 
oat  the  hoar.  We  were  at  echud  together  at  W  — — .  Both  were  youag,  and  ehe  wae  beautiful,  and  had  a  loving  heart. 
Bat  1  will  not  epeak  of  that.  She  wae  anotber'e.  God  haa  recdved  her  einlcee  eoul  I  And  at  that  ver^  hour,  E  S 
whmnl  MdMf  Af  I  knew  well ;  whoee  heart,  bat  a  little  while  before,  arae  beating  high  with  hope,  aad  Joy  at  Ui  near  ap< 
preaching  union  with  a  lovdy  and  virtuoue  ^1,  whoee  aifectlona  were  centered  in  him  ;  E  — — ,  hie  antldpationa  blaatedi 
hia  pbyaieal  frame  racked  with  the  agony  that  gnawed  at  hie  heart,  waa  entering  a  gloomy  prleon,  with  no  proepect  before 
him  eavc  another  elUl  mora  revolting,  with  all  ita  namdeee  acceeeoriee  of  pain  I    And  thie  waa  £  ,  that  waa  eo  eeembig 

gaaeroua  —  of  manncre  eo  bland,  of  featuree  eo  hmenuooe  aad  eo  pleaeiag  I  *  Alaa  i  what  ia  thia  book  of  the  countenance 
good  for,  which,  wlwn  are  have  read  eo  tong,  and  thoo^t  we  undentood  ita  contenta,  therecomeeaconntleee  Uatof 
teart4ircaking  errata  at  the  end  I'  •  •  •  '  J.  0.*  eoiidta  a  correqiondence  with  thia  Magadne,  under  the  belld  that  he 
has  dlecovcred  the  true  nature  of  the  dectrie  fluid,  or  dectrldty,  and  the  cauee  of  magnetic  pokilty.  Be  propoeee 
tofundeh  ae  with  paper*  on  dectrldty  and  Bfagnetiem ;  on  the  riee  and  decay  of  different  trlbee  and  me«a  of  men  and 
vegetahiea;  and  on  the  chaagea  that  have  taken  place,  aad  are  atlD  operatlag,  on  the  aurface  of  the  earth.  Under  thie  laat 
head,  he  beUevee  he  can aatlefaetortly  aceeunc  for  thefoedl  remahta,  petilliictlooe, treee,  and  other  eaheUncea^thai  are 
faoBdMbedded  ia  the  earth.  The 'Polarity  of  the  Bfagnet' he  conddara  of  great  importance;  dnee,  if  UeennclndoM  ehall 
tm  confirmed  by  the  expcrimente  of  phlloeophera,  it  will  tend  to  duddate  many  of  the  opermtioaa  ot  nature  that  are  atpi» 
wet  bivolved  in  myatery.  Be  makca  no  pretendone  ae  an  experimental  phUoaopher,  but  avera  that  the  eondodona  to  which 
he  hea  anivad  are  mare  deductlooa  of  Ue  own,  produced  by  careful  readhig  aad  reflection.  A  eampb  of  Ua  matter  and 
etyh  ia  ceeential  to  a  proper  Judgment  in  the  premliee.  •  •  •  *  M.  T.  Z.,'  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  hee  oar  thaake.  But  for 
two  or  thrae  blemlehee,  one  of  hia  *  Sketchea'  would  have  appeared  in  the  preeent  iMue.  The  gentleman  to  whoee  care  he 
dcdred  hie  MS.  eommlUeJ  for  revidon,  ia  abeent  from  town  ;  and  previoua  to  pladng  it  In  hia  handa,  we  ehaD  vantnie  to 
'  eegrcgate  an  anecdote  of  *  Guxxling  Pttt^*  >  half'witted  country  wight,  and  the  town'k  Jeat,  who  came  hone  one  rainy 
■atnrday  nl|^t,  ae  *  darUy,  deeply,  beaotifully  A/ae,'  that  he  went  to  bed  with  hie  hat  and  hoou  on,  and  hla  old  cotton  ua- 
htdh  under  Ua  arm.  Re  got  up  aboat  two  oVtock  the  next  aAemooB,  drank  with  laat  ni|^t,  and  took  hie  way  to  thn 
ametiac^ooee.  Rev.  Dr.  B  -—  wae  at  hit  *  I7thly , '  ia  the  eeeoad  of  dz  dlvidona  of  a  very  comprehendve  body  of  Hop- 
kiaemadlvidty,  when  *Gaaling  Pete'  entered  the  chorch,  with  an  egg  be  each  hand.  Be  eaw,aa  through  a  ^aae  daiftly, 
aad  with  evident  eommieeratioo,  a  man  in  Uack,  very  red  in  the  foce,  for  the  day  waa  oppreedvely  warm,  who  efrmcd  tt> 
ucier  eomethiog  with  a  great  deal  of  vehemence,  wtiik  a  condderable  number  of  thoee  undameath  him  were  foal  aaleep ; 
among  them  Deacon  C—,  with  hie  ahlof^iald  head  kanfaig  egalnat  the  wall.  Peta,ttnobeefvod  by  the  adniatar,  bn- 
lanred  hla  egg,  and  with  tolerdde  aim,  plaatered  ite  content!  directly  above  the  Deacon 'a  pate  I  Bearing  theooneuedon, 
the  worthy  tfvlne  paueedtnhla  dlecoono,  and  looked  daggera  at  the  mandlln  Tidier.  '  Never  mind,  nttde,' endalmed  tfag 
Atruder : '  Jeat  you  goon  a>talkio* ;  ru  kttp  '«m  amakefor  fou  /'  By  thie  time  the  aoBgregatfon  were  thoroughly  aroneed* 
'Mr.  L  — ,*  eaid  the  reverend  paator,  with  a  eeemlng  charity,  wUch  in  hie  mortlflcatlon  he  could  eearcely  have  fdt,  aad 
Bddreedaga*tld1ng4nan,'ocarthedoar,'Mr.  L— ,won*t  you  have  the kindnem  to  remove  that  poor  creature  from  the 
aide  i  I  foar  that  he  ia  dck.*  *  8iek  V  dammcred  our  qoahnteh  hero,  aehe  began  to  eonflna  the  fean  of  the  dcrgymair 
by  very  active  eyflkptoma ; '  »4r9-k  1 — yea,  and  it  'a  enough  to  make  a  dog  dck,  to  dt  under  euch  etnpid  preaeUn'  aa  yonr'n  i 
H'aaoore'n  lean  cMNd  under  I  Tea,  take  me  oui  ;  the  quicker  the  better  I'  •••  The  <  JDieeertotlon  npen  like  Okm* 
fieml  Exettttnea  of  Ctc«ro,*  It  Ie  feared  wonkl  not  prove  very  entertaining  to  a  laige  portion  of  our  nader*.  That  ede- 
hmiad  gentleman  wae  certainly  a  very  rcepectable  aadenl ;  but  the  world  haa  alnady  heard  eowethlag  of  hie  devemeee 
fma  Bcveral  peaa.    .  .  .    '  A  Aide  with  Dmth,'  with  revision,  will  appear  in  our  oezt  auariMr.    The  aulher  haa  evWknf 
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|aiiiat.bat  Ui  atfte  is  m  ftt enuU  ud  uueultlTatad.  Bk  iougiBaUoD '  is  apiod  blood  omts,  aDdgoes  wtU  ;  but  the  i 
luM  !•,  aiic  hu  too  roaiij  p«tbs  before  her.'    •  •  »    *A  OtapUr  on  B»ard»,'  lu  vhieh  <  Um  Follj  and  Wlckodne*  of 
fihavliig  ars  DemonMratad,' '  Ndtiamal  RteolktiiomB.'  u  eoiuacted  with  Americaa  Litaraturs, '  14/0  <M  Lom  iHiktAh- 
aCTBd,'  and  '  Lmm mbom  a  JVoat,'  tofftthar  witii  aavaral  pocaia  of  (raalar  or  Icat  laagih,  racaiTad duHaf  the  aaonth,  are  oadar 
cooaldaratkm.    •••    *  P.,'*hoaaka  us  to  Inquire  the  afe  of  a  Mead  and  eorraapoiidcat,ii  sot  aware,  wa  su|ipoee,tJiat 
haiseUfhttjimpertlBeDt.    Aaii  a  ladj  bar  age  I   We  once  put  the  qijaation  to  aa  elderlj  fcinak,  whoaa  we  sa|j|ioead  bad 
aaaaed  10  CnI  any  eenelilTeDeee  oa  the  poiat,  and  her  repl/  was,  that  ahc  was '  c»«sid«r«&^  advaaced  hi  years  ;*  and  ehe 
•sot.  If  not  more.    Shecoold  not  have  baea  far  from  aixtj  I   We  have  alwaja  admirad  the  coasidermu  liBrecaate  of  the 
ktad  hu«baad  who,  avary  new  yaar^  nonUng,  Uased  Us  wife  affecthiaaial/,  and  aahad,  *  Well,  mjdaar,  how  oU  are  yoa 
|Oba  iMsjrear?*   Bach  dsUbarata  pncaolhw  obviated  maay  awkward  miatahes  aad  coatradictkuia.    It  is  a  little  singoJar, 
hjr  tlia  way,  thata  FrcachmaB  aever  ashs  one's  age,  nor  will  he  ever  give  a  dfa-act  anawer  eoneandng  hiaown  ;  but  evadea 
the  qoary  with  aooM  sooh  equivocal  anawer  aa  t  *  Oh,  mon  DIcu  I  I  am  as  old  as  the  town ;'  or  '  I  thank  0«d,  I  am  to 
food  hcaldi,'alc.    •  •  •    *  it  Jieman  Cmkalie,*  who  eomplaiaaof  the  poetical  fragmaat  ontltlad  •  Coafieeeiom/ io  our 
laat  nossher,  ia  Um  seosiavt,  by  hal£    Let  him  hiok  intoths  periodicals  of  Boomn  CathoUe  Ireland  itaelf,  and  he  willfintf 
l^ayfol  wittldama,  and  eatlrical  anecdotes,  infinitely  mora  piqoaat  aaJ  pungent  In  their  tendency  than  the  trifle  inqueatlon. 
TtM  ioDewlng,  for  example,  k  from  a  DubUn  Journal :  *  Have  you  any  thing  else  whereof  your  conacienea  ehookl  be  purged  ?* 
asked  Fathar  Phebm,  of  a  kneeling  cidprit  at  the  confessional.  '  Tea,*  rcpUsd  the  penitent ;  *  i  have  eommittad  the  mean  ein 
of  theft.  I  hava  stolon  this  watch.  Will  your  reverence  aeeept  It  of  ma  ?  *  Mai'  exclaimed  the  pious  prleet ;  '  /raeclvc  tha 
fmlt  of  yoor  villany  I  No ;  iuuntly  return  the  watch  to  iu  owner  I'  '  I  have  already  oflsrsd  It  to  him,'  rsp&od  the  culprit, 
and  he  has  rsfuaed  to  receive  it  {  tharefere,  holy  lather,  I  beeeech  you  to  take  It.*    '  I^aee,  wretch!'  rejoined  the  prleat, 
•you  should  havo  rapeafrf  (ha  oOar.'    'I  tftd  repeat  It,  your  revarence, but  he  would  n't  touch  It.'    'Thcn,*eald 
the  prieei,  *  I  moat  absolve  you  firom  the  ein  you  have  commttiad.'   Tba  purllM  thief  had  scarcely  departed,  whan  ihn 
aalonlshert  fathar  diacovorcd  that  It  waa  Me  own  moicA  that  had  been  atoleu  from  the  plaea  where  It  had  been  depoaltad, 
near  the  mnfsmlnnaij  !*   In  ths  kst  number  of  the  Dublin  '  University  Magaiine,*  there  la  aa  ■".mIij  iketch  of  a  col- 
loquy between  a  priest  and  a  peamnt,  touching  the  release  of  the  fkther  of  tha  laUer,(a  yery  '  hard  case,*  who  was  not 
affnld  of  tha  devil  himaelf,)  from  purgatory.    '  1  *ve  a  batch  oomin'  out  on  Tuaeday  week,'  eaid  the  prleet, '  and  if  you 
vara  to  make  great  excrtiooa, perhaps  your  fkther  could  come  with  'em.'     Two  masses  in  ths  owrakf,  fastln','saya 
lather  Roach,  *  Is  two,  aad  taro  in  tha  afternoon,  b  four,  and  two  at  vespers,  ia  six,'  saya  he  ;  '  six  mssscs  a  day  for  nina 
days  Is  dose  by  sixty  massee;  eay  sixty,' saya  be, '  and  they  H  coat  you —>  mind  Mkkey,  and  do  nt  be  telling  it  again,  for 
It  ^1  only  to  yooraelf  I  'A  makethem  s->  cheap  —  a  matter  of  three  pounds'    After  eome  haaHng,  00  the  pan  of  the  mm* 
which  iedhneed  by  the  prieet's  picture  of  his  father's  unpleasant  tituatioo,  heconeenu  to  the  three  ponnde,tn  amaU 
waeUy  instalments.    Theec,  after  brief  punctuality,  begin  to  grow  lam  and  Ices,  and  finally  dwindle  down  to  nothing, 
lanving  a  balance  of  ten  ehilUnfi  unpaid.    The  prleet  tells  Mcke  that  his  father  ia '  mighty  dispbaeed  at  the  way  ha  b 
doia'of  lata  :  that  he  himaelf  had  been '  down  tktrt,  for  three  quarter*  of  an  hour  ths  night  before,  gettin*  out  Luke 
Kennedy's  mother,*  ('  daccnt  people  the  Kennedys—  never  spared  expense  I*)  that  *  ths  ould  gentleman  thought  It  waa  a 
queer  thing,  that  for  a  matter  of  tea  shDIings  he  arae  to  be  kept  there  eo  long  ;'  and  '  when  Lake's  mother  waa  leaving 
the  place,  he  saw  the  door  iqwu,  made  a  rush  at  it,  and  before  it  arae  shut,  be  got  his  head  and  one  shoulder  outride  of  it  ■ 
and  so  ye  eee,  Micka,  a  thrifle  more  'II  do  it.'    *  Tou  've  lightened  my  heart,  your  reverence  I'  exelalma  Mkke,  putting 
buck  tiw  tan  ahilBngs  which  fear  had  drawn  Ihnn  Us  pocket ;  '  I  *ve  eavad  my  money ;  for  If  k  waa  my  father  you  aean 
with  hia  head  and  one  ahouUer  outside  the  door,  then  by  the  powera  I  tha  devil  a  Jail  or  Jailer,  from  h--0  to  Connaqght* 
wrouUhouhlhira!   80  tha  top  of  the  morning  to  you,  father  Roach  i*— and  away  went  Mieke,  laughing.     We  hope '4 
CotAoUe*  wlU  eontraat  our  fragment  favorably  with  thcaa  notiae  sketchsa. 


1:^  OvR  Nkw  Volums. — We  would  respectfully  inyite  the  attention  of  onr  readers 
and  fiienfls  to  the  Advertisement  of  the  Sixteenth  Volume  of  the  Kniokbrbockbs,  on 
the  second  and  third  pages  of  the  cover  of  the  present  number;  and  shall  esteem  it  a 
bvor,  if  those  editors  who  receive  our  Magazine  in  exchange,  will  give  it  an  insertion, 
and  call  the  public  attention  to  it,  in  their  columns.  We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to 
Btats^  that  the  demand  for  the  sixteenth  volume^  thus  early,  has  compelled  us  to  reprint 
some  of  the  eaily  sheets  of  the  present  impression,  and  obliged  us  to  add  to  our  laigest 
issue  hitherto,  (independent  of  erasures  from  our  list,)  five  hundred  copies,  three-fourths 
of  which  are  already  taken  up.  We  ask  but  only  PATimrT  from  delinquent  subscribers 
to  carry  out  certain  plans  of  improvement,  external  and  internal,  in  the  KancKBRBOCMSB, 
which  we  are  free  to  believe  will  agreeably  surprise  even  the  best  friends  and  warmest 
admirers  of  the  work. 


Thb  January  and  June  numbers  of  the  KmcKBRBOcna,  for  1840;  Janiuiry  and 
February,  for  1839;  February  and  April,  for  1838 ;  and  July,  September,  and  October, 
for  1837,  are  much  wanted,  being  out  of  print.  Any  subscriber  having  either  of  these 
numbers  to  sparer  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  forwarding  them  by  mail;  for  which  any 
other  qiedfied  numberi  on  hand,  will  be  exchanged. 
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NATURAL     SCIENCE:* 


WITB    A    COMPABIIOM    BBTWEBN    THB    LBSSOlfS    OP    THB    COUNTBT    AND    TRB    TOWN. 


THfe  author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Selborne  was  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  a  lover  and  careful  observer  of  Nature ; 
who  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  researches  connected  witU  his 
native  parish  of  Selborne,  South  Hampton  county,  England.  Although 
Mr.  White  died  in  1793,  a  late  British  journal  says,  that  his  book,  in 
company  with  those  of  Bewick  and  Montagu,  has  had  much  influ- 
ence in  promoting  the  taste  for  the  study  of  Ornithology  in  that 
country.  It  is  written  with  simplicity  and  elegance,  and  shows  a 
mind  warmed  by  its  favorite  pursuits.  In  the  biographical  sketch, 
prefixed  to  the  last  edition,  we  are  told,  that '  being  of  an  unambitious 
temper,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  charms  of  rural  scenery,  he  early 
fixed  his  residence  in  his  native  village,  where  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  literary  occupations,  and  especially  the  study  of 
P^ature.  This  he  followed  with  patient  assiduity,  and  a  roin^ever 
open  to  the  lessons  of  piety  and  benevolence,  which  such  a  study  is 
so  well  calculated  to  afford.  Thus  bis  days  passed  tranquil  and  serene, 
with  scarcely  any  other  vicissitudes  than  those  of  the  seasons,  till 
they  closed  at  a  mature  age.' 

We  gather  from  the  inscription  on  his  monument,  in  the  chancel  of 
the  Parish  Church,  that  he  was  a  faithful  pastor ;  dearly  loved  by  hia 
parishioners  and  family ;  kind  to  the  poor ;  and  that  he  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-seven  years. 

The  other  volume,  the  title  of  which  accompanies  this  article,  is 
one  of  a  series  of  reports  of  scientific  surveys,  made  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  year  1830  to  the 
present  time.  In  the  publication  before  us,  the  portion  of  most  gene- 
ral interest  is  upon  the '  Birds  of  Massachusetts ;'  and  is  executed  by 
the  Rev.  William  B.  O.  Peabodt,  of  Springfield,  in  that  state. 

*  Thb  Natural  History  of  Snlboroe,  hj  the  late  Rev.  Gilbebt  WflrTB,  A.  M.,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
CAllege, Oxford.    With  additiona by  Sir  William  Jardinb.    Philadelphia:  Carky  and  Lba. 

Reports  of  the  Fishes,  Reptiles,  aod  Birds  of  Uassachusetts.  Published  agreeably  to  an  order 
of  tho  Lefialatare,  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  Zoological  and  Botaoieal  Survey  of  the  Stale. 
Boston :  Dutton  and  Wbntworth,  Priuters  to  tho  Sute. 
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The  accounts  which  Mr.  Peabody  has  given  of  the  birds  of  his 
state  are  necessarily  incomplete,  and  1^*0  intended  to  be  supplemen- 
tary to  those  of  other  ornithologists.  But  they  are  marked  by  chaste- 
ness  and  beauty;  and  show. industry,  and  above  all,  a  love  of  this 
pleasing  branch  of  science,  worthy  of  imitation,  and  which  we  re- 
joice to  believe  is  spreading.  Without  making  any  analysis  of  either 
of  these  works,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  fact  that  both  these  contri- 
butions to  Natural  Science  have  been  furnished  by  country  dergytnen, 
to  make  some  remarks  on  the  opportunities  and  the  duty  in  the 
country  of  becoming  wise. 

The  COUNTRY,  in  distinction  from  town,  Is  praised  for  many  things. 
The  invalid  praises  it  for  its  pure  air ;  the  merchant  and  professional 
man  praise  it  for  its  quiet ;  the  victim  of  artificial  life  praises  it  for  its 
simple  pleasures ;  the  ruined  speculator  turns  to  it,  that  he  may  fulfil 
the  universal  law,  and  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  But 
there  is  error  mixed  with  truth  here.  Who  does  not  know  many  a 
man  of  noble  character  in  the  country,  upon  whom  the  breezes  that 
blow  there,  wake  a  spirit  within,  which  feels  pent  within  its  perpe- 
tual hills,  and  who  pants  for  a  wider  sphere  of  action  ?  To  whom 
the  green  earth,  is  an  *  unweeded  garden,'  and  the  music  of  forests 
and  birds,  tame  and  lifeless  1  '  He  sees  a  form  you  cannot  see ;  he 
hears  a  voice  you  cannot  hear.'  The  city  haunts  him  by  night  and 
by  day.  And  there  are  flashing  upon  him  visions  of  usefulness  in  its 
narrow  streets,  which  if  he  cannot  realize,  and  there  are  sounding  for 
him  calls  of  duty  in  its  Babel  din,  which  if  he  cannot  answer,  his  soul 
will  faint  and  die. 

Then  there  are  the  libraries  of  town ;  its  trophies  of  art ;  its 
music ;  its  paintings ;  its  statues.  There  are  higher  forms  of  intel- 
lectual life  in  town;  the  demand  for  genius  and  learning,  and  the 
supply.  As  '  iron  sharpenth  iron,  so  man  sharpeneth  the  counte- 
nance of  his  friend.'  Society,  the  great  sharpener  of  mind,  is  ever 
whetting  in  her  armory  the  keenest  weapons,  for  her  battles  and 
tournaments.  Then  there  are  the  noble  charities  of  town  ;  its  hos- 
pitals for  the  sick ;  its  houses  of  industry  for  the  poor ;  of  reforma- 
tion for  the  bad ;  its  asylums  for  the  insane,  the  blmd,  the  widow  and 
orphan.  And  under  the  pressure  of  stronger  motives,  where  men 
are  crowded  together,  there  is  begotten  sterner  resolve,  intenser 
action,  more  heroic  self-denial,  martyr-like  endurance,  and  holier  faith, 
than  in  the  less  exacting  lot  of  country  life. 

Therefore,  when  the  country  is  praised,  let  it  be  recollected  that 
the  lights  in  the  picture  suppose  shadows.  There  can  be  better 
things  than  pure  air,  green  fields,  tranquillity,  and  naturalness. 
Country  people,  too,  are  praised  ;  and  very  much  for  the  same  qua- 
lities as  the  country.  They  breathe  a  pure  air,  and  they  are  heaJihy. 
They  have  good  food,  and  work,  and  they  are  strong.  They  have  little 
money,  and  they  are  prudent.  They  are  moral,  for  they  do  not 
fall  into  temptations,  which  do  not  beset  them.  They  are  simple,  for 
they  do  not  indulge  in  pleasures,  which  they  cannot  get. 

Now  there  is  an  important  sense  in  which  these  statements  are 
true.  But  is  there  not  in  them  as  mi;ch  satire  also  as  truth  1  It  was 
said  of  a  man  who  was  proud  of  keeping  a  good  horse,  that  he 
always  appropriated  to  himself  the  merit  of  his  beast.  If  praise  come 
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from  these  things,  should  it  not  be  shared  with  the  ox  and  the  ass  ? 
What  would  be  thought  of  any  administration  at  Washington,  which 
should  claim  a  man's  vote,  because  New- York  and  New-Orleans  are 
at  the  mou£hs  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi,  and  Lowell  is  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  1  Are  men  to  be  praised 
for  circumstances,  over  which  they  have,  by  no  possibility,  con- 
trol ]  Did  tkey  make  the  pure  air  and  green  fields  1  And  does  not 
the  same  skin  which  is  bronzed  by  the  country  sun,  bleach  in  the  city 
shade  1  Do  not  the  bones,  and  the  sinews,  which  strengthen  and 
toughen  in  wielding  the  axe,  and  driving  the  plough,  grow  flaccid 
and  puny,  when  chained  to  the  counter,  and  caged  in  the  office  t 

Ay,  does  not  the  same  human  heart  throb  in  the  one  place,  which 
throbs  in  the  other  ?  Do  habits  of  expense,  luxury,  and  folly,  and  cor- 
ruption, g^ow  from  without  or  within  1  Why,  the  weeds  in  the  fields 
do  not  grow  unsown ;  though  it  may  be  that  the  farmer  cannot  tell 
whence  the  seed  comes.  Set  down  in  the  plainest  New-England  vil- 
lage the  seductions,  the  rivalries,  the  wealth  of  great  cities,  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  beggary  to  pick  up  the  crumbs,  the  corruption  to  pan- 
der to  the  passions,  and  the  crimes  to  find  shelter  and  opportunities, 
which  follow  in  their  train,)  and  how  long  will  it  be  before  that  village 
will  emulate  in  iniquity  great  Babylon  itself]  •  We  read  of  Jeshu- 
ron, '  that  he  waxed  fat  and  kicked.'  It  is  a  truth  which  has  not  yet 
died  out. 

If  pure  air,  then  ;  healthful  occupations ;  simple  pleasures ; 
leisure,  and  absence  of  temptations,  be  good,  they  are  good  only  as 
opportunites-  They  are  good  only  as  responsibilities.  They  are  good 
as  they  stimulate  men  to  improve  them ;  by  their  help  to  become  wiser 
and  better ;  as  they  use  them  to  set  them  forward  on  an  endless  jour- 
ney of  increasing  light,  viitue,  and  happiness ;  as  through  them  we 
strive  to  gain  juster  views  of  life,  and  more  faithfully  to  fulfil  its 
duties.  But  as  means  of  escape  from  toil ;  as  refuses  fbr  idle- 
ness ;  as  stalls  to  fatten  in,  grow  sleek,  lazy,  stupid,  and  selfish,  the 
pleasant  pastures  of  country  life  are  for  cattle,  not  men.  And  if 
women  must  make  green  banks  of  flowers  couches  for  sickly  senti- 
ment, ending  in  nothing  salutary  to  others  and  themselves,  the  sooner 
they  quit  them,  and  exchange  bland  zephyrs  for  rougher  winds, 
which  brace  the  soul,  the  better  for  them.  It  has  been  well  said  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  made  shipwreck  of  his  happiness  ;  and  it  waa 
little  consolation,  that  he  wrecked  his  hark  on  beds  of  pearl  and  rocks 
of  coral,  A  condition  of  comfort,  leisure,  retirement,  may  cost  men 
too  much.     The  body  may  flourish  at  the  expense  of  the  soul. 

What  then  are  the  opportunities  in  the  country  of  becoming  wise  1 
They  consist  in  superior  opportunities,  in  many  (not  in  all)  respects, 
of  gaining  knowledge  ;  and  in  the  peculiar  advantages  in  the  coun- 
try for  applying  those  correctives  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
which  make  intellectual  progress  a  good. 

These  opportunities  exist  in  the  country.  To  prove  that  men 
have  more  leisure,  for  instance,  there  than  in  town,  for  reading,  reflec- 
tion, the  observation  and  study  of  Nature,  would  be  like  proving  that 
the  breeze  which  pours  over  hills  and  woods,  meadows  and  brooks, 
is  better  than  the  '  pestilent  congregation  of  vapors'  which  steams  up 
from  narrow  lanes,  stagnant  pools,  and  noisome  heaps.  It  would  be 
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like  proving  that  the  green  of  Nature  is  better  than  red  brick ;  and 
that  to  sweep  with  the  eye  the  hemisphere  of  the  heavens,  is  better 
than  to  gaze  at  the  patch  of  sky  and  cloud  between  groves  of  chim- 
neys and  fields  of  slate. 

Why,  the  leisure  of  the  yeoman  is  seen  in  his  gait.  It  is  seen  in 
his  appointments  of  business.  He  rarely  makes  an  engagement  at  a 
definite  hour.  And  if  you  reproach  him  for  his  want  of  punctuality, 
he  will  tell  you  coolly, '  it  is  always  one  o'clock  until  it  is  two.'  You 
may  see  his  leisure  in  the  honest  old  country  invitation  to  tea,  for 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  you  may  see  it  spread  on  the 
table,  in  work  in  earnest,  with  knife  and  spoon,  he  gives  you  to  do.  In 
winter  you  may  see  this  same  leisure  at  the  village  tavern  and  store, 
gathered  in  groups  round  the  stove  ;  and  almost  any  spring-like  day, 
you  may  see  leisure  basking  in  rows  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  street. 

But  when  Summer  comes,  how  seldom  6an  you  see,  according  to 
Milton's  sense, 

'retired  Leisure, 

That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure !' 

How  seldom  can  you  see  it  climbing  the  mountain,  threading  the 
forest,  skirting  the  lake  for  a  rare  wild  flower ;  searching  the  valley 
for  a  mineral ;  exploring  the  rocks  and  the  caverns  for  traces  of  the 
Creator's  hand  in  the  mighty  processes  by  which  the  earth  was  formed, 
and  covered  with  verdure,  and  fitted  to  be  the  abodes  of  life  %  How 
seldom  can  you  see  it  watching  the  stars,  and  studying  their  celestial 
harmonies !  How  many  of  our  yeoman  have  searched  out  the 
secrets  of  their  grasses,  mosses,  and  plants  ?  How  many  of  them  know 
the  habits  and  names  of  their  singing  birds,  those  emblems  of  glad- 
ness, which  come  with  the  genial  sun,  and  the  live  long  summer  pour 
round  their  notes  of  music  and  love  1 

There  U  leisure,  then,  in  the  country.  But  is  it  leisure  improved  1 
Are  those  morning  hours  spent  where  Milton  says  they  should  be, 
*  up-stirring  in  winter  often  ere  the  sound  of  any  bell  awake  men  to 
iabor  or  to  devotion  ;  in  summer  as  oft  with  the  bird  that  first  rouses, 
or  not  much  tardier,  to  read  good  authors,  or  cause  them  to  be  read, 
till  the  attention  be  weary,  or  memory  have  its  full  fraught ;  then  with 
useful  and  generous  labors,  preserving  the  body's  health  and  hardi- 
ness, to  render  lightsome,  clear,  and  not  lumpish  obedience,  to  the 
'  mind.  And  those  long  winter  evenings,  too ;  are  they  embalmed  in  the 
memory  by  well-spent  hours  1  Will  their  history  tell  of  minds  en- 
larged, social  bonas  strengthened,  the  tender  charities  of^our  nature 
cherished,  hearts  and  lives  made  better  1  What  a  noble  heritage 
may  be  at  once  entered  and  enjoyed,  bj  the  men  and  the  women  who 
will  away  with  unworthy  passions  and  low  pursuits,  and  awake  to  the 
privileges  of  country  life !  Hard  work  ;  but  gprand  intervals  of 
leisure.  Few  books ;  but  those  they  have,  studied  well,  and  made  their 
own.  The  spirit  of  learning  without  its  foppery.  Then  Nature, 
free,  bountiful,  unbounded  ^lature,  with  her  multitudinous  faces  of 
ioy,  always  before  them  ! 

"^Vhy  then  is  the  acquisition  of  natural  science  so  rare  in  the  coun- 
■vhere  the  inducements  and  opportunities  to  make  it,  are  so 
'  ?    Why  the  prevalent  ignorance,  or  which  is  the  same  thing, 
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the  mere  surface-knowledge  of  Nature  in  the  country  1  The  scarce- 
ness of  books,  and  the  mistake  that  much  preyious  knowledge  is 
necessary  in  order  to  begin  to  study  Nature,  are  among  the  reasons. 
But  the  chief  reason  lies  far  deeper ;  in  the  habits  of  mental  sloth, 
formed  at  the  unreflecting  period ;  and  in  the  fact  that  the  mind  at 
school  is  often  turned  away  from  outward  things  to  mere  books,  by 
teachers  who  are  mere  book-men.  How  else  can  we  account  in  the 
man  for  the  absence  of  that  habit  of  observation  of  the  world  with- 
out, which  is  so  strong  in  the  child ;  to  which  in  youth,  the  age  of 
sensation,  every  thing  invites  1  How  else  can  we  account  for  the 
absence  of  taste  for  those  intellectual  pursuits,  for  which  men  are 
more  generally  fitted  than  for  any  other ;  a  taste  which  combines  the 
«weet  with  the  useful ;  so  simple,  so  pure,  that  next  to  religion,  it 
seems  to  be  the  remedy  appointed  by  God  for  sorrows,  bad  passions, 
and  discontent  1  '  Let  me  see,'  says  Mudie, '  is  the  exclamation  ready 
on  our  lips,  at  the  proposal  of  a  question  or  a  doubt'  Yet  from  the 
first  ray  of  morning,  which  opens  the  eyes  of  the  sleeper,  to  the  last 
at  night,  which  his  eye-lids  shut  out,  how  countless,  how  wonderful 
the  phenomena,  which  having  eyes,  men  do  not  see ;  or  seeing  which, 
they  do  not  reflect  upon,  uor  understand ! 

"The  morning  light ;  the  coloring  of  the  clouds  ;  the  rising  sun ;  the 
ascending  mist ;  the  mountain  and  valley  ;  tree  and  flower ;  beasts 
and  birds ;  the  breeze,  felt  and  heard,  but  not  seen  ;  the  storm  and 
calm ;  heat  and  cold  ;  snow  and  rain ;  fire  and  flood ;  music  and 
odors ;  silence  and  sound  ;  taste  and  touch  ;  motion  and  rest ;  dark- 
ness and  night ;  moon  and  stars.  What  more  mysterious  than  this 
train  of  familiar  realities  1  What  more  fitted  to  enlarge  the  mind, 
than  the  contemplation  of  these  innumerable  and  diverse  things  J 
What  better  to  strengthen  it,  than  to  study  their  laws  and  conditions  1 
What  to  quicken  it,  purify  it  with  awe,  chasten  it  with  a  sense  of  its 
weakness,  and  lift  it  with^hope,  than  the  revelation  that  we  live  in  the 
midst  of  beneficent  and  fearful  powers,  the  beginnings  only  of  which 
we  see,  and  which  end  in  His  hands,  from  whom  we  come  and  to 
whom  we  go ! 

And  then,  when  we  rest  our  attention  on  any  one  of  this  vast  mul- 
titude, what  fields  open  for  exploration,  patient  thought,  silent  won- 
der !  It  matters  not  which  we  select.  All  are  amazing !  We  fix 
upon  a  blade  of  grass.  In  the  first  place  there  is  its  beauty  to  the  eye. 
To  how  many  thoughts  and  feelings  has  that  given  birth,  in  the  sepa- 
rate minds  which  have  contemplated  it !  Then  it  is  food  for  cattle, 
and  thence  for  man.  Each  component  particle  passes  into  infinite 
forms.  It  is  continually  taking  up  parts  of  the  earth  in  the  shape  of 
moisture,  and  depositing  parts  of  itself;  inhaling  gases,  and  giving 
them  out.  It  has  its  circulation  and  its  locomotion.  Its  seed  is 
wafted  miles,  for  which  purpose  it  is  enclosed  in  a  case  to  protect  it 
from  harm,  and  in  some  plants  supplied  with  wings.  It  is  the  home 
to  myriads  of  insects,  which  perhaps  live  and  die  without  quitting 
their  native  plant,  to  them  a  world.  Its  colors  and  coloring  proper- 
ties offer  study  to  the  chemist ;  its  virtues  and  poisons  to  the  physi- 
cian! 

What  to  common  eyes  more  unlike  than  the  rusting  of  metals ;  the 
formation  of  acids ;  the  burning  of  inflammable  bodies ;  the  breath- 
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ing  of  animals,  and  the  growth  of  plants  by  night  ?.  What  more  ex- 
citing to  find,  than  that  the  huge  piston  of  the  old  steam  engine  de- 
scends, and  the  fly  crawls  on  the  window ;  the  lizards  creep  on  the 
walls,  and  the  monstrous  sea-horse  climbs  the  ice-hills  ;  by  the  same 
power  which  causes  the  quicksilver  to  stand  in  the  weaUier-glass ;  the 
water  to  rise  in  the  pump,  and  the  wind  to  whistle  through  the  key- 
hole 1  What  more  curious,  than  that  the  seed  of  plants  must  germi- 
nate in  the  dark,  and  yet  that  light  is  essential  to  their  putting  into 
leaf  and  flower  ?  What  opens  more  worlds  of  thought,  than  that 
while  the  sun  is  commonly  considered  the  source  of  light,  yet  that 
the  Mosaic  account  makes  light  to  exist  before  the  sun ;  and  that  the 
researches  of  modern  science  tend  to  confirm  this  order ;  to  show 
that  light  is  concerned  in  crystalization,  and  is  probably  an  active 
agent  in  the  formation  of  all  things  1 

'  We  see  the  enormous  interval,'  says  Herschel, '  between  the  stars 
and  planets  of  the  Heavens,  which  afford  room  for  innumerable  pro- 
cesses to  be  carried  on,  for  light  and  heat  to  circulate,  and  for  curious 
and  complicated  motions  to  g6  forward  among  them  :  we  look  more 
attentively,  and  we  see  sidereal  systems,  probably  not  less  vast  and 
complicated  than  our  own,  crowded  apparently  into  a  small  space, 
from  the  effect  of  their  distance  from  us,  and  forming  groups  resem- 
bling bodies  of  a  substantial  appearance,  having  form  ana  outline : 
yet  we  recoil  with  incredulous  surprise,  when  we  are  asked,  why  we 
cannot  conceive  the  atoms  of  a  grain  of  sand  to  be  as  remote  from 
each  other,  proportionally  to  their  sizes,  as  the  stars  of  the  firma- 
ment ;  and  why  there  may  not  be  going  on  in  that  little. microcosm, 
processes  as  complicated  and  wonderful  as  those  of  the  great  world 
around  us.' 

A  soap  manufacturer  remarks,  that  the  residuum  of  his  ley,  when 
exhausted  of  the  alkali  for  which  he  employs  itself,  produces  a  cor- 
rosion of  his  copper  boiler,  for  which  he  cannot  account  He  puts  it 
into  the  bands  of  a  scientific  chemist  for  analysis,  and  the  result  is  the 
discovery  of  one  of  the  most  singular  and  important  chemical  ele- 
ments, iodine.  The  properties  of  this  being  studied,  are  found  to 
occur  most  appositely  in  illustration  and  support  of  a  variety  of  new, 
curious,  and  instructive  views,  then  gaining  ground  in  chemistry,  and 
thus  exercise  a  marked  influence  over  the  whole  body  of  that  science. 
Curiosity  is  excited ;  the  origin  of  the  new  substance  is  traced  to 
the  sea-plant  from  whose  ashes  the  principal  ingredient  of  soap  is 
obtained,  and  ultimately  to  the  sea- water  itself.  It  is  thence  hunted 
through  nature,  discovered  in  salt  mines  and  springs,  and  piursued  into 
all  bodies  which  have  a  marine  origin,  among  the  rest  into  sponge. 
A  medical  practitioner  then  calls  to  mind  a  reputed  remedy  for  the 
cure  of  one  of  the  most  grievous  and  unsightly  disorders  to  which 
the  human  species  is  subject  —  the  goitre;  which  infests  the  in- 
habitants of  mountainous  districts  to  an  extent  that,  in  this  favored 
land,  we  have  happily  no  experience  of,  and  which  was  said  to  have 
been  originally  cured  by  the  ashes  of  burnt  sponge.  Led  by  this 
indication,  he  tries  the  efl^^ct  of  iodine  on  that  complaint,  and  the 
'esult  establishes  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  this  singular  substance, 
iken  as  a  medicine,  acts  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  energy  on 

e  goitre  ;  dissipating  the  largest  and  most  inveterate  in  a  short  time. 
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« 
and  acting  (of  coutbo  like  all  medicines,  even  tbe  most  approved,  with 
occasional  failures)  as  a  specific  or  natural  antagonist  against  that 
odious  deformity.  It  is  thus  that  any  accession  to  our  knowledge  of 
nature  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  make  itself  felt  in  some  practical 
application,  and  that  a  benefit  conferred  on  science  by  the  casual 
observation  or  shrewd  remark  of  even  an  unscientific  or  illiterate 
person,  infallibly  repays  itself  with  interest,  though  in  a  way  that 
could  never  have  been  at  first  contemplated.' 

But  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  sketch  the  advantages  of 
science.  Viewing  it  as  one  of  the  departments  of  study  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  country,  by  a  passing  notice  of  some  of  its  fea- 
tures we  would  simply  awaken  an  interest  in  it  proportionate  to  its 
importance. 

In  this  connexion,  there  is  a  vi^w  of  it^^hich  must  not  be  over- 
looked :  its  effect  to  liberalize  the  mind.  Not  merely  to  wean  it 
from  base  passions ;  that  is  the  effect  of  most  study  ;  but  to  free  it 
from  unworthy  prejudices ;  to  bring  it  out  of  that  state  in  which  we 
are  all  so  apt  to  regard  our  world  of  thought  as  the  universe ,-  and 
the  opinions  we  have  espoused  of  the  truth,  as  the  only  ones  worthy 
of  the  name.  In  other  words,  to  dogmatize,  whether  in  religion, 
morals,  or  politics.  This  is  a  fault  to  which  society  in  our  country  is 
peculiarly  prone,  owing  to  our  known  interest  in  these  questions ; 
the  superficial  education  of  the  most,  and  the  thorough  education  of 
few,  if  any.  Hence,  while  all  form  opinions,  all  urge  them  with 
that  warmth  and  intolerance  which  is  rarely  the  characteristic  of  the 
wisdom  that  has  sounded  the  depths,  and  felt  the  real  diiBculties  at 
the  bottom,  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  which  divide  the  human 
mind.  For  however  confident  the  wise  man  is,  that  he  has  arrived  at 
the  truth,  he  sees  enough  even  of  truth  blended  with  his  neighbor's 
errors,  and  of  perplexities  with  his  own  convictions,  not  certainly  to 
shake  his  conclusions,  but  to  cause  him  to  sympathize  with  every 
truth-seeker;  to  make  allowance,  where  he  cannot  assent,  and  to  hold 
his  own  opinions  with  a  charity  which  never  faileth. 

Now  an  admirable  corrective  for  this  intolerance  of  opinion,  which 
is  peculiarly  the  tyrant  of  our  country,  is  the  study  of  Natural  Science.r 
Its  subjects  are  removed  from  all  that  inflames,  and  takes  their 
student  into  the  pure  regions  of  thought.  They  dwell,  like  the  stars, 
in  those  depths  which  kn6w  no  storms.  But  not  only  does  Natural 
Science  teach  caution,  moderation,  humility,  by  the  serenity  of  its 
pursuits  —  by  virtue  of  its  calm  comtemplative  eye.  In  the  wonders 
which  it  unfolds,  it  prepares  the  mind  to  admit  more  wonders ;  ta 
welcome  light ;  and  to  discard  a  spirit  which  would  limit  truth  by  its 
own  previous  conceptions. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  finely  remarks,  that 
*  the  deep  philosopher  sees  chains  of  causes  and  efiects  so  wonder^ 
fully  and  strangely  linked  together,  that  he  is  usually  the  last  person 
to  decide  upon  the  impossibility  of  any  two  series  of  events  being 
independent  of  each  other ;  and  in  science,  so  many  natural  miracles, 
as  it  were,  have  been  brought  to  light,  such  as  the  fall  of  stones  from 
meteors  in  the  atmosphere,  the  disarming  of  a  thunder-bolt  by  a 
metallic  point,  the  production  of  fire  from  ice  by  a  metal  white  as 
silver,  and  referring  certain  laws  of  motion  of  the  sea  to  the  moon^ 
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tbat  the  physical  inquirer  is  seldom  disposed  to  enlarge  confidently  on 
any  abstruse  subject  belonging  to  the  order  of  natural  things,  and 
still  less  so  on  those  relating  to  tbe  more  mysterious  relations  of  moral 
events  and  intellectual  natures. 

Sir  John  Herschel,  in  bis  discourse  on  Natural  Philosophy,  has  the 
following  paragraph  in  point : 

*  In  Captain  Head's  amusing  and  vivid  description  of  his  journey 
across  the  Pampas  of  South  America,*  says  Herschel,  *  his  guide  one 
day  suddenly  stopped,  and,  pointing  high  into  the  air,  cried  out,  *A 
Lion  P  Surprisea  at  such  an  exclamation,  accompanied  with  such 
an  act,  he  turned  up  his  eyes,  and  with  difficulty  perceived,  at  an  im- 
measurable height,  a  flight  of  condors  soaring  m  circles  in  a  parti- 
cular spot.  Beneath  that  spot,  far  out  of  sight  of  himself  or  guide, 
lay  the  carcass  of  a  lion,  whom  the  condors  were  eyeing  with  envy 
from  their  airy  height.  The  signal'of  the  birds  was  to  him,  what  the 
sight  of  the  lion  alone  could  have  been  to  the  traveller,  a  full  assu- 
rance of  its  existence.'  Thus  science  teaches  a  man  to  deny  nothing 
because  unknown  to  him ;  to  look  beyond  the  obvious,  oftentimes,  for 
the  explanation  of  what  he  sees  ;  and  to  discover  relations  where  he 
least  expected  them. 

Now  compare  for  one  moment  that  man's  means  of  virtue  and  hap- 
piness, who  habitually  exercises  his  eyes  and  his  mind  ;  who  observes, 
studies,  ponders,  all  that  he  sees ;  who  opens  the  avenues  of  his  soul 
to  the  blessings  of  knowledge ;  with  that  of  the  man  who  shuts  them ; 
who  makes  this  a  working  world,  or  a  playing  world,  an  eating  and 
sleeping  world,  but  not  a  world  to  grow  wise  in ;  not  a  world  where 
above,  below,  and  on  all  sides ;  in  lying  down  and  rising  up ;  in  the 
house  and  by  the  wayside  ;  toiling  or  at  rest  in  light,  freedom,  purity ; 
are  angels  hovering  around,  whom  he  may,  if  he  will,  make  his  guests. 
Is  there  not  many  a  man,  to  whom  in  vain  the  stars  of  heaven  rise  and 
set,  and  this  ball  of  earth  turns',  with  its  atmosphere  of  storm  and 
calm  ;  to  whom  in  vain  *  the  sweet  approach  of  morn  or  even  ;  the 
sight  of  vernal  bloom,  and  summer's  rose,  and  charm  of  early  birds  ]' 

A  prism  would  teach  him  to  comprehend  something  of  those 
glories  which  kindle  dhe  clouds,  and  at  times  almost  paint  in  the  sky 
the  throne  of  the  Eternal.  But  he  has  no  taste  for  such  things,  and 
he  cares  not  to  look  through  a  prism.  A  little  more  study  would  ex- 
plain to  him  the  treasures  of  the  air,  the  dew,  the  snow,  and  the  rain. 
But  of  what  avail  study  to  him,  when  the  rain  descends,  and  the  winds 
blow,  whether  he  study  or  not  \ 

Perhaps  he  might  be  curious  to  trace  the  same  substance  in  the 
glittering  diamond,  and  in  the  brand  burning  in  his  chimney ;  and  to 
obtain  some  evidence  of  the  affinities  between  the  lightning,  which 
at  one  moment  plays  harmless  in  a  summer  sky,  in  the  next  descends 
to  blast  and  to  bum,  and  that  mysterious  nervous  power,  which  swift 
as  thought  moves  his  muscles  and  limbs  at  his  bidding.  But  no ;  he 
cares  for  none  of  these  things.  Such  a  man  lives  and  breathes  out- 
wardly :  the  air  and  the  sunshine,  the  lungs  and  the  arteries,  do 
their  part ;  but  as  for  the  life  of  the  soul,  growing  knowledge  ;  virtue ; 
an  approving  conscience ;  they  are  not  in  him.  What  Dr.  Channing 
says  of  such  a  man,  in  relation  to  the  next  world,  is  true  of  him  in 
this :  '  A  human  being  who  has  lived  without  self-improvement,  can 
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no  more  enjoy  it,  than  a  moulderitig  body,  lifted  from  the  tomb,  and 
placed  amid  beautiful  prospects,  can  enjoy  the  light  through  its 
decayed  eyes,  or  feel  the  balmy  air  which  blows  away  its  dust.' 

But  men  so  untrue  to  themselves  and  society,  are  becoming  rarer 
every  day.  Under  divine  Providence,  Science  with  its  startling  dis- 
coveries is  sending  home  to  the  heart,  with  new  force,  the  voice  of 
Nature  ;  and  both  are  aiding  Revelation.  The  effect  of  superficial 
knowledge,  the  world  over,  is  to  incline  men  to  skepticism.  But  the 
deeper  science  of  the  present  day  is  dispersing  those  mechanical  no- 
tions which  sprang  from  the  imperfect  developments  of  Philosophy. 

In  the  mean  time,  those  active  studies,  active  in  reference  both  to 
body  and  mind,  the  Natural  Sciences,  so  well  adapted  to  the  ardor  of 
youth,  and  the  strength  of  manhood,  supply  proper  objects  to  the 
contemplations  of  declining  life.  The  eye,  too  dim  to  read  the  holy 
page,  still  sees  what  so  often  recurs  on  that  page,  the  images  of  God's 
love  in  nature,  and  thereby  helps  the  thoughts  to  Heaven*  The 
prayer  of  the  poet  well  describes  many  a  hoary  saint } 

*  And  may  at  last  my  wearjr  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossv  cell. 
Where  I  may  sit,  and  rightly  flpell 
Of  every  star  that  Heaven  doth  showj 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew ; 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  of  prophetic  strain.* 

The  Natural  Sciences  have  been  dwelt  upon,  because  the  country 
is  the  place  for  pursuing  many  of  them.  The  country  offers  peculiar 
advantages,  likewise,  for  studying  history  and  letters,  and  contri* 
buting  to  these  departments.  But  knowledge  is  not  wisdom.  Wis- 
dom consists  in  ascertaining  truth,  and  acting  it  out ;  not  merely  in 
knowing  it,  but  in  being  it  Knowledge  is  compatible  with  folly,  im- 
pertinence, all  evil*  desires,  and  all  crimes.  A  man  may  speak  all 
tongues,  yet  never  speak  the  truth.  He  may  know  all  plants,  from 
'  the  cedar,  to  the  hyssop  that  grows  on  the  wall/  and  yet  make  an 
idol  under  every  green  tree.  Like  Goldsmith,  he  may  unite  the 
delightful  powers  of  a  writer,  with  more  than  feminine  incapacity 
for  the  affairs  of  life ;  the  genius  of  Byron,  with  his  profligacy  and 
self-scourging  misanthropy.  His  acquisitions  and  talents  may  be 
curses,  not  blessings ;  the  foundation  of  responsibilities,  not  of  hopes. 

A  college,  too,  may  boast  of  the  library  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
learning,  after  all,  nod  in  its  alcoves.  Its  influences  may  deaden  all 
that  is  iree  and  spontaneous  in  effort ;  measuring  it  by  the  square  of 
critics,  instead  of  the  souls  of  men.  Charity  in  cities  may  rear  her 
monumental  piles,  and  endow  them  with  the  munificence  of  princes. 
Yet  she,  too  -*-  warm,  impulsive,  heaven-born  Charity  —  may  degene^ 
rate  into  a  cold,  mechanical,  political  economy.  Her  life  may  be 
crushed  beneath  a  system. 

For  these  reasons  it  is,  that  the  country,  in  its  freedom  from  a  thou- 
sand noxious  influences,  is  so  favorable  to  becoming  wise.  There  is 
an  air  in  cities,  more  pestilent  than  pent  up  vapors.  It  is  the 
atmosphere  of  vice*  There  is  a  glare  there,  worse  than  the  out* 
ward  dazzle  of  tinsel  life.    It  blinds  the  eye  to  truth.     There  is  a 
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collision  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  jostle  in  crowded  streets.  It 
turns  the  cold  shoulder  to  a  brother.  It  tramples  upon  hearts.  There 
is  a  baste  more  eager  than  the  hurry  of  the  driving  throng.  It  cannot 
stay  for  duty.  There  are  symptoms  of  weakened  life  more  fatal  than 
the  pallid  cheek  and  shrunken  limb.  It  is  the  feeble  pulsation  and  the 
dwarfing  of  the  soul.  Many  a  citizen,  who  goes  to  the  country  in 
search  o£  green  fields  and  a  purer  air,  does  not  Jluow  that  he  wants 
spiritual  things  far  more. 

The  country,  in  its  comparative  fireedom  from  corruption,  is  favor- 
able to  purity  of  heart ;  in  the  greater  leisure  found  there,  to  medi- 
tation  and  study.  Pleasures  there  are  simpler ;  tastes  more  natural. 
There  is  a  harmony  (would  that  it  were  greater  !)  between  men's 
modes  of  living  there,  and  nature  around  them.  Her  face,  so  fair,  so 
bright,  cannot  beam  upon  them  wholly  in  vain.  Her  sweet  influ« 
ences  must  steal  into  their  souls.  The  Great  Author  must  invade  at 
times  the  thoughts  even  of  the  unwilling,  on  the  lone  mountain,  and  in 
the  pathless  woods.  Peaks,  cataracts  and  glaciers,  odors  and  flow- 
ers,  are  ministers  to  reinforce  the  word  and  the  spirit.  The  thunder 
has  a  voice  among  the  hills  which  wakes  all  but  the  dead.  The  light- 
ning there  sends  a  truth,  which  cleaves  a  way  of  its  own  to  the  heart 
The  great  teacher,  Death,  when  he  walks  in  the  country,  takes  a 
neighbor  or  a  friend. 

Have  men  aa  excuse  for  a  scornful  and  oppressive  spirit,  where 
their  habitual  relations  with  their  fellow  men  are  of  necessity  mutual 
good  offices  and  just  equality  ?  Ought  they  not  to  be  dispassionate  t 
Why,  the  hot  vapors  of  politics,  gendered  in  the  seething  cauldron  of 
large  assemblies,  spend  themselves  and  cool,  in  the  purer  air  of  the 
country.  1 1  is  the  place,  for  the  most  part,  where  you  would  expect  just 
and  sober  views  oi  publicpolicy ;  whence  pure  legislation  would  pro- 
ceed ;  and  the  voice  of  Truth  be  raised,  to  be  echoed  by  posterity. 
The  misty  rumors  of  the  day  become  history,  or  are  detected  as  false- 
hoods, before  they  reach  the  mountains,  and  roll  'along  the  sparsely- 
peopled  valleys.  Ought  not  men  to  take  juster  views  of  life,  where 
the  atmosphere  is  clearer  ?  Ought  they  not  to  do  its  duties  more 
faithfully,  where  those  duties  are  plainer  and  pleasanter  1  Ought 
they  not  to  grow  wisfr,  where  nature,  society,  life,  are  the  teachers, 
applying  knowledge  to  the  heart  1 

To  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  influences  of  the  country  upon  the 
people  have  been  what  we  should  anticipate.  The  character  of  the 
yeoman  mind  partakes  of  the  robust  stretf)^h  of  the  yeoman  body, 
and  the  manliness  of  yeoman  pursuits.  It  is  the  country  which  builds 
cities  ;  and  it  is  the  country  which,  by  the  constant  infusion  of  new 
life,  saves  them.  Hence,  from  the  granite  clifis  of  New-Hampshire 
proceeds  a  voice  which  soon  commands  listening  senates.  Hence,  by 
the  pure  momitain  streams  of  Berkshire,  a  Bryant  fed  that  deep 
fountain  of  poetry  and  heavenly  meditation,  which  reflects  sky  and 
tree  on  its  bosom,  and  sends  quiet  and  holy  thoughts  into  the  soul. 

But  if  there  be  virtues  in  the  country,  there  are  likewise  great 
faults.  If  it  have  its  opportunities,  it  has  its  disadvantages.  The  evils 
in  the  country  come  from  leisure  unimproved,  and  rust  of  the  mind. 
And  rust  of  the  mind  is  worse  than  its  wear  and  tear.  The  evils  in 
the  country  come  from  too  narrow  a  spher6  of  action ;  and  that  con- 
tracts Uie  mind  and  the  heart.    The  evik  of  the  country  come  from 
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jealousies,  seliisbness,  and  rancor.  And  such,  the  more  tbey  are  pent 
up,  like  the  expansive  energies  of  steam,  the  more  they  rend  apd  de- 
stroy. The  evils  of  the  country  come  from  want  of  that  intimate 
contact  with  the  varieties  of  human  nature,  to  be  had  in  cities.  Though 
the  superior  simplicity  of  country  life  reveals  more  of  the  hearts  of 
the  many,  yet  a  man  has  less  opportunity  there  to  penetrate  into  the 
recesses  of  the  few.  He  may  learn  in  the  country  how  to  touch  the 
chord  of  sympathy  in  the  people.  But  he  must  go  to  the  city,  to 
learn  the  windings  and  the  subtleties  of  the  villain ;  an^  to  behold 
the  loftiest  virtues,  nurtured  always  by  trial,  of  the  human  soul.  The 
evils  of  the  country  come  from  want  of  intercourse  with  men  of  all 
characters  and  creeds ;  to  rub  down  the  sharp  edges  of  prejudice  ; 
to  beget  moderation  and  tolerance ;  to  quicken  the  intellect  and 
heart.  The  evils  of  the  country  come  from  the  want  of  the  impulse 
and  ]?1ow  of  intense  action.  The  clear  lake,  with  stream  neither 
running  in  nor  out,  becomes  a  stagnant  marsh,  creating  a  malaria 
around  it. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  yeoman  to  do  much  toward  counteract- 
ing these  evils.  The  remedies,  next  to  the  sanctification  of  the 
heart,  are  the  cultivation  of  the  social  affections ;  the  study  of  Na- 
ture ;  and  large  and  healthful  reading.  Without  these,  Christianity 
itself  is  often  a  wicked  tool. 

In  conclusion :  there  are  few  errors  more  fatal  to  the  improvement 
of  the  old,  than  that  they  are  too  old  to  learn.  None  are  too  old  to 
learn,  who  are  not  too  old  to  feel.  The  opportunities  of  the  young 
are  like  the  books  of  the  Sybil.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  them  is  at 
all  times  the  same.  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  self-indulgence  and  sensuali- 
ty, whether  a  man  buy  wisdom  sooner  or  later ;  but  the  delay  of  a  few 
years  makes  an  immense  difference  in  the  value  of  the  purchase. 

But  one  thing  is  to  be  remembered.  Before  all  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  the  debt  of  duty  is  to  be  discharged  to  the  last  farthing. 
To  gather  xnowlbdge,  becomes  a  duty  only  when  the  business  of 
life  has  been  done.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  at  the  height  of  his  fame, 
valued  himself  more  on  his  clerkship  in  a  court  of  law,  than  as  an 
author.  Learning  can  make  a  pedant ;  science  a  philosopher.  But  he 
who  does  his  duty,  no  matter  how  humble  it  be,  secures  the  name 
and  reward  of  a  wise  man. 
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'T  ifl  very  odd  that  poets  should  suppose 

There  is  no  poetry  about  a  nose, 

When  plain  as  is  the  nose  upon  your  face, 

A  noseless  face  would  lack  poetic  grace. 

Noses  have  sympathy ;  a  lover  knows 

Noses  are  always  '  tcuchedj*  when  lips  are  kissing: 

And  who  would  care  to  kiss,  where  nose  was  missing  7 

Why,  what  would  be  the  fragrance  of  a  rose, 

And  where  would  be  our  mortal  means  of  telling 

Whether  a  vile  or  wholesome  odor  flows 

Around  us,  if  we  owned  no  sense  of  smelling  7 

I  know  a  nose,  a  nose  no  other  knows, 

*Neath  starty  eyes,  o'er  ruby  lips  it  grows ; 

Beauty  is  in  its  form,  and  music  in  its  blows!  u,  c.  r. 
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'  A  THonsAKD  friends !'  a  thousand  fbiUndb  !  ah,  that  could  never  be ! 
If  thousands  sun  thy  path  with  smiles,  their  warmrh  is  not  with  thees 
They  glance  upon  the  heart,  but  leave  no  kindly  feelings  there, 
To  scatter  rose-leaves  o'er  the  soul,  when  tempest  stirred  by  care. 

'  A  chosen  fisw*  -^  but  few.  indeed,  for  they  must  love  alone, 
Who  fling  beyondlhe  kinared  chain,  a  link  to  more  than  one ; 
When  life  is  bright,  we  give  them  then  its  little  all  of  mirth« 
And  trust  them  thus  far  fearlessly,  and  win  them  to  our  hearth. 

But  who  would  fling  the  love  of  soul,  the  foliage  of  the  heart, 
Around  a  chosen  few  i^ho  place  their  hope  and  love  apart  7 
Ah  I  rather  let  it  cluster  yet,  Itucuriant  and  alone. 
Or  give  it,  like  the  prophet's  vine,  to  shade  the  chosen  one! 

And  when  it  withers,  when  it  fades,  in  sadness  and  in  sloom, 
And  the  shrunk  heart 's  a  blighted  leaf,  within  a  world  of  bloom, 
Then  on  my  drooping  feelings  lie  one  dew-drop  pure  and  clear, 
And  only  one  —  a  glittering  one :    Beloved !  give  a  tear ! 

Jftm-Tark,  Jfoy,  184a  L^Arbillb. 
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The  following  paper,  in  Arthur's  own  hand,  has  long  lain  undis- 
turbed in  a  dusty  pigeon-hole,  among  other  letters  and  documents,  of 
its  own  date.  Arthur  was  an  early  friend  of  mine ;  but  he  has  long 
been  dead,  as  with  deep  regret  I  have  lately  learned ;  and  now  it 
can  do  no  harm  to  publish  his  story.  It  bears  the  marks  of  its 
author's  own  rudeness,  and  will  not  be  doubted,  as  an  honest  record, 
by  any  one  who  knew  him.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  day  of  these 
things  is  passing  away.  Superstition  will  soon  be  driven  out  of  the 
land,  and  all  its  sweet  legends  banished  from  the  heads  and  hearts  of 
the  people.  The  world  is  stripping  every  thing  to  the  naked  truth. 
'  No  cheating !'  is  the  watch-wora  ;  and  how  heroically  these  champi- 
ons of  truth  are  laying  about  them  !  How  they  are  dio^ging  for  facts ! 
What  a  clamor  they  are  making  about  'proofs  !*  How  valorously 
they  are  attacking  prejudice;  scattering  illusion;  sweeping  away 
false  colors;  and  slashing  up  all  this  intolerable  beauty,  that  forsooth 
is  '  only  skin-deep !'  Presently  there  will  be  nothing  but  naked  truth 
left  in  th&  world,  and  the  prettiest  flower  will  be  only  clay.  Mere 
FACTS  will  soon  fill  the  earth  :  they  are  crowding  every  thing  else  from 
the  land  :  the  world  is  coming  to  an  age  of  cold  utility.  Superstition 
and  credulity  are  dying  away  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  love 
of  plain,  naked  truth  is  springing  up,  and  overrunning  all  classes. 
Already  you  may  hear  young  people  boasting  of  their  freedom  from 
the  trammels  of  superstition.  May  Heaven  preserve  us !  I  know 
of  a  refuge ;  a  land  of  true  believei3  ;  old-fashioned,  unsophisticated 
worthies,  who  nqver  tell  a  story  without  staggering  the  stoutest  ere- 
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dulity,  and  never  hear  one  without  believing  it.  Bless  my  soul ! 
what  incredible  stories  1  have  heard  there  !  How  those  old  people 
c€m  talk !  It  was  thence  this  story  come ;  there  happy  Arthur 
spent  his  latter  days  ;  and  thither  I  am  going, '  bag  and  baggage/  to 
live  and  die  with  the  last  race  of  happy  visionaries,  in  a  delightful 
world  of  shadows  and  illusions,  among  the  pleasant  hills  of  Old  Con- 
necticut. 


ARTHUR'S     SUPERSTITION. 

P AHT     0MB. 

*  How  little  do  we  appreciate  a  mother's  tenderneu  while  living !  But  when  ehe  it  dead  and 
fone }  when  the  caret  and  coldneu  of  the  world  come  withering  to  our  heart! ;  when  we  Had 
lu>w  bard  it  is  to  find  true  sympathy  — how  few  love  ue  for  ourselves,  how  few  will  befriend  ns  in 
our  misfortunee  -^  then  it  is,  that  we  think  of  the  mother  we  have  lost.* 

WASHIIfGTOW  laVINO. 

'  I  TOOK  up  ray  pen  early  in  the  evening,  and  endeavored  to  review 
in  a  philosophic  spirit  those  matters  of  mystery  which  are  blended 
with  my  existence,  and  on  which  you  seem  to  ponder  with  so  deep  an 
interest.  I  have  wandered  from  my  purpose,  into  dim  regions. 
Little  occurrences,  long  forgotten,  have  arisen  like  skeletons  in  my 
recollections.  Times,  scenes,  old  faces,  deep-buried  in  years,  have 
come  forth,  and  seemed  to  people  the  dusk  around  me.  The  wizard 
spirit  of  old  times  has  brought  its  sober  spells  upon  me,  and  contem- 
plations and  reflections,  sweet  though  mournful,  have  shrouded  me 
until  this  hour.  It  is  now  late ;  but  I  will  endeavor  to  finish  my  task. 
My  eye-lids  are  not  heavy :  there  will  be  no  sleep  for  me  to-night. 

'  For  the  first  twelve  years  of  my  life,  I  hardly  had  an  existence, 
independent  of  my  mother.  I  was  but  an  imperfect  being.  Her 
sympathy  and  affections  were  to  me  like  an  atmosphere,  as  indispen- 
sable as  material  ether.  From  her  my  heart  continued  to  receive 
its  warmth.  How  often  in  the  midst  of  play  would  I  leave  my  fel- 
lows and  return  home,  throw  down  my  cap,  and  glide  into  the  room, 
to  look  into  those  soft  eyes,  and  have  a  few  words  with  my  mother ! 
With  what  regularity  would  I  return  at  the  close  of  school,  or  from 
an  expedition  into  the  meadows,  to  behold  that  face,  and  bask  in  that 
smile  !  All  my  mother's  affections  were  concentrated  in  me.  Her 
soul  loved  me.  I  bore  her  hopes.  I  was  to  her  a  light  in  the  plea- 
sant visions  of  the  future.  She  regarded  me  as  her  star  of  rejoicing ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  previous  disappointment  increased  her  soli- 
citude, and  troubled  her  with  forebodings.  As  the  poetic  mothers  of 
the  East  watched  in  the  nights  of  old  the  stars  of  promise,  observing 
with  anxiety  every  little  cloud  that  seemed  to  skirt  its  way,  trem- 
bling at  every  brief  obscurity,  and  falling  into  raptures  when  its 
course  cleared,  or  a  bright  ray  beamed  out,  so  did  my  mother  regard 
me,  in  thoise  early  years,  watching  my  dawn  with  prayers  and  tears. 

'  With  what  solicitude  did  she  regard  the  slightest  development  of 
my  young  mind !  How  earnestly  did  she  labor  to  occupy  my  intel- 
lect with  ideas  of  purity  and  virtue ;  and  how  effectually  did  she 
inculcate  her  lessons !  How  deep  was  the  impression  of  that  first 
admonition,  in  which  she  taught  me  to  preserve  the  immaculate 
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truth  !  With  what  dread  did  I  ever  after  contemplate  the  very  out- 
skirts of  a  falsehood !  The  instructions  of  m j  mother  might  have 
fitted  one  for  life,  if  earth  had  been  paradise,  and  the  world  a  com- 
munity of  angels.  And  her  devotion  can  never  be  forgotten.  That 
face,  so  full  of  tenderness  and  sympathy,  has  never  passed  from  my 
remembrance :  it  has  been  near  me  in  all  the  solitary  hoars  of  my 
life.  I  have  looked  on  it,  and  pondered :  I  have  felt  wonder  and 
admiration,  in  contemplating  my  mother's  love ;  and  through  memory, 
my  mother's  influence  still  lingers  in  the  best  feelings  of  my  heart : 
and  when  I  have  seen  a  woman,  old  and  wrinkled,  in  poverty  and  dirt, 
dishonored  and  degraded,  a  thought  has  stolen  upon  me  :  '  She  may 
have  been  a  mother ;  over  her  boy  she  has  watched,  and  hoped,  and 
poured  out  her  aiSections!'  Disgust  has  crept  away.  I  have  looked 
upon  her  with  reverence ;  I  have  spoken  words  of  kindness.  In  my 
mother  I  discern  a  heavenly  light,  which  sheds  an  effulgence  on  the 
ruins  of  the  most  wretched  of  her  sex. 

'  Twilight  on  the  old  porch  !  How  plainly  I  recall  the  sensations 
with  which,  while  she  mused,  I  sat  silent  and  thoughtful  by  her  side  1 
As  the  spirit  of  that  still  evening  scene  steals  over  me,  my  heart 
almost  feels  its  old  impulses,  and  my  ears  seem  to  catch  those  ol  J 
nightly  sounds.  I  hear  the  rustle  of  the  faint  breeze  amone  the 
leaves.  I  distinguish  again  the  very  direction  in  which  the  chirp  of 
the  different  crickets,  and  the  song  of  the  katy-did,  came.  I  almost 
feel  that  warming  of  the  heart,  which  I  experienced  whenever  my 
mother  looked  down  into  my  face.  It  was  there  that  I  first  listened 
to  those  lessons  in  which  my  virtuous  feelings  were  nourished,  and 
my  young  desires  for  knowledge  awakened :  there  we  held  converse 
about  the  great  and  good  men  of  the  earth.  And  when  the  Hght 
faded,  and  the  stars  began  to  peep  out,  how  did  my  young  mind 
expand,  and  my  imagination  rise,  while  she  unfolded  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  infant  astronomy  !  How  would  I  puzzle,  and  marvel,  till 
my  brow  gathered  into  wrinkles,  to  encompass  the  vast  idea  of  infi- 
nite space !  And  when  she  came  to  those  incredible  facts  concerning 
our  own  orb^  how  my  little  mind,  all  a-tiptoe,  was  staggered  !  It 
was  nothing  new  to  me,  to  learn  that  the  earth  was  round ;  thdt  I 
had  always  known,  from  the  appearance  of  the  sky.  But  that  we 
were  on  the  outside  of  it !  That  was  the  wonder !  And  then  came 
a  fearful  thought,  at  which  I  could  hardly  keep  my  seat.  If  people 
should  go  too  near  the  side,  and  fall  off!  Where  would  they  go  to  I 
It  was  an  important  epoch  in  my  imagination,  when,  in  one  of  those 
summer  evenings,  it  was  first  liberated  from  the  little  hemispherical 
cage  im  which,  ignorant  and  content,  it  had  passed  its  first  years,  and 
found  itself  perched  out  on  a  globe,  in  the  vast  abyss  of  unlimited 
space  i  From  that  hour  it  became  restless ;  it  began  to  spread  and 
feel  its  presumptuous  wings.  Hitherto  a  hemisphere  had  been 
spacious  enough ;  but  now  it  turned  a  curious  eye  around ;  it  longed 
to  roam ;  to  wing  its  circle  about  the  ocean ;  to  make  a  flight  to  the 
margin  ;  to  set  foot  on  the  shore ;  and  many  a  long  dreary  hour  did 
I  pass  in  bed,  at  midnight,  while  this  discontented  wanderer  was 
vay,  searching  for  the  borders  of  the  universe. 
'  But  it  was  not  my  mother's  fault,  if  I  fell  into  error,  or  became 
hty  in  my  first  star-gazing.    It  was  her  purpose  to  enlarge  my 
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mind :  she  fondly  desinied  to  elevate  my  thoughts,  and  to  awaken 
lofty  aspirations :  and  I  see  now,  the  delight  that  sparkled  in  her 
eyes,  as  she  answered  my  strange  questions ;  nor  shall  I  ever  forget 
that  little  scene,  in  which  she  laughed  bright  tears,  when  I  declared 
my  impatience  to  be  a  man,  that  I  might  investigate  those  matters, 
and  know  all  about  the  universe. 

'  And  there  were  those  sacred  hours  by  the  fireside,  when  I  heard, 
in  my  mother's  voice,  the  delightful  histories  and  strange  pleasing 
stories  o£  the  rich  Old  Testament.  No  other  book  ever  exercised 
each  a  spell  over  my  fancy  as  my  mother's  quarto  Bible.  The  sim- 
plicity of  those  old  authors  seemed  to  stoop  to  my  capacity,  or  rather 
to  elevate  me  to  the  dignity  of  manhood.  Their  lively  details,  and 
graphic  style,  wrought  upon  my  imagination  like  enchantment. 
Those  early  times  were  revived,  and  I  was  a  leisure  traveller  in 
those  far  countries ;  I  put  my  thumbs  into  my  arm-holes,  and  strolled 
mbout,  wherever  any  thing  happened  to  be  going-on.  I  was  a  looker-on 
in  Canaan  ;  and  delighted  with  those  incidents  which  ever  and  anon 
called  me  to  some  gentle  hill-top,  from  whence  I  was  able  to  cast 
my  eyes  over  all  the  pleasant  land.  As  when  I  stood  with  Lot  and 
Abraham,  on  the  high  grounds,  surveying  the  well-watered  land- 
scape of  Jordan,  while  they  talked  together,  and  divided  the 
plains  between  them.  Or  as  in  that  afternoon,  when  I  seemed  to  sit 
with  Elisha  and  Gehazi  on  the  hill-side,  when  the  prophet,  looking 
down  along  the  highway,  said  to  his  servant, '  Bbhold,  there  cometh 
that  Shunamite  !'  In  almost  every  village  and  hamlet  of  those  days, 
I  iKive  loitered  with  some  history  or  story,  until  the  vineyards,  and 
the  wine-presses,  and  the  very  topography  of  the  country,  seemed 
femiliar  to  me.  I  travelled  over  those  old  highways,  from  Samaria 
even  down  to  Jericho ;  and  very  familiar  to  me  were  the  joumey- 
ings  down  into  Egypt  With  curious  awe  I  contemplated,  at  a 
respectful  distance,  that  dark  village  of  Endor ;  having  great  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  genius  of  the  place ;  and  often  have  I  made 
long  journeys  into  the  land  of  Saul,  where  wizards,  and  sorcerers, 
and  '  familiar  spirits,'  swarmed  and  flourished  I  I  mingled  heart  and 
soul  in  the  stirring  times  when  those  Indian-Philistines  prevailed 
over  Israel,  and  greatly  enjoyed  their  discomfiture,  especially  glory- 
ing in  the  mighty  deeds  of  the  patriotic  Sampson. 

'  But  of  all  the  worthies  of  those  days,  I  took  most  delight  in  the 
redoubtable  prophet  Elisha.  I  did  not  relish  his  bein^  so  '  touchy'  on 
the  subject  of  his  bald  head ;  but  that  was  in  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
when  he  had  just  come  into  power ;  he  was  ever  after  of  a  benevolent 
disposition,  as  the  story  of  the  Shunamite  bears  witness.  And  he  was 
so  high-minded,  so  incorruptible,  he  won  my  heart  when  he  shook  his 
staff  so  unceremoniously  over  the  head  of  that  great  sinner.  King  Ahab, 
Yes;  I  delighted  in  Elisha :  in  those  pedestrian  journeys,  there  was 
no  one  like  him':  and  many  a  time  when  my  mother's  tones  have 
ceased,  and  the  book  has  been  closed,  and  the  lamp  perhaps  borne 
away  to  another  room,  Elisha  and  I  have  continued  on  our  way,  like 
travellers  after  sunset  And  often  has  it  happened  that  just  as  we 
descended  into  some  dusky  valley,  or  drew  nigh  the  borders  of  the 
wizard  region,  I  have  found  the  prophet  missing ;  and  presently  a 
suspicious-looking  circle  of  dark  faces  has  closed  arountl  me ;  long 
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beardefd  old  sofcerers,  and  all  sorts  of  troubled,  out-Iawed  spirits, 
Crowdiiig  iD,  and  peering  over  each  other's  shoulders ;  with  that  old 
withered  hag,  the  Witch  of  Endor,  riding  and  capering  about  like  a 
commander-in-chief;  now  and  then  fixing  her  hawk-eye  on  me  with 
such  a  wicked  look,  that  I  have  been  fain  to  take  to  my  heels,  and 
make  the  best  of  my  escape  to  the  fire-side.  And  as  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  retreating  van-guard  will  throw  a  whole  army  into 
confusion,  so  has  it  frequently  occurred  with  me :  struck  with  the 
panic,  I  have  joined  in  the  rout,  and  bounded  away,  tumbling  through 
the  dark,  and  never  considering  myself  safe,  nor  quite  losing  sight  of 
the  enemy,  until  I  got  fairly  within  the  strong-hold  of  candle-light 

*  Those  were  happy  evenings ;  spent  in  the  very  bosom  of  poetry 
and  affection.  Their  remembrance  has  enlivened  my  spirits,  and  I 
have  rambled  into  light  discourse  :  but  I  cannot  avoid  a  tinge  of  sad- 
ness, as  I  return  to  the  present,  and  suffer  the  cold  reflection,  that  the 
draught  so  delicious  was  so  long  since  drained.  Blissful  hours  !  I 
luxuriated  in  a  little  realm  of  felicity.  I  had  no  desires  beyond.  I 
was  rich  in  the  warm  rays  of  my  mother's  affection ;  I  was  conscious 
of  a  sympathy  the  most  soothing  and  true ;  I  hoped  for  no  better 
day.  I  could  fold  my  arms,  and  roam  undisturbed  in  the  regions  of 
fancy.  No  scheme,  no  worldly  project,  rankled  in  my  breast.  Then 
let  wind  and  storm  howl  about  the  old  farm-house ;  what  cared  1 1 
I  could  look  up  to  my  mother's  face,  and  listen  with  delight  to  the 
riot  of  the  gale. 

'  And  there  were  '  voices  of  the  night,'  low  murmuring  tones,  which 
seem  still  to  linger  upon  my  ear,  reminding  me  of  sober  Sunday  nights; 
when,  as  I  lay  musing  in  the  dark,  the  d^echs  of  the  day  would  pass  in 
review  before  me  ;  and  misspent  Time,  like  a  grim  baiiiif,  has  laid  ita 
rough  hand  on  Conscience.  Then  came  the  rabble  of  naked  facts 
around  me :  the  amusements  that  I  had  wickedly  indulged,  thronged 
around,  traitor-like,  to  stare  me  in  the  face.  The  Old  Dragon  himself 
seemed  to  be  looking  in  at  a  distant  comer,  and  shaking  his  long  bony 
finger  at  me.  •  Cold  and  motionless  I  lay,  almost  afraid  to  move. 
The  thick  gloom  appeared  to  my  excited  eyes  to  move  in  visible 
masses  around  me  :  but  it  rolled  away,  like  the  clouds  before  a  sun-' 
beam,  when  the  low  tones  of  my  mother's  voice  reached  my  ears, 
reading  to  my  father  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Then  I  turned  and 
drew  up  into  snug  folds,  while  my  heart  glowed  again  with  warmth 
and  gladness.     A  sense  of  calm  security  came  ever  with  that  voice. 

'  I  well  remember  one  of  these  occasions.  I  had  been  unwell 
through  the  day,  and  had  retired  in  a  fit  mood  for  gloomy  reflections. 
I  travelled  presently  away  on  that  old  track  of  time,  down  through  the 
light  of  Job's  day,  through  the  abiding-place  of  Moses,  and  beyond 
even  the  first  clearing  of  Adam,  until  I  reached  the  Plymouth-rock 
of  time.  I  stood  and  looked  off  on  the  ocean  of  eternity !  Awful, 
undefinable  sensations  came  over  me,  as  I  strove  to  survey  that  vast 
expanse.  I  felt  dark  suspicions  of  untold  doings  beyond  that  hori- 
zon. I  thought  of  the  storms  that  have  troubled  that  abyss ;  of  the 
continents,  long  ages  in  extent,  which  lie  in  those  unknown  seas ;  of 
the  islands  that  have  arisen,  and  gone  down.  My  head  failed  at  the 
contemplation  ;  my  heart  sickened  within  me.  And  then  came  with- 
ering thoughts  of  the  spirit  that  lords  it  over  the  eternal  deep :  won- 
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derings  about  his  home  ;  misgivings  of  his  kind  intentions ;  fearful 
concern  for  my  oven  immortality.     I  felt  serious  apprehensions  of  the 
mutations  which  might  take  place  in  the  course  of  eternity ;  and  if 
matters  should  go  wrong,  what  might  become  of  me,  amid  the  jars  of 
a  universe  !     I  forgot  the  bright  earth,  and  all  the  joys  around  me, 
for  my  soul  was  troubled.     Ah,  that  terrible  idea  of  being  so  long- 
lived  !     It  is  enough  to  make  full-grown  and  stout-hearted  man  trem- 
ble :  but  in  childhood,  what  a  severe  draw-back  on  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  day,  was  the  night  .hour,  when  hair-brained  Imagination  would 
rise  on  tiptoe,  to  look  down  the  dark  abysm  of  forever  !     In  that 
lonely,  gloomy  hour,  when  horrors  encompassed  me,  it  was  a  pleasant 
thing,  as  I  have  said,  to  hear  certain  familiar  sounds  in  my  mother's 
room  :  to  be  recalled  to  life,  to  the  realm  of  domestic  peace,  to  the 
reality  of  love,  by  my  mother's  gentle  voice.     Cheerful  sentiments 
came  in  the  words  of  the  old  home-made  pilgrim  song :  I  lay  quietly ' 
and  listened,  while  a  thrill  of  joy  rolled  with  the  blood  through  my 
veins.     I  called  my  mother :  she  came,  and  was  astonished  to  find  mo 
in  tears :  she  lay  down  on  the  bed-side,  and  as  I  nestled  there,  all 
the  terrors  of  the  night,  all  the  horrors  of  immortality,  were  cast 
behind  me,*  and  forgotten. 

*  Life's  warm  spring-time,  full  of  promise ;  what  a  season  blessed 
of  Heaven  !  Through  those  years,  in  purity  of  heart  and  deep  sym- 
pathy of  soul,  I  truly  walked  with  my  mother ;  and  her  lessons  have 
never  departed  from  my  heart,  nor  her  image  from  my  mind.  I  need 
no  portrait  to  recall  her  features.  Her  form  lingers  like  a  spirit  in 
my  memory :  a  glimpse  of  any  little  thing  that  was  hers,  astray  note 
like  her  voice,  a  strain  of  ai^  old  tune,  will  recall  her.  She  comes  as 
it  were  in  spirit :  I  see  her  face,  her  smile,  the  affection  beaming  in 
her  eye ;  I  almost  feel  her.  Som,e times  in  the  midst  of  business,  in 
the  hour  of  pain  or  trouble,  I  am  suddenly  transported  to  early  scenes, 
and  lost  in  contemplations  of  my  departed  parent,  as  mysteriously  as 
if  a  whisper  came  from  her  lips  :  and. many  times  this  night  has  the 
ink  dried  in  my  pen,  while  I  have  gazed  on  that  face,  appearing  to 
my  spirit's  sight  in  all  the  clearness  of  mortal  vision. 

*  I  was  in  my  twelfth  year,  when  my  mother  died.  It  was  in  the 
summer-time ;  and  a  sad  summer  was  that  to  me.  I  found  myself 
alone.  No  one  knew  how  to  sympathize  with  me ;  and  I  shrunk 
from  the  coldness  of  the  busy  world.  I  saw  it  typified  in  the  cheerless 
sunshine,  and  the  growing  flowers,  and  the  gayety  of  the  birds :  I 
could  not  look  on  even  the  blooming  fields,  without  feeling  that 
nothing  mourned  with  me.  I  used  to  go  to  my  mother's  room,  and  sit 
there,  looking  around  and  weeping,  until  the  fountain  of  tears  dried 
up,  or  sleep  relieved  me.  Then  I  was  surrounded  by  sympathizing 
memorials  of  her :  the  dust  gathering  on  every  object,  looked  like  a 
veil  of  mourning ;  and  the  old  vacant  chair  seemed  sensible  of  her  * 
absence.  But  at  school,  what  pangs  I  suffered  !  Among  the  boys,  I 
felt  the  swelling  heart  and  bursting  throb.     With  what  feelings  did 

I  look  on  my  cheery-faced,  light-hearted  companions.  There  was  a 
high  note  in  their  laugh,  and  a  sparkle  in  their  eyes.  They  ktiew 
no  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow.  What  though  they  suffered  for  a 
moment  under  the  ferule  ?  I  never  thought  of  pitying  them  :  they 
were  rich  in  consolations.    In  the  blessing  of  a  living  mother  was 
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aummed  up  all  felicity.  Even  '  Jim/  the  little  negro  hoj,  t^at  I  used 
60  to  pity,  seemed  now  to  be  far  beyond  the  need  of  my  sympathy. 
Se  had  a  mother  1  I  often  saw  him  playing  on  the  grass,  while  she 
sat  in  the  door ;  and  I  could  see  now  that  even  poor  negro  Jim  had 
a  share  of  happiness.  And  after  school,  in  our  walk  homeward,  when 
my  play-fellow  left  me,  and  went  bounding  into  his  own  door-yard, 
and  I  saw  his  mother  in  the  garden  or  at  the  window,  with  what  feelings 
did  I  contemplate  the  sight !  As  I  passed  on  alone,  my  eyes  would 
grow  dim  with  tears ;  but  when  I  turned  in  at  the  old  gate  of  the  lane,  and 
looked  up  toward  the  silent  house,  and  sat  down  on  the  grass,  asking, 
in  the  agony  of  my  heart,  '  Why  should  I  go  home  1'  then  it  was 
that  I  felt  that  my  mother  had  gone !  —  that  I  might  one  day  go  to 
her,  but  she  could  never  come  back  to  me. 

'One  Saturday  afternoon,  as  I  loitered  in  loneliness  around  my 
desolate  home,  my  sorrows  overcame  me.  My  heart  was  ready  to 
break.  It  swelled  and  overflowed,  and  gushes  of  grief  overwhelmed 
me.  At  length  I  took  my  way  down  to  the  burying-ground.  It  was 
a  little  gore  of  meadow-land,  between  two  hills.  On  each  side  of  it 
there  was  a  brook;  the  two  presently  joined  their  waters,  and 
flowed  away  to  the  westward,  between  the  woody  ridges.  It  was 
only  the  family  burying-place,  but  the  green  hillocks  covered  a  plat 
about  sixty  feet  square.  There  was  no  vestige  of  a  fence  arouna  it ; 
and  BO  monument  was  there,  except  a  broken  piece  of  gray  stone, 
at  the  head  and  foot  of  each  grave,  and  an  old  oak  tree,  of  primeval 
growth,  which  marked  the  head  of  the  grave  of  one  of  our  pilgrim 
ancestors.  Under  that  tree  he  had  been  laid  down,  and  his  children 
for  several  fruitful  generations  had  been  gathered  like  the  leaves 
around  him.  Many  an  afternoon  had  I  been  with  my  mother  under 
that  tree,  in  the  days  when  the  pilgrim  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  Abraham.  I  had  looked  on  that  grave  while  my 
mother  told  the  traditions,  and  dwelt  upon  the  virtues  of  that  good 
old  man.  Often  had  I  *  seen  her  by  his  mother's  grave ;  and  now  - 
there  was  her  own  by  its  side,  just  like  it ;  and  the  grass  was  grow- 
ing over  both  alike.    I  sat  down  and  gave  myself  up  to  grief 

'  There  was  a  path  through  the  woods  on  the  opposite  hill ;  and  a 
little  girl  coming  along  that  way,  with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  stopped 
and  looked  at  me.  Presently  she  came  down  over  the  brook,  and 
stood  by  me.  I  took  no  notice  of  her ;  I  wished  to  see  her  go  away  ; 
but  she  remained  standing  around  for  some  time,  and  at  length  she 
lifted  up  my  hat-brim,  and  looked  down  into  my  face.  She  was  a 
kind-looking  little  girl :  she  took  a  rose  from  her  basket  and  ofiered 
it  to  me ;  and  as  I  turned  my  face  down  without  regarding  it,  she 
stuck  it  in  my  button-hole.-  She  kneeled  down  on  the  grass,  and 
taking  all  the  flowers  from  her  basket,  probably  the  gatherings  of  a 
whole  morning,  she  selected  the  prettiest  and  offered  them  to  me  by 
the  handful.  I  took  them,  and  looked  at  them,  and  laid  them  down  ; 
and  then  she  took  them  and  stuck  them  in  my  hat-band,  and  my 
bosom,  and  every  button-hole,  until  I  was  decked  as  gaudily  as  a  but- 
terfly. It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  the  influence  of  her  simple 
blandishments ;  and  by  degrees  she  won  me  from  sorrow.  My  grief 
subsided ;  I  smiled,  and  even  laughed ;  and  we  played  about  on  the 
green  slope  the  whole  afternoon. 
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'At  length,  when  it  grew  late,  she  took  up  her  basket  and  went 
over  the  brook,  and  away  as  she  came.  The  Bun  Was  just  going 
down  :  his  slanting  rays  lingered  on  the  gentle  bluffs  along  the 
▼alley ;  and  the  bright  waters  blushed  under  the  glowing  heavens. 
Little  birds  were  fluttering  about  in  the  quiet  scene ;  and  a  robin  on 
the  hill  filled  the  air  with  his  rich  liquid  notes,  as  he  poured  forth  the 
soft  melody  of  his  evening  song.  I  arose  with  a  freshness  and  vigor 
of  feeling  that  had  been  long  unknown  to  me.  I  mounted  the  hill, 
and  looking  around  on  the  landscape,  I  found  it  smiling  in  all  the 
beauty  of  my  happier  days.  I  cleared  the  stone  walls,  and  bounded 
home  like  a  light-hearted  boy  again  :  and  from  that  afternoon  I  was 
almost  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  ever.  It  is  true  I  had  my  days  of 
loneliness  and  my  nights  of  tears ;  yet  I  felt  no  more  of  those  heart- 
breaking pangs  ;  but  roamed  in  the  field  sand  the  sunshine,  as  joy- 
ous as  of  old. 

*  In  my  twentieth  year  I  began  my  professional  cai'eer,  and  went 
into  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  on  my  first  campaign.  It  was  in  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  luxury  of  early  romance,  that  I  first  found 
myself  shut  up  between  those  mountain  forests,  and  floating  in 
silence  through  the  noble  solitudes  of  that  heavenly  stream.  I  went 
down  with  a  noiseless  flat-boat;  and  for  the  first  few  days,  1  was 
charmed  by  the  beauty  of  the  richly-cultivated  bottom-lands;  the 
broad  corn-fields,  the  rolling  meadows,  the  groups  of  primeval  oaks, 
and  the  snug  brick  farm-houses,  pee{)ing  out  from  luxuriant  gardens ; 
delightful  refuges  of  peace  and  independence.  But  we  were  soon 
beyond  the  bounds  of  cultivation,  drifting  amid  scenes  of  wilder  and 
more  soul-stirring  beauty;  where  the  old  forests  arose  from  the 
river's  brink,  and  swept  upward  a  mantle  of  foliage  to  the  mountain 
top ;  gathering  in  the  group  that  stood  like  a  dark  tower  on  the  lofty 
crag ;  and  covering  those  towering,  round-topped  promontories  that 
came  jutting  across  the  valley,  and  were  reflected  in  the  bright  waters 
which  they  seemed  ,to  shut  up.  There  were  sweet  solitude,  and  plea- 
sing grandeur,  and  wild  luxuriance,  and  all  the  beauty  of  Nature's 
own  face,  smiling  in  unconstrained  loveliness,  and  awaking  the  sym-' 
pathy  of  the  soul.  There  heaven  and  earth  seemed  to  smile  together : 
the  sunlight  mingled  softly  with  the  blushing  atmosphere,  ^ave  a  warm 
kiss  to  the  clusters  of  glowing  foliage,  toyed  with  the  half-hidden 
flowers,  revealed  the  shady  dimples,  and  drew  forth  all  the  modest 
beauties  of  the  peaceful  eaith.  There  all  nature  seemed  to  go  on 
its  course  in  holy  harmony ;  save  where  the  blue  thread  curled  up 
from  the  cabin  of  a  pioneer :  there,  a  small  clearing,  and  the  report 
of  a  gun  among  the  hills,  announced  that  man  was  accomplishing  the 
fii.'st  work  of  civilization. 

'  Those  scenes  were  sweet  by  night ;  when  the  high  moon  looked 
down  from  the  eastern  ridge,  gilding  the  clifls,  and  lighting  the  waters, 
and  throwing  her  silvery  veil  over  the  forests.  Then  would  the 
heart  tremble  with  soft  emotions,  and  tender  feelings  come  gush- 
ing from  deep  fountains.  Then  was  there  something  like  old  music 
in  the  voice  of  the  night-winds  ;  strange  delights  would  minister  to 
the  spirit ;  the  soul  would  indulge  in  one  of  its  own  mysterious  ban- 
quets.    But  the  familiar  face  of  that  old  night-queen,  my  companion 
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in  early  summer  nights,  would  remind  me  of  the  times  and  scenes  of 
our  old  acquaintance.  I  would  think  of  the  days  when  with  young 
ideas  I  first  traced  on  the  map  the  little  crooked  line  of  the  far-dis- 
tant Ohio.  As  1  looked  back  to  those  pleasant  days,  contemplated 
the  peaceful  haven  I  had  left,  and  saw  myself  fairly  adrift  among  the 
vicbsitudes  of  life,  and  thought  of  the  sorrow  and  disappointment  that 
had  already  come  upon  me,  a  sigh  would  overcome  pleasant  emo- 
tions; the  night-winds  would  have  a  solemn  sound;  gloom  \vould 
gather  over  my  soul,  and  darkness  arise  in  my  way  like,  the  moun- 
tains which  now  and  then  seemed  to  shut  up  the  course  of  the  river : 
a  sadness  would  come  over  my  heart,  dark  as  the  shadow  of  the  bluff" 
which  the  old  boat  drifted  under.  But  these  April  clouds  soon  passed 
away :  my  elastic  spirits  would  be  aroused  ;  a  little  enthusiasm  would 
discern  the  bright  hopes  twinkling  afar,  and  my  changeful  heart 
presently  beat  high  again  with  joyful  anticipations.  And  the  boat 
would  sweep  around  the  base  of  the  bluff,  and  shoot  out  into  the 
clear  light ;  and  the  river  appeared  again,  far-extending,  with  xhe 
mild  moon  smiling  from  heaven  on  its  gentle  way,  gilding  its  banks, 
and  lighting  it  on  through  a  long  course  of  peaceful  glory. 

*  During  ray  sojourn  in  those  regions,  our  camp  was  usually  fixed 
on  the  bank  of  tho  stream.  Good  books  and  flutes  were  not  want- 
ing, nor  sweet-tempered  companions ;  and  at  evening,  when  the  day's 
toil  was  done,  there  were  bright  faces  gathered  at  the  camp.  It  was 
a  pleasant  scene  after  supper,  when  the  song,  the  story,  and  the 
laugh  went  round.  Not  unfrequently,  too,  at  that  late  hour,  the 
joyful  shout  might  be  heard  from  some  weary  loiterer,  as  the 
fint  glimpse  of  his  home  flashed  upon  him  from  the  hills.  We  had 
most  of  the  true  delights  of  civilization,  and  enjoyed  them  with  the 
zest  of  the  wilderness.  We  slept  sweetly  in  the  free  air,  and  awoke 
fresh  with  the  birds  at  balmy  dawn.  It  was  the  perfection  of  early 
romance. 

*  My  companions  were  fond  of  hunting ;  and  many  a  long  day  have  * 
I  spent  alone  in  the  shade  of  the  solitary  camp,  with  no  company  but 
a  book,  and  no  sound  to  disturb  me  but  the  hollow  echoes  of  the 
forest,  the  footsteps  of  the  birds  among  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  the  pleasant  whispers  of  the  rippling  waters.  Sometimes,  when 
the  sun  declined,  and  the  long  shadows  stretched  across  the  river, 
soft  strains  from  the  flute  of  some  one  of  the  wanderers  would  come 
back  from  the  mountain,  to  the  lively  notes  of  some  familiar  tune, 
seeming  like  the  spirit  of  the  old  cultivated  air,  in  exile,  and  grace- 
fully wooing  the  sweet  wild  echoes.  When  the  shades  of  evening 
fell  around,  and  the  cook's  generous  fire  blazed  up,  and  the  old  tea- 
kettle hissed  and  whistled  between  the  forked-props,  it  was  with 
pleasant  social  emotions,  that  meditating  a  few  cheerful  sallies,  I  sat 
down  to  await  the  return  of  my  companions.  But  in  such  a  situation,  , 
a  man  will  gradually  sink  into  sober  reflections  ;  and  when  night  and 
dlirkness  had  fallen  around,  and  the  silence  remained  unbroken,  old 
fire-side  feelings  would  come  seeking  my  heart  like  the  humble 
friends  of  our  early  days.  Old  faces,  forms  once  familiar,  the  gene- 
rous, the  kind,  of  former  years,  would  congregate  around  me  ;  and 
by-and-by,  when  one  of  my  companions  did  return,  and  weary  and 
heavy-laden  came  moving  from  the  darkness  into  the  bright  circle  of 
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the  fire-light,  he  would  seem  like  one  of  the  spirit-throng,  until  the 
noise  startled  me  into  a  strange  confusion  between  the  vision  and  the 
Teality. 

'  Sometiifies  when  the  camp  was  thus  deserted,  and  often  on  the 
still  Sabbath,  I  used  to  ascend  the  mountain,  and  lie  down  on  some 
airy  crag,  from  which  I  could  look  over  into  the  Tallies,  and  down  on 
the  tops  of  the  interlocking  ridges,  terminating  in  bluffs  and  steep 
promontories,  frowning  like  rude  giants  along  the  way ;  while  the 
river,  like  a  beautiful  maiden,  weiit  turning  and  winding  gracefully 
to  pass  them  by.  Sometimes  a  solitary  fiat-boat  might  be  seen  drift- 
ing around  the  base  of  the  distant  mountain ;  or  a  hawk,  on  easy 
wing,  sailing  in  his  lofty  circles.  And  there  would  be  all  the  magic 
of  shadow  and  sunshine ;  the  woods  inverted  in  the  margin  of  the 
bright  blue  waters,  and  the  shade  of  the  clouds  passing  over  the  still 
forests,  like  the  smiles  of  sleep. 

'  Nature  always  seemed  to  me  to  '  keep  Sabbath'  in  the  wilderness. 
I  used  to  fancy  that  the  wild  birds  were  more  quiet  on  that  day, 
sitting  on  the  branches  with  their  heads  under  their  wings,  smoothing 
tlieir  plumage,  or  looking  quietly  about  them,  and  sometimes  ventur- 
ing a  faint  warble,  scarcely  above  a  whisper.  And  I  have  seen  a 
large  wolfish  animal  stand  for  hours  upon  a  drv  log,  on  the  bank  c^ 
the  river,  contemplating  the  stream,  or  gazing  into  the  air  ;  once  or 
twice,  perhaps,  starting  suddenly  a  few  paces,  but  then  halting  as  if 
he  had  given  up  the  idea ;  and  his  tail  all  the  while  hanging  listlessly 
down,  as  if  indicating  that  no  enterprise  could  be  undertaken  on  that 
day.  Just  like  the  merchant  who  may  be  seen  in  the  city,  on  a 
bright  Sunday  morning,  in  clean  shirt  collar,  and  with  hands  thrust 
into  his  pockets,  loitering  slowly  down  the  street,  or  standing  in: 
ruminating  attitude  at  the  comer,  pondering  carefully  every  step  of 
the  morrow's  tangled  j^ath,  or  perhaps  calculating  the  amount  of  time 
lost  in  Sundays,  by  the  whole  world,  taken  individually  and  collec- 
tively, from  Moses'  day  to  the  present  time;  but  on  the  whole, 
enduring  the  Sabbath  with  Christian  resignation. 

'  And  up  there,  as  I  looked  down  on  man  and  those  quiet  scenes,* 
I  used  to  muse,  and  moralize,  and  fall  into  reveries  of  early  Mrisdom. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  sound  of  the  church-bell  that  was 
coming  to  break  up  those  silent  Sabbaths,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of 
civilization,  to  usurp,  the  old  caves,  and  send  all  the  wild  echoes 
packing.  '  What  a  delightful  world  this  would  be,'  thought  A,  *  if 
man  could  cultivate  his  grain  on  the  plains,  and  be  content  to  build 
his  house  out  of  sight  between  the  hills ;  to  make  his  paths  invisible 
under  the  woods,  and  leave  the  forests  to  robe  sweet  Nature,  and 
shelter  his  own  frail  works  from  the  storms  !'  But,  alas  !  he  retains 
his  fatal  thirst  for  knowledge  and  improvement.  He  is  not  contend 
to  enjoy  his  noble  heritage,  as  heaven  has  fitted, it  up  for  him  ;  he 
must  needs  tinker  about  it,  and  fashion  it  anew  ;  and  like  all  quacks, 
he  brings  ruin  around  him,  and  then  takes  to  his  heels.  Thus  it  is- 
that '  the  star  of  empire  is  setting  westward.'  Froin  his  first  step 
in  Eden,  on  the  baoKS  of  the  Euphrates,  his  course  is  marked  by 
barrenness  and  desolation.  Man  comes  like  the  migratory  armies  or 
grubs  and  locusts,  destroying  every  thine  in  his  way,  and  leaving 
nakedness  and  devastation  in  the  rear.    Be  comes  in  a  blind  rage^ 
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sweeping  the  land  with  the  besom  of  civilization.  He  will  deRcend 
into  these  valleys  like  a  tornado,  stripping  Nature  of  her  brightest 
charms ;  digging  into  her  bosom  for  the  coal  mine ;  marring  her 
beauty  by  the  gravelly  track  of  the  rail-road,  and  the  slimy  course  of 
the  canal.  ,  Here  he  will  build  the  city,  with  its  hideous  upturned 
suburbs,  where  gangs  of  laborers  will  be  working  out  the  labyrinth 
of  streets,  like  delving  worms.  And  in  the  height  of  his  havoc,  he 
will  plant  in  the  naked  scene  the  rectangular  orchard,  and  rear  the 
gaudy,  glaring  house ;  and  then  he  will  strut  as  he  looks  around  and 
thinks  how  he  is  improving  and  adorning  the  landscape !  And  weep- 
ing Nature  will  never  truly  smile  again  in  these  scenes,  until  at  least 
ten  centuries  afler  this  bustling  storm  has  passed  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  died  away  in  iishiug  huts  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific. 

'  When  I  had  been  a  little  more  than  a  year  in  the  wilderness,  I 
set  out  on  a  long-cherished  equestrian  tour  through  the  wild  val* 
leys,  and  over  the  mountains  homeward.  It  was  it  the  time  when 
x>ne  Hares,  a  desperate  ruffian,  haunted  the  Alleghanies ;.  and  as  I  had 
more  than  a  year's  pay  in  my  pocket,  1  accepted  a  pair  of  small 
pocket-pistols,  which  a  sagacious  friend  pressed  upon  me.  I  travelled 
up  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  by  slow  and  agreeable  journeys ;  and  tried 
the  comforts  of  some  of  those  hospitable  farm-houses,  which  had  so 
charmed  me  as  I  went  down.  I  crossed  the  Ohio  in  the  mists  of 
morning  at  Wheeling ;  surveyed  that  little  hill-side  town  by  sunrise, 
€md  went  on  to  the  mountains.  On  that  day  I  made  a  !ong  journey  : 
at  evening  I  stopped  at  a  poor  inn,  surrounded  by  great  teams,  and 
crowded  with  rude  teamsters.  I  was  much  fatigued,  and  would 
willingly  have  remained  there ;  but  I  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of 
my  foot.  I  could  generally,  in  the  worst  situations  of  a  rambler's 
life,  lie  down  on  the  ground,  or  a  cotton-bale,  or  a  bench,  and  repose, 
careless  and  comfortable,  let  what  might  be  going  on  around  me. 
But  this  inn  tried  me  sorely.  The  smell  of  old  pipes,  and  the  roar 
of  loud  vdices,  in  a  jargon  like  that  of  Babel,  penetrated  to  every 
part  of  the  house.  I  walked  about,  nervous  and  fidgety ;  until  at 
last  I  said  to  myself,  'I  cannot  remain  here.'  Then  I  felt  relieved. 
I  almost  think  there  was  fate  in  it. 

'  At  eight  o'clock,  the  moon  arose,  broad  and  brilliant ;  and  I  set 
forward,  fully  determined  to  find  more  agreeable  quarters,  or  at  the 
worst,  to  make  a  pleasant  night-journey.  I  was  delighted  with  the 
moon-lit  scenery,  and  kept  on  in  pleasant  reverie,  over  hill  and  through 
dusky  valley,  until  long  after  midnight.  I  was  approaching  a  small 
bridge ;  a  branch  of  the  road  turned  down  through  the  stream,  and 
I  took  that  way.  It  was  darkly  overhung  with  trees  ;  and  just  as  I 
was  coming  under  the  shade,  two  men  stepped  out,  took  my  horse  by 
the  bridle,  and  brought  me  to  a  stand  so  suddenly  and  so  quietly,  that 
I  hardly  comprehended  the  manoeuvre.  I  was  interrupted  in  a  deli- 
cious reverie  ;  and  for  a  moment  I  felt  all  the  confusion  of  a  dream : 
but  a  great  horse-pistol  at  my  breast  soon  restored  my  senses.  '  It 
would  be  a  sad  thing  to  die  here  all  alone  in  the  woods  with  a  lie  in 
your  mouth ;  so  'fess  clean  1'  said  one  of  the  ruffians  ;  beginning  in 
a  low  tone,  tremulous  with  restrained  energy,  and  breakmg  at  the 
end  into  a  voice  that  startled  my  nerves  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  He 
was  a  great  tall,  bony  villain ;  with  broad  shoulders,  and  a  fist  like  a 
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blacksmith's.  His  eye  chilled  me  to  the  heart :  the  cold  white  was 
exposed  to  a  horrible  extent ;  and  his  broad  mouth  and  protruding 
jaws  looked  sufficiently  wolfish  to  eat  me  up. 

'  I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket  for  my  money,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  One  of  the  pistols  of  which  I  have  spoken  was  at  the 
bottom :  it  was  the  first  thing  I  took  hold  of,  and  courage  crept  up 
from  the  little  thing  to  my  heart.  I  drew  it  slowly  forth,  thrust  it 
into  the  ruffian's  face,  and  fired.  I  had  not  a  proper  hold  of  it  \  it 
turned  in  my  hand ;  and  instead  of  blowing  his  brains  out,  it  only 
sent  the  charge  through  his  cheek,  and  burnt  his  face.  His  pistol 
went  off  at  the  same  instant ;  but  more  in  the  direction  of  his  friend 
than  me.  The  latter  fled,  and  my  horse  made  a  bound ;  but  the  huge 
ruffian  held  me  by  the  shoulder :  he  jerked  me  off;  dashed  me  on 
the  ground ;  stamped  upon  me,  kicked  me,  choked  me,  and  beat  me 
over  the  head  with  his  great  pistol,  until  I  was  well  nigh  insensible. 
He  had  the  activity  as  well  as  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger.  Having  wreaked 
his  vengeance,  he  took  my  pocket-book,  hurled  me  over  into  the  side- 
drain,  and  vanished  in  the  forest. 

V^  •//     ^'i-^   'ji^ 

'more    truth    %^a. n    poetry.' 
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A  LADY  asks.    The  haip  I  strung 

Was  shattered  when  I  touched  it  last ; 
Voiceless  it  hangs  where  it  hath  hung, 

A  sad  memento  of  the  past. 
A  lady  asks :  some  angel  strain 

Illume  with  fire  its  broken  shell, 
And  briefly  stir  its  cords  again, 

With  seraph  sounds  it  loved  so  well  I 
A  ladv  asks :  a  rose  is  she, 

Full  blown  and  sweet,  with  love's  dew  wet ; 
Her  virtues  cluster,  as  you  see 

Around  the  stem  the  rose-leaves  set. 

A  lady  asks :  it  would  be  rash ; 

Not  Beauty's  eye,  with  clances  bright, 
In  these  dull  times  of  traoe  and  cash, 

Could  urge  a  poet  on  to  write ; 
The  starved-out  Muses,  lank  and  lean, 

Have  long  since  fled  this  barren  shore ; 
Behind,  their  TSMPLB^ay  be  seen, 

Yet  Genius'  self  scarce  opes  the  door ; 

Its  shivered  altar  is  no  more ! 
'T  was  Mammon  struck  the  fatal  blow, 
And  laid  both  priest  and  altar  low. 

It  is  as  well:  for  oh!  how  brief 

The  romance  in  that  soul  of  thine ! 
First  spring-time,  then  the  autumn  leaf, 

So  fades  the  heart  within  its  shrine; 
Tie  after  tie  in  silence  breaks. 

As  age  and  care  their  mildew  bring : 
When  TBUTH  the  poet's  fancy  shakis, 

'T  is  madnflffl  to  essay  to  sing!  h.  h.  b. 
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LETTER  FROM  JOHN  WATERS. 


TO     THE      EDITOR     OP     THS     KNICKERBOCKER. 

Thy  courteoofl  reception,  admired  chronicler,  of  an  Advertisement 
that  I  *  sent  thee  some  time  agone,  hath  brought  me  —  may  I  hope 
not  intrusively  ?  —  again  into  the  light  of  thy  presence. 

From  time  to  time  my  heart,  gathering  up  almost  unconsciously  to 
itself  the  varied  sweets  of  intercourse  and  observation,  longs  for  a 
depository  of  its  acquisitions  with  an  ardor  that  refuses  to  be  with- 
stayed.  May  I  not  be  permitted  to  regard  thy  pages  as  my  pre- 
pared cells  ]  —  and  let  those  of  thy  readers  who  delight  in  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers  not  disdain  the  result  of  an  industry,  of  which  they 
may  themselves  perchance  have  contributed  to  the  success. 

Dost  thou,  who  as  an  Editor  art  bound  to  know  every  thing ;  to 
have  thought  and  read  upon  every  subject ;  and  within  the  compass  of 
a  short  flight  of  time  to  have  visited  every  place ;  —  dost  thou  remem- 
ber the  comer  house  in  the  city  of  Perugia,  in  Italy,  where  strangers 
are  shewn  a  small  collection  of  paintings  while  their  horses  are  changed 
and  their  passports  examined  ?  Dost  thou  remember  the  old  gen- 
tleman who  was  the  proprietor  of  these  paintings,  and  the  air  of  sup- 
pressed testiness  with  wnich  he  began  the  exhibition  of  them  ? — how 
wonderfully  it  wore  off  when  you  reached  his  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  BoTDS !  — how  he  forgot  his  rheumatic  gout  as  he  stood  in  front  of 
it,  dilating  on  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  two  Brothers  I  '  The 
back-ground  was  formed  by  a  view  of  the  yellow  Appenines.  The 
time  which  the  painters  had  chosen  was  mid-summer,  at  the  last  hour 
of  sunlight.  With  what  a  warm  and  golden  haze  the  atmosphere  is 
charged,  so  that  the  broken  branch  of  a  tree  in  the  centre  of  the  piece 
seems  almost  to  float  athwart  the  sky ;  and  what  a  sky !  and  what 
clouds !  See  how  the  light  lingers  about  the  scarlet  doublet  of  the  pea- 
sant at  the  foot  of  the  tree !  Behold  the  dog  at  his  side,  and  the 
loaded  ass  in  panniers  retiringslowly  up  the  rear !  And  then  the  group 
of  cattle  and  of  goats  standmg  in  water  in  the  fore-ground,  and  the 
Betting  sun  casting  his  blessed  rays  over  the  back  of  that  white 
cow !  And  all  this  was  the  work,  not  of  ojie  artist,  but  of  two  /  The 
landscape,  the  sky,  the  clouds,  the  trees,  the  water,  the  atmosphere, 
are  by  J  ohn  Both  ;  the  figures,  the  cattle,  by  Andrew  Both. 

'  The  golden  light  which  the  pencil  of  the  one  brother  had  difiused  in 
the  back-ground,  and  which  breathes  in  the  atmosphere,  is  collected 
by  the  other,  and  made  to  dwell,  with  a  concentrated  force  of  expres- 
sion, upon  the  objects  to  which  the  latter  calls  the  attention  of  the 
rapt  spectator!  And  this  with  so  nice  a  graduation  of  thought  and 
color,  that  one  might  almost  as  easily  believe  the  Rose  to  be  the 
product  of  two  bushes,  as  this  picture  that  of  two  minds.  Oh,  Sirs  ! 
oh,  Madam  I  what  shall  we  say  of  artists  who  can  make  the  dumb 
works  of  God  speak  to  the  soul  of  man  in  such  a  language  as  this !' 

Since  I  returned  home,  I  have  consulted  various  lives  of  the  paint- 
ers, and  have  found  that  the  enthusiastic  old  gentleman  was  correct 
in  his  facts.    The  two  Brothers  lived  for  six  years  together  in  Ve- 
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nice,  working  upon  the  same  paintings  in  this  happy  unanimity  of 
thought,  this  precious  intermarnage  of  mind  with  mind,  until  one 
died  by  a  fall  from  a  gondola;  and.the  other,  John  Both,  after  beco- 
ming dissatisfied  with  every  painter,  and  there  were  several,  who  en^ 
deavored  to  supply  figures  to  his  landscapes,  broke  his  heart  and  fol' 
lowed  him.  1  here  was  no  longer  any  one  who  could  give  incident 
to  his  genius,  or  tell  the  story  of  his  thoughts,  by  collecting  into 
speaking  masses  that  broad  diffusion  of  light  in  which  his  spirit 
bathed,  and  which  he  yearaed  to  behold  expressed  again  in  concen' 
trated  beauty.  And  so  he  withered  in  his  prime,  like  a  rare  plant- 
covered  with  unopened  buds. 

In  the  biography  of  poets,  Francis  Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher 
furnish  a  touching  parallel  of  this  affinity  and  communion  of  soul 
with  soul ;  where  the  development  of  thought,  and  not  the  literary 
fame  which  it  established,  was  the  desire  that  animated  both.  And 
the  long  effusion  of  heroic  and  chivalric  life  is  brightened  with  a  thou- 
sand instances  of  men  who  made,  each  with  another,  a  common  stock 
at  once  of  glory  and  of  life.  And  even  the  Sacred  Writ^  I  speak 
reverently,  how  does  it  delight  to  dwell  upon  those  tendrils  of  thct 
true  vine  which  bound  together  the  affections  of  the  hero  of  Israel 
with  those  of  his  friend,  so  that  his  soul  was  knit  with  the  soul  of 
Jonathan,  and  their  love  surpassed  the  love  of  Woman  !  How  gra- 
phically, and  in  how  few  words,  is  the  character  of  this  noble  son  of 
Saul  sketched  forth,  as  that  of  a  retired  and  meditative  being,  of  the 
highest  order  of  courage,  of  singular  earnestness  and  generosity  of 
mind,  satisfied  to  behold  in  his  illustrious  friend  the  blossoming  forth 
of  those  regal  honors,  to  which  he  seemed  himself,  in  his  own  propel* 
person,  to  have  been  born  ! 

'  Thou  shait  not  only  while  I  live  shew  me  the  kindness  of  the 
Lord,'— « '  but  also  thou  shalt  not  cut  oif  thy  kindness  from  my  house^ 
forever ;  tio,  not  when  the  Lord  hath  cut  oif  the  enemies  of  David 
every  one  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  Jonathan  caused  David 
to  swear  again,  because  he  loved  him  ;  for  he  loved  him  as  he  loved 
his  oum  soul  /' 

As  I  sat  in  my  roundabout  chair  the  other  evening,  dwelling  upon 
these  sublime  affiances,  and  upon  the  manner  in  which  in  the  Heavena 
above  they  will  be  continued  and  refined  and  perfected  between  the 
spirits  of  the  just,  the  picture  of  the  Boths  belonging  to  the  old  gen- 
tleman of  Perugia,  which  had  induced  this  train  of  thought,  hung 
again  upon  the  wall  before  the  eye  of  my  Imagination ;  and  while  I 
sat  regarding  it  with  delight  not  unmingled  with  surprise  at  the  vivid- 
ness of  the  representation,  the  back-ground  changed  slowly,  peak 
after  peak,  from  the  Appenines  into  the  Bernese  Alps.  The  time 
was  still  the  same  ;  but  the  shadows  were  darker  at  the  base,  and  the 
sunlight  rested  like  a  cincture  about  the  snowy  top  of  a  cone-shaped 
zuountain  which  rears  its  imperial  head  above  most  of  the  chain  ;  and 
as  I  watched  the  magical  effect  of  the  delicate  and  fading  pink  upon 
the  precious  whiteness  of  the  Alpine  snow,  I  discerned  two  Beings 
walking  or  rather  ^am»^  hand  in  hand  over  the  purest  surface  in  the 
world.  They  were  affianced  or  sister  spirits.  Their  raiment  was  of* 
dazzling  purity,  *  such  as  that  no  fuller  on  earth  could  whiten  it/  and 
they  moved  onward  in  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy ! 
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It  appeared  that  the  thoughts  of  both  were  occapied  with  the  same 
subject,  the  providence  of  Qod  displayed  in  the  wonders  of  creation. 
They  seemed  not  to  employ  words  for  the  communication  of  their 
Ideas ;  but  one,  the  taller  of  the  two,  whose  face  was  that  of  Meekness 
beatUified  with  Salvation,  looked  with  her  large,  full,  placid  eyes  upon 
the  countenance  of  her  associate,  who  seemed  more  animated  and 
beamy  in  the  expression  of  intelligence  with  which  she  caught  and 
interchanged  unspeakable  thoughts  that  passed  into  her  existence  at 
the  glance  of  her  sister  spirit.  At  every  interchange  q£  sentiment, 
they  grew  more  and  more  intensely  lovely ;  and  I  never  can  describe 
to  you  the  effulgent  beauty  of  the  pair,  at  the  moment  that  they  slowly 
passed  from  off  the  roseate  snow-crust  into  the  blue  ether  that  bor- 
dered on  it. 

The  eyes  of  both  were  then  turned  upward  in  angelic  gratitude 
and  praise,  and  they  disappeared  into  Heaven  upon  a  thought  of 
Redeeming  Love  !  Johst  Watbbs. 


earth's    destinies. 
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SuBLiMB  the  Earth  rolls  od, 
Through  her  blue  pathwav  meted  in  the  skies, 

Like  a  vast  cloud«  all  oright, 
Measuring  their  mystic  depths  to  mortal  eyes ! 

Pure  is  her  form  of  light 
Resplendent  in  the  sun's  Sfulgent  beams, 

As  if  no  frost  or  storm 
Marred  her  fair  breast,  or  froze  her  sparkling  streams. 

As  if  her  daily  round 
Brought  to  the  embraces  of  his  genial  rays, 

Beings  as  pure  as  those 
From  other  spheres  that  on  his  splendor^gaze. 

Ah !  why,  through  hosts  of  stars. 
Bright  shining  in  the  wide  nnfathomea  skies, 

God's  boundless  universe, 
Where  glorious  worlds  for  glorious  spirits  rise : 

The  demon  Evil,  thus 
Mysterious  sent  from  some  dark  sphere  beyond, 

Strikes  the  doomed  Earth  alone 
With  his  relentless  and  malignant  wand : 

And  brooding  darkly  there, 
Leaves  man  to  grope  in  deep  bewildering  gloom  ; 

Making  e'en  joy's  wild  pulse 
Throb  but  to  urge  him  faster  to  the  tomb : 

And  with  malicious  sneer, 
Gloating  o'er  victims  whom  he  fetsns  to  bless, 

Binds  their  long-struggUng  souls, 
With  cords  oft  hid  by  flowers,  m  vile  duress  I 

Yet  Hope,  inspired  of  God, 
Breathes  of  release  from  this  unholy  sway, 

When  the  false  demon's  wing 
Shall  cast  no  gloom  o'er  earth's  celestial  way : 
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Bat  like  a  dove  released 
From  eagle's  talons  aiiS  o'ershadowing  wing, 

Free  as  the  loftiest  star, 
And  pure,  in  bright  career  she'll  onward  spring i 

While  in  the  unsullied  light. 
Her  sons  shall  grow  in  knowledge  and  in  worth, 

Their  conyerse  sought  the  more 
By  spirits  high,  for  trials  passed  on  earth. 

Then  let  Man  struggle  now. 
Ere  yet  the  Tyrant  yields  his  short-lived  power; 

Sweet  innuences  are  round, 
To  soothe  his  spirit  in  its  darkest  hour. 

The  breath  of  early  morn, 
Fresh  o'er  the  dews  that  glow  with  heavenly  light, 

And  clouds  that  gild  blue  skies 
At  eve,  lead  him  to  love  the  pure  and  bright. 

His  soul  is  doubly  armed 
In  panoply  of  thoughts  fixed  on  the  stars ; 

And  ocean's  swelling  roar 
Stirs  his  strong  heart  more.than  the  trump  of  Mars. 

Let  him  march  boldly  on  I 
All  Nature  sympathizes  with  the  brave ; 

And  all  her  holy  sounds 
His  glory  hymn,  victorious  o'er  the  grave !  s.  d.  d. 
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What  would  have  been  the  condition  of  this  country,  had  the 
American  Revolution  failed  ?  This  is  a  curious  and  somewhat  im- 
portant question.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  justice  of  a  measure 
18  too  often  determined  by  its  success.  Should  we  have  been  a  beer- 
drinking,  John  Bull  sort  of  people  1  —  loyal  and  true,  worshipping  the 
virgin  Queen,  or  would  a  second  revolt  have  taken  place,  and  the  colo- 
nies finally  have  emancipated  themselves  ?  Had  the  experiment  of 
1776  failed,  Britain,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  value  of  her  North 
American  possessions,  would  have  flooded  the  countiy  with  the 
younger  sons  of  her  nobles ;  a  large  standing  army  would  have  been 
sent  over  to  fortify  our  cities,  and  line  our  coasts ;  the  Adamses, 
Hancocks,  and  the  residue  of  the  brilliant  statesmen  of  the  day,  with 
the  leaders  of  our  armies,  would  have  been  executed :  the  mass  of 
the  people  would  have  become  terrified  at  the  success  and  stem  juris- 
diction of  the  crown ;  and  above  all,  the  naturalization  laws  would 
have  been  so  framed,  that  little  inducement  would  have  been  held 
out  to  our  foreign  brethren  to  leave  Europe.  Emigrants  would  not 
have  been  considered  of  the  people,  but  only  among  them.  They 
would  not  have  enjoyed  the  right  of  suffrage,  nor  have  been  eligible 
to  office  ;  they  would  not,  probably,  have  been  put  on  an  equality  in 
the  purchase  of  public  lands ;  but  considered  as  a  worthless  band  of 
itinerant  wanderers.    The  British  population  would  have  increased 
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to  a  majority  of  the  whole  people ;  and  doubtless  would  have  become 
BO  accustomed  to  British  laws,  that  they  woi;ld  not  have  eyen  desired 
to  cfaauge  their  condition. 

The  revolution,  and  our  consequent  naturalization  laws,  brineing 
upon  us  all  nations,  has  physically  as  well  as  mentally  changed  us. 
It  has  transformed  most  of  us  into  '  lean,  Cassius-looking  men/  Instead 
of  growing  up,  as  we  should  have  done,  after  the  rotundity  of  John 
Bull,  we  are  a  compound  —  Scotch,  Irish,  English,  Dutch,  and  French, 
all  in  a  mass.  The  whole  world  has  been  laid  under  contribution 
to  make  us  up.  But  our  defeat  in  the  revolution  would  have  changed 
all  this  !  The  participators  in  the  '  rebellion,'  as  it  would  have  been 
termed,  would  have  passed  away  in  a  few  years ;  their  names  stig- 
matized in  history,  and  their  example  considered  a  fearful  one  for  the 
imitation  of  after  generations.  When  the  war  broke  out,  it  was  not 
from  hostility  to  Britain,  but  to  the  injudicious  and  oppressive  acts  of 
parliament.  The  bosom  of  every  colonist  burnt  with  filial  love  for 
his  native  land.  There  was  something  of  a  reverence,  even,  for 
royalty  and  nobility.  In  view  of  these  facts,  is  there  not  reason  to 
suppose  that  we  should  have  been  under  British  dominion  at  present, 
had  the  revolution  terminated  adversely  t 


1  HAVE  often  thought  that  the  soul  of  man  is  most  eloquently  por- 
trayed in  his  works.  Look  at  antiquity.  In  the  ruins  of  Thebes  and 
Memphis,  we  behold  arches  upon  arches,  enormous  columns,  shattered 
capitals.  What  are  these,  but  the  visible  powers  of  the  soul  1  Its 
mighty  prints  are  there ;  it  has  wrought  its  glories  in  the  very  marble 
itself.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  work  of  the  soul,  have  almost 
conquered  even  Eternity.  The  builders,  countless  ages  since,  went 
down  to  dust  and  oblivion ;  and  yet  their  works  still  stand,  the  won- 
der of  the  v^orld,  Rubens  has  portrayed  the  soul  on  canvass  ;  Ca- 
nova  has  chisseled  it  in  marble-  Its  mag^c  survives,  outliving  th^ 
masters  who  produced  it.  The  might  of  the  soul  is  shown  in  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Cradled  in  obscurity,  he  yet  went  on  from  strength  to 
stren^h,  snatching  sceptres  from  kings,  and  usurping  sole  empire; 
in  I^apoleon,  consolidating  armies,  and  rava^ng  Europe,  while 
princes  turned  pale  at  his  giant  tread ;  in  Washington,  whose 
fortitude  sustained  him  through  his  darkest  hour ;  in  Fulton,  who 
created  a  machine  a  million  of  times  stronger  than  the  contriver.  Xn 
these  examples,  the  soul  may  be  contemplated  by  the  whole  world. 
And  yet  this  mysterious  essence  is  capable  of  enlarging  its  powers 
to  infinitv !  Had  ^ewton  lived  a  thousand  years,  with  M  his  know- 
ledge, his  soul  would  not  have  tired !  Who  then  can  doubt  its  im- 
mortality 1  — r  or  that  it  will  ever  be  perfect,  save  in  the  realms  of 
apother  and  a  better  world  1 

It  is  a  little  singular,  that  the  mass  should  attach  much  importance 
to  the  small  opinions  of  every-day  critics.  Because  a  man  happens  to 
have  the  facilities  of  publishing  his  views  and  opinions  to  the  world, 
though  he  be  the  veriest  blockhead  on  earth,  his  verdict  is  often  of 
ipor^  than  ordinary  weight  among  men,    Ipdeed,  a  Johnson  could 
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not  influence  some  men  by  his  verbal  opinion,  to  the  extent  that  an 
ignoramus  can  influence  them  through  '  press  and  types.'  The  '  dig- 
nity of  print'  has  a  strange  eflect.  Although  it  is  but  one  man  who 
speaks,  and  be  may  have  one  hundred  opponents  who  may  argue  sue* 
cessfuUy  against  him,  yet  they  will  all  fail  with  the  public.  But  let 
either  of  them  publish  the  same  opinion,  and  the  ore,  which  was 
rich  and  weighty,  becomes  refined.  Common  critics,  moreover,  are 
always  ready  to  find  imperfections,  for  thus  will  the  public  be  made 
acquainted  with  their  penetration.  In  fact,  many  of  them  seem  to 
think,  tUat  to  criticize,  islo  find  fault ;  '  else,  (they  reason,)  where  is 
the  necessity  of  criticism  V  It  is  said  that  any  fool  can  fire  a  house* 
So  eta  any  man  criticize  a  book  ;  but  very  few  can  build  the  one  or 
write  the  other.  Many  of  the  vinegar*critics  of  the  day,  who  haunt 
the  shores  of  literature,  would  utterly  fail  in  penning  even  the  pre- 
face  to  a  respectable  book.  It  is  a  recorded  and  well-known  fact, 
that  many  of  our  standard  works  were  rejected  for  the  want  of  a 
publisher,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  opinion  of  stolid  rule-and- figure 
critics ;  but  when  they  came  before  the  people,  who,  judging  irom 
the  impulses  of  the  heart,  are  never  wrong,  how  soon  was  their  ver- 
dict reversed  !  The  peopi^e  are  the  only  true  tribunal.  They  sepa- 
rate, with  the  hand  of  a  refiner,  the  dross  from  the  gold.  By  them 
genius  is  preserved,  and  pretension  discarded. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  establishing  a  rule  for  writing,  or  for 
speaking.  An  orator  with  the  power,  the  magic  within  him,  to  arouse 
and  electrify  his  hearers,  toUl  do  it,  let  his  manner  be  what  it  may. 
Of  all  the  masters  of  eloquence,  in  the  old  world  or  the  new,  are 
there  any  two  whose  style  is  the  same  ?  So  it  may  be  with  writers. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  garb  in  which  their  thoughts  are  clothed,  as 
the  thoughts  themselves.  It  is  not  enough  that  an  author  be  gram- 
matically correct ;  for  we  daily  find  scholars  whose  sentences  are 
balanced  with  the  harmony  of  music ;  who  are  rigid  in  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  rules  of  rhetoric ;  whose  productions  might  defy  critic 
cism  itself;  and  yet,  after  all,  prove  as  barren,  as  devoid  of  interest, 
as  was  the  blank  paper  upon  which  they  were  written.  Authors  of 
this  stamp  are  mere  mechanics  in  the  art  of  writing ;  and  they  pur- 
sue it  with  as  much  coldness  and  indiflerence,  and  with  as  nice  cal- 
culation, as  a  carpenter  framing  a  window-sash,  or  a  druggist  com- 
pounding his  medicines.  They  are  mill-horsea,  which  must  for  ever 
plod  an  unvarying  round  :  their  labors  are  all  of  a  piece,  and  when  put 
together,  form  one  great  dead  level  of  symmetrical  words,  fatiguing 
to  the  beholder  from  their  very  proportion.  Such  writers  create  a 
mere  carcass ;  there  is  no  soul,  no  animating  spirit,  within.  The 
temple  is  without  a  divinity. 

But  true  talent,  genuine  genius,  are  seldom  mistaken  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  produce  a  far  diflerent  eflect.  Though  the  garb  be  rough  as 
the  rock,  the  sparks  emitted  are  not  the  less  bright.  Genius  kindles 
and  scorches,  wherever  it  makes  its  track.  Speaking  from,  it  goe& 
to,  the  heart.  Ignorance  as  well  as  talent  can  appreciate  it.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  subject  it  to  the  square  and  compass  of  criticism,  to 
determine  its  merit ;  it  is  mighty  &om  its  own  innate  omnipotence  ; 
and  although  it  may  be  marked  oy  defects,  they  serve  only  aa  foils  to 
its  superabounding  beauties. 
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There  is  no  system  of  government  more  marked  in  history,  nor 
one  which  has  so  distinctly  survived  the  lapse  of  ages,  as  the  feudal, 
(or  feodal)  system.  Its  birth  may  be  iixea  at  the  death  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  ;  for  when  the  Franks,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Lombards 
had  overrun  Italy,  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  division  of  the 
spoils  among  those  who  had  aided  in  their  acquisition.  A  govern- 
ment founded  upon  civil  laws  was  neither  congenial  to  the  nature  of 
the  victors,  nor  of  sufficient  strength  to  protect  them  against  their  foes. 
A  military  government  was  consequently  introduced ;  and  so  framed, 
so  admirably  adapted  for  strength ;  so  bound  by  the  iron  bands  of 
self-interest  and  personal  security  ;  that  nothing  but  internal  strife 
could  ever  tear  it  Gisuuder.  Parcels  of  land  were  allotted  by  the 
conquering  general  to  the  superior  officers  of  the  army,  and  by  them 
apportioned  among  the  inferior  officers ;  these  were  called  feuds, 
fiefs,  or  fees.  These  inferior  officers  might,  in  turn,  cut  up  their 
feuds  into  still  smaller  parcels,  and  divide  them  among  the  inferior 
soldiers.  But  the  condition  upon  entering  such  lands,  was  the  oath 
of  fealty,  which  was  taken  by  every  feudatory,  to  follow  his  immedi- 
ate lord  to  the  wars ;  to  protect  him  in  peace ;  in  short,  to  serve  him 
as  a  slave,  in  every  respect.  From  the  most  humble,  through  every 
grade,  up  to  the  commanding  general  himself,  this  severe  and  solemn 
oath  was  administered ;  forming  one  great  chain,  upheld  by  the 
grasp  of  a  single  hand ;  the  sole  centre  of  the  might  which  was  to 
control  it. 

The  feudal  system  was  introduced  by  William  the  Norman  into 
France,  and  from  thence  to  Britain,  where  it  flourished  with  terrible 
pomp,  and  finally  sunk  under  its  own  strength,  in  the  reign  of  King 
John  ;  who  laid  claim,  as  of  right,  to  all  the  lands  in  the 'kingdom, 
considering  the-  barons  mere  vassals  of  the  crown  ;  when  in  &ct,  at 
the  establishment  of  the  system,  under  the  Norman,  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil  merely  supposed  the  title  to  be  in  the  king,  as  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  erection  of  their  new  government. 

No  position  can  be  conceived  more  lordly  and  despotic  than  was 
that  of  the  ancient  barons.  They  were  their  own  legislators,  and  the 
judges  of  their  own  laws.  They  were  also  peers  of  the  king's  court 
in  matters  of  more  importance.  They  were  both  civil  and  military 
chiefs ;  swaying  the  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  caiTying  the  sword  in 
the  other.  Secure  in  their  capacious,  stone-bound  castles,  with  an 
arsenal  of  arms  at  their  side,  and  an  army  within  call,  to  wield  them 
at  a  moment's  notice ;  stimulated  as  much  by  their  own  as  bv  the 
interest  of  their  chiefs  ;  they  were  never  alarmed  in  their  position! 
and  fought  only  for  glory.  Each  barony  was  a  state  by  itself,  and 
each  baron  the  government ;  a  government  of  such  grinding  despo- 
tism, such  iron  rule,  that  no  age  has  ever  recorded  its  like.  But  even 
this  government,  apparently  so  strong,  was  riven  asunder  by  the  very 
man  whose  interest  it  was  to  preserve  it.  It  was  not  the  oppressed 
vassal,  battling  for  his  stolen  rights,  that  split  it  in  pieces  ;  but  the 
king,  the  tyrant  of  tyrants,  by  his  grasp  for  still  more  power ;  by 
attempting  to  vrield  as  absolute  a  power  over  the  barons,  as  the 
barons  themselves  wielded  over  their  serfn ;  a  striking  example  of 
the  nature  of  man,  when  left  to  his  own  free  will ! 
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It  is  a  truth,  confirmed  by  every  day's  experience,  that  no  man,  or 
exclusive  set  of  men,  can  be  safely  trusted  with  great  power.  He 
who  believes  that  he  was  '  boru  to  command/  seldom  respects  the 
rights  of  those  who,  according  to  his  own  theory,  were '  born  to  serve/ 
Such  a  man  is  continually  usurping  what  does  not  belong  to  him^ 
from  the  very  nature  of  his  position.  Power  begets  power,  and  more 
power  still  more ;  increasing,  as  it  advances,  both  in  strength  and 
velocity.  A  solitary  king  upon  his  throne,  although  nominally 
supreme,  would  be  a  pitiable  object  indeed  ;  but  a  king  with  an  army 
at  his  nod,  connected  with,  the  sovereign  by  the  interest  of  rank  and 
pay ;  ready  to  draw  the  sword  at  a  moment's  notice ;  a  king  sur- 
rounded by  his  peers,  who  are  by  law  licensed  leeches,  continually 
draining  the  life-blood  of  the  mass  —  to  say  nothing  of  that  brood  of 
clerical  vampires,  who,  under  the  garb  of  religion,  ai*e  authorized  to 
fatten  themselves  in  every  hamlet,  and  suck  their  fill* —  such  a  king 
is  indeed  most  omnipotent.  By  thus  dividing  a  pation,  and  taxing 
one-half  to  support  the  other,  despotism  maintains  its  rule.  The 
lower  classes,  forced  to  the  payment  of  heavy  taxes,  are  compelled 
to  forge  their  own  chains,  to  support  the  king,  the  army,  and  the 
clergy ;  and  after  bleeding  at  every  pore,  they  are  told  that  it  is  the 
price  of  govemrneni,  A  fabric  of  tyranny  is  thus  reared,  which  can 
only  be  overturned  by  civil  war*;  the  greatest  calamity  that  can  befall 
a  nation.  

Who  will  deny  that  this  is  an  age  of  poetry  ?  Every  pamphlet, 
magazine,  and  newspaper,  religious,  scientific,  and  political,  is  groan- 
ing beneath  its  load  of  rhyme.  The  school-boy  in  his  teens,  the 
freshman  at  college,  the  merchant  at  his  desk,  the  mechanic  at  his 
bench,  all  write  poetry ;  and  the  whole  country  jingles,  from  Maine 
to  Louisiana,  with  blank  verse,  songs,  ballads,  and  every  other  metre 
known  to  the  language.  We  have  poetical  signs  along  our  streets  ; 
some  so  pathetic  in  their  appeals,  that  they  would  make  a  stoic  weep ; 
others  there  are,  which  would  do  honor  to  the  god  of  Mirth  himself. 
The  tradesman  implores  the  public,  in  all  the  eloquence  of  verse,  to 
buy  his  goods ;  and  the  public,  perfectly  astounded  at  the  genius  of 
the  man,  respond  to  his  appeal,  as  much  from  curiosity  as  from 
interest. 

Has  the  love  of  gold,  the  mania  of  the  nation,  blighted  and  scorched 
all  those  finer  feelings,  which  are  indispensable  to  poetical  excel- 
lence ?  Is  the  public  slow  to  applaud  the  production,  and  reward  the 
author,  or  is  the  country  incapable  of  thus  distinguishing  itself? 
There  is  a  rich  vein  of  true  poetry  running  through  the  American 
people.  We  have  our  Bryant,  the  author  of  •  Thanatopsis,'  a  poem, 
which,  for  its  length,  is  imbued  with  more  solemn  philosophy,  more 
profound  depth  and  purity  of  thought,  than  almost  any  other  in  the 
English  language ;  a  poem  which  finds  a  response  in  every  human 
heart,  and  has  long  since  received  the  seal  which  will  embalm  it  for 
ages.  But  a  thousand  such  poems  as  '  Thanatopsis'  would  not  furnish 
the  means  to  supply  a  family  with  bread,  in  this  iron  age  of  utility  and 
enterprise;!  and  the  author  would  be  compelled  to  starve  in  the 

I  —  n -ir  -  II 
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midst  of  his  sotig.  With  nothing  to  animate  or  cheer  him  but  news- 
paper praise^  and  the  prospect  afler  death  of  a  monument,  with  a  turgid 
panegyric  upon  its  four  sides,  that  being  a  commodity  which  costs  but 
k  trifle.  Thus  we  find  that  all  our  poets,  not  only  Bryant,  but  Hal- 
LECK,  Sprague,  Percital,  Dana,  and  others,  have  been  absolutely 
driven  into  other  employments,  to  procure  the  means  of  liberal  sub- 
sistence ;  and  yet  the  reading  public  wonder  that  they  should  have 
ever  '  forsaken  the  Muses  ;'  that  they  did  not  sing  on,  their  song  was 
ao  sweet;  and  they  conclude  by  a  fling  at  the  waywardness  and 
eccentricity  of  genius,  because  they  have  not  seen  fit '  to  live  in  a 
garret,'  and  we  might  add, '  eat  mice,'  for  their  gratification. 

Again,  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  has  not  cultivated  a  taste  for  poetry. 
The  educated  portion  of  the  people,  even,  have  considered  the  Muses 
as  scarcely  worth  a  passing  notice.  They  do  not  analyze  and  sepa- 
rate the  dross  from  the  gold,  but  bless  or  curse,  not  from  their  own 
judgment,  but  that  of  a  favorite  reviewer.  They  look  at  the  brand 
of  the  inspector,  not  at  the  article  itself;  the  result  is,  that  Block- 
headism  and  true  Genius  find  themselves  on  nearly  the  same  footing ; 
too  often  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  latter,  while  the  former 
perseveres,  and  fairly  deluges  its  readers  with  its  lucubrations,  out^ 
stripping  even  Homer  himself  in  quantity;  a  very  marketable 
commodity,  withal ;  so  that  Merit,  though  it  should  make  an  effort  to 
obtain  a  hearing,  would  find  itself  fairly  choked  down  amid  the  piles 
of  rubbish  which  it  would  be  its  destiny  to  traverse  or  climb,     g,  g,  m 


LOVE. 
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Tell  me,  my  Song,  what  can  it  be, 
Which  Earth  to  pilerim  ties, 

That  on  dry  leaves  of  Winter,  he 
As  if  on  roses  lies  ? 

Thou  art,  O  Lovx !  that  sweetest  thin^ ! 

Thou  breath'st  on  him  the  hope  of  Spnng, 
When  leaves  and  flowers  are  dymg. 

II. 

Even  though  at  couch  of  Death  he  bend, 
Where,  heart  of  all  his  heart, 

There  fades  away  his  early  friend. 
Who  softens  then  his  smart  1 

With  gentle  air,  then  Lovt  appears, 

And  Patience,  smiling  through  her  tearS/ 
Gives  an  embrace  to  Sorrow. 

HI. 

O,  Love !  when  once  the  Lord  of  War 
Ekirth's  pillars  shall  have  rent, 

Nor  any  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  star, 
Gleam  in  high  firmament ; 

Then  changest  thou  our  earthly  moans^ 

Gompanion  of  undying  ones, 

To  Triumph's  sonft  in  Heaven  I 
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'CUPIDE      A      LA      CHASSE.' 

Fbom  Paphian  bow'rs,  where  murmuring  fountains  flow, 
Young;  Love,  all  eager,  to  the  chase  departs : 
Life's  day  is  dawning :  blithe  with  hope  he  starts, 
While  Childhood's  dreams  are  not  yet  flown.    But  lo ! 
Where  flow'rs  were  dreamed  of,  thorns  and  thistles  grow ! 
Soft  rosy  smiles  adorn  his  youthful  face ; 
Before^  is  seen  bright  Hope  and  beaming  Grace ; 
The  keen  darts  lurk,  behind  —  steeped  in  sharp  wo ! 
The  fire  that  forged  them,  lit  at  woman's  eyes : 
The  breath  that  gave  the  dead  coals  life,  hot  signs ; 
Tempered  in  tears  were  they ;  their  barbed  tips 
Envenomed  in  the  dew  of  woman's  lips ; 
The  string  that  wings  his  shafts  woven  of  woman's  hair : 
Is  be  a  g(Mi  or  fiend  f    He's  both!    My  soul,  beware ! 


CORRESPONDENCE     CONCERNING     CHOWDER. 


TO     THE     EDITOR     OF     THE     KNICKERBOCKER. 

Sir  :  The  enclosed  letter  -v^ps  sent  to  me  by  the  writer,  with  the 
request  that  I  would  forward  it  to  John  Waters  ;  but  as  I  am  igno- 
rant of  the  address  of  that  gentleman,  I  enclose  it  to  you,  and  beg 
that  you  will  see  that  he  gets  it. 

Your  ob't  Serv't, 

H.  Franco. 

LETTER     TO     JOHN     WATERS. 
E0TBEMBP  Friend  John  Watebb  :  Nantuck^  Seventh  Mo.  10, 1840. 

I  have  read  thy  piece  of  writing  in  the  Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine, which  thou  callest  *  Discursive  Thoughts  on  Chowder,'  and  I 
now  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  give  thee  my  sentiments  in  relation 
thereto.  If  thy  writing  had  made  its  appearance  in  a  less  popular 
journal,  or  one  numbering  fewer  intelligent  readers,  it  is  probable 
that  I  should  not  have  felt  myself  moved  to  communicate  with  thee 
and  the  public  on  the  subject ;  but'  as  it  is,  I  feel  an  inward  yearning 
to  do  BO,  lest  a  wrong  impression  be  made  upon  the  minds  of  a  mul- 
titude of  persons  ignorant  of  the  matter  on  which  thou  hast  under- 
taken to  enlighten  them. 

I  am  feaiful,  friend  Waters,  that  thou  art  wholly  and  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  Chowder  really  is,  and  that  thou  hast  never  so  much 
as  smell^d  of  the  dish  in  thy  life ;  for  if  thou  hadst,  thy  thoughts 
would  not  have  been  discursive  when  thou  wast  writing  of  it.  Can 
a  mother's  thoughts  wander  from  her  child,  when  its  first  cry  sounds 
in  her  ear  ?  Can  a  miser  think  of  the  next  world,  when  his  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  the  glittering  dust  of  this  ?  Can  fire  forget  to  seek  the 
sun,  or  water  turn  back  from  its  parent  ocean  ? '  No.  And  I  do  con- 
fidently affirm,  that  no  man's  thoughts  will  ever  wander  from  a  pot  of 
Chowder,  when  they  have  once  been  attracted  to  it ;  either  by  the 
pleasing  reality  itself,  or  only  by  the  unsubstantial  shadow  of  it  which 
his  memory  may  retain.     And  then  to  call  this  simple  yet  savory  dish 
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by  a  finical  French  name,  Chaudiere,  as  if  the  concoction  of  Chowder 
had  ever  entered  into  the  culinary  conceptions  of  a  befrizzled  Mouut 
seer !  No,  friend  John,  Chowder  is  a  dish  of  greater  dignity  than 
your  friend  James  had  an  idea  of.  It  is  a  dish  of  great  antiquity, 
too.  It  was  known  in  the  days  of  Barclay,  and  Fox,  and  Woolraan. 
And  notwithstanding  that  I  have  searched  diligently  through  the 
chronicles  of  Obed  Macy,  and  other  conscientious  Friends,  yet  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  that  any  mention  has  been  made  of  the  disco- 
verer or  inventor  of  this  excellent  dish ;  hence  I  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve  that  it  was  neither  invented  nor  discovered,  but  that  it  was  an 
inspired  dish :  for  there  were  giants  in  those  days :  and  doubtless 
some  Friend  was  moved  by  the  givings  out  of  the  inward  light  to 
confer  the  great  blessing  of  a  pot  of  Chowder  upon  our  sinful  race. 

From  the  manner  in  which  thou  enumeratest  the  ingredients  of  thy 
friend  James'  Chowder,  it  is  very  evident  to  my  mind  that  he  too 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter.  Such  a  mixture  might  do 
well  enough  for  a  codfish -stew,  or  what  we  denominate  on  this  island 
a  '  Frank  Gardner  mess  *,.'  but  it  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  by  the 
n&une  of  Chowder.  Thee  may  call  it  Chaudiere,  or  any  other  out- 
landish name,  but  do  not  call  it  Chowder.  Didst  thou  never  read  the 
pde  of  the  poet  Soutbey,  beginning  thus : 

*  Full  of  my  theme,  O  Mum  !  begin  the  song  \ 

What  though  the  sunbeams  of  the  west 

Mature  within  the  turtle's  breast 
Blood  glutinous,  and  fat  of  verdant  hue{ 
Give  thftm  their  honors  due, 

But,  ChotDdpTi  thou  art  best  I' 

And  dost  thou  think  that  a  vile  compound  of  fish  and  potatoes 
would  inspire  such  a  noble  strain  1  And  what  presumption  in  thee 
to  assert  that  thy  friend  James  could  prepare  the  dish  better  than  any 
one  beside !  Now,  friend  Waters,  I  have  eleven  daughters,  and 
either  of  them  can  cook  as  good  a  pot  of  Chowder  as  a  reasonable 
man  could  desire  to  dip  his  spoon  in.  Although  I  must  confess  that 
my  youngest  daughter  Hepzabeth  hath  perhaps  the  most  skilful  hand 
of  either,  since  my  daughter  Rhoda,  who  is  mariied  to  Amaziah 
Grpen,  a  Newport  Friend,  removed  from  the  Island.  £ven  my  eldest 
son  Libni,  who  is  now  absent  on  a  whaling  voyage  in  the  ship  Bar- 
clay, I  have  been  told  by  his  former  shipmates,  was  a  very  good  hand 
at  making  Chowder ;  and  I  have  heard  that  he  once  made  a  very  good 
Chowder  out  of  an  albatross,  that  he  shot  near  the  Island  of  Tristan 
d'Acuoha,  off  the  East  Cape. 

I  have  shown  thy  *  Discursive  Thoughts'  to  my  daughter  Hepsa^^ 
beth,  and  she  says  that  one  onion  is  not  sufficient ;  that  the  biscuit 
ought  not  to  be  soaked  in  water ;  that  the  potatoes  should  be  omit- 
ted altogether ;  that  there  should  be  no  butter,  and  that  the  pork 
should  njot  be  put  in  layers,  but  that  it  should  be  cut  up  very  fine,  and 
fried  brown. 

For  my  own  part,  friend  Waters,  I  must  confess  to  thee  that  my 
mind  misgives  me  that  one  who  errs  so  greatly  in  his  opinions  about 
Chowder,  cannot  be  altogether  correct  in  his  views  of  religion.  I  hope* 
for  thy  souVs  sake,  that  thou  «rt  not  one  of  the  Hicksite  persuasion  | 
}}\al  I  fear.    I  have  a  ship  now  on  the  stocks  at  Mattapoiset,  whicli  j 
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intend  to  call  after  my  youngest  daughter  Hepsabeth  Starbuck ;  and 

I  shall  necessarily  be  absent  from  the  island  until  she  is  launched  ; 

but  when  I  return,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  thee  at  my  house  in 

Coffin-street,  and  thou  shalt  then  decide  whether  thy  friend  James 

eould  make  abetter  Chowder  than  my  youngest  daughter  Hepsabeth. 

And  remain,  thy  friend,  with  esteem,  ' 

Hezediah  Stabbuck,  Thibd. 


I 

J 


A      RIDE      WITH      DEATH^ 

1  SAW  him  pass  by,  while  the  east- wind  bYew, 
And  the  vernal  blooms  from  the  branches  flew ; 
Lo !  there  he  speeds,  that  old  skeleton-man, 
With  his  frame  all  bleached,  all  withered  and  wan ; 
His  eye-balls  are  gone,  and  bis  cheek-bones  har& 
And  he  rides  a  pa&  horse  through  the  cold  humia  air  I 

Now  he  resteth  lumself ' Death  an  old  dry  tree, 
Where  the  moss  hath  grown  for  a  century : 
He  feeds  his  steed  with  ^rass  that  grew  rank 
On  the  field  where  wamors  in  battle  sank ; 
Bedabbled  writh  blood,  it  thick  grew,  and  strong, 
And  to  Death's  pale  horse  doto  of  right  belong  1 

Grone  is  the  beauty  from  violet  blue. 

For  the  look  of  Death  hath  pierced  it  through ; 

And  the  crocus  that  bloomed  near  the  old  dry  tree, 

Hath  faded  away,  such  a  sight  to  see ; 

And  the  grass  where  he  sait,  that  was  bright  andgreett,- 

Turned  pale  as  the  blades  where  a  stone  hath  been. 

Ha!  ha!  oldpilerim!  may  I  go  with  thee. 

Thy  doings  fearml  and  strange  to  see  7  * 

He  nodded  his  head ;  not  a  word  said  Death, 

For  he  had  little  need  to  waste  his  breath : 

A  man  of  short  speech,  he  speaks  in  his  brow  \ 

He  looks  what  he  means,  when  he  says  '  Come  thou  \ 

We  paused  near  a  maiden  with  rosy  cheek, 
A  lovely  maiden,  with  blue  eye  meek ; 
But  her  youthful  bloom,  how  it  faded  away ! 
Her  heart  was  in  heaven,  she  might  not  stay : 
And  we  looked  at  an  infant  that  lay  on  the  breast, 
A  mother's  pride,  and  it  sank  to  rest ! 

We  stood  by  the  cot  of  a  widowed  dame; 
Life's  feeble  embers  gave  out  their  last  fiame  : 
At  the  hut  of  a  slave  we  stepiped  gently  in ; 
With  pity  Death  looked  on  his  frame  so  thin, 
Ar^  his  fiace,  as  he  watched  at  the  old  man's  bed/ 
Said  '  Peacefully  let  him  be  one  with  the  dead !' 

At  a  palace  we  tarried,  and  there  one  lay 

On  his  last  sad  couch,  at  the  close  of  dav ; 

He  struggled  hard,  but  Death's  face  said '  No ! 

Duty  is  mine,  wheresoever  I  go  ; 

Peasant  or  king,  it  is  all  the  same, 

Mine  must  thou  be —  I  have  here  thy  name !' 

We  hovered  around  where  a  christian  sire 

Lay  waiting  to  ioin  the  eternal  choir  i 

Peaceful  and  calm  was  his  holy  repose ; 

He  sank  as  the  sun  on  a  May-day  s  close : 

He  rose  as  the  sun  with  beams  tricked  anew, 

Wbea  flowers  bend  with  beauty,  and  leaves  with  d/eW.- 
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We  crossed  the  path  of  a  beautiful  bark. 
How  many  the  corses,  all  stiff  and  stark! 
Down  sank  the  vessel  beneath  the  wild  wave, 
No  hand  was  near  one  poor  soul  to  save ! 
We  glanced  at  a  ship  by  an  iceberg  crushed, 
We  gazed  but  a  moment  —  then  all  was  bushed. 

We  asked  of  a  miser  to  yield  up  his  gold, 

But  be  loosed  not  bis  clutch  when  bis  hands  were  edd. 

We  entered  a  town,  as  it  shook  to  and  fro^ 

An  earthquake  was  ragins  in  fury  below  ; 

Dwellings  were  rocking  hke  trees  when  storm- tost, 

Crashing  and  sinking  —  till  all  were  lost ! 

We  stayed  our  flight  o'er  a  funeral  pile, 

Where  the  Ganges  rolPd  swift  through  a  deep  defile ; 

Where  Bramin  priests  rent  with  cries  the  air. 

While  the  victim  lay  burning  and  crackling  there ; 

And  the  devotees  of  dark  Jag^rnalfa 

We  saw  mangled  and  torn  in  its  bloody  path. 

We  paused  awhile  where  a  family  stood. 
Partaking  the  sacred '  body  and  bleod ;' 
And  we  saw  their  mother  unfaltering  pray. 
When  life's  mellow  evening  was  Aiding  away  : 
And  as  she  sighed  out  her  last  tremulous  breath» 
Was  ended  my  first  wild  ride  with  Death. 


MICROMEQAS. 
A  rHiLotoPincAL  hakkative  :    raANtLATBD  raoM  the  racMcn  er  toltaikb. 


CHAPTER     FIRST. 
JOUKNCT    or    All     INHAfilTANT    Of    A     WORLD     OF     TRK    STAR     XIRIV*    TO    THE    PLAMEf    SATVEll. 

In  one  of  those  planets  which  revolve  around  the  star  called  Sirius, 
there  was  a  young  man  of  much  talent,  whom  I  had  the  honor  of 
knowing  in  the  last  journey  that  he  made  to  our  little  ant-hill.  He 
was  called  Micromegas,*  a  name  which  well  hefits  all  the  great.  He 
was  eight  leagues  in  height :  by  eight  leagues,  I  mean  twenty-four 
thousand  geometrical  paces  of  five  feet  each. 

Certain  algebraists,  gentlemen  exceedingly  useful  to  the  public,  will 
instantly  take  the  pen,  and  find,  that  since  Mr.  Micromegas,  inhabit- 
ant of  the  country  of  Sirius,  is  from  head  to  foot  twenty-four  thou- 
sand paces,  which  make  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  royal 
feet,  and  since  citizens  of  this  our  earth  are  scarcely  more  than  five 
feet,  and  yet  our  globe  is  nine  thousand  leagues  in  circumference; 
they  will  find,  I  say,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  globe 
which  \%&  produced  him  should  be,  by  due  proportion,  twenty-one 
millions  six  hundred  thousand  times  larger  m  circumference  than 
our  little  world.  Nothing  is  plainer  or  more  ordinary  in  nature. 
The  territories  of  certain  German  or  Italian  princes,  which  we  can 
walk  round  in  half  an  hour,  compared  Avith  thd  empires  of  Turkey, 

•  '  Little-Great.' ^Tbanbultob. 
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Kassia,  or  China,  are  but  a  feeble  image  of  tbe  prodigious  disparities 
which  Nature  every  where  exhibits. 

The  stature  of  his  excellency  being  such  as  I  have  stated,  all  our 
sculptors  and  painters  will  readily  agree  that  his  waist  must  be  fifty 
thousand  royal  feet  in  circumference  ;  a  very  fair  proportion. 

As  for  his  intellect,  it  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  I  know.  He 
has  learned  many  things,  and  discovered  others.  He  was  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  and  was  studying,  according 
to  custom,  in  the  Jesuit's  college  of  his  planet,  when,  by  mere 
intuition,  he  discovered  more  than  fifty  of  the  propositions  of 
Euclid ;  that  is,  eighteen  more  than  Blaise  Pascal,  who,  having  dis- 
covered thirty- two  in  his  games,  as  his  sister  tells  us,  became  after- 
ward a  tolerable  geometer,  and  an  intolerable  metaphysician.  When 
about  four  hundred  and  iifly  years  old,  advancing  toward  manhood,  he 
dissected  many  small  insects,  not  more  than  one  hundred  feet  in  dia- 
meter, imperceptible  to  ordinary  microscopes,  and  composed  a  very 
carious  book  upon  the  subject,  which  however  caused  him  great 
misfortunes.  The  mufti  of  his  country,  very  scrupulous  and  very 
ignorant,  found  in  his  book  propositions,  suspicious,  inconsistent,  rash, 
and  heretical,  or  smelling  of  heresy ;  and  he  prosecuted  him  with 
virulence.  His  inquiry  had  been,  whether  the  substantial  forms  of  the 
Sirian  fleas  were  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  snails.  Micromegas 
defended  himself  with  spirit ;  he  brought  over  the  ladies  to  his  side ; 
and  the  trial  lasted  two  hundred  and  twenty  years.  At  last  the  mufti 
procured  the  condemnation  of  the  book,  by  lawyers  who  had  never 
read  it,  and  the  author  was  forbidden  to  appear  at  court  for  eight 
hundred  years. 

He  was  little  distressed  by  banishment  fi'om  a  court  filled  with 
intrigue  and  trifling.  He  wrote  a  very  amusing  epigram  upon  the 
mufti,  and  thought  no  more  about  him,  but  set  out  on  his  travels  from 
planet  to  planet,  to  '  finish,'  in  popular  phrase,  the  cultivation  of  his 
mind  and  heart.  Those  who  have  never  travelled  but  in  a  post-chaise 
or  herlin,  will  doubtless  be  astonished  at  the  carriages  of  the  world 
above ;  for  we,  on  our  little  heap  pf  mud,  can  conceive  of  nothing 
beyond  our  customs.  •  Our  traveller  was  familiar  with  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  and  all  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces.  He  availed 
himself  of  this  knowledge,  to  such  purpose,  that,  sometimes  by  the 
help  of  a  sunbeam,  sometimes  by  the  accommodation  of  a  comet,  he 
and  his  servants  went  from  globe  to  globe,  as  a  bird  hops  from  branch 
to  branch.  He  crossed  the  Milky  Way  in  a  trice  )  and  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say,  that  amid  the  stars  with  which  it  is  sown,  he  did  not  see 
that  beautiful  empyrean  sky  which  the  illustrious  vicar,  Derham, 
boasts  of  having  seen  at  the  end  of  his  telescope.  I  would  not  insinu- 
ate that  Mr.  Derhara  had  bad  eyes  ;  God  forbid  !  But  Micromegas 
was  oi>  the  spot,  is  a  good  observer,  and  I  never  contradict. 

Micromegas,  having  travelled  much,  came  to  the  globe  of  Satttm; 
Accustomed  as  he  was  to  novelty,  he  could  not  at  first,  beholding  the 
smallness  of  the  globe  and  its  inhabitants,  avoid  that  supercilious 
smile  which  sometimes  crosses  the  most  sage.  The  fact  is,  Saturn  is 
only  nine  hundred  times  larger  than  the  earth,  and  the  citizens  of 
that  country  are  dwarfs  of  only  six  thousand  feet  high,  or  thereabout. 
He  amused  himself  at  first,  with  his  servants,  just  as  an  Italian  musi- 
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clan  smiles  at  the  music  of  Lulli,  when  he  comes  into  France.  But 
as  the  Sirian  was  a  man  of  sense,  he  saw  very  soon  that  a  rational 
being  should  not  be  laughed  at  for  being  only  a  thousand  toises  high . 
He  got  acquainted  with  the  Satumians,  afler  having  astonished  them. 
He  formed  a  strict  friendship  with  the  Secretary*  of  the  Satumian 
Academy,  a  man  of  much  talent,  who  had  not,  it  is  true,  discovered 
any  thing,  but  who  could  give  a  very  good  account  of  the  discoveries 
of  others,  and  who  made  tolerable  verses,  and  long  calculations.  For 
the  gratification  of  my  readers,  I  will  repeat  here  a  curious  conver- 
sation which  Micromegas  held  one  day  with  the  Secretary. 


CHAPTER     SECOND. 
CONVEKSATION     OF     THE     •  I  K  I  A  II     WITH     THE     tATUKMIAN. 

After  his  excellency  had  lain  down,  and  the  Secretary  had  ap- 
proached his  face, '  We  must  allow,'  said  Micromegas,  '  that  Nature 
is  infinitely  varied.  '  Yes,'  said  the  Saturnian  ;  '  Nature  is  like  a  gar- 
den, whoso  flowers  — '  *  Ah  !'  said  the  other,  *  away  with  your  gar- 
den of  Rowers.*  '  It  is,'  resumed  the  Secretary/  like  an  assembly  of 
blondes  and  brunettes,  whose  dresses  '  *  What  have  I  to  do  with 

your  brunettes  V  says  the  other.  '  It  is,  then,  like  a  gallery  of  portraits, 

tEe  features  of  which *•   *  No,  no  !'  says  the  traveller,  once  more, 

•  Nature  is  like  Nature.  Why  seek  for  comparisons  V  *  To  please 
you,'  says  the  Secretary.  'I  wish  to  be  informed, not  aroused,*  replied 
the  traveller,  '  I^egin  by  telling  me  how  many  senses  the  people  of 
your  world  possess.'  *  We  have  seventy-two,*  said  the  academician, 
'  and  we  are  complaining  every  day  that  the  number  is  so  small.  Our 
imagination  outstrips  our  necessities  :  we  find  that  with  our  seventy- 
two  senses,  our  ring,  and  our  five  moons,  we  are  too  much  confined  ; 
and  despite  all  our  curiosity,  and  the  sufficient  number  of  passions 
originating  in  our  seventy -two*  senses,  we  have  plenty  of  time  for  wea- 
riness.' .'Very  likely,'  said  Micromegas, '  for  in  our  world  we  have 
near  a  thousand  senses,  and  yet  there  remains  an  indefinite,  vague 
desire,  an  ill-defined  disquietude,  which  constantly  informs  us  that  we 
are  insignificant,  and  that  there  are  beings  far  more  perfect  than  we. 
I  have  travelled  a  little  ;  I  have  seen  beings  much  below  us  ;  I  have 
seen  them  far  above  us ;  but  I  have  met  with  none  who  had  not 
more  wishes  than  real  wants,  and  more  wants  than  they  could  satisfy. 
Perhaps  I  shall  some  day  arrive  at  a  country  where  there  are  on 
wants  ;  but  hitherto  I  have  received  no  certain  information  of  any 
such  country.' 

The  Satumian  and  the  Sirian  then  exhausted  themselves  in  con- 
jectures ;  but,  after  many  very  ingenious  and  very  unsatisfactory 
reasonings,  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  facts.  *  How  long  do 
you  live  V  *  Alas  !  but  a  little  time,*  replied  the  little  Satumian. 
'  Just  as  with  us,'  said  the  Sirian.  *  We  are  always  complaining 
of  the  shortness  of  time.  It  must  be  a  universal  law  of  Na- 
ture.'    *  Alas !'  said  the  Satumian, .'  we  live  only  five  hundred  great 


*  It  is  supposed  that  Fontenelli  is  here  inieRdcd.    He  was  secretary  of  a  French 
Philosophical  Society.  -^  Tkamsuitob. 
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revolutions  of  the  sun,  (which  comes  to  about  fifteen  thousand  years, 
in  our  way  of  calculating.)  You  see  plainly  that  this  is  to  die 
almost  at  the  moment  one  is  born.  Our  existence  is  a  point,  our 
duration  an  instant,  our  globe  an  atom.  Scarcely  do  we  begin  to 
learn  a  little,  when  death  comes  in,  before  we  have  any  experience. 
For  myself,  I  dare  not  advance  my  projects :  I  find  myself  like  a  drop 
of  water  in  an  immense  ocean.  I  am  especially  ashamed,  in  your 
presence,  of  the  insignificant  figure  which  I  am  sure  I  must  make  in 
the  universe.' 

Micromegas  replied :  '  If  you  were  not  a  philosopher,  I  should  be 
afraid  of  distressing  you  with  the  information,  that  our  life  is  seven 
hundred  times  as  long  as  yours';  but  you  know  too  well,  that  when 
we  must  restore  our  body  to  its  elements,  that  it  may  reanimate 
nature  under  another  form,  which  is  called  dying,  when  that  moment 
of  metamorphosis  arrives,  to  have  lived  an  eternity,  or  to  have  lived 
one  day,  is  precisely  the  same  thing.  I  have  been  in  countries  where, 
they  live  much  longer  than  in  mine,  and  have  found  that  they  were 
murmuring  still.  But  there  are  every  where  men  of  good  sense,  who 
know  how  to  take  their  own  places,  and  thank  the  Author  of  Nature. 
He  has  shed  over  this  universe  a  profusion  of  specific  differences,  with 
an  admirable  uniformity.  For  example  :  all  thinking  beings  are  dif- 
ferent, yet  all  resemble  each  other  at  the  bottom,  by  the  eift  of  thought 
and  of  desire.  Matter  is  every  where  extended,  but  it  has  in  each 
globe  different  properties.  How  many  of  these  properties  do  you 
reckon  ]'  *  If  you  speak  of  those  properties,*  replied  the  Saturnian, 
without  which  we  believe  that  this  globe  could  not  exist  such  as  it  is, 
we  count  three  hundred  of  them  ;  as  extension,  impenetrability,  mo*- 
bility,  gravitation,  divisibility,  and  others.' 

*  Apparently ,'  said  the  traveller, '  this  small  number  suffices  for  the 
vidws  which  the  Creator  had  for  your  little  habitation.  I  admire  his 
wisdom  in  every  thing ;  I  see  differences  every  where,  but  proprie- 
ties every  where,  also.  Your  globe  is  small ;  its  inhabitants  are 
so  too.  You  have  few  sensations ;  your  matter  has  few  proper- 
ties :  all  this  is  the  work  of  Providence.  What  is  the  color  of 
your  sun,  when  accurately  examined  V  *  A  very  yellowish  white,' 
answered  the  Saturnian ;  '  and  when  we  divide  one  of  its  rays,  we 
find  that  it  contains  seven  colors.*  *  Our  sun  approaches  the  red,' 
said  the  Sirian,  '  and  we  have  thirty-nine  primitive  colors.  ^There  is 
not  one  among  all  the  suns  I  have  approached,  which  resembles  ano- 
ther ;  as  among  you,  there  is  no  countenance  which  does  not  differ 
from  all  the  others.' 

After  many  questions  of  this  nature,  the  traveller  inquired  how 
many  substances  essentially  (different  were  enumerated  in  Saturn.  He 
learned  there  were  thirty ;  as  God,  space,  matter ;  thinking  beings  who 
have  no  extension ;  those  who  are  penetrable  by  each  other ;  those 
who  are  impenetrable  to  each  other,  and  others.  The  Sirian,  in  whose 
country  three  hundred  were  known,  and  who  had  discovered  three 
thousand  others  in  his  travels,  was  greatly  amazed  at  the  philosopher 
of  Saturn.  At  last,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  a  little 
of  what  they  knew,  and  a  great  deal  of  what  they  did  not  know,  and 
iifter  having  reasoned  during  one  revolution  of  the  sun,  they  re^ 
solved^  to  make  together  a  short  philosophical  excursion. 
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-     .  -  -  *  _      _ 

CHAPTER    THIRD. 
JOtERBT     or     THB     I  N  H  A  li  I  T  ▲  R  T  •     OF     aiKIUI     AND     SATUEK. 

Our  two  philosphers  were  ready  to  embark  on  the  atmospbere  of 
Saturn,  with  a  very  fine  set  of  matheraatical  instruments,  when  the 
mistress  of  the  Satumian,  who  had  heard  of  it,  came  in  tears  to 
remonstrate.  She  was  a  pretty  little  brunette,  only  about  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  toises  high,  but  who  compensated  by  many  charms  the 
smallness  of  her  stature^  '  Ah  !  cruel  man  !'  she  cried,  '  after  having 
kept  you  at  a  distance,  flfleeu  hundred  years ;  when  at  last  1  am  be- 
ginning to  yield ;  when  I  have  scarcely  passed  a  hundred  years  in  your 
arms ;  you  desert  me,  to  hiake  a  journey  with  a  giant  from  another 
world !  Begone  !  You  are  nothing  but  an  explorer,  and  never  were 
a  lover!  If  you  were  a  true  Satumian,  you  would  be  faithful. 
Where  are  you  going  1  What  do  you  wish  1  Our  five  moons  are 
more  stationary  than  you  ;  our  ring  does  not  change  so  often.  There 
is  the  end  of  it !  I  will  never  love  any  body  else  !'  The  philosopher 
embraced  her,  wept  with  her,  philosopher  as  he  was,  and  the  lady, 
after  a  fainting  fit,  went  to  console  herself  with  a  country  fop. 

Meanwhile  our  two  adventurers  set  forth.  They  leaped  at  first 
upon  the  ring,  which  they  found  tolerably  flat,  as  an  illustrious  inha- 
bitant of  our  little  globe  has  sagaciously  conjectured  ;  thence  they  went 
from  moon  to  moon.  A  comet  was  passing  close  by  the  last  one ; 
they  jumped  aboard,  with  their  domestics  and  their  instruments. 
When  they  had  travelled  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
leagues,  they  fell  in  with  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  They  proceeded 
to  Jupiter  itself,  and  remained  there  a  year,  during  which  they  learned 
some  five  secrets,  which  remained  suppressed,  without  the  help  of 
noble  inquisitors,  who  have  found  certam  propositions  troublesome ; 
but  I  have  read  the  manuscript,  in  the  library  of  the  illustrious  arch- 
bishop of ,  who  allowed  me  to  examine  his  books,  with  a  gene- 
rosity and  kindness  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  commended. 

But  to  return  to  our  travellers.  Departing  from  Jupiter,  they 
traversed  a  space  of  about  one  hundred  millions  of  leagues,  and 
coasted  alongside  the  planet  Mars,  which  as  every  one  knows  is  five 
times  smaller  than  our  globe.  They  saw  two  moons  attendant  on 
that  planet,  which  have  escaped  the  search  of  our  astronomers.  I 
am  aware  that  P.  Castel  wrote,  and  with  much  pleasantry,  against  the 
existence  of  these  two  moons  ;  but  I  appeal  to  those  who  reason  by 
analogy.  These  good  philosophers  know  how  difficult  it  must  be  for 
Mars,  so  far  from  the  sun,  to  get  along  without  at  least  two  moons. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  our  gentlemen  found  iier  so  small,  that  they  feared 
there  would  not  be  room  enough  to  lie  down,  and  they  continued  their 
route,  like  two  travellers  who  disdain  some  miserable  village  inn,  and 
push  on  to  the  next  town.  But  the  Sirian  and  his  companion  soon 
regretted  it.  They  proceeded  a  long  time,  and  found  nothing.  At 
last  they  perceived  a  slight  glimmering.  It  was  the  Earth.  It  seemed 
contemptible,  to  men  who  had  come  from  Jupiter.  Still,  lest  they 
should  repent  again,  they  resolved  to  disembark.  They  passed  over 
the  tail  of  the  comet,  and  finding  an  Aurora  Borealis  all  ready,  they 
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went  aboard,  and  arrived  on  the  earth's  surface,  at  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Baltic  Sea,  July  fifth,  seventeen  hundred  thirty-seven,  new 
style. 

CHAPTER    FOURTH. 
SSLATBS   WHAT  HAfPCNKD  ON  THE  SUBFACE  OF  THE   EARTH* 

After  some  repose,  they  ate  for  their  breakfast  two  mountains, 
which  their  servants  had  cooked  for  them  in  good  style  :  they  then 
resolved  to  reconnoitre  the  country  where  they  were.  They  pro- 
ceeded at  first  from  North  to  South.  The  ordinary  steps  of  the  Sirian 
and  his  attendants  were  about  thirty  thousand  royal  feet ;  the  Saturnian 
dwarf  followed  panting  at  a  distance.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to 
take  about  a  dozen  steps  while  the  other  made  one  stride.  Figure 
to  yourself,  (if  we  may  be  allowed  such  comparisons,)  a  very  small 
muff-dog  following  a  captain  in  the  King  of  Prussia's  Guards.* 

As  these  strangers  walked  very  fast,  they  had  made  the  circuit  of  the 
world  in  thirty-six  hours.  The  sun,  to  be  sure,  or  rather  the  earth, 
makes  a  similar  journey  in  one  day ;  but  we  must  suppose  one  travels 
much  more  at  his  ease  when  he  turns  on  his  axis,  than  when  he  walks 
on  his  feet.  They  returned,  therefore,  to  the  place  whence  they  set 
out,  after  having  seen  that  puddle,  almost  imperceptible  to  them, 
called  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  other  little  pond,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  great  ocean,  surrounds  the  mole-hill.  They  did  all  they 
could,  going  and  returning,  up  and  down,  to  determine  whether  this 
elobe  were  inhabited  or  not.  They  stooped,  they  lay  down,  they 
fumbled  every  where  :  but  their  eyes  and  their  hands  not  bbing 
proportioned  to  the  little  animals  who  grovel  here,  they  received 
not  the  slightest  sensation  which  could  make  then/  suspect  that  we 
and  our  brethren,  fellow-citizens  of  this  globe,  have  the  honor  to 
exist 

The  dwarf,  who  sometimes  decided  somewhat  hastily,  declared  at 
first  that  there  was  nobody  on  the  earth  :  his  first  reason  was,  that  he 
had  seen  no  one.  Micromegas  politely  suggested  that  that  was  not 
very  good  reasoning ;  •  for,'  said  he,  '  with  your  little  eyes,  you  do  not 
see  certain  stars  of  the  fiftieth  magnitude,  which  I  perceive  very  dis- 
tinctly :  do  you  rashly  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  are  no  such 
stars  V 

*  But,'  said  the  dwarf,  *  1  have  felt  for  beings  carefully.'    > 

*  But,'  replied  the  other,  '  your  perceptions  are  not  acute.' 

'  But,'  rejoined  the  dwarf,  '  this  globe  is  so  ill-constructed,  it  is 
so  irregular,  and  of  a' shape  which  appears  to  me  so  ridiculous! 
Every  thing  here  seems  in  a  state  of  chaos.  Do  you  see  these  little 
brooks,  not  one  of  which  follows  a  strait  line ;  these  ponds,  which 
are  neither  round,  nor  square,  nor  oval,  nor  of  any  regular  shape ; 
all  these  little  pointed  grains  with  which  this  globe  is  bristling,  and 


*Tbs  King  of  Prussia,  father  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  friend  of  Voltaire,  was  at 

Seat  pains  and  expense  to  procure  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  men  of  aevea 
St  high  and  upward,  to  form  a  regiment  of  guards.  -.TiuMaLAT*m. 
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which  have  scorched  my  feet :  (these  were  our  mountains  !)  Do  you 
observe,  beside,  the  form  of  the  entire  globe  ?  —  how  flat  it  is  at 
the  poles  ;  how  it  turns  round  the  sun,  in  left-handed  style,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  polar  regions  are  necessarily  uncultivated  1  In  fact, 
what  makes  me  think  there  is  nobody  here,  is,  that  it  appears  to  me 
no  man  of  common  sense  would  stay  here  !* 

*Oh,  well,'  rejoined  Micromegas,  *  perhaps  they  are  not  people  of 
much  sense  who  live  here ;  but  still,  there  is  some  appearance  that 
it  is  not  made  &r  nothing.  Every  thing  here  appears  to  you  irregular, 
you  say,  because  every  thing  is  so  exact  in  Saturn  and  Jupiter. 
Perhaps  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  there  is  here  a  little  confusion. 
Have  not  I  told  you  that  in  my  travels  I  have  always  observed 
variety  1' 

The  Satuniian  replied  to  all  these  reasons  ;  and  the  dispute  would 
never  have  ended,  had  not  Micromegas,  by  good  fortune,  growing 
warm  in  discourse,  broken  the  string  of  his  diamond  necklace.  The 
diamonds  fell :  they  were  of  good  quality,  though  somewhat  irregular, 
the  heaviest  of  which  weighed  four  hundred  pounds,  and  the  smallest 
fifty.  The  dwarf  gathered  up  some  of  them  ;  and  he  perceived,  by 
bringing  them  near  his  eyes,  that  these  diamonds,  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  cut,  were  excellent  microscopes.  He  took,  there- 
fore, a  small  microscope,  of  an  hundred  and  sixty  feet  focal  distance, 
which  he  applied  to  the  pupil  of  his  eye  :  Micromegas  selected  one 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet.  They  were  capital ;  but  at  first 
they  saw  nothing  by  their  assistance  :  it  was  necessary  repeatedly  to 
adjust  them. 

At  length,  the  inhabitant  of  Saturn  saw  an  almost  invisible  some- 
thing moving  under  water  in  the  Baltic  sea.  It  was*  a  whale.  He 
took  it  up  very  adroitly,  with  his  little  finger,  and  placing  it  upon  his 
thumb-nail,  showed  it  to  the  Sirian,  who  laughed  a  second  time  at 
the  excessive  smallness  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe.  The  Satur- 
nian,  convinced  that  our  world  was  inhabited,  imagined  that  it  was 
only  by  whales ;  and  as  he  was  a  great  reasoner,  he  wished  to  dis- 
cover whence  the  motion  of  so  small  an  atom  ;  if  it  had  ideas,  will, 
and  freedom  of  action. 

Micromegas,  though  a  philosopher,  stumbled  at  this.  He  examined 
the  animal  very  patiently,  and  the  result  of  the  inquiry  was,  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  think  that  a  soul  was  lodged  there.  The  two  tra- 
vellers inclined  then  to  believe  that  there  was  nothing  rational  in  our 
habitation  ;  when,  by  the  help  of  a  microscope,  they  perceived  some- 
thing larger  than  a  whale  floating  in  the  Baltic  sea.  It  is  well  known 
that  at  that  very  time  a  party  of  philosophers  were  returning  from 
the  polar  circle,  under  which  they  had  been  making  observations  ;  the 
result  of  which  no  one  has  yet  ascertained.  The  gazettes  inform  us 
that  their  vessel  went,  ashore  on  the  coast  of  tbe  Baltic,  and  that  they 
saved  their  lives  with  great  difficulty :  but  in  this  world  we  never 
know  the  whole  of  a  secret. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  disclose  the  whole  affair,  vnth  great  inge- 
nuousness,  exactly  as  it  occurred,  without  introducing  any  circum- 
''^"Qce  of  my  own ;  no  small  effort  for  a  historian,  it  will  be  allowed 
very  body. 
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CHAPTER    FIFTH. 
DiaCOTERIES     AND    REA80NIMG8    OP     THE     TWO     A  O  V  E  N  T  U  11  E  11  S. 

MicROMEOAS  very  softly  extended  his  hand  tovirard  the  place 
where  the  object  appeared,  and  put  forth  two  lingers ;  then  draw- 
ing them  back,  for  fear  he  raight  be  deceived ;  then  opening  and 
closing  them  ;  be  very  skilfully  seizeH  the  vessel  which  carried  these 
gentlemen,  and  placed  it  upon  his  thumb-nail,  without  pressure,  lest 
he  should  crush  it.  '  That 's  an  animal  very  different  from  the  first,' 
said  the  Satumian  dwarf.  The  Sirian  placed  the  supposed  animal 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  The  passengers  and  crew,  who  supposed 
themselves  whirled  away  by  a  hurricane,  and  thought  themselves  on 
'a  species  of  rock,  were  all  in  confusion.  The  sailors,  taking  up  the 
wine-casks,  threw  them  on  the  hand  of  Micromegas,  and  flung  them^- 
aelves  after ;  the  geometers  took  their  quadrants,  their  sextants,  and 
the  Lapland  girls,  and  xame  down  on  the  fingers  of  the  Sirian.  They 
made  so  many  movements,  that  at  last  he  felt  something  move,  which 
tickled  his  fingers.  It  was  an  iron-shod  staff,  which  they  sunk  a  foot 
deep  in  his  fore-finger.  He  judged  by  this  slightly  piercing  sensa- 
tion, that  something  had  come  out  of  the  little  animal  that  he  held  ; 
but  he  suspected  nothing  more  at  first.  The  microscope,  which 
scarcely  discovered  to  him  a  whale  and  a  ship,  had  no  power  on  a 
being  so  imperceptible  as  men. 

1  design  not  here  to  shock  any  person's  vanity ;  but  I  am  obliged 
to  beg  important  people  to  make  one  slight  reflection  with  me : 
it  is,  that  taking  the  stature  of  the  human  race  at  about  five  feet, 
we  do  not  make  on  the  earth's  surface  a  greater  figure  than  would 
be  made  on  a  ball  of  ten  feet  in  circumference,  by  an  animal  about 
the  six  hundred  millionth  part  of  an  inch  in  height.  Figure  to 
yourselves  a  being  who  could  hold  the  earth  in  his  hand,  and 
who  should  have  organs  in  proportion,  like  ours ;  and  it  may  very 
well  be  that  there  are  a  very  great  number  of  such  beings.  Con- 
ceive, therefore,  I  entreat  you,  what  they  would  think  of  those 
battles  which  two  villages  have  cost  us,  which  we  were  obliged,  after 
all,  to  give  up  I 

I  know  that  if  some  captain  of  the  tall  grenadiers  should  read  this 
history,  he  may  shrug  up  at  least  two  full  feet  above  the  helmets  of  his 
troop ;  but  I  inform  him  that  at  his  utmost,  he  and  his  men  will  never 
be  more  than  infinitely  small. 

What  marvellous  skill,  then,  was  necessary  for  our  Sirian  philoso- 
pher to  perceive  the  atoms  of  which  I  have  spoken  1  When  Lewen- 
hceck  and  Hartsocker  first  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  the  germ  from 
which  we  are  formed,  they  made  nothing  near  so  a.stonishing  a  dis- 
covery. What  pleasure  did  Micromegas  feel,  in  seeing  th^se  little 
machines  move,  in  examininj^  all  their  writhings,  and  following  them 
in  all  their  operations !  '  Wonderful !'  he  exclaimed,  as  with  trans- 
port he  put  one  of  his  microscopes  into  the  hands  of  his  companion 
in  travel  I  '  I  see  them  !'  they  cried,  both  at  once :  *  do  you  not 
see  those  who  are  carrying  burdens,  some  stooping  down,  and  others 
rising  up  ]' 
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Thus  speaking,  their  hands  trembled,  not  less  with  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  objects  so  new,  than  with  the  fear  of  losing  them.  The 
Saturnian,  passing  from  the  excess  of  distrust  to  that  of  credulity, 
thought  he  perceived  them  employed  in  propagation.  '  Ah  !'  said  he, 
'I  have  caught  Nature  in  the  act!'*  But  he  was  deceived  by 
appearances :  a  frequent  event,  with  or  without  the  use  of  micro- 
3Copes. 

CHAPTCB    8IXTB.     . 
OKSCEIBEa    TUB    IMTEKCOUEtE    OF    OUE    TEAVELLBES     WITH    THE     MEN. 

MicROMBGAS,  a  better  observer  than  his  dwarf,  plianly  perceived 
that  the  mites  were  talking  :  he  pointed  it  out  to  his  companion,  who, 
mortified  at  his  mistake  in  the  matter  of  generation,  was  unwilling 
to  believe  that  such  creatures  could  communicate  ideas.  He  had  the 
gift  of  tongues,  as  well  as  the  Sirian  :  he  did  not  hear  our  atoms 
speak,  and  he  supposed  they  did  not  speak.  Besidefhow  could  these 
imperceptible  beings  have  organs  of  voice  ?  And  what  should  they 
have  to  say  ?  To  speak,  one  must  think,  or  something  like  it ;  but 
if  they  think,  they  must  have  the  equivalent  of  a  soul ;  but  to  attri- 
bute the  equivalent  of  a  soul  to  that  little  space,  seemed  to  him 
absurd. 

'  But,'  s^id  the  Sirian,  '  you  just  now  thought  they  were  making 
love  :  do  you  imagine  they  make  love  without  thinking  or  speak- 
ing a  word,  or  at  least,  without  making  themselves  understood  1 
Beside .' 

'  I  dare  neither  to  believe  nor  to  deny,'  said  the  dwarf:  '  I  have 
no  opinion ;  we  must  to  try  examine  these  insects.  We  will  reason 
afterward.' 

'  Well  said,'  resumed  Micromegas ;  and  immediately  drew  out  a 
pair  of  scissors,  with  which  he  cut  his  nails,  and  with  a  paring  of 
nis  thumb-nail  he  immediately  made  a  kind  of  large  speaking-trumpet, 
like  a  vast  tunnel,  the  small  end  of  which  he  put  in  his  ear.  The 
circumference  of  the  tunnel  covered  over  the  vessel  and  the  whole 
crew  :  the  feeblest  voice  entered  into  the  spiral  fibres  of  the  nail,  in 
such  a  way  that,  thanks  to  his  industry,  the  philosopher  above,  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  buzzing  of  the  insects  below. 

In  a  few  hours,  the  Sirian  succeeded  in  distinguishing  words,  and 
finally  in  understanding-  French.  The  dwarf  did  the  same,  though 
with  more  difficulty.  The  astonishment  of  the  travellers  redoubled 
momently :  they  heard  mites  talking  tolerably  good  sense :  such  a 
freak  of  Nature  seemed  to  them  inexplicable.  You  may  well  believe 
that  the  Sirian  and  his  dwarf  burned  with  impatience  to  engage  in 
conversation  with  the  atoms.  The  dwarf  feared  that  his  voice  of 
thunder,  and  above  all,  that  of  Micromegas,  would  stun  the  mites, 
without  being  understood  by  them.  It  was  necessary  to  diminish  its 
force :  they  put  into  their  mouths  a  sort  of  small  tooth-picks,  the 
sharpened  extremity  of  which  was  held  before  the  vessel.  The 
Sirian  held  the  dwarf  upon  his  knees,  and  the  ship  with  its  crew  on 
.  ■    - 

•  A  HAPPT  and  amuang  expression  of  Fontenelle^  desciibing  certain  'observations  in 
Natural  History.  —  Tbamsi^tor. 
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his  nail :  be  inclined  bis  bead,  and  spoke  low.     At  last,  making  use 
of  all  these  precautions,  and  many  others,  he  began  his  discourse  : 

'  Invisible  insects !  whom  the  hand  of  the  Creator  has  been  pleased 
to  bring  into  being,  in  the  depth  of  the  infinitely  small,  I  thank 
Him  that  he  has  deigned  to  discover  to  me  impenetrable  secrets ! 
At  my  country's  court,  perhaps,  they  would  not  deign  to  notice  you  ; 
but  I  despise  nothing ;  and  I  offer  you  my  protection.' 

If  ever  mortal  was  astonished,  so  were  the  men  who  heard  these 
words.  They  could  not  imagine  whence  they  came.  The  chaplain 
of  the  vessel  read  exorcising  prayers;  the  sailors  swore  ;  the  philoso- 
phen  made  a  theory  ;  but  whatever  theory  they  might  have  made, 
they  could  never  have  suspected  who  was  speaking.  The  dwarf  t)f 
Saturn,  whose  voice  was  softer  than  that  of  Micromegas,  then  briefly 
informed  them  with,  what  sort  of  beings  they  had  to  do.  He  related 
to  them  the  voyage  from  Saturn ;  informed  them  who  Mr.  Microme- 
gas was,  and  after  having  lamented  that  they  were  so  small,  desired 
to  know  if  they  had  always  been  in  that  miserable  state,  so  near 
annihilation ;  what  they  were  doing  in  a  globe  which  seemed  to 
belong  to  whales ;  if  they  were  happy ;  if  they  increased  in  num- 
bers; if  they  had  a  soul;  and  a  hundred  other  questions,  of  like 
nature. 

A  reasoner  of  the  troop,  bolder  than  the  rest,  shocked  that  they 
should  doubt  his  possessing  a  soul,  observed  the  interlocutor  with 
pinnules  set  on  a  quadrant,  made  two  stations,  and  at  the  third,  thus 
spake : 

'  You  think,  then,  Mister,  because  you  are  a  thousand  tois'es  high, 
that  you  are  a  — ' 

'A  thousand  toises !'  cried  the  dwarf:  *  Good  Heavens!  how 
should  he  know  my  height?'  'A  thousand  toises!'  He  has  not 
missed  an  inch !  What !  has  that  atom  measured  me  !  He  is  a 
geometer ;  he  knows  my  size  ;  and  yet  I,  who  see  him  only  through 
a  microscope,  do  not  yet  know  his  !  Wonderful !' 

'  I  see  more  plainly  than  ever,'  responded  Micromegas,  '  that  we 
most  judge  of  nothing  by  its  apparent  magnitude.  O  God !  who 
hast  given  an  intellect  to  beings  who  appear  so  contemptible ;  the 
infinitely  small  costs  thee  as  little  as  the  infinitely  great :  and  if  it 
be  possible  that  there  should  be  beings  smaller  than  these,  they  may 
still  have  a  soul  superior  to  those  proud  animals  whom  I  have  seen 
above,  whose  foot  alone  might  cover  the  globe  to  which  I  have 
descended  !' 

One  of  the  philosophers  replied,  that  he  might  in  all  safety  believe 
that  there  certainly  are  intelligent  creatures  much  smaller  than  man. 
He  related  to  him,  not  indeed  all  the  fabulods  things  that  Virgil  has 
told  us  about  the  bees,  but  what  Swammerdam  has  discovered,  and 
Reaumur  has  depicted.  He  told  him,  finally,  that  there  were  animals 
who  are  to  the  bees  what  the  bees  are  to  man;  what  the  Sirian  himself 
was  to  those  huge  animals  of  which  he  spoke ;  and  what  these  huge 
animals  are  to  other  existences,  before  whom  they  appeared  but 
atoms.  Gradually  the  conversation  became  interesting,  and  Micro- 
megas thus  spake : 

'  O  intelligent  atoms !    in  whom  the  Ete^al  Being  has  been 
pleased  to  manifest  his  skill  and  his  power,  you  must  doubtless 
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enjoy  pleasures  emineutly  pure  in  your  globe;  for,  having  so  little 
matter,  and  appearing  all  spirit,  you  must  pass  your  life  in  lorve  and 
thought.  Such  is  the  true  spiritual  existence.  1  have  no  where  seen 
true  happiness ;  but  doubtless  it  is  here.* 

At  this  discourse,  all  the  philosophers  shook  their  heads;  and  one 
of  them,  more  honest  than  the  rest,  frankly  confessed,  that  excepting 
a  comparatively  very  small  number  of  the  inhabitants,  all  the  world 
was  an  assemblage  of  fools,  knaves,  and  i^retches.  We  have  more 
matter  than  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  us  much  mischief,  if  the  mischief 
were  caused  by  materiality,  and  too  much  spirit,  if  it  originated  in 
spirituality.  Be  informed,  for  example,  that  at  the  moment  I  address 
you,  there  are  a  hundred  thousaud  fools  of  our  race,  covered  with 
hats,  killing  a  hundred  thousand  more,  covered  with  a  turban,  or  who 
are  n^assacred  by  them,  and  that  people  have  treated  each  other  thus, 
all  the  world  over,  from  time  immemorial.  The  Sirian,  astounded, 
demanded  what  could  be  the  cause  of  these  honible  quarrels  among 
such  sneaking  animals.  '  The  question  is,'  said  the  philosopher, 
'  about  certain  heaps  of  mud,  about  as  large  as  your  heel.  Not  that 
one  of  the  millions  of  men  who  are  to  destroy  each  other  lay  claim 
to  one  straw  on  these  dung-hills  :  the  question  simply  is,  whether 
they  shall  belong  to  a  man  they  call  Sultan,  or  to  another  they  call 
Caesar —  I  know  not  why.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  ever 
seen,  or  ever  will  see,  the  little  comer  of  the  earth  they  quarrel  for  ; 
and  scarcely  one  of  these  animals  who  destroy  each  other,  has  ever 
seen  the  animal  for  whose  sake  his  throat  is  cut.' 

'Ah!  wretches!'  cried  the  Sirian,  with  indignation;  'could  one 
conceive  this  excess  of  insane  fury  I  1  have  a  great  mind  to  take 
three  steps,  and  with  three  stamps  of  my  foot,  crush  the  whole  ant- 
hill of  contemptible  assassins  !'  '  Do  n't  give  yourself  the  trouble ;' 
was  the  reply :  'they  are  working  their  own  ruin,  fast  enough  :  know 
that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  there  never  remains  the  hundredth  part 
of  these  wretches.  Even  when  they  do  not  draw  the  sword,  hunger, 
fatigue,  or  intemperance,  carries  them  almost  all  off.  Beside,  it  is 
not  these  you  ought  to  punish,  but  those  lazy  barbarians  who,  from 
the  depth  of  their  cabinets,  give  orders,  while  digesting  their  dinner, 
for  the  massacre  of  a  million  of  men,  and  then  go  to  give  God  solemn 
thanks  for  it.' 

The  travellers  were  moved  with  compassion  for  the  little  human 
race,  in  which  he  discovered  such  astonishing  contrasts.  '  Since  you 
are  of  the  small  number  of  the  wise,'  said  he  to  those  gentlemen, 
'  and  since,  apparently,  you  kill  nobody  for  money,  tell  me,  I  pray 
you,  what  you  find  to  do  V  *  We  dissect  flies,'  said  the  philosopher ; 
'  we  measure  lines,  we  bring  together  figures,  we  agree  on  the  two 
or  three  points  we  understand,  aud  dispute  on  the  two  or  three  thou- 
sand we  don't.' 

The  fancy  soon  caught  the  Sirian  and  Satumian  to  interrogate 
these  reflecting  atoms,  to  discover  the  things  on  which  they  agreed. 
'  How  far  do  you  estimate  it,'  said  one,  '  from  the  Dog-star  to  the  great 
star  of  the  Twins  V  They  all  replied  at  once, '  Thirty-two  degrees  and 
a  half.'  '  How  far  from  thence  to  the  moon  V  *  Sixty  semi-dlameteiB 
of  the  earth,  in  round  numbers.'  '  What  is  the  weight  o£  your  atmos- 
T>here  V    He  thought  be  should  catch  them,  but  they  all  replied  that 
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the  air  weighs  about  nine  times  less  than  an  eqaal  voltime  of  the 
lightest  water,  and  nineteen  thousand  times  less  than  pure  gold. 
The  little  dwarf  from  Saturn,  astonished  at  their  replies,  was  tempted 
to  take  for  sorcerers  these  very  men  to  whom  he  had  refused  a  soul 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  ! 

At  last  Micromegas  said  to  them  :  '  As  you  know  so  well  what  is 
without  you,  doubtless  you  know  much  better  what  is  within :  tell 
me  what  your  soul  is,  and  how  you  form  ideas  V  The  philosophers 
spoke  all  at  once,  as  before,  but  they  were  all  of  different  opinions. 
The  most  aged  quoted  Aristotle ;  another  pronounced  the  name  of 
Descartes  ;  this  one  of  Mallebranche,  that  one  of  Leibnitz,  the  fifth 
of  Locke.  An  aged  peripatetic  loudly  and  confidently  declared: 
'  The  soul  is  an  EpieXex^tn^  and  a  reason  by  which  it  has  the  power 
to  be  such  as  it  is  :  thus  has  Aristotle  expressly  declared,  page  633  of 
the  Louvre  edition : 

EPTsXexBia  ear*,  etc, 

'I  don't  understand  Greek  any  too  well,' said  the  giant.  ''Nor.  I 
either,'  replied  the  philosophic  mite.  '  Why  then,'  resumed  the 
Sirian, '  do  you  quote  a  certain  Aristotle  in  Greek  V  *  Because,' 
replied  the  sage, '  it  is  best  to  quote  what  we  don't  understand  at  all, 
in  a  language  which  we  understand  less.' 

The  Cartesian  took  up  the  conversation,  and  said  :  *  The  soul  is  a 
pure  spirit,  which  before  birth  has  received  all  metaphysical  ideas, 
and  which,  on  coming  into  the  world,  is  obliged  to  go  to  school,  to 
learn  anew  what  it  so  well  knew,  and  will  never  know  any  better.' 
'I  can  well  believe,'  said  the  animal  of  eight  leagues, '  that  your  soul 
was  so  wise  before  it  came  into  the  world,  since  it  is  so  ignorant  now 
that  you  have  a  beard  on  your  chin.  But  what  do  you  understand  by 
spirit  V  '  Why  ask  me  that  V  said  the  reasoner.  *  I  have  no  idea 
about  it.  They  say  that  it  is  not  matter.*  '  But  you  know,  at  least, 
what  matter  is  V  '  Very  well,'  replied  the  man.  '  For  example,  this 
etone  is  gray,  and  of  such  a  shape ;  it  has  its  three  dimensions ;  it  is 
heavy  and  divisible.'  '  Oh,  well,'  says  the  Satumian,  '  this  thing  which 
appears  to  you  divisible,  heavy,  and  gray,  will  you  tell  me  plainly 
what  it  is  ]  You  see  certain  qualities,  but  the  bottom  of  the  mat- 
ter—  do  you  know  that  V  '  No,'  said  the  other.  ' Then  you  don't 
know  what  matter  is«' 

Mr.  Micromegas  then  addressed  himself  to  another  sage,  whom  he 
held  on  his  thumb,  and  asked  him  what  hU  soul  was,  and  what  it  was 
about.  '  Nothing  at  all,'  replied  the  Mallebranchiet  philosopher :  '  it 
is  God  who  does  every  thing  for  me  :  I  see  every  thing  in  him;  I  do 
every  thing  in  him ;  it  is  he  who  does  every  thing,  without  any  trouble 
on  my  part.'  '  Just  as  well  not  to  be,'  replied  the  sage  of  Sirius. 
*  And  you,^  my  friend,'  said  he  to  a  Leibnitzian  who  was  there, '  what 
is  your  soul  V  '  It  is,'  he  replied, '  a  needle  which  shows  the  time, 
while  my  body  chimes  the  hour;  or  rather,  if  you  please,  it, is  that 
which  chimes,  while  my  body  shows  the  hour ;  or  rather,  my  soul  is 
the  mirror  of  the  universe,  and  my  body  is  the  gilding  round  it :  thus 
moch  is^lear.' 

A  little  partisan  of  Locke  was  standing  close  by ;  and  when  they 
addressed  the  conversation  to  him, '  I  do  not  know,'  said  he, '  how  I 
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think,  but  I  know  that  I  have  never  thought  but  at  the  instance  of  my 
senses.  That  there  are  immaterial,  intelligent  beiuffs,  I  doubt  not; 
but  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  God  to  communicate  thought  to 
matter,  is  what  I  doubt  very  much.  I  revere  the  eternal  power ;  it 
does  not  belong  to  me  to  limit  it.  I  affirm  nothing.  I  am  content  to 
believe  that  there  are  many  more  possible  things  than  we  think  of.' 

The  Sirian  animal  smiled ;  he  did  not  find  this  individual  the  least 
wise  among  them ;  and  the  dwarf  of  Saturn  would  have  embraced 
the  follower  of  Locke,  but  for  the  disparity  of  size.  But  by  misfor* 
tune,  there  was  there  a  little  animalcule  in  a  square  bonnet,  who  inter- 
rupted all  the  animalcular  philosophers.  He  said  that  he  knew  the 
whole  secret ;  that  it  was  found  m  the  Summum  of  Saint  Thomas. 
He  eyed  the  two  celestials  from  head  to  foot ;  he  maintained  to  them 
that  their  persons,  their  planets,  their  suns,  their  stars,  were  made 
solely  for  man.  At  this  discourse,  our  two  travellers  gazed  eagerly 
one  upon  the  other,  half  strangling  with  that  irrepressible  laughter 
which,  s^ccording  to  Homer,  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  gods.  Their 
shoulders  and  their  stomachs  went  and  came ;  and  in  these  convul- 
sions, the  ship  which  the  Sinan  had  on  his  nail,  fell  into  the  breeches 
pocket  of  the  Satumian.  The  two  good  men  searched  for  it  a  long 
time ;  at  last  they  discovered  the  crew,  and  put  all  properly  to  rights. 
The  Sirian  recovered  the  little  mites,  and  spoke  to  them  with  great 
kindness,  though  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  somewhat  vexed  to  see 
that  these  infinitely  Smalls  had  an  arrogance  infinitely  great  He 
promised  to  make  for  them  a  choice  book*  on  philosophy,  written  in  a 
very  small  hand  for  their  use ;  and  that  in  that  book  they  should  see 
the  end  of  all  things.  Accordingly,  he  gave  them  this  treatise  before 
his  departure.  It  was  carried  to  Paris ;  but  when  the  Secretary  had 
opened  it,  he  saw  nothing  but  a  blank  book.  'Ah!'  said  he,  'I 
thought  so  !* 


SIGNS. 


I. 


Whsk  the  bright  rainbow  ahines  on  high 
Like  a  triumphal  arch,  ' 

Flung  o'er  the  dreadful  pageantry 
Of  the  dark  tempest's  march, 

Though  Btill  the  thunder  shakes  the  air, 

We  know  that  peace  will  soon  be  there. 


ti. 


I'hus,  when  the  sinner's  heart  begins 

To  look  toward  One  above. 
And  when  be  sorrows  for  his  sins, 

Comes  heaven's  own  sign  of  love ; 
And  though  still  falls  the  dark'ning  tear, 
We  know  a  holy  calm  is  near. 


III. 


When  th6  green  leaves  of  April  fillip 
And  the  spring  birds  are  mate^ 

And  the  rich  Autumn's  coronal 
Is  gemmed  with  ripened  fruit ; 

The  peasant  sees,  with  joyful  eye, 

The  blesflingof  his  labor  nigh. 


IV. 


And  80,  when  foils  Hope's  snnny  wreath^ 
That  crowned  our  first  spring  hours; 

And  when  the  chilly  band  of  Diath 
Plucks  all  life's  tender  flowers, 

We  will  not  weep ;  Gkxl  fills  their  place 

With  the  rich  treasures  of  his  grace. 


V. 


When  twilight  darkens  o'er  the  earth. 

And  the  low  breezes  sigh. 
The  lonely  evening  star  looks  forth, 

Like  to  a  seraph's  eye ; 
We  know 't  will  be,  one  short  hour  o'ir. 
But  one  among  a  thousand  more  I 


TI. 


So  when  the  parting  eonl  is  veiled 
With  drearuiess  uid  gloom. 

And  when  its  quiet  is  assailed 
With  terrors  of  the  tomb, 

The  holv  star  of  hope  is  given, 

To  herald  all  the  light  ofbeaven^ 
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PASSAIC: 


k    GROUP     OF     POSUS     TOnCHINQ     THAT     RIVEH. 


BY    FLACCUa. 


*Oh  eottid  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  aa  it  is  my  theme ; 
Though  deep,  yet  clear,  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull, 
Strong  without  rafe,  without  o'erflowing,  full** 
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TALE   THIRD. 
THE     WORTH     Of    BEAUTYl     Oft,    A     LOVER's    JOURNAL 

CANTO     ll.-^SKCtfND     L  O  Y  S  .  — C  O  N  C  L  UD  £  D. 


'  Jamsis,  Jamala,  )e  M  ■enl  sIAm  comim  J'aioiel' 


Db  8b?icnb< 


I. 


September  SB. 

Bbautt,  fatal  seal  of  Heaven, 
Stamps  the  holder  for  decay  t 

'Tis  tb'  hectic  flush  of  even, 
Heralding  the  death  of  day. 


viri. 


II. 


'T  is  the  bloom  of  bursting  roses, 
Where  the  worm  has  fixed  bis  fangs : 

Hues  the  tulip's  cup  discloses. 
Ere  a  withered  wreck  it  hangs. 


IIL 


T  is  the  shroud  of  crimson  gory, 
Autumn's  gaudy  funeral  pall. 

Robing  with  a  treacherous  glory 
Forest4eaves,  when  doomed  to  fall. 


IV. 


Maidens  I  all  the  charms  you  cherisb, 
Die  like  Nature's,  as  they  bloom; 

For  if  her  fair  beauties  perish, 
How  can  yours  escape  the  doom  7 


V, 


Those  fair  hands,  which  in  their  white- 
Rivals  now  with  lilies  glow,       [ness, 

Soon  with  lilies  lose  their  brightness. 
Soon  will  stains  pollute  their  snow. 


VI, 


0*er  those  cheeks  the  blushes  driven, 
Qleam  and  die  like  parting  day : 

Ah  1  too  like  the  tint  of  even, 
Not  like  it  to  fade  away ! 


vti. 


Those  sweet  eyes  so  softly  shrouded, 
Show  too  much  the  heavenly  cast, 

Not  at  moments  to  be  clouded  — 
Not  to  gloom  in  night  at  last. 

VOL,  xn. 


Oh  1  then  heavenly  graces  cherish. 
That  vour  skv,  at  morn's  decline. 

When  all  rosy  blushes  perish, 
With  the  blue  of  peace  may  shine ! 

—  StfUmhtr  S3L 

A  MOTE  from  Julia  sent  to-day, 
Takes  hope,  and  even  revenue  away : 
She  said  reflection  told  her  heart 
She  had  too  harshly  bid  me  part ; 
That  my  unlooked-for  suit  was  met 
With  treatment  she  must  e'er  regret ; 
That  she  was  but  a  wayward  chUd, 
To  anger  easily  beguiled ; 
That,  having  marked  my  frequent  boast 
My  heart  was  arrow-proof  to  love. 
She  sought  in  girlish  jest  to  prove 
Its  firm  resistance  to  the  most; 
And,  eaffcr  in  the  playful  war, 
Had  pusned  her  feigned  attacks  too  far. 
Till  at  my  sudden  vow  she  found 
The  scratch  she  meant  had  proved  a 

wound : 
That  no  reproaches  I  might  cast 
Could  match  her  own,  and  that  the  past 
Might  all  atonement  now  command. 
Even  to  the  end  I  sought,  her  hand  : 
Although  but  ill  my  wound  't  would  healy 
To  feign  a  love  she  could  not  feel. 
But,  if  such  gift  should  worthless  seem, 
Her  best,  her  friendliest  esteem 
Was  mine,  with  wishes  that  my  fate 
Might  find  a  more  deserving  mate. 
Oh !  comfort  sad  —  oh !  bitter  sweet  — 
Unclasped,  though  lifted  from  her  feet. 
Can  Friendship's  hand  for  love  atone  7 
I  ask  for  bread,  she  gives  a  stone. 
Blame,  blame  her  not  I  the  fault  is  here^ 
Can  form  and  face  like  this  endear  1 
Soul  I  why  this  carcass  drag  about. 
When  the  least  rent  would  let  thee  out, 
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To  soar  to  upper  regions  bright. 
Robed  in  some  angel  form  of  light? 
Sure  't  is  no  murder  to  set  free 
A  half-made,  wretched  thing  like  me! 

•  •  •  «  • 

Hold!  hold!  my  wandering,  maddening 
Nor  dare  to  act  for  Providence !    [sense, 
Oh !  rather  let  me  bear  my  load. 
Than  rush  so  rudely  on  my  God ! 
Shall  I,  a  low-born,  guilty  thing, 
Intrude  me  on  the  heavenly  King, 
And  brave  his  sacred  presence?    No  I 
When  he  invites  me,  will  I  go ; 
For  never  will  unbidden  euest 
Find  welcome  to  immortal  feast. 
Try,  try  me,  Heaven,  if  thou  wilt, 
But  keep  my  tempted  soul  from  guilt! 

Oetobtr  18. 

A  cLOuoT  day,  the  woods  I  ranged 

To  chase  in  vain  the  form  I  Bee:  , 
All  nature,  like  my  heart,  was  changed  — 

An  Autumn  change  to  her  and  me! 
Unconscious  to  the  spring  I  strayed, 

Where  late  we  roved ;  there  stood  the 
oak, 
There  gushed  the  waters  in  its  shade, 

Then  into  sighs  my  fcehngs  broke. 
Not  tears  ~ I  cannot  shed  a  tear;  Inow : 

Those   rain-drops  shower  no  longer 
The  passion -fire  within  my  heart  [flow. 

Has  dried  their  fount  —  they  cannot 
Winds,  clouds,  and  drizzling  mists  ca- 

Wilclly  along  the  autumn  sky :  [reered 
All  dismal  as  myself  appeared, 

And  lent  my  heart  sad  sympathy. 
.  •  •  •  • 

Not  all  —  not  all ;  one  speck  of  blue 
Shoots  through  my  clouds  the  heavenly 

hue: 
The  gentian  flower,  whose  azure  clear 
Completes  the  garland  of  the  year ; 
Which  ends  with  blue  as  it  began,  [man. 
To  mark  whence  dropped  the  wreath  to 
Sweetly  its  petals  tigntlv  rolled, 
Untwist  their  fringes  to  the  cold. 
In  lonely  beauty ;  rave  the  bloom 
That  lights  the  sick  leaves  to  the  tomb  : 
And  widely  round  mc,  as  I  gazed. 
The  final  conflagration  blazed !       [o'er. 
Poor  leaves  1  thus  scarred  and  crimsoned 
They  seem  all  butchered  in  their  gore  : 
Stabbed  by  the  frost,  and  left  for  dead, 
With  Murder's  mark  of  bloody  red. 
What  tints !  —  the  sumarh  bush  is  se«n 
Vermillion-tipped,  with  base  of  green ; 
And  where  each  leaf  overlaps  its  fellow, 
The  hidden  edge  is  gilt  with  yellow : 
While  crimson  vines  the  cedars  screen, 
And  starry  gum -leaves  tease  the  eyes 
With  purple,  pink,  and  creamy  dyes; 
With  ivid  spots  bespattered,  these, 
As  if  devoured  by  strange  disease 
But  monarch  of  the  glowing  trees, 
The  maple  rules  the  dazzhng  hour, 
Upsoaring  like  a  blazing  tower ; 
All  patched  with   hues,  all    pied    and 

freaked, 
With  scarlet,  gold,  and  damask  streaked, 
nd  when  the  chill  wind  rushing  came, 
le  forests  heaved  with  billowy  flame, 


And  loosened  leaves  whirled  Bwarming 

there, 
Like  glittering  sparks  along  the  air. 
Yes !  Nature,  in  our  cUme  of  blooma, 
On  funeral  pile  her  dead  oonsumea : 
No  slow  gradations  of  decay 
Deform  them  as  they  fade  away : 
No  sickly  hues,  no  foul  oflfenoe 
Of  rank  corruption,  shock  the  wnae ; 
But  in  one  universal  fire 
Of  sunset  glory,  they  expire! 

Mt  task  is  done— for  Ju^  meant, 
My  heart  this  fisrewell  sonnet  sent : 
Last  token  of  my  hapless  love ! 
Henceforth,  whatever  thrills  may  move^ 
Alone  unpitied  will  I  smart,  , 
Nor  show  the  world  my  naked  heart : 
Locked  ever  in  my  breast  shall  lie 
The  smouldering  flame,  till  it  or  I, 
Whoe'er  the  vanquished  be,  shall  die. 


80H1IET    TO     JULIA. 

How  kindly  Nature  dealt  lo  leave*  their  doom. 
And  lendt  their  anueet  bright  apparrciiiaf ! 
They  burn,  they  ilow,  and  every  breeze'a  wisf 
Fana  then  to  namea  which  feeoiingiy  coa- 

aume: 
Brilliant  with  hues,  thry  drop  into  the  l«ab, 
Out-bloumiDf  all  the  bloaranaof  their  aprinir. 
Oh !  thus,  fair  maiden !  when  the  Terror-King 
Shall  come  to  chaof  e  thy  glory  into  f  looot 
Thus  may  be  find,  in  thy  calm  hour  of  even, 
Thy  fenturea  lighted  with  a  sunset  glow-— 
Caught  from  the  opening  reaims  of  aoals  for* 

given  — 
From  those   best   rays  that  glad  the  htnrt 

below, 
Past  virtue,  present  peace,and  coming  Heaven, 
More  bright  than  all  the  rosea  on  them  now ! 

/         BVD    OP    JOTTBITAL. 


LoNO  years  mv  heart  the  ache  endured, 
Before  the  rankling  wound  was  cured : 
Meanwhile. with  lingering  suf!ering  tried, 
My  Julia  faded,  drooped,  and  died. 
There  is  a  dread,  a  fatal  pest, 
That  plants  its  seeds  within  the  breast, 
Whicn,  festering  there  to  wide  disease 
Eats  out  the  life  by  slow  degrees : 
Where  once  those  deadly  seeds  are  laid, 
Farewell  all  hope  from  mortal  aid ! 
li^nerring  as  witn  fleetest  dart. 
The  slow  destroyer  wastes  the  heart ; 
Whose  ravenous  fang,    that   constant 

preys, 
Far  more  than  rare  contagion  slays. 

As  fades  a  bloomy  cloud  at  eve, 
When  all  its  scattering  shreds  unweave, 
So  gauzy  as  it  sinks  in  blue, 
Th' lights  of  heav'n  show  twinkling  thro*, 
So  soft  she  melted  from  the  sight, 
And  fromher  features  broke  strange  light, 
As  if  throtfgh  dwindling  flesh  had  stole 
The  glimmering  star-light  of  the  soul. 

She  fell !  in  distant  land  she  lies, 
Denied  the  bliss  of  dying  eyes, 
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To  shed  their  last  fond  lingering  rays 
On  form  that  cheered  their  earliest  gaze. 
Now,  love !  forever  am  I  free  — 
That  hast  ao  traitorous  proved  to  me : 
That  smiled  when  wooing,  frowned  when 

won, 
Deceitful  as  the  evening  sun, 
Who  tints  tha  clouds  that  round  him 

press, 
With  an  unstable  loveliness : 
A  moment  glads  them  with  his  light, 
Then  giv^  them  up  to  misty  night. 
Each  rose  is  girt  with  thousand  thorns, 
Each  favor  by  a  thousand  scorns; 
And  where  one  sunny  smile  appears. 
There  gush  a  thousand  sighs  and  tears. 

Woman,  farewell  I  thy  dangerous  smile 
No  more  my  sore  heart  shall  b%guile : 
Now  safer  pleasure  do  I  find, 
To  meet  the  youne  of  thy  dc^r  kind  : 
Green  buds  before  tneir  charms  are  blown 
With  thorns  too  soft  to  wound,  or  slay ; 
As  wicfa  young  leopards  one  would  play. 
Before  their  dangerous  fangs  are  grown. 
Sweet,  gentle  pets  I    I  love  to  see 
Your  tncks,  to  place  you  on  my  knee ; 
To  watch  )[our  eyes,  whose  morning  rays 
ThoQffh  bright,  yet  bum  not  with  their 
blaze :  [tips. 

And  cheeks,  whose  peach  the  bloom  just 
Not  yet  too  tempting  for  the  lips: 
And  lips,  whose  cheaply-$[ranted  kiss 
Declares  unripe  their  precious  bliss : 
And  shouting  laugh,  unquelled  by  guile 
To  the  still  venom  of  the  smile : 
As  is  the  snake  of  warning  sound 
Less  fell  than  silent  adder  found. 

*T  is  sweet  to  see  the  fledglings  try 
Their  feeble  wings  before  they  fly : 
'T  is  sweet  to  search  the  well  of  eyes, 
To  find  where  truth  of  beauty  lies : 
To  watch  within  her  armory  fair, 
How  darts  are  forged  and  polished  there : 
To  mark  beginners  learn  to.  wield 
Of  beams  the  sword,  of  lids  the  shield  ; 
And  feel  them,  harmless  as  they  be, 
Thus  try  their  *  'prentice  hand'  on  me. 
Before  their  graduated  charms 
Make  war  on  hearts  with  practised  arms. 
Thus  gazinff,  I  fall  musing  too, 
On  coming  narms  they're  doomed  to  do ; 
The  groans,  the  tears,  the  wounds,  the 

smarts, 
The  bleeding  and  the  broken  hearts ; 
Rejoicing  in  my  safety  here, 
Tlioogh  purchased  at  a  price  most  dear. 

When  tired  of  harmless  joys  like  these, 
I  've  hidden  stores  among  tne  trees ; 
And  in  the  wild-wood  ever  find 
Fresh  beauties  to  delight  the  mind. 
Dear  Nature !  truest  love  to  me. 
When  shunned  by  all,  I  fly  to  thee ; 
By  every  winning  grace  adorned, 
Tnee  can  1  love,  and  be  unscorned  : 
To  thy  true  lover  constant  still, 
Thy  cnarms  ne'er  wound  the  heart  they 
thrill: 


The  only  love  of  all  the  rest 
That  smil'd  the  more,  the  more  I  press'd: 
Whose  chains  the  earliest  held  me  fast — 
My  first  love,  thou  shalt  be  my  last ! 

Where'er  my  wandering  footsteps  ply, 
Still  Beauty  meets  my  gladdened  eye. 
No  sleepy  rock,  no  humble  sod, 
I  find  by  her  light  foot  untrod. 
However  lone  my  hiding-place, 
Still  welcomes  me  her  winning  face. 
I  mount  the  hills  to  fields  of  air, 
She  waves  me  from  the  tree-tops  there : 
Now  twines  in  dance  with  frolic  vines, 
Now  coy  on  mossy  couch  reclines ; 
And,  breathing  odors  on  the  air, 
Sleeps  with  her  sister  violets  there : 
I  seek  the  .valleys ;  there  her  beam 
Of  silver  flashes  from  the  stream, 
And  'mid  the  tinkling  drops  her  voice 
Rings  in  my  ear,  'Rejoice!  Rejoice!' 
I  walk  at  eve  before  the  gloom, 
And  there  her  richest  blushes  bloom : 
I  greet  the  sunrise  from  the  hill. 
In  vain ;  she  is  before  me  still. 
And  when  the  thunder-ridden  cloud 
Groans  from  its  tortured  bosom  loud, 
As  on  its  cruel  rider  dashes. 
And  thickly  deals  his  fiery  lashes, 
All  lost  she  seems,  but  soon  divide 
The  terror-folded  curtains  wide, 

And  queenly  on  a  rainbow  hill  , 
With  crown  of  every  brilliant  stone. 
With  wreath  of  every  blossom  blown, 
She  smiles,  and  hails  me  from  her  throne 

'  Behold  me  with  you  still  !* 
Dear  Nature !  of  physicians  best, 
.To  heal  the  ills  that  wear  the  breast. 
Whose  skill  in  mortal  case  is  sure 
To  soothe  the  pang  it  cannot  cure. 
Still  let  to  thy  asylum  fair 
The  heart- sick  invalid  repair : 

He  '11  find,  whate'er  his  suffering, 
A  balmy  clime  in  every  bower, 
A  curing  herb  in  every  flower, 

And  health  in  every  spring  I 


POSTS  Cai  PT. 

Dbae  Reader  I  if  my  tedious  song 
Have  held  thy  patient  ear  so  long, 
And  if  the  trials  I  relate 
Have  waked  an  interest  in  my  fat& 
To  farther  trace  my  wayward  track. 
Till  thirty  years  •  are  on  my  back,' 
A  moment  s  patience  will  disclose 
The  happy  issue  of  my  woes : 
Yes,  happy !  Reader,  give  me  joy  ! 
The  form  that  witchecTme  when  a  boy 
Long-parted,  is  at  last  my  own : 
An  early  widow,  childless,  lone, 
In  want,  for  he  that  won  tier  eyes 
Had  proved  unworthy  such  a  prize  — 
My  aid  was  claimed  to  shield  from  harm 
Love  walks  with  Pity  arm  in  arm. 
And  hearts  long-lost  on  truant  track, 
Still  to  their  early  haunts  go  back : 
And  she,  that  in  ner  morning  hour 
Felt  not  my  sun  of  passion^  power, 
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Yet  in  life's  steady  noon  confessed 
The  melting  god  had  won  her  breaai. 

Now  pangs,  and  fears,  and  perils  past, 
In  peaceful  port  I'm  anchored  fast; 

And,  after  trial's  heavy  toll. 
Long-sought  promotion,  reign  at  last 

The  idol  of  a  woman's  soul  1 
But  hark !  what  tones  of  merry  cheer 
Now  challenge  to  a  romp  my  ear  7 
'T  is  Uttlo  Anna's  shout  I  hear ! 
Dear  child  I  she  has  her  mother's  eyes, 
Blue,  softly  blue,  as  summer  skies; 
And  all  her  wealth  of  wavine  hair. 
And  all  the  twinkling  spangles  there. 
Bright  sparks !  that  m  my  early  days 
Kindled  my  heart  to  such  a  blaze! 

But  though  its  blessings  be  not  few, 
Even  wedlock  has  its  trials  too :    [blow. 
Heaven  gave,  then  smote  with  sudden 
Our  pnde,  oar  eldest  born,  as  though 
Repenring  of  a  gift  so  rare, 
Or  deeming  else  that  aught  so  fair 
No  worldly  ordeal  need  endure, 
To  prove  a  soul  already  pure, 
It  plucked  the  flower  at  dawn  of  day, 
Before  the  earliest  breath  of  care 
Had  brushed  its  mornina:  dews  away. 
When  the  first  stunning  blow  had  passed, 
Came  comfort  in  its  suite  at  last. 

Lost  cherub !  in  our  musings  lone, 
We  feel  thou  art  not  wholly  gone : 
There  's  not  a  star  in  yon  blue  deep, 
That  seeks  from  twilient  cloud  to  peep. 
But  our  fond,  willing  hearts  declare 
Thy  own  dear  eyes  are  trembling  there : 
There's  not  a  summer  sigh  thatneaves 
Among  the  chafing  forest  leaves, 
But  in  the  gentle  rush  it  brings, 
We  hear  the  rustUne  of  thy  wings  : 
At  hush  of  night,  when  every  thrill 
In  Silence'  smothering  arms  is  still, 
Creeps  thy  soft  whisper  in  my  brain, 
'  Be  just  (  and  we  shall  meet  again  V 


Thou  bright  and  star-like  spirit ! 

That  in  my  visions  wild 
I  see  mid  heaven's  seraphic  host, 

Oh!  canst  thou  be  my  child  ? 

n. 

My  grief  is  quenched  in  wonder, 

And  pride  arrests  my  sighs : 
A  branch  f^om  this  unworthy  stoek, 

Now  blossoms  in  the  skies ! 

III. 
Our  hopes  of  thee  were  lofty  — 

•But  have  we  cause  to  grieve') 
Oh !  could  our  proudest,  fondest  wish 

A  nobler  fate  conceive  1 

IV. 

The  little  weeper,  tearless 
T  he  sinner  snatched  from  sin, 

The  babe  to  more  than  manhood  grown, 
^re  childhood  did  begin  I 


V. 


And  I,  thy  earthly  teacher, 
Would  blush  tny  powers  to 

Thou  art  to  me  the  parent  now, 
And  I  a  child  to  thee! 


VI. 


Thy  braih  so  un  instructed, 

While  in  this  lowly  state, 
Now  threads  the  mazy  track  of  spheres^ 

Or  reads  the  book  of  fate. 


VII. 


Thine  eyes  so  curbed  in  vision, 
Now  range  the  realms  of  si»oe : 

Look  down  upon  the  rolling  stars. 
Look  up  to  God's  own  &ce ! 


viii. 


Thy  little  hand,  so  helpless, 
That  scarce  its  toys  could  bold, 

Now  clasps  its  mate  in  holy  prayer, 
Or  strikes  a  harp  of  gold. 


IX. 


Thy  feeble  feet,  unsteady, 
That  tottered  as  they  trod. 

With  angels  walk  the  heavenly  ways* 
Or  stand  before  their  God. 


X. 


Nor  is  thy  tongue  less  skilful ; 

Before  the  throne  divine 
'T  is  pleading  for  a  mother's  weal, 

As  once  she  prayed  for  thine ! 


XI. 


What  bliss  is  born  of  sorrow ! 

'T  is  never  sent  in  vain : 
The  heavenly  surgeon  maims,  to  save 

He  gives  no  useless  pain. 


XII. 


Our  God,  to  call  us  homeward, 

His  only  Son  sent  down ; 
And  now.  still  more  to  tempt  us  there, 

Has  taken  up  our  own. 


c  one  Lu  S.IO  n. 

Faib  reader  !  for  thy  gentle  eyesi 
However  critics  may  despise  • 

My  simple  tale,  will  grieve  to  part 
With  lowliest  lay  that  feeds  the  heart 
With  notes  of  honest  love  and  truth, 
And  all  the  rosy  dreams  of  youth, 
And  every  trial,  grief^  and  scorn, 
For  woman's  sake  by  lover  borne, 
And  reverence  deep  for  beauty's  sheen, 
In  flower,  or  sky,  wherever  seen: 
But  most  in  her  true  dweUing -place, 
The  rosy  clime  of  woman's  face -^ 
Fair  reader !  in  whose  morning  cheek 
The  chasinof  blushes  freshly  break, 
My  moral,  if  thou  fain  wouldst  find 
Such  fruit  with  flowery  verse  entwined. 
Is,  not  to  boast  thee  of  thy  power, 
In  bloiamiog  youth's  triumphant  hour  ; 
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For  beauty  is  a  traveUiog  grace, 
That  knows  no  long  abiSng- place ; 
Whose  welcome  is  a  cheating  bliss, 
Whose  greeting  is  her  parting  kiss  : 
And  he^  the  youth  now  by  thee  wooing, 
With  eyes  in  vain  thy  favor  suing, 
If  haply  on  his  face  like  mine 
No  proud  and  winning  graces  shine. 
Let  him  learn  patience ;  soon  departs 
The  hour  when  beauty  governs  Hearts ; 
On  which  a  wiser  time  shall  press, 
To  crown  his  struggles  with  success : 
Let  all  with  trials  weary,  wait 
With  better  patience  from  my  fate; 
And  soon  wul  fl]^  disheartening  gloom, 
Or,  hngering,  will  with  rainbows  bloom. 

For  who  could  love  a  cloudless  sky. 
With  one  perennial  blue  on  high, 


With  one  wide-blazins  glow  of  light, 
Untempered  to  the  aching  sieht  7 
Without  one  passing  vapor,  Brief, 
To  vieid  a  mementos  cool  relief, 
To  hedge  the  heaven  in  fleecy  coil, 
And  raise  its  beauty  by  the  foil  1 
Without  one  solemn  thunder-speech, 
Allegiance  to  our  God  to  teach  ? 

No  I  since  the  strife  the  spirit  mends. 
We  '11  greet  the  storm  His  wisdom  sends ; 
And,  like  the  sun  in  tempest-fray, 
Fisht  through  the   wrack  our  gnllant 
Till,  safe  at  sunset-hour  at  last,      [way ; 
Triumphant  over  trials  .past, 
The  very  clouds  that  prostrate  lie, 
Reflect  the  blaze  of  victory ; 
And,  like  bright  ranks  of  captive  foes, 
Complete  our  triumph  at  tne  close ! 


THE     END. 


y^ 


ON  DON. 


MAKRATBI     A     WALK     OUT     Of     TOWN:     BT     THK     'AMI^ICAN     IN      PARII.' 


The  sun  peeps,  like  a  cherub  over  Greenwich  Hill;  the  buds  are 
bursting  from  theiv  husks  in  Saint  James'  Park ;  and  the  swallow 
repairs  its  nest  under  the  eaves  of  the  old  Abbey : 

'  Furor  jam  cceli  aBcjuinoctialis 
Jucuildis  zephyri  silescit  auris. 
Valete  hommum  ca3tus, 
Mens  jam  prsstrepidans  avet  vagari.' 

It  is  well  there  are  odes  ready  made  to  the  Spring  :  I  should  have 
otherwise  begun  this  letter  with  an  invocation  to  the  Muses.  Our 
rural  tastes  revive  with  this  season  as  naturally  as  the  vegetation. 
We  leave  the  town  instinctively,  as  the  bees  their  hive.  England 
has  a  full  compensation  for  the  damps  and  vapors  of  winter,  in  the 
length  and  beauty  of  her  summer's  days.  In  July  Aurora  opens  her 
eye-lids  at  three,  and  Apollo  unyokes  his  steeds  not  sooner  than  ten 
of  an  evening.  Day  and  Night,  too,  meet  each  other  with  gentle 
and  courteous  approaches,  and  not  with  blunt,  unceremonious  obtru- 
sion, as  in  our  unmannerly  Pennsylvania.  At  six,  I  stood  upon  the 
Westminster  Bridge,  looking  out  upon  the  misty  wilderness  of 
houses,  and  the  steeples  and  towers  peering  over  the  smoke  of  the 
dim  city.  It  is  a  low,  squat-looking  town,  Westminster,  but  prettily 
relieved  by  the  winding  Thames,  and  palace  gardens,  the  Abbey, 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  in  the  distant  prospect  are  old 
Sommerset,  the  Tower,  Monument,  Bank,  and  Gresham's  Palace, 
where  meet  the  antipodes  on  'Change.     Hindostan, 

-^—  '  And  thy  silvery  soil,  Peru, 
To  get  themselves  discounted  by  the  Jew.' 


The  river,  too,  is  scanned  by  broad,  uncovered  bridges,  alive  with 
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their  pigmy  multitudes,  and  covered  with  all  sorts  of  craft,  more 
than  twelve  thousand  atr  a  look ;  frigates,  barges,  scullers,  skiflO^,  the 
grave  East-India-man,  moving  with  solemn  gravity  toward  the 
dock,  and  the  gilded  wherry  scudding  along,  beautiful  as  Cleopatra's; 
the  air  love-sick  with  clustered  ladies  and  their  cavaliers;  and  a 
pitchy  cloud  of  coal-boats,  with  swarms  of  smutty  coal-heavers  and 
sailors,  iloat  with  the  lubberly  stream,  knocking  against  each  other, 
or  warp  inward  with  the  east  wind ;  and  steamers  at  the  wharf-side 
lie  fizzing,  or  puffing,  and  blustering  set  out  upon  their  voyages ;  or 
afar  off,  streak  the  heavens  with  their  smoke.  '  Boa-sa  f  Boa-sd  ?* 
croaked  a  dozen  of  watermen,  as  I  slipped  from  the-  bridge, 
hoarse  as  the  ravens  of  the  Mahonoy,  and  with  a  brevity  worthy  of 
Negro  Hill,  recommending  their  boats.  But  I  had  allowed  my- 
self a  wider  charter,  and  pursued  my  journey  on  foot  to  the  south- 
west. 

I  passed  Vauxhall  in  its  morning  deshabille,  smelling  of  the  night's 
debauch,  and  bowed  respectfully  to  the  reverend  Lambeth,  the 
dwelling  of  the  Archbishop ;  its  Gothic  confusion  of  battlements  ; 
its  thirteen  acres  of  exquisite  gardens ;  its  lawn,  covered  with  the  sofb 
emerald  g^eenof  the  new  spring,  and  venerable  trees  that  overshade 
the  palace  to  its  roofs ;  with  its  parish  church,  St.  Mary's.  I  saw 
here  in  the  cemetery  the  grave  of  a  woman  once  notoriously  cele- 
brated through  the  world,  the  Countess  de  la  Motte.  The  Saxon 
kings  had  a  mansion  here,  and  the  great  Hardicanute  died  in  it  in 
1042 ;  a  merry  death,  amid  the  jollity  of  a  wedding  dinner.  The 
king's  sister,  the  Countess  Goda,  lived  on  the  very  site  of  the  present 
palace  ;  and  here  Toni,  a  noble  dame,  led  Gytha,  Clapa's  beauteous 
daughter,  to  the  altar ;  and  here  stands,  facing  the  Thames  on  the 
southwest  corner,  a  silent  monument  of  human  folly  and  cruelty ; 
the  Lollard's  Tower,  the  prison-house  of  the  followers  of  Wicklifie. 
Among  the  existing  relics  are  staples  and  rings  in  the  wall,  to  which 
tlie  victims  were  chained,  before  being  brought  to  the  stake.  One 
beautiful  niche  you  see,  between  the  windows  in  the  third  story,  used 
to  contain  a  statue  of  Saint  Thomas  k  Becket.  What  has  become  of 
it  ?  In  the  garden,  Cardinal  Pole  planted  with  his  own  Catholic 
hands  two  fig-trees,  which  are  celebrated  all  over  the  country  for  the 
fine  white  and  delicious  fruit  they  furnish  to  his  heretical  descen- 
dants. They  are  above  fifty  feet  high,  and  cover  a  surface  of  forty 
feet  in  diameter.  In  the  great  Gothic  wall,  which  is  ninety-three 
feet  by  thirty-eight,  and  fifty  high,  and  carved  with  a  profusion  of 
images,  there  is  a  mitre  between  four  negroes'  heads;  and  the  crest  of 
the  Archbishop  is  the  head  of  a  negro  crowned.  What  is  the  reason 
ecclesiastical  and  also  ladies'  arms  of  now-a-days  have  no  crests  1 
Among  the  distinguished  tenants  of  this  palace,  you  must  not  forget 
Archbishop  Cranmer.  Here  he  confirmed,  and  after  three  years  an- 
nulled, the  marriage  of  Anna  Boleyn  with  Henry.  Do  you  wish  to 
see  an  abridged  list  of  his  household  {  A  steward,  treasurer,  comp- 
troller, gamators,  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  caterer,  clerk  of  the  spicery, 
yeoman  of  the  ewry,  bakers,  pantlers,  yeoman  of  the  horse,  yeoman 
ushers,  butlers  of  wine  and  ale,  larders,  squilleries,  ushers  of  the  hall, 
"oorters,  sewers,  cup-bearer,  grooms  of  the  chamber,  marshal,  groom 
^hers,  almoner,  cooks,  chandler,  butchers,  master  of  the  horse,  yeo- 
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man  of  the  wardrobe,  and  harbingers.  Three  tables  were  served  in 
the  hall  at  the  same  time.  The  Archbishop's  for  peers  of  the  realm, 
and  gentlemen  of  eminent  quality ;  the  almoner's  for  chaplains  and 
other  clergy  and  guests;  and  the  steward's  for  the  other  gentlemen. 
What  a  pity  to  leave  so  good  a  kitchen,  to  be  burnt  at  Oxford  ! 

A  great  advantage  one  has  in  England,  is  the  convenience  of  fill- 
ing up  a  letter  any  where  with  little  historic  bits,  without  any  other 
expense  than  of  memory.  The  English  (though  the  assertion  may 
seem  violent)  admire  us  as  much  almost  as  themselves;  but  unless 
they  write  satires  against  us,  how  make  a  book  1  Now  of  this  palace 
I  could  tell  you,  if  1  had  time,  a  great  deal  more ;  how  Essex  was  im- 
prisoned here  ;  how  a  queen  of  England  took  shelter  here  in  a  cold 
December  night ;  how  Queen  Mary,  to  see  Cardinal  Pole,  paid  a  visit 
here  at  five  o'clock,  p.  m.,  July  21,  1556,  and  dined  here  with  the 
Cardinal  the  eighth  of  August  the  following  year ;  how  Wat  Tyler 
and  his  rebels  plundered  the  palace,  beheading  Archbishop  Sudbury, 
and  drinking  all  his  wine  ;  dolia  vino  referta  canfregerunif  hauserunt' 
que  ;  how  Peter  the  Great  came  hither  to  an  ordination  ;  and  how  the 
palace  was  robbed  of  <£3000  worth  of  plate :  finally,  how  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  entertained  here  by  Archbishop  Parker  ;  and  being 
Coasted,  how  she  rose  and  made  a  speech,  thanking  the  prelate  for  hia 
hospitality,  and  concluding  with  an  acknowledgment  to  Mrs.  Parker 
in  the  following  complimentary  manner :  '  And  you  —  Madam  I  can- 
not call  you,  and  Mistress  I  am  ashamed  to  call  you,  so  that  I  know 
not  what  to  call  you  —  nevertheless,  I  thank  you.'  What  vvould  they 
call  Mrs.  Parker  now  1  As  the  Archbishop  takes  rank  next  the 
royal  family,  his  lady  has  no  doubt  some  honorary  designation.  What 
an  infinity  of  things  a  villager  of  Schuylkill  county,  coming  into 
Britain,  knows  nothing  of  1    I  should  be  as  puzzled  as  the  Queen. 

The  palace  contains  now  a  fine  gallery  of  paintings,  and  a  library 
of  25,000  volumes;  and  a  library  of  ms.  registers  of  the  church,  on 
a  variety  of  subjects.  The  Grate-House  is  a  superb  building;  at  the 
entrance  is  distributed  to  thirty  poor  of  Lambeth  the  Archbishop's 
dolt.  It  consists  of  fifteen  quarter  loaves,  nine  stone  of  beef,  and 
five  shillings  in  half  pence,  in  three  portions,  thrice  a  week.  This 
dole,  which  used  to  be  dispensed  at  the  gates  of  royalty,  and  of  all 
the  nobility,  is  now  confined  to  his  grace  of  Canterbury.  The  Lord 
Mayor— under  what  pretext  ?  —  comes  hither  upon  the  annual  pro- 
cession, in  his  barge,  to  receive  also  his  dole  ;  sixteen  bottles  of  the 
Archbisop's  prime  wine.  It  is  well  his  grace  has  c£60,000  a  year,  if 
it  is  to  be  doled  out  in  this  manner. 

I  passed  to  the  left  of  Battersea,  where  was  bom  (and  died) 
Bolingbroke,  and  not  far  from  it.  Gibbon ;  an  infidel  neighborhood, 
too  near  the  religious  odor  of  Lambeth.  In  a  quiet  and  romantic 
spot  in  its  vicinity,  Wellington  and  Earl  Winchelsea  fought  their 
little  Waterloo.  Next,  in  a  delightful  plain,  rose  up  to  view  Clap- 
ham  and  its  cockney  villas.  The  traders  both  of  London  and  Pari» 
having  acquired  a  certain  sum,  usually  procure  themselves  houses  and 
gardens  in  the  environs  of  the  capital,  and  retire  ;  there  to  lead  a 
monotonous  life  of  gossip,  reading  news,  going  to  town  and  returning 
on  foot,  on  a  nag;  or  in  a  carriage  of  one  or  two  horses,  according  to- 
tfaeir  revenue.  Happy  American !  who  closes  his  eyes  upon  his  hoarded 
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chest ;  struggles  through  his  thiity  years  of  restless  toil,  dies,  and 
leaves  his  heir  the  glorious  privilege  of  doing  nothing !  I  bribed  a 
passenger,  with  a  smile  and  good  words,  to  show  me  the  villa  of  Wil- 
berforce,  elegant  in  its  neat  simplicity,  and  quite  enough  of  itself  to 
give  dignity  to  this  unfashionable  district.  And  now  I  reached  the 
goal  for  which  I  had  set  out,  the  country  house  of  Mrs.  Tbrale  at 
Streatham. 

I  walked  about  the  gardens  with  such  reverence  as  becomes  one 
who  treads  upon  consecrated  ground.  The  genius  of  the  place,  you 
know,  is  Doctor  Johnson.  With  feelings  not  very  different,  I  have 
entered  one  of  those  long-forsaken  Presbyterian  meeting-houses, 
overgrown  with  brushwood  and  moss,  by  the  lonely  Juniatta ;  where 
one  feels  yet  the  presence  of  the  Deity  once  worshipped  there. 
There  is  a  spacious  dwelling,  with  out-houses,  hot-houses,  vineyards, 
and  a  walled  garden ;  all  which  have  been  left  to  moulder  away,  or 
grow  into  a  wilderness,  since  twelve  years.  The  unpruned  branches 
of  the  lime  trees  are  drooping  over  the  damp  aisles ;  jessamines  are 
straggling  about  in  a  hundred  entanglements ;  flower-beds  are  choked 
up  with  weeds  and  briars,  matted  and  clotted  over  the  walks  ;  walks 
that  once  so  gently  kissed  tl^e  light  foot  of  the  beautious  Thrale. 
The  present  proprietor  of  the  estate  is  called  Philips,  a  miser  and 
barbarian,  who  has  wantonly  cut  down  the  best  trees,  and  even  a 
cedar,  planted  by  Johnson  himself,  under  his  window.  I  have  pro- 
cured a  piece  of  it  made  into  cups,  in  which  we  may  one  day  drink 
*  Old  Sam's'  health  in  the  new  world.  I  added  half  a  crown  to  the 
price,  with  injunctions  upon  the  farmer  to  preserve  a  favorite  May- 
tree  of  Mrs.  Thralo's,  and  a  threat  oi  bad  crops,  if  he  suffer  a  leaf  of 
it  to  be  touched.  As  I  come  from  afar,  the  prophecy  and  malediction 
may  perhaps  not  be  disregarded.  If  this  Caliph  Omar,  Philips,  comes 
ever  into  Adam-street,  have  him  tarred  and  feathered  at  my  expense. 
But  the  sun  yet  shines  sweetly  upon  the  decaying  tenement ;  the 
honey-bee  gathers  its  nectar  from  the  thyme ;  and  the  humming-bird 
is  buzzing  upon  the  ragged  honey-suckle.  Cold-blooded  Mammon, 
with  all  the  devotedness  of  his  worship,  cannot  establish  an  abso- 
lute sovereignty  upon  the  earth. 

I  found  an  old  lady  here,  a  kind  of  she-Boswell,  who  knew  Johnson, 
and  kindly  related  some  particulars  of  his  residence  and  visits  at 
Thrale's.  *  I  used  to  see  him,'  she  said,  '  lie  under  this  tree  for  hours 
reading,  and  all  the  while  sticking  his  knife  into  the  bark,  and  he  did 
not  seem  to  know  it.  I  used  to  stand  and  look  at  him  going  up  that 
long  avenue  of  elms,  of  a  Sabbath,  to  church,  there  on  the  hill.  One 
while  he  would  walk  fast,  then  slow ;  and  then  he  would  stand  still 
altogether,  with  a  book  close  to  his  face,  and  sometimes  came  into 
service  when  it  was  a'  most  over.  This  room,  Sir,  was  the  library; 
a  good  part  of  the  dictionary  was  wrote  in  it,  and  the  Toets ;  and  he 
had  a  desk  on  each  side  of  the  window.  His  bed  chamber  was  just 
overhead  ;  that  was  Mrs.  Thrale's  chamber,  with  the  mahogany  doors 
and  closets.  The  dear  woman  !  There  is. the  very  identical  paper ; 
and  that  May  tree,  opposite  her  window,  w^  her  favorite  tree  of  all 
the  gardens.' 

And  why  did  Johnson  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Thrale  ? 

'  Why,  Sir,  because  she  married  that  fellow  Pozzi,  her  daughter's 
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music-master,  that  the  Doctor  did  not  like.  He  said  to  her,  (you  know 
her  husband  was  a  brewer,)  '  Madam,  I  thought  you  entire,*  and  I 
find ' 

Was  Johnson  ever  convicted  of  this  pun  in  his  life-time  ]  I  felt 
something  like  a  sudden  tremor  of  heart,  at  being  within  the  same 
walls  that  had  so  often  thundered  with  the  giant's  voice.  And  now  I 
ran  about  the  house  alone.  Here  Mrs.  Thrale  brewed  mischief,  while 
her  husband  brewed  beer ;  and  here  she  made  a  pudding  and  here  a 
book ;  recollecting  its  eventful  histories,  and  imagining  more.  The 
kitchen,  judging  from  its  size  and  cooking  apparatus,  must  have  been 
one  of  the  immense  considerations  of  the  household.  But  slimy 
worms  and  snails  are  creeping  upon  the  hearths  and  walls,  once  so 
embalmed  with  the  perfume  of  good  dinners ;  and  a  sickly  vapor 
sleeps  in  its  vaults,  like  the  carbonic  damp,  scarce  supporting  life. 

1  sat  up  the  best  part  of  a  night  once,  in  America,  reading  manu- 
script letters  of  Mrs.  Thrale  to  Conway.  In  one  she  says :  '  If  you 
go  to  Streatham,  you  will  will  see  the  poor  library  dismantled  of  books. 
Over  it  is  Dr.  Johnson's  chamber.'  Only  think  of  her,  at  three-score 
and  ten,  loving  this  player ;  '  as  fair  a  soul,'  she  says, '  as  was  en- 
shrined ever  in  human  clay.'  Her  letters  would  do  credit  to  sixteen, 
for  vivid  imagination,  and  intense  ardor  of  amorous  affection.  They 
would  furnish  the  public  a  literary  curiosity,  if  propriety  would  justify 
their  publication. 

At  this  village  of  Streatham,  I  should  not  forget  that  a  gentleman, 
resident  of  the  place,  took  me  to  his  home,  introduced  me  to  his  wife, 
and  that  they  sent  roe  away  loaded  wi(h  kindnesses.  If  perchance 
you  find  near  Pine-Hill  any  one  called  Smith,  (for  this  is  the  name,) 
take  him  in  and  give  him  a  hearty  welcome ;  roast  mutton,  straw- 
berries, gooseberry  wine,  and  a  bunch  of  fiowers.  It  is  not  the  direct 
way,  but  no  other  occurs  just  now,  of  requiting  this  debt  of  hospi- 
tality. One  meets  here  such  acts,  cold  and  inaccessible  as  the  people 
are,  more  frequelitly  than  in  any  other  country  I  know  of,  except  our 
southern  states.  To  an  Englishman's  generosity,  ce  n^eU  que  le  pre- 
mier pus  qui  coute. 

I  walked  two  miles  beyond  Streatham  into  Wimble«V>n  Park. 
Earl  Spencer,  who  resides  here,  has  deligntful  prospects.  Adjoining 
is  a  house  once  occupied  by  the  Prince  de  Cond^.  It  is  quite  a  mili- 
tary spot.  A  battle  was  fought  here  between  Ethelbert  and  some 
West  Saxon,  and  at  a  pretty  place  called  Merton  is  the  dwelling  of 
that  most  glorious  of  Neptune's  favorites.  Nelson.  He  staid  here  to 
let  his  fangs  grow  for  Trafalgar.  The  Wandal  creeps  by,  now 
through  the  meadows,  now  the  sweet  solitude  of  the  woods,  till  she 
receives  the  kisses  of  her  mate  upon  her  maiden  cheek.f     It  waa 

here  that, 

'  From  courts  and  senates  Peiham  found  repose, 
By  the  soft  windings  of  the  silent  Mole.' 

These  two  streams,  uniting  their  little  dignity  of  rivers,  abont  four 
miles  west  of  London,  pay  dieir  tribute  to  the  lordly  Thames.     On 

♦  As  Whitbbbad's  '  Entire^*  or  pure  malt-Ii^uor. 

t  The  English  poets,  in  defiance  of  grammatical  propriety,  have  made  this  river  hna* 
nine. 

VOL.  xvi,  20 
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Wimbledon  Common  they  show  the  house  in  which  Home  Tooke 
died,  in  1812. 

I  next  stood  upon  the  heights  of  Norwood,  overlooking  London  at 
six  miles  distance ;  a  prospect  scarce  inferior  in  beauty  to  Richmond 
Hill.  It  presents  an  endless  landscape  of  green  pastures,  magnificent 
Till  as,  forests  of  rich  woodland,  houses  issuing  out  from  clumps  of 
trees,  and  the  distant  spires  and  towers  of  the  metropolis.  I  saw 
here,  and  for  the  first  time,  what  forms  a  part  of  the  poetical  machinery 
of  the  Island,  a  collection  of  Gypsies.  About  a  dozen,  male  and 
female,  sat  on  the  ground  near  a  road,  looking '  wild  as  haggards  of  the 
rock ;'  long,  soft,  and  glossy  black  hair  falling  profusely  about  their 
faces ;  the  women  in  straw  bonnets  and  cloaks  of  glaring  colon, 
mostly  red.  Crazy  Nora,  so  well  known  in  the  Philadelphia  streets, 
is  a  good  enough  representative  of  the  women.  They  sit  squat  upon 
the  earth,  and  rise,  scatter,  and  collect,  with  the  simultaneous  and 
rapid  movement  of  well-trained  infantry.  A  wagon  stood  by,  with 
a  donkey;  in  this  they  carry  their  tents,  kettles,  and  provisions. 
They  sat  about  a  fire  of  dry  sticks,  watching  a  boiling  pot.  One  of 
them,  a  girl  with  black  and  piercing  eyes,  approached,  and  unsealing 
the  book,  of  fates,  for  a  shilling  made  very  flattering  predictions  in  my 
favor.  This  tribe  furnishes  a  wonderful  lesson  on  the  nature  of  the 
human  species.  Talk  of  our  savages  :  these  people  have  been  born 
and  bred  in  the  very  heart  of  the  most  civilized  communities  for 
ages,  and  in  spite  of  extreme  poverty  and  unrelenting  persecution, 
still  cling  to  their  vagrant  habits. 

Beulah  Spa  is  a  mineral  spring  on  these  grounds.  It  has  about 
forty  acres  tastefully  laid  out,  and  two  hotels,  and  is  much  frequented. 
Here  I  waited  for  to-morrow.  Beulah  Spa  has  witnessed,  in  its  close 
and  tangled  forests,  I  know  not  how  many  flirts :  in  the  sweet  oppor- 
tunities of  the  night,  I  know  not  how  many  glozing  words  have  crept 
into  the  hearts  of  unwary  virgins.  How  should  I  know,  but  from 
report  1  I  wandered  late  myself  in  the  tufted  wood,  and  upon  '  the 
quaint  mazes  of  the  wanton  green,'  and  heard  gigglings  in  the  hedges, 
of  girls,  certainly  not  on  their  first  rendezvous.  I  wished  to  see  the 
exhibition  of  an  English  qtoonlight.  It  was  delightful ;  but  you  have 
seen,  in  our  transparent  SKies,  the  large  moon  look  down  upon  the 
lonely  vale  of  the  Catawissa;  where  the  wailing  whip-poor-will 
brings  the  still  evening  on  ;  where  the  owl  hoots  upon  your  window- 
sill,  and  the  katy-did  pours  forth  its  evening  song. 

A  short  and  delightful  walk,  in  the  fresh  morning,  brought  me  to 
Beckenbam,  and  its  old  church.  Of  all  things,  give  me  a  church, 
when  there  is  no  one  by.  It  seems  like  a  private  interview  vnth  the 
Deity ;  and  beside  the  religious  feeling,  there  is  to  me  in  the  churches 
of  these  old  countries  always  a  sentiment  of  romance.  I  can  wander 
back  among  the  Druid  priests,  the  Woden  and  Thor,  and  old  gothic 
divinities ;  or  I  can  see  holy  friars  at  their  heads,  and  pretty  nuns, 
prettier  in  their  piety.  Sometimes  a  miserable  historian  comes  across 
me  with  his  wisdom,  and  telling  me  of  Inigo  Jones  and  Christopher 
Wren,  much  to  my  displeasure,  dissipates  the  delusion.  What  sad 
havoc  science,  experiment,  and  facts  are  making  of  our  admiration 
and  our  veneration  too !  We  believed  once  that  the  Almighty  thun- 
dered in  the  clouds,  as  the  Romans  that  Jove  hurled  the  lightning  with 
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bis  '  red  right  hand.'     Alas  !  what  is  our  obligation  to  Franklin  for 
his  kites,  and  to  Newton  for  his  school-boy  nomenclature  of  the  skies  i 

'  Earthly  god-fathers  of  heaven's  lights,  ' 

Who  gave  a  name  to  every  fixed  star. 
With  no  more  profit  of  the  ahining  nights, 
Than  those  that  walk  and  wot  not  what  they  are.* 

While  I  strayed  through  the  grave-yard,  thinking  over  the  '  guilt- 
less Crom wells/  and  '  inglorious  Miltons/  compounded  here  with 
their  native  duat,  and  surveying  every  thing,  an  utter  stranger,  as 
from  another  planet  •  •  •  But  where  is  man  a  etranger  upon 
the  civilized  earth  1  On  a  erave  on  which  I  looked  carelessly,  I  read, 
*Lo  !  where  the  silent  marble  weeps  /'  I  thought  it  had  been  printed 
only  in  a  book.  It  was  Gray's  identical  epitaph  upon  Mrs.  Clarke's 
grave. 

A  delightful  walk  of  a  mile  now  placed  me  in  Dulwich,  one  of  the 
classical  spots  of  the  environs.  There  is  a  college  here  ('  GodVGifl') 
founded  by  an  actor,  who  had  celebrity  in  his  time,  ^nd  played  with 
Shakspeare,  named  Allen.  The  master  also  is  required  to  bear  the 
same  name.  It  was  endowed  for  the  support  of  twelve  old  men,  and 
as  many  old  women,  and  the  education  of  twenty-four  boys.  By  the 
rise  of  property,  the  bequest  has  become  of  exceeding  value,  but  the 
government,  following  the  letter  and  not  the  spirit  of  the  will,  still 
apply  the  augmented  means  to  the  original  number.  Allen  resided 
here ;  and  the  actress  Nan  Cately  was  born  here.  The  place  has 
quite  a  histrionic  reputation.  I  found  a  gallery  of  paintings,  an 
appendage  of  the  college,  in  which  I  passed  the  morning  with  delight. 

At  my  d6butin  Europe,  I  had  no  taste  in  pictures,  though  very 
fond  of  the  originals ;  nor  indeed  much  taste  in  any  thing  else.  But 
by  dint  of  standing  two  hours  at  a  stretch  before  the  snowy  marble 
bosom  of  the  Queen  of  Love,  in  the  Tuilleries,  and  living  a  whole  life 
of  twelve  months  in  the  Louvre,  and  going  thrice  a  week  to  thd 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  now 

I  am  a  so-so  politician. 

And  know  a  Guido  from  a  Titian; 

and,  as  you  see,  can  make  my  own  poetry,  to  save  quotations.  This 
comes  of  travelling.  I  have  read  in  Bufibn  of  a  man  wonderfully 
stupid  ;  with  just  sense  enough  to  ride  on  an  ass,  but  not  to  stick  on. 
He  fell  off  upon  a  rock,  which  proving  thicker  than  his  skull,  broke 
it,  just  over  the  bump  of  ideality,  and  he  became  one  of  the  *  honors' 
of  the  •  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.'  Foutenelle  has  written  his  life.  Come 
over ;  one  gets  one's  bumps  enlarged  so  in  this  country  —  there  is 
such  collision.  And  when  you  come,  you  will  acknowledge  your 
obligations  to  me  for  indicating  to  you  this  gallery  at  Dulwich.  As 
friends  find  a  pleasure  even  in  the  association  of  looks,  I  am  going  to 
point  out  the  pieces  I  looked  at  particularly,  this  tenth  day  of  J  une» 
Anno  Domini,  1836.  • 

St.  Thomas  Distributing  Alms,  Murillo.  The  gravity  of  the  saint 
is  so  expressive,  one  grows  a  saint  in  looking  at  it.  If  I  had  died,  I 
could  have  worked  miracles ;  cured  people  of  the  ague.  And  the 
I'oggSLrSi  I^on  Antonioy  Fabricio,  Senor  Rodarigo  —  at  your  servica. 
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^hey  are  Spanish  beggars,  poetical  beggars,  and  none  of  your  mean 
paupers  of  St.  Giles. 

A  Flower  Girl,  Murillo.  In  the  richest  tints  of  a  Spanish  bru- 
netta.  Her  smile  ravishing — offering  you  her  roses.  The  dew  is 
upon  the  leaves,  the  buds  are  opening ;  the  air  seems  perfumed  with 
their  fragrance. 

You  will  see  a  little  '  Farm-House^^  and  you  will  swear  it  is  yours. 
In  front  ai'e  five  cows  —  one  with  a  calf.  Lucetta  is  milking.  There 
are  also  as  many  sheep  and  a  goat ;  and  in  the  distance,  a  whole  flock 
feeding.  Nature  does  not  make  sheep  more  naturally  than  Paul 
Potter. 

Rembrandt^ s  Wife,  Is  not  she  beautiful  ?  And  so  would  be  any 
body's  wife,  from  the  same  pencil. 

In  the  Valley  of ,  (I  forget  its  ugly  name,)  near  Richmond, 

there  is  a  lake  of  inky  water ;  a  dying  beech-tree  hanging  over  it ; 
in  places  covered  with  the  broad  leaves  and  yellow  flowers  of  the 
lotus ;  overshadowed  by  a  forest  of  huge  tufted  trees,  un visited  by 
th«  sun ;  a  gray  nloss  hanging  down  in  massive  shawls,  thirty  feet  to 
the  ground  from  the  lin^bs,  or  wrapped  about  an  old  deadened  tree 
like  a  shroud;  a  few  streaks  of  light  entering  here  and  there, just 
enough  to  throw  a  melancholy  twilight  upon  the  awful  and  myste- 
rious gloom.  A  gun  fired  otf,  makes  an  explosion  as  a  blow  upon 
lead, so  thick  is  the  solitude  !  Except  the  funereal  moss,  here  is  the 
very  Valley,  to  the  closest  life,  by  Rysdale.  Has  the  Dutchman 
been  in  Virginia,  or  has  Nature  stolen  her  copy  from  Dulwich  1 

The  '  Mother  of  Rubens,'  or  rather  a  piece  of  his  mother,  in  an 
arm-chair.  There  is  just  enough  lefl  of  the  old  lady,  to  make  one 
weep  for  what  is  taken  away. 

'  A  GirV  is  giving  a  last  look-out,  in  closing  the  shutters ;  by  Rem- 
BRANT.  They  say  his  maid-seWant.  The  Greek  used  to  set  out  his 
painted  fruit,  and  the  birds  pecked  at  it ;  so  our  Xeuxis  of  the 
Netherlands  used  to  set  out  this  maid,  and  the  Dutch  beaux  gathered 
thick  around  of  an  evening,  sighing  and  serenading  her.  I  did  not 
believe  this  story  before  seeing  the  picture. 

'  RcLchel  atid  Jacob*  embracing  on  their  knees,  in  a  shepherdly 
simplicity ;  (by  Murillo.)  Rachel  very  attractive.  A  flock  is  graz- 
ing about,  straight-eyed  and  indifferent  Goats  of  Spain  not  so 
inquisitive,  squint,  and  malicious,  as  in  Italy.  TVanseverga  tuen- 
tibus,^  How  refreshing  the  landscape  !  One  feels  cool  in  looking 
at  it. 

A  whole-length  Mrs.  Siddons,  representing  the  Tragic  Muse,  her 
eyes  on  heaven,  (by  Reynolds,)  in  some  one  of  Shakspeare's  inspired 
visions.  .  •  •  *  The  great  globe  itself*  ...» and  leave  not  a 
wreck  P  Yout  hair  will  almost  stand  on  end  with  the  contagious 
inspiration. 

Two  Dimpling  Negroes,  by  Murillo.  One  begging  a  cake  from 
the  other.  You  will  be  delighted  with  these  cupids  of  ebony.  How 
in  error  they,  who  ascribe  \he  great  merit  of  a  picture  to  its  harmony 
of  tints,  and  organic  combination  of  colors,  rather  than  to  our  mond 
affections  and  human  sympathies ! 

One  naturally  asks, '  What  has  this  gallery  to  do  five  miles  froni 
liondou  t    Four  hundred  pictures  !     The  best  of  the  Rembrandts^ 
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Raliens,  Vandykes,  and  Murillos.  Some  evil  genius  certainly  pre- 
sides over  the  Fine  Arts  in  England.  With  the  means  of  one  of 
the  best  galleries  of  Europe,  in  number  and  quality  of  pictures,  she 
is  inferior  in  this  great  ornament  of  a  nation  to  any  petty  sovereignty 
of  Germany.  Her  pictures  are  hung  up  hexfi  and  there,  as  solitary 
as  Achilles  in  Hyde-Park;  almost  as  scattered  as  our  'regular 
troops.'  One  is  delighted  and  surprised  to  see  two  in  the  same  bat- 
talion. 

Dine  at  the  '  Gray  House,'  Hem  Hill,  and  you  will  owe  me  also 
the  obligation  of  a  good  dinner. 

Affectionately  Yours. 

SackviiU-streetf  No,  7. 


PASSING      UNDEH      THE      ROP. 


■  T    MRI.     1.    B.    DAM  A. 


It  wu  the  custom  of  the  Jewi  to  Miect  the  tenth  of  their  iheep  after  thit  maoner.  The  Immts 
were  ecpareted  tmm  their  dAmfl,  eod  eneloaed  ia  e  sheep-cote,  with  only  one  narrow  way  out ;  tha 
lambs  were  at  the  entrance.  On  opening  the  fate,  the  lambs  hastened  to  Join  their  dams,  and  a 
man  placed  at  the  entrance,  with  a  rod  dipped  in  ochre,  touched  ereij  tenth  lamb,  and  so  marked 
it  with  his  rod,  saying, 'I^eftiUsfte  AoIy.'—UMioii  BiBbs  Dictionary.  •  '  •  <  And  I  will  cause 
yeu  lepase  under  the  rod,  and  I  will  bring  you  into  the  bond  of  the  eoTenant'— Esbubl, 

I  SAW  the  young  bride,  in  her  be^ty  and  pride, 

Bedecked  in  her  snowy  array, 
And  the  bright  flush  of  ioy  majitled  hich  on  her  cheek. 

And  the  future  looked  bloomine  anagay : 
And  with  woman's  devotion  she  laid  her  rond  heart 

At  the  shrine  of  idolatrous  love, 
And  she  anchored  her  hopes  to  ttiis  perishing  earth, 

By  the  chain  which  her  tenderness  wove. 
But  I  saw  when  those  heart-strinea  were  bleeding  and  torn, 

And  the  chain  had  been  severed  in  two^ 
She  had  changed  her  white  robes  for  the  sablcto  of  grief, 

And  her  bloom  for  the  paleness  of  wo ! 
But  the  Healer  was  there,  pouring  balm  on  her  heart. 

And  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes* 
And  he  strengthened  the  chain  he  naa  broken  in  twain, 

And  fastened  it  firm  to  the  skies ; 
There  had  whispered  a  voice,  'twas  the  voice  of  her  Goo, 
*  I  love  thee,  I  love  thee  I  — poM  un(Ur  the  rodJ 

I  saw  the  young  mother  in  tenderness  bend 

O'er  the  coucn  of  her  slumbering  boy, 
And  she  kissed  the  soft  lips,  as  they  murmured  her  nama^ 

While  the  dreamer  lay  smiling  in  joy. 
Oh  I  sweet  as  a  rose-bud  encircled  witn  dew, 

When  its  fragrance  is  flung  on  the  air, 
6o  fresh  and  so  bright  to  the  mother  he  seemed, 

As  he  lay  in  his  innocence  there  I 
But  I  saw  when  she  gazed  on  the  same  lovely  form, 

Pale  as  marble,  and  silent,  and  cold, 
But  paler  and  colder  her  beautiful  boy. 

And  the  tale  of  her  sorrow  was  tola : 
But  the  Healer  was  there,  who  had  smitten  her  heart, 

And  taken  her  treasure  away, 
To  allure  her  to  Heaven,  he  has  placed  it  on  high, 

And  the  mourner  will  sweetly  obey  1 
There  had  whispered  a  voice,  't  was  the  voice  of  her  Qod^ 
*l  love  thee^  I  love  tb^  I  ^jxut  under  the  rod,' 
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I  taw  when  a  father  and  moUier  bad  leaned 

On  the  arms  of  a  dear  cherished  eon, 
And  the  star  in  the  future  flrew  briffht  to  their  gaze, 

As  they  saw  the  proud  place  he  bad  won ; 
And  the  wst-coming  evening  of  Ufe  promised  fair ; 

And  its  pathway  grew  smooth  to  their  feet, 
And  the  star-light  of  love  glimmered  bright  at  the  end. 

And  the  whispers  of  fimcy  were  sweet ; 
But  I  saw  when  they  stood  bending  low  o'er  the  gravis 

Where  their  hearu'  dearest  hope  nad  been  laid, 
And  the  star  had  gone  down  in  the  darkness  of  night. 

And  the  joy  from  their  bosoms  had  fled : 
But  the  Healer  was  there,  and  his  arms  were  around, 

And  he  led  them  with  tenderest  care, 
And  he  showed  them  a  star  in  the  bright  upper  world, 

'T  was  Uuir  star  shining  brilliantly  there  I 
They  bad  each  heard  a  voices 't  vras  the  voice  of  their  God, 
*  I  love  thee,  I  love  thee !  — pa»»  untUr  tKe  rodJ 
0kMrU$t9U,  Juifia,  1840. 
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THE    EARLY    EXPERIENCES    OF    RALPH    RINOWOOD. 


MOTBD  DOWN  riOM  RU  COHfBEAATtOIIS:  Bf  CBOrrBBT   CBATOIT,  OBlfT.« 
I 

'  I  AM  a  Kentuckian  by  residence  and  choice,  but  a  Virginian  by 
birth.  The  cause  of  my  first  leaving  the  *  Ancient  Dominion,'  and 
ismigrating  to  Kentucky,  was  a  jackass !  You  stare,  but  have  a 
little  patience,  and  I  '11  soon  show  you  how  it  came  to  pass.  My 
father,  who  was  of  one  of  the  old  Virginian  families,  resided  in  Rich- 
mond. He  was  a  widower,  and  his  domestic  affairs  were  managed 
by  a  house-keeper  of  the  old  school,  such  as  used  to  administer  the 
concerns  of  opulent  Virginian  households.  She  was  a  dignitary  that 
almost  rivalled  my  father  in  importance,  and  seemed  to  think  every 
thing  belonged  to  her ;  in  fact  she  was  so  considerate  in  her  econo- 
my, and  so  careful  of  expense,  as  sometimes  to  vex  my  father ;  who 
would  swear  she  was  disgracing  him  by  her  meanness.  She  always 
appeared  with  that  ancient  insignia  of  house-keeping  trust  and  autho- 
rity, a  great  bunch  of  keys  jingling  at  her  girdle.  She  superinten- 
ded the  arrangement  of  the  table  at  every  meal,  and  saw  that  the 
dishes  were  all  placed  according  to  her  primitive  notions  of  sym- 
metry. In  the  evening  she  took  her  stand  and  served  out  tea  with  a 
mingled  respectfulness  and  pride  of  station,  truly  exemplary.  Her 
great  ambition  was  to  have  every  thing  in  order,  and  that  the  esta- 
blishment under  her  sway  should  be  cited  as  a  model  of  good  house- 
keeping.   If  any  thing  went  wrong,  poor  old  Barbara  would  take  it 

'  *  Ralph  Bingwood,  though  a  fictitions  natne,  is  a  real  personage :  the  worthy  original 
is  now  uving,  and  floarishing  in  honorable  station.  I  bavegiven  some  anecdotes  of  hia 
early  and  eccentric  career  in,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  the  very  words  in  which  he 
related  them.  They  certainly  afforded  strQng  temptations  to  the  embellishments  of 
fiction ;  but. I  thought  them  so  striUngly  chmctenstic  of  the  individaal,  and  of  the 
aoenee  and  society  into  which  his  pecubr  buaiors  carried  him,  that  I  prefivred  giving 

hem  in  thei^  orig^al  simplicity.  •.  c. 
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to  heart,  and  sit  in  ber  room  and  cry ;  until  a  few  chapters  in  the 
Bible  would  quiet  her  spirits,  and  make  all  calm  again.  The  Bible, 
in  fact,  was  bet  constant  resort  in  time  of  trouble.  She  opened  it 
indiscriminately,  and  whether  she  chanced  among  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah,  the  Canticles  of  Solomon,  or  the  rough  enumeration  of 
the  tribes  in  Deuteronomy,  a  chapter  was  a  chapter,  and  operated 
like  balm  to  her  soul.  Such  was  our  good  old  house-keeper  Barbara ; 
who  was  destined,  unwittingly,  to  have  a  most  important  effect  upon 
my  destiny. 

'  It  came  to  pass,  during  the  days  of  my  juvenility,  while  I  was  yet 
what  is  termed  '  an  unlucky  boy,'  that  a  gentleman  of  our  neighbor- 
hood, a  great  advocate  for  experiments  and  improvements  of  all  kinds, 
took  it  into  his  head  that  it  would  be  an  immense  public  advantage  to 
int3N>duce  a  breed  of  mules,  and  accordingly  imported  three  jacks  to 
stock  the  neighborhood.  This  in  a  part  of  the,  country  where  the 
people  cared  for  nothing  but  blOod  horses  !  Why,  Sir!  they  would 
have  considered  their  mares  disgraced,  and  their  whole  stud  disho- 
nored, by  such  a  misalliance.  The  whole  matter  was.  a  town-talk, 
and  a  town  ^scandal.  The  worthy  amalgamator  of  quadrupeds  found 
himself  in  a  dismal  scrape :  so  he  backed  out  in  time,  abjured  the 
whole  doctrine  of  amalgamation,  and  turned  his  jacks  loose  to  shift 
for  themselves  upon  the  town  common.  There  they  used  to  run 
about  and  lead  an  idle,  good-for-nothing,  holiday  life,  the  happiest 
animals  in  the  country. 

'  It  so  happened,  that  my  way  to  school  lay  across  this  common. 
The  first  time  that  I  saw  one  of  these  animals,  it  set  up  a  braying  and 
frightened  me  confoundedly.  However,  I  soon  got  over  my  fright, 
ma  seeing  that  it  had  something  of  a  horse  look,  my  Virginian  love 
for  any  thing  of  the  equestrian  species  predominated,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  back  it  I  accordingly  applied  at  a  grocer's  shop,  procured 
a  cord  that  had  been  round  a  loaf  of  sugar,  and  made  a  kind  of  hal- 
tePr ;  then  summoning  some  of  my  school-fellows,  we  drove  master 
f  ftdc  about  the  common  until  we  hemmed  him  in  an  angle  of  a 
'  worm  fence.'  After  some  difficulty,  we  fixed  the  halter  round  his 
Hmzzle,  and  I  mounted.  Up  flew  his  heels,  away  I  went  over  his 
head,  and  off  he  scampered.  However,  I  was  on  my  legs  in  a  twink- 
ling, gave  chase,  caught  him  and  remounted.  By  dint  of  repeated 
tumbles,  I  soon  learned  to  stick  to  his  back,  so  that  he  could  no 
inore  ca^  me  than  he  could  his  own  skin.  From  that  time,  master 
Stick  and  bis  companions  had  a  scampering  life  of  it,  for  we  all  rode 
(hem  between  school  hours,  and  on  holiday  afternoons ;  and  you  may 
b9  sure  school  boys'  nags  are  never  permitted  to  suffer  the  grass,  to 
)^w  under  their  feet.  They  soon  became  so  knowing,  that  they 
Cook -to  their  heels  at  the  very  sight  of  a  schoal-boy ;  and  we  were 
generally  much  longer  in  chasing  than  we  were  in  riding  them. 

'  Sunday  approached,  on  which  I  projected  an  equestrian  excur- 
sion on  one  of  these  long-eared  steeds.  As  I  knew  the  jacks  would 
b^  in  great  deiliand  on  bunday  morning,  I  secured  one  over  night, 
and  conducted  him  home,  to  be  ready  for  an  early  outset.  Rut  where 
was  I  to  quai^er  him  for  the  night  ?  I  could  not  put  him  in  the  sta- 
ble :  our  old  black  groom  George  was  as  absolute  in  that  domain  as 
Sarinuu  was  williin  doon,  and  would  have  thought  his  stable,  his 
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horses,  and  himself  disgraced,  by  the  introduction  of  a  jackass.  I 
recollected  the  smoke-house  ;  an  out-building  appended  to  all  Virgi- 
nian establishments  for  the  smoking  of  hams,  and  other  kinds  of 
meat  So  I  got  the  key,  put  master  Jack  in,  locked  the  door,  returned 
the  key  to  its  place,  and  went  to  bed,  intending  to  release  my  pri- 
soner at  an  early  hour,  before  any  of  the  family  were  awake.  I  was 
so  tired,  however,  by  the  exertions  I  had  made  in  catching  the  don- 
key, that  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  the  morning  broke  without 
my  awaking. 

'  Not  so  with  dame  Barbara,  the  house-keeper.  As  usual,  to  use 
her  own  phrase,  *  she  was  up  before  the  crow  put  his  shoes  on,'  and 
bustled  about  to  get  things  in  order  for  breakfast.  Her  first  resort 
was  to  the  smoke-house.  Scarce  had  she  opened  the  door,  when 
roaster  Jack,  tired  of  his  confinement,  and  glad  to  be  released  from 
darkness,  gave  a  loud  bray,  and  rushed  forth.  Down  dropped  old 
Barbara ;  the  animal  trampled  over  her,  and  made  off  for  the  com- 
mon. Poor  Barbara  1  ohe  had  never  before  seen  a  donkey,  and 
having  read  in  the  Bible  that  the  Devil  went  about  like  a  roaring  lion 
seeking  whom  he  might  devour,  she  took  it  for  granted  that  this  was 
Beelzebub  himself.  The  kitchen  was  soon  in  a  hubbub ;  the  servants 
hurried  to  the  spot.  There  lay  old  Barbara  in  fits ;  as  fast  as  she 
got  out  of  one,  the  thoughts  of  the  devil  came  over  her,  and  she  fell 
into  another,  for  the  good  soul  was  devoutly  superstitious. 

*  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  among  those  attracted  by  the  noise,  was 
a  little  cursed  fidgetty,  crabbed  uncle  of  mine ;  one  of  those  uneasy 
spirits,  that  cannot  rest  quietly  in  their  beds  in  the  morning,  but  must 
be  up  early,  to  bother  the  household.  He  was  only  a  kind  of  half- 
uncle,  after  all,  for  he  had  married  my  father's  sister  :  yet  he  assumed 
great  authority  on  the  strength  of  this  left-handed  relationship,  and 
was  a  universal  intermeddler,  and  family  pest.  This  prying  little 
busy-body  soon  ferreted  out  the  truth  of  the  story,  and  discovered, 
by  hook  and  by  crook,  that  I  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair,  and  had 
locked  up  the  donkey  in  the  smoke-house.  He  stopped  to  inquire 
no  farther,  for  he  was  one  of  those  testy  curmudgeons,  with  whom 
unlucky  boys  are  always  in  the  wrong.  Leaving  old  Barbara  to  wres- 
tle in  imagination  with  the  Devil,  he  made  for  my  bed-chamber, 
where  I  still  lay  wrapped  in  rosy  slumbers,  little  dreaming  of  the  mis- 
chief I  had  done,  and  the  storm  about  to  break  over  me. 

'  In  an  instant,  I  was  awakened  by  a  shower  of  thwacks,  and 
started  up  in  wild  amazement.  I  demanded  the  meaning  of  this 
attack,  but  received  no  other  reply  than  that  I  had  murdered  the 
house-keeper ;  while  my  uncle  continued  whacking  away  during  my 
confusion.  I  seized* a  poker,  and  put  myself  on  the  defensive.  I 
was  a  stout  boy  for  my  years,  while  my  uncle  was  a  little  wiffet  of  a 
tnan ;  one  that  in  Kentucky  we  would  not  call  even  an  '  individual;' 
nothing  more  than  a  '  remote  circumstance.'  I  soon,  therefore,  brought 
him  to  a  parley,  and  learned  t)ie  whole  extent  of  the  charge  brought 
affainst  me.  I  confessed  to  the  donkey  and  the  smoke-house,  but 
pleaded  not  guiltv  of  the  mufder  of  the  house-keeper.  I  soon  found 
out  that  old  Barbara  was  still  alive.  She  continued  under  the  doc- 
tor's hands,  however,  for  several  days  ;  and  whenever  she  had  an  ill 
turn,  my  uncle  would  seek  to  give  me  another  flogging.    I  appealed 
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to  mj  father,  but  got  no  redress.  I  was  considered  an  '  unlucky  boy/ 
prone  to  all  kinds  of  mischief;  so  that  prepossessions  were  against 
me,  in  all  cases  of  appeal. 

'  I  felt  stung  to  the  soul  at  all  this.  I  had  been  beaten,  degraded, 
and  treated  with  slighting  when  I  complained.  I  lost  my  usual  good 
spirits  and  good  humor ;  and,  being  out  of  temper  with  every  body, 
fancied  every  body  out  of  temper  with  me.  A  certain  wild,  roving 
spirit  of  freedom,  which  I  believe  is  as  inherent  in  me  as  it  is  in  the 
partridge,  was  brought  into  sudden  activity  by  the  checks  and  re- 
straints I  suffered.  '  I  '11  go  from  home,'  thought  I, '  and  shifl  for 
myself.'  Perhaps  this  notion  was  quickened  by  the  rage  for  emigra- 
tine  to  Kentucky,  which  was  at  that  time  prevalent  in  Virginia.  I 
had  heard  such  stories  of  the  romantic  beauties  of  the  country ;  of 
the  abundance  of  game  of  all  kinds,  and  of  the  glorious  independent 
life  of  the  hunters  who  ranged  its  noble  forests,  and  lived  by  the  rifle ; 
that  I  was  as  much  agog  to  get  there,  as  boys  who  live  in  sea-ports 
are  to  launch  themselves  among  the  wonders  and  adventures  of  the 
ocean.    ' 

*  After  a  time,  old  Barbara  got  better  in  mind  and  body,  and  mat- 
telrs  were  explained  to  her;  and  she  became  gradually  convinced  that 
it  was  not  the  Devil  she  had  encountered.  When  she  heard  how 
harshly  I  had  been  treated  on  her  account,  the  good  old  soul  was 
extremely  grieved,  and  spoke  warmly  to  my  father  in  my  behalf.  He 
bad  himself  remarked  the  change  in  my  behaviour,  and  thought 
punishment  might  have  been  carried  to  far.  He  sought,  therefore,  to 
have  some  conversation  with  me,  and  to  soothe  my  feelings ;  but  it 
was  too  late.  I  frankly  told  him  the  course  of  moitification  that  I 
had  experienced,  and  the  fixed  determination  I  had  made  to  go  from 
home. 

'  And  where  do  you  mean  to  go  ? 

*  To  Kenluckv. 

*  To  Kentucky !     Why  you  know  nobody  there.' 
'  No  matter :  £  can  soon  make  acquaintances.' 

'  And  what  will  you  do  when  you  get  there  ]' 

•Hunt!'  ♦ 

'  My  father  gave  a  long,  low  whistle,  and  looked  in  ray  face  with  a 
serio-comic  expression.  I  was  not  far  in  my  teens,  and  to  talk 
of  setting  off  alone  for  Kentucky,  to  turn  hunter,  seemed  doubt- 
less the  idle  prattle  of  a  boy.  He  was  little  aware  of  the  dog- 
ged resolution  of  my  character;  and  his  smile  of  incredulity  but 
fixed  me  more  obstinately  in  my  purpose.  I  assured  him  I  was  seri- 
ous in  what  I  said,  and  would  certainly  set  off  for  Kentucky  in  the 
Spring. 

'  Month  after  month  passed  away.  My  father  now  and  then  ad- 
verted slightly  to  what  had  passed  between  us ;  doubtless  for  the 
purpose  of  sounding  me.  I  always  expressed  the  same  grave  and 
fixed  determination.  By  degrees  he  spoke  to  me  more  directly  on 
the  subject ;  endeavoring  earnestly  but  kindly  to  dissuade  me.  My 
only  reply  was,  '  I  had  made  up  my  mind.' 

'  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  Spring  had  fairly  opened,  I  sought 
him  one  dfeiy  m  his  study,  and  infomied'him  I  was  about  to  set  out 
for  Kentucky,  and  had, come  to^take  my  leave.    He  made  no  objec- 
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tion,  for  he  had  exhausted  persuasion  and  remonstrance,  and  doubtr 
less  thought  it  best  to  give  way  to  my  humor,  trusting  that  a  little 
rough  experience  would  soon  bring  me  home  again.  I  asked  money 
for  my  journey.  He  went  to  a  chest,  took  out  a  long  green  silk  purse, 
well  filled,  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  I  now  asked  for  a  horse  and 
servant. 

'  A  horse  !'  said  my  father,  sneeringly  :  '  why,  you  would  not  go 
a  mile  without  racing  him,  and  breaking  your  neck ;  and  as  ^  a 
servant,  you  cannot  take  care  of  yourself,  much  less  of  him.' 

'  How  am  I  to  travel,  then  V 

*  Why  I  suppose  you  are  man  enough  to  travel  on  foot.' 

'  He  spoke  jestingly,  little  thinking  I  would  take  him  at  his  word ; 
but  1  was  thoroughly  piqued  in  respect  to  my  enterprise ;  so  I  pocket- 
ed the  purse;  went  to  my  room,  tied  up* three  or  four  shirts  in  a 
pocket-handkerchief,  put  a  dirk  in  my  bosom,  girt  a  couple  of  pistols 
round  ray  waist,  and  felt  like  a  knightferrant  armed  cap-a-pie,  and 
•ready  to  rove  the  world  in  quest  of  adventures. 

'  My  sister  (I  had  but  one)  hung  round  me  and  wept,  and  entreated 
me  to  stay.  I  felt  my  heart  swell  in  my  throat ;  but  I  gulped  it  back 
to  its  place,  and  straightened  myself  up  :  I  would  not  suffer  myself 
to  cry.     I  at  length  disengaged  myself  from  her,  and  got  to  the  door. 

'  When  will  you  come  back  V  cried  she. 

*  Never,  by  heavens !'  cried  I, '  until  I  come  back  a  member  of 
congress  from  Kentucky.  I  am  determined  to  show  that  I  am  not 
the  tail-end  of  the  family.' 

'  Such  was  my  first  out-set  from  home.  You  may  suppose  what  a 
green-horn  I  was,  and  how  little  I  knew  of  the  world  I  was  launching 
into. 

'  I  do  not  recollect  any  incident  of  importance,  until  I  reached  the 
borders  of  Pennsylvania.  I  had  stopped  at  an  inn  to  get  some  refresh- 
ment ;  and  as  I  was  eating  in  a  back  room,  I  overheard  two  men  in 
the  bar-room  conjecture  who  and  what  I  could  be.  One  determined, 
at  length,  that  I  was  a  run-away  apprentice,  and  ought  to  be  stopped, 
to  which  the  other  assented.  When  I  had  finished  my  meal,  and 
paid  for  it,  I  went  out  at  the  back  door,  lest  I  should  be  stopped  by 
my  supervisors.  Scorning,  however,  to  steal  off  like  a  culprit,  I 
^walked  round  to  the  front  of  the  house.  One  of  the  men  advanced 
to  the  front  door.  He  wore  his  hat  on  one  side,  and  had  a  consequen- 
'  tial  air  that  nettled  me. 

'  Where  are  you  going,  youngster  V  demanded  he. 

'  That 's  none  of  your  business  !'  replied  I,  rather  pertly* 

'  Yes  but  it  is,  though  !  You  have  run  away  from  home,  and  must 
give  an  account  of  yourself.' 

'  He  advanced  to  seize  me,  when  I  drew  forth  a  pistol.  '  If  you 
advance  another  step,  I  '11  shoot  you  !' 

'  He  sprang  back  as  if  he  had  trodden  upon  a  rattle-snake,  and  his 
hat  fell  off  in  the  movement. 

'  Let  him  alone !'  cried  his  companion ;  '  he  's  a  fbolish,  mad- 
headed  boy,  and  do  n't  know  what  he  's  about.  He  '11  shoot  you,  you 
may  rely  on  it.' 

'  He  did  not  need  any  caution  in  the  matter  ;  he  was  afraid  erea 
to'plck  up  his  hat :  so  I  pushed  forward  on  my  way,  without  moles- 
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tatioB.  This  incident,  however,  had  its  effect  upon  me.  I  became 
fearful  of  sleeping  in  any  house  at  night,  lest  I  should  be  stopped. 
I  took  my  meals  in  the  houses,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  would 
turn  aside  at  night,  into  some  wood  or  ravine,  make  a  fire,  and  sleep 
before  it.  This  I  considered  was  true  hunter's  style,  and  I  wished  to 
inure  myself  to  it. 

*  At  length  I  arrived  at  Brownsville,  leg-weary  and  way-worn,  and 
io  a  shabby  plight,  as  you  may  suppose,  having  been  '  camping  out' 
for  some  nights  past.  I  applied  at  some  of  the  inferior  inns,  but 
conld  gain  no  admission.  1  was  regarded  for  a  moment  with  a 
dubious  eye,  and  then  informed  they  did  not  receive  foot-passengers. 
At  last  I  went  boldly  to  the  principal  inn.  The  landlord  appeared 
as  unwilling  as  the  rest  to  receive  a  vagrant  boy  beoeath  his  roof; 
but  his  wife  interfered,  in  the  midst  of  his  excuses,  and  half  elbow- 
ing him  aside : 

'  Where  are  yon  going,  my  lad  V  said  she. 

*  To  Kentucky.' 

*  What  are  you  going  there  for  V 

*  To  hunt.' 

*  She  looked  earnestly  at  me  for  a  moment  or  two.  '  Have  you  a 
mother  living  V  said  she,  at  length. 

'  No,  madam  :  she  has  been  dead  for  some  time.' 

'  I  thought  so !'  cried  she,  warmly.  '  I  knew  if  you  had  a  mother 
living,  you  would  not  be  here.'  From  that  moment  the  good  woman 
treated  me  with  a  mother's  kindness. 

I  remained  several  days  beneath  her  roof,  recovering  from  the 
fatigue  of  my  journey.  While  here,  I  purchased  a  rifle,  and  practised 
daily  at  a  mark,  to  prepare  myself  for  a  hunter's  life.  When  suffi- 
ciently recruited  in  strength,  I  took  leave  of  my  kind  host  and  hos- 
tess, and  resumed  my  journey. 

'  At  Wheeling  I  embarked  in  a  flat-bottomed  family  boat,  techni- 
cally called  a  broad-horn,  a  prime  river  conveyance  in  those  days. 
In  this  ark  for  two  weeks  I  floated  down  the  Ohio.  The  river  was 
as  yet  in  all  its  wild  beauty.  Its  loftiest  trees  had  not  been  thinned 
out.  The  forest  overhung  the  water's  edge,  and  was  occasionally 
skirted  by  immense  cane-brakes.  Wild  animals  of  all  kinds  abounded. 
We  heard  them  rushing  through  the  thickets,  and  plashing  in  the 
water.  Deer  and  bears  would  frequently  swim  across  the  liver ; 
others  would  come  down  to  the  bank,  and  gaze  at  the  boat  as  it  passed. 
I  was  incessantly  on  the  alert  with  my  rifle ;  but  some  how  or  other, 
the  game  was  never  within  shot.  Sometimes  I  got  a  chance  to  land 
and  try  my  skill  on  shore.  I  shot  squirrels,  and  small  birds,  and  even 
wild  turkeys ;  but  though  I  caughti  glimpses  of  deer  bounding  away 
through  the  woods,  I  never  could  get  a  fair  shot  at  them. 

'  In  this  way  we  glided  in  our  broad-horn  past  Cincinnati,  the 
*  Queen  of  the  West'  as  she  is  now  called ;  then  a  mere  group  of 
iog  cabins  ;  and  the  site  of  the  bustling  city  of  Louisville,  then  de- 
signated by  a  solitary  house.  As  I  said  before,  the  Ohio  was  as  yet 
a  wild  river ;  all  was  forest,  forest,  forest  I  Near  the  confln-""*'  "^ 
Green  River  with  the  Ohio,  I  landed,  bade  adieu  to  the  b 
and  struck  for  the  interior  of  Kentucky.  I  had  no  pre 
my  only  idea  was  to  make  for  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  t 
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I  had  relatives  in  Lexington,  and  other  settled  places,  to  whom  I 
thought  it  probable  my  father  would  write  concerning  me  :  so  as  I 
was  full  of  manhood  and  independence,  and  resolutely  bent  on 
making  my  way  in  the  world  without  assistance  or  control,  I  resolved 
to  keep  clear  of  them  all. 

'  In  the  course  of  my  first  day's  trudge,  I  shot  a  wild  turkey,  and 
slung  it  on  my  back  for  provisions.  The  forest  was  open  and  clear 
from  underwood.  I  saw  deer  in  abundance,  but  always  runnings 
running.    It  seemed  to  me  as  if  these  animals  never  stood  still. 

*  At  length  I  came  to  where  a  gang  of  half-starved  wolves  were 
feasting  on  the  carcass  of  a  deer  which  they  had  run  down ;  and 
snarling  and  snapping,  and  fighting  like  so  many  dogs.  They  were 
all  so  ravenous  and  intent  upon  their  prey,  that  they  did  not  notice 
me,  and  I  had  time  to  make  my  observations.  One,  larger  and  fiercer 
than  the  rest,  seemed  to  claim  the  larger  share,  and  to  keep  the  others 
in  awe.  If  any  one  came  too  near  him  while  eating,  he  would  fly 
off,  seize  and  shake  him,  and  then  return  to  his  repast.  *  This'  thought 
I,  *must  be  the  captain ;  if  I  can  kill  him,  I  shall  defeat  the  whole 
army.'  I  accordingly  took  aim,  fired,  and  down  dropped  the  old  fel- 
low. He  might  be  only  shamming  dead ;  so  I  loaded  and  put  a 
second  ball  through  him.  He  never  budged ;  all  the.  rest  ran  off,  and 
my  victory  was  complete. 

'  It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe  my  triumphant  feelings  on  this 
great  achievement.  I  marched  on  with  renovated  spirit ;  regarding 
myself  as  absolute  lord  of  the  forest.  As  night  drew  near,  I  prepared 
for  camping.  My  first  care  was  to  collect  dry  wood  and  make  a 
roaring  fire  to  cook  and  sleep  by,  and  to  frighten  off  wolves,  and  bears, 
and  panthers.  I  then  began  to  pluck  my  turkey  for  supper.  I  had 
camped  out  several  times  in  the  early  part  of  my  expedition  ;  but 
that  was  in  comparatively  more  settled  and  civilized  regions ;  where 
there  were  no  wild  animals  of  consequence  in  the  forest.  This  was 
my  first  camping  out  in  the  real  wilderness ;  and  I  was  soon  made 
sensible  of  the  loneliness  and  wildness  of  my  situation. 

'  In  a  little  while,  a  concert  of  wolves  commenced  :  there  might 
have  been  a  dozen  or  two,  but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  there  were  thou- 
sands. I  never  heard  such  howling  and  whining.  Having  prepared 
my  turkey,  I  divided  it  into  two  parts,  thrust  two  sticks  into  one  of 
the  halves,  and  planted  them  on  end  before  the  fire,  the  hunter's  mode 
of  roasting.  The  smell  of  roast  meat  quickened  the  appetites  of  the 
wolves,  and  their  concert  became  truly  infernal.  They  seemed  to  be 
all  around  me,  but  I  could  only  now  and  then  got  a  glimpse  of  one 
of  them,  as  he  came  within  the  glare  of  the  light. 

'  I  did  not  much  care  for  the  wolve!9,  who>.I  knew  to  be  a  covrardly 
race,  but  I  had  heard  terrible  stories  of  panthers,  and  began  to  fear 
their  stealthy  prowlings  in  the  surrounding  darkness.  I  was  thirsty, 
and  heard  a  brook  bubbling  and  tinkling  along  at  no  great  distance, 
but  absolutely  dared  not  go  there,  lest  some  panther  might  lie  in  wait, 
and  spring  upon  me.  By  and  by  a  deer  whistled.  I  had  never  heard 
one  before,  and  thought  it  must  be  a  panther.  I  now  felt  uneasy  lest 
he  might  climb  the  trees,  crawl  along  the  branches  over  head,  and 
plump  down  upon  me ;  so  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  branches, 
until  my  head  ached.    I  more  uian  once  thought  I  saw  fiery  eyes 
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glaring  down  from  among  the  leaves.  At  length  I  thought  of  my 
supper,  and  turned  to  see  if  my  half- turkey  was  cooked.  In  crowd- 
ing 80  near  the  fire,  I  had  pressed  the  meat  into  the  flames,  and  it 
was  consumed.  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  toast  the  other  half,  and  take 
better  care  of  it  On  that  half  I  made  my  supper,  without  salt  or 
bread.  I  was  still  so  possessed  with  the  dread  of  panthers,  that  I 
could  not  close  my  eyes  all  night,  but  lay  watching  the  trees  until 
day-break,  when  all  my  fears  were  dispelled  with  the  darkness ;  and 
as  I  saw  the  morning  sun  sparkling  down  through  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  I  smiled  to  think  how  I  had  suffered  myself  to  be  dismayed 
by  sounds  and  shadows :  but  I  was  a  young  woodsman,  and  a  stran- 
ger in  Kentucky. 

'  Having  breakfasted  on  the  remainder  of  my  turkey,  and  slaked 
my  thirst  at  the  bubbling  stream,  without  farther  dread  of  panthers, 
I  resumed  my  wayfaring  with  buoyant  feelings.  I  again  saw  deer, 
but  as  usual  running,  running  !  I  tried  in  vain  to  get  a  shot  at  them, 
and  began  to  fear  I  never  should.  I  was  gazing  with  vexation  after 
a  herd  in  full  scamper,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  human  voice. '  Turning 
nmnd,  I  saw  a  man  at  a  short  distance  from  me,  in  a  hunting-dress. 

*  What  are  you  afler,  ray  lad  V  cried  he. 

'  Those  deer  ;'  replied  I,  pettishly ;  *  but  it  seems  as  if  they  never 
stand  still.' 

'  Upon  that  he  burst  out  laughing.  '  Where  are  you  from  V  said  he. 

*  From  Richmond.'  ^ 

•  What !     In  old  Virginny  V 

*  The  same.' 

'  And  how  on  earth  did  you  get  her^  V 

*  I  landed  at  G-reen  River  from  a  broad-horn.' 

*  And  where  are  your  companions  V 
'  I  have  none.' 

•  What  ?  —  all  alone  I' 

•  Yes.' 

•  Where  are  you  going  V 

•  Any  where.' 

'  And  what  have  you  come  here  for  V 

•  To  hunt.' 

'Well,'  said  he,  laughingly,  'you'll  make  a  real  hunter;  there's 
no  mistaking  that !' 
'  Have  you  killed  any  thing  V 

*  Nothing  but  a  turkey ;  I  can't  get  within  shot  of  a  deer :  they  are. 
always  running.' 

'  Oh,  I  '11  tell  you  the  secret  of  that.  You  're  always  pushing 
forward,  and  starting  the  deer  at  a  distance,  and  gazing  at  those  that 
are  scampering ;  but  you  must  step  as  slow,  and  silent,  and  cautious 
as  a  cat,  and  keep  your  eyes  close  around  you,  and  lurk  from  tree 
to  tree,  if  you  wish  to  get  a  chance  at  deer.  But  come,  go  home 
with  me.  My  name  is  Bill  Smithers  ;  I  live  not  far  off:  stay  with 
me  a  little  while,  and  I  '11  teach  you  how  to  bunt.' 

'  I  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  of  honest  Bill  Smithers.  We  soon 
reached  his  habitation  ;  a  mere  log  hut,  with  a  square  hole  for  a  win- 
dow, Bud  a  chimney  made  of  sticks  and  clay.  Here  he  lived,  with 
a  wife  and  child.     He  had  'girdled'  the  trees  for  an  acre  or  two 
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around,  preparatory  to  clearing  a  space  for  com  and  potatoes.  In 
the  mean  time  he  maintained  his  family  entirely  by  his  rifle,  and  I 
soon  found  him  to  be  a  first-rate  huntsman.  Under  his  tutelage  I 
received  my  first  effective  lessons  in  *  woodcraft.* 

'  The  more  I  knew  of  a  hunter's  life,  the  more  I  relished  it.  The 
country,  too,  which  had  been  the  promised  land  of  my  boyhood,  did 
not,  like  most  promised  lands,  disappoint  me.  *No  wilderness  could 
be  more  beautiful  than  this  part  of  Kentucky,  in  those  times.  The 
forests  were  open  and  spacious,  with  noble  trees,  some  of  which 
looked  as  if  they  had  stood  for  centuries.  There  were  beautiful 
prairies,  too,  diversified  with  groves  and  clumps  of  trees,  which 
looked  like  vast  parks,  and  in  which  you  could  see  the  deer  running,  at 
a  great  distance.  In  the  proper  season,  these  prairies  would  be  covered 
in  many  places  with  wild  strawberries,  where  your  horses'  hoofs 
would  be  dyed  to  the  fet-lock.  I  thought  there  could  not  be  another 
place  in  the  world  equal  to  Kentucky  —  and  I  think  bo  still. 

'  After  I  had  passed  ten  or  twelve  days  with  Bill  Smithers,  I 
thought  it  time  to  shift  my  quarters,  for  his  house  was  scarce  large 
enough  for  his  own  family,  and  I  had  no  idea  of  being  an  incum- 
brance to  any  one.  I  accordingly  made  up  my  bundle,  shouldered 
my  rifle,  took  a  friendly  leave  of  Smithers  and  his  wife,  and  set  out 
in  quest  of  a  Nimrod  of  the  wilderness,  one  John  Miller,  who  lived 
alone,  nearly  forty  miles  off,  and  who  I  hoped  would  be  well  pleased 
to  have  a  hunting  companion. 

'  I  soon  found  out  that  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  wood- 
craft, in  a  new  country,  was  the  skill  to  find  one's  way  in  the  wilder- 
ness. There  were  no  regular  roads  in  the  forests,  but\hey  were  cut 
up  and  perplexed  by  paths  leading  in  all  directions.  Some  of  these 
were  made  by  the  cattle  of  the  settlers,  and  were  called  '  stock- 
tracks,'  but  others  had  been  made  by  the  immense  droves  of  buffaloes 
which  roamed  about  the  country,  from  the  flood  until  recent  times. 
These  were  called  buffalo-tracks,  and  traversed  Kentucky  from  end 
to  end,  like  high-ways.  Traces  of  them  may  still  be  seen  in  uncul- 
tivated parts,  or  deeply  worn  in  the  rocks  where  they  crossed  the 
mountains.  I  was  a  young  woodman,  and  sorely  puzzled  to  distin- 
guish one  kind  of  track  from  the  other,  or  to  make  out  my  course 
through  this  tangled  labyrinth.  While  thus  perplexed,  I  heard  a 
distant  roaring  and  rushing  sound ;  a  gloom  stole  over  the  forest :  on 
looking  up,  when  I  could  catch  a  stray  glimpse  of  the  sky,  I  beheld  the 
clouds  rolled  up  like  balls,  the  lower  parts  as  black  as  ink.  There  was 
now  and  then  an  explosion,  like  a  burst  of  cannonry  afar  off,  and 
the  crash  of  a  falling  tree.  I  had  heard  of  hurricanes  in  the  woods, 
and  surmised  that  one  was  at  hand.  It  soon  came  crashing  its  way ; 
the  forest  writhing,  and  twisting,  and  groaning  before  it  The  hur- 
ricane did  not  extend  far  on  either  side,  but  in  a  manner  ploughed  a 
furrow  through  the  woodland ;  snapping  off  or  up-rooting  trees  that 
bad  stood  for  centuries,  and  filling  the  air  with  whirling  branches.  I 
was  directly  in  its  course,  and  took  my  stand  behind  an  immense 
poplar,  six  feet  in  diameter.  It  bore  for  a  time  the  full  fury  of  the 
blast,  but  at  length  began  to  yield.  Seeing  it  falling,  I  scrambled 
nimbly,  round  the  trunk  like  a  squirrel.  Down  it  went,  bearing 
down  another  tree  with  it.    I  crept  under  the  trunk  as  a  shelter^  and 
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waA  protected  from  other  trees  which  fell  around  me,  but  was  sore 
all  over,  from  the  twigs  and  branches  driven  against  me  by  the  blast 

'  This  was  the  only  incident  of  consequence  that  occurred  on  my 
way  to  John  Miller's,  where  I  arrived  on  the  following  day,  and 
was  received  by  the  veteran  with  the  rough  kindness  of  a  backwoods- 
man. He  was  a  gray-haired  man,  hardy  and  weather-beaten,  with  a 
blue  wart,  like  a  gr^at  bead,  over  one  eye,  whence  he  was  nick- 
named by  the  hunters, '  Blue-bead  Miller.'  He  had  been  in  these  parts 
from  the  earliest  settlements,  and  had  signalized  himself  in  the  hard 
conflicts  with  the  Indians,  which  gained  Kentucky  the  appellation  of 
'  the  Bloody  Ground.'  In  one  of  these  fights  he  had  had  an  arm 
broken  ;  in  another  he  had  narrowly  escaped,  when  hotly  pursued, 
by  jumping  from  a  precipice  thirty  feet  high  into  a  river. 

'  Miller  willingly  received  me  into  his  house  as  an  inmate,  and 
seemed  pleased  with  the  idea  of  making  a  hunter  of  me.  His  dwell- 
ing was  a  small  log-house,  with  a  loft  or  garret  of  boards,  so  that 
there  was  ample  room  for  bpth  of  us.  Under  his  instruction,  I  soon 
made  a  tolerable  proficiency  in  hunting.  My  first  exploit,  of  any 
consequence,  was  killing  a  bear.  I  was  hunting  in  company  with 
two  brothers,  when  we  camp  upon  the  track  of  Bruin,  in  a  wood, 
where  there  was  an  undergrowth  of  canes  and  grape-vines.  He 
was  scrambling  up  a  tree,  when  I  shot  him  through  the  breast :  he 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  lay  motionless.  The  brothers  sent  in  their 
dog,  who  seized  the  bear  by  the  throat.  Bruin  raised  one  arm,  and 
gave  the  dog  a  hug  that  crushed  his  ribs.  One  yell,  and  all  was  over. 
I  do  n't  know  which  was  first  dead,  the  dog  or  the  bear.  The  two 
brothers  sat  down  and  cried  like  children  over  their  unfortunate  dog. 
Yet  they  were  mere  rough  huntsmen,  almost  as  wild  and  untameable 
as  Indians :  but  they  wete  fine  fellows. 

'  By  degrees  I  became  known,  and  somewhat  of  a  favorite  among 
the  hunters  of  the  neighborhood  ;  that  is  to  say,  men  who  lived  within 
a  circle  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  came  occasionally  to  see  John 
Miller,  who  was  a  patriarch  among  them.  They  lived  widely  apait, 
in  log-huts  and  wigwams,  almost  with  the  simplicity  of  Indians,  and 
well  nigh  as  destitute  of  the  comforts  and  inventions  of  civilized  life. 
They  seldom  saw  each  other ;  weeks,  and  even  months  would  elapse, 
without  their  visiting.  Wheuthey  did  meet,  it  was  very  much  after  the 
manner  of  Indians  ;  loitering  about  all  day,  without  having  much  to 
say,  but  becoming  communicative  as  evening  advanced,  and  sitting 
up  half  the  night  before  the  fire,  telling  hunting  stories,  and  terrible 
tales  of  the  fights  of  the  Bloody  Ground. 

'  Sometimes  several  would  join  in  a  distant  hunting  expedition,  or 
rather  campaign.  Expeditions  of  this  kind  lasted  from  November 
until  April ;  during  which  we  laid  up  our  stock  of  summer  provisions. 
We  shifted  our  hunting-camps  from  place  to  place,  according  as  we 
found  the  game.  They  were  generally  pitched  near  a  run  of  water, 
and  close  by  a  cane-brake,  to  screen  us  from  the  wind.  One  side  of 
our  lodge  was  open  toward  the  fire.  Our  horses  were  hoppled  and 
turned  loose  in  the  cane-brakes,  with  bells  round  their  necks.  One 
of  the  party  staid  at  home  to  watch  the  camp,  prepare  the  meals,  and 
Keep  off  the  wolves ;  the  others  hunted.  When  a  hunter  killed  a 
deer  at  a  distance  from  the  camp,  he  would  open  it  and  take  out  the 
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entrails  ;  then  climbing  a  sapling,  be  would  bend  it  down,  tie  the 
deer  to  the  topi  and  let  it  spnng  up  again,  so  as  to  suspend  the  car- 
cass out  of  reach  of  the  wolves.  At  night  he  would  return  to  the 
camp,  and  give  an  account  of  his  luck.  The  next  morning  early  be 
would  gei  a  horse  out  of  the  cane-brake  and  bring  home  his  game. 
That  day  he  would  stay  at  home  to  cut  up  the  carcass,  while  the 
others  hunted.  * 

'  Our  days  were  thus  spent  in  silent  and  lonely  occupations.  It 
was  only  at  night  that  we  would  gather  together  before  tne  fire,  and 
be  soci&ble.  I  was  a  novice,  and  used  to  listen  with  open  eyes  and 
ears  to  the  strange  and  wild  stories  told  by  the  old  hunters,  and 
believed  every  thing  I  heard.  Some  of  their  stories  bordered  upon 
the  supernatural.  They  believed  that  their  rifles  might  be  spell- 
bound, so  as  not  to  be  able  to  kill  a  buffalo,  even  at  arm's  length. 
This  superstition  they  .had  derived  from  the  Indians,  who  often  think 
the  white  hunters  have  laid  a  spell  upon  their  rifles.  Miller  partook 
of  this  superstition,  and  used  to  tell  of  his  rifle's  having  a  spell  upon 
it ;  but  it  often  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  shuffling  way  of  accounting  for 
B  bad  shot.  If  a  hunter  grossly  missed  his  aim,  he  would  ask,  *  Who 
shot  last  with  this  rifle  V  —  and  hint  that  he  must  have  charmed  it. 
The  sure  mode  to  disencfiant  the  gun,  was  to  shoot  a  silver  bullet 
out  of  it. 

'  By  the  opening  of  Spring  we  would  generally  have  Quantities  of 
bear's-meat  and  venison  salted,  dried,  and  smoked,  and  numerous 
packs  of  skins.  We  would  then  make  the  best  of  our  way  home 
from  our  distant  hunting-grounds ;  transporting  our  spoils,  sometimes 
in  canoes  along  the  rivers,  sometimes  on  horse-back  over  land,  and 
our  return  would  often  be  celebrated  by  feasting  and  dancing,  in 
true  backwoods  style.  I  have  given  you  some  idea  of  our  hunting  ; 
let  me  now  give  you  a  sketch  of  our  frolicking. 

'  It  was  on  our  return  from  a  winter's  hunting  in  the  neighborhood 

of  Green  River,  when  we  received  notice  that  there  was  to  be  a  grand 

frolic  at  Bob  Mosely's,  to  greet  the  hunters.     This  Bob  Mosely  was 

'|a  prime  fellow  throughout  the  country.      He  was  an  indifferent 

hunter,  it  is  true,  ^nd  rather  lazy,  to  boot ;  but  then  he  could  play 

%he  fiddle,  and  that  was  enough  to  make  him  of  consequence.  There 

Hvas  no  other  man  within  a  hundred  miles  that  could  play  the  fiddle, 

f3  there  was  no  having  a  regular  frolic  without  Bob  Mosely.     The 
unters,  therefore,  were  always  ready  to  give  him  a  share  of  their 
game  in  exchange  for  his  music,  and  Bob  was  always  ready  to  get 
'  I  a  carousal,  whenever  there  was  a  party  returning  from  a  hunting 
pedition.     The  present  frolic  was  to  take  place  at  Bob  Mosely's 
n  house,  which  was  on  the  Pigeon  Roost  Fork  of  the  Muddy;  which 
is  a  branch  of  Rough  Creek,  which  is  a  branch  of  Grreen  River. 

y  Every  body  was  agog  for  the  revel  at  Bob  Moeely's;  and  as 
all  the  fashion  of  the  neighborhood  was  to  be  there,  I  thought  I 
must  brush  up  for  the  occasion.  My  leathern  hunting-dress,  which 
was  the  only  one  I  had,  was  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear,  it  is  true, 
and  considerably  japanned  with  blood  and  grease ;  but  I  was  up  to 
hunting  expedients.  Getting  into  a  periogue,  I  paddled  off  to  a  pax| 
t>f  the  Grreen  River  where  there  was  slind  and  clay,  that  might  servis 
fer.soap  j^/th^a  taking  off  my  drees^  I  scrubbed  and  scoured  it,  until 
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I  thought  it  looked  very  well.  I  then  put  it  on  the  end  of  a  stick, 
and  hang  it  oat  of  the  periogue  to  dry,  while  I  stretched  myself  very 
comfortably  on  the  green  bank  of  the  riv^r.  Unluckily  a  flaw  struck 
the  periogue,  and  tipped  over  the  stick  :  down  went  ray  dress  to  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and  I  never  saw  it  more.  Here  was  I,  left 
almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  I  managed  to  make  a  kind  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  garb  of  undressed  skins,  with  the  hair  on,  which  enabled  me  • 

to  get  home  with  decency  ;  but  my  dream  of  gayety  and  fashion  was  /' 

at  an  end  ;  for  how  could  I  think  of  figuring  in  high  life  at  the  Pigeon  j 

Roost,  equipped  like  a  mere  Orson  ? 

'Old  Miller,  who  really  began  to  take  some  pride  in  me,  was 
confounded  when  he  understood  that  I  did  not  intend  to  go  to  Bob 
Mosely's ;  but  when  I  told  him  my  misfortune,  and  that  I  had  no 
dress :  *  By  the  powers,'  cried  he,  '  but  you  shall  go,  and  you  shall  be 
the  best  dressed  and  the  best  mounted  lad  there  !' 

'  He  immediately  set  to  work  to  cut  out  and  make  up  a  hunting- 
shirt,  of  dressed  deer-skin,  gaily  fringed  at  the  shoulders,  with  leggins 
of  the  same,  fringed  from  hip  to  heel.  He  then  made  me  a  rakish 
raccoon-cap,  with  a  flaunting  tail  to  it;  mounted  me  on  his  best 
horse  ;  and  I  may  say,  without  vanity,  that  I  was  one  of  the  smartest 
fellov^s  that  figured  on  that  occasion,  at  the  Pigeon-Roost  Fork  of 
the  Muddy. 

'  It  was  no  small  occasion,  either,  let  roe  tell  you.  Bob  Mosely's 
house  was  a  tolerably  large  bark  shanty,  with  a  clap-board  roof;  and 
there  were  assembled  all  the  young  hunters  aod  pretty  girls  of  the 
country,  for  many  a  mile  round.  The  young  men  were  in  their  best 
hunting-dresses,  but  not  one  could  compare  with  mine ;  and  my  rac- 
coon-cap, with  its  flowing  tail,  was  the  admiration  of  every  body.  The 
girls  were  mostly  in  doe-skin  dresses ;  for  there  was  no  spinning  and 
weaving  as  yet  in  the  woods  ;  nor  any  need  of  it.  I  never  saw  girls 
that  seemed  to  me  better  dressed ;  and  I  was  somewhat  of  a  judge, 
having  seen'  fashions  at  Richmond.  We  had  a  hearty  dinner,  ana  a 
merry  one  ;  for  there  was  Jemmy  Kiel,  famous  for  raccoon  hunting, 
and  Bob  Tarleton,  and  Wesley  Pigraan,  and  Joe  Taylor,  and  several 
other  prime  fellows  for  a  frolic,  that  made  all  ring  again,  and  laughed, 
that  you  might  have  heard  them  a  mile. 

'  After  dinner,  we  began  dancing,  and  were  hard  at  it,  when,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  new  arrival  —  the  two 
daughters  of  old  Simon  Schultz;  two  young  ladies  that  affected 
fashion  and  late  hours.  Their  arrival  had  nearly  put  an  end  to  all 
our  merriment.  I  must  go  a  little  round  about  in  my  story,  to  explain 
to  you  how  that  happened. 

'  As  old  Schultz,  the  father,  was  one  day  looking  in  the  cane- 
brakes  for  his  cattle,  he  came  upon  the  track  of  horses.  He  knew 
they  were  none  of  his,  and  that  none  of  his  neighbors  had  horses  about 
that  place.  They  must  be  stray  horses ;  or  must  belong  to  some 
traveller  who  had  lost  his  way,  as  the  track  led  no  where.  He 
accordingly  followed  it  up,  until  he  came  to  an  unlucky  pedlar,  with 
two  or  three  pack-horses,  who  had  been  bewildered  among  the  cat- 
tle-tracks, and  had  wandered  for  two  or  three  days  among  woods  and 
cane-brakes,  until  he  was  almost  famished. 

'  Old  Schultz  brought  him  to  his  house ;  fed  him  on  Tenison,  bear's 
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meaty  and  hominy,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  put  him  in  prime  condi-  " 
tion.  The  pedlar  could  not  sufficiently  express  his  thankfulness ;  and 
when  about  to  depart,  inquired  what  he  had  to  pay  ?  Old  Schultz 
stepped  back,  with  surprise.  '  Stranger,'  said  he,  '  you  have  been 
welcome  under  my  roof.  I  've  given  you  nothing  but  wild  meat  and 
hominy,  because  I  had  no  better,  but  have  been  glad  of  your  com- 
pany. You  are  welcome  to  stay  as  long  as  you  please;  but  by 
Zounds !  if  any  one  offers  to  pay  Simon  Schultz  for  food,  he  affronts 
him  !'     So  saying,  he  walked  out  in  a  huff. 

,  '  The  pedlar  admired  the  hospitality  of  his  host,  but  could  not 
reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  go  away  without  making  some 
recompense.  There  were  honest  Simon's  two  daughters,  two  strap- 
ping, red-haired  girls.  He  opened  his  packs  and  displayed  riches 
before  them  of  which  they  had  no  conception ;  for  in  those  days  there 
were  no  country  stores  in  those  parts,  with  their  artificial  finery  and 
trinketry ;  and  this  was  the  first  pedlar  that  had  wandered  into  that 
part  of  the  wilderness.  The  girls  were  for  a  time  completely  daz- 
zled, and  knew  not  what  to  choose  :  but  what  caught  their  eyes  most, 
were  two  looking-glasses,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar,  set  in  gilt  tin. 
They  had  never  seen  the  like  before,  having  used  no  other  mirror 
than  a  pail  of  water.  The  pedlar  presented  them  these  jewels,  with- 
out the  least  hesitation  :  nay,  he  gallantly  hung  them  round  their 
necks  by  red  ribbands,  almost  as  fine  as  the  glasses  themselves.  This 
done,  he  took  his  departure,  leaving  them  as  much  astoniished  as  two 
princesses  in  a  fairy  tale,  that  have  received  a  magic  gift  from  an 
enchanter. 

'  It  was  with  these  looking-glasses,  hung  round  their  necks,  as 
lockets,  by  red  ribbands,  that  old  Schultz^s  daughters  made  their 
appearance  at  three  o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  frolic  at  Bob 
Mosely's,  on  the  Pigeon-Roost  Fork  of  the  Muddy. 

'  By  the  powers,  but  it  was  an  event !  Such  a  thing  had  never 
before  been  seen  in  Kentucky.  Bob  Tarleton,  a  strapping  fellow, 
with  a  head  like  a  chestnut-burr,  and  a  look  like  a  boar  in  an  apple 
orchard,  stepped  up,  caught  hold  of  the  looking-glass  of  one  of  the 
girls,  and  gazing  at  it  for  a  moment,  cried  out :  '  Joe  Taylor,  come 
here  !  come  here  !  I  '11  be  darn'd  if  Patty  Schultz  aint  got  a  locket 
that  you  can  see  your  face  in,  as  clear  as  in  a  spring  of  water  !' 

'  In  a  twinkling  all  the  young  hunters  gathered  round  old  Schultz's 
daughters.  I,^who  knew  what  looking-glasses  were,  did  not  budge. 
Some  of  the  girls  who  sat  near  me  were  excessively  mortified  at 
finding  themselves  thus  deserted.  I  heard  Peggy  Pugh  say  to  Sally 
Pigman,  '  Goodness  knows,  it 's  well  Schultz^'s  daughters  is  got  them 
things  round  their  necks,  for  it's  the  first  time  the  young  men  crowded 
round  them !' 

*  1  saw  immediately  the  danger  of  the  case.  We  were  a  small 
community,  and  could  not  afford  to  be  split  up  by  feuds.  So  I  stepped 
up  to  tlie  girls,  and  whispered  to  them :  '  Polly,'  said  I,  '  those 
lockets  are  powerful  fine,  and  become  you  amazingly ;  but  you  don't 
consider  that  the  country  is  not  advanced  enough  in  these  parts  for 
such  things.  You  and  I  understand  these  matters,  but  these  people 
do  n't  Fine  things  like  these  may  do  very  well  in  the  old  settle- 
ments, but  they  wont  answer  at  the  Pigeon-Roost  Fork  of  the 
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Muddy.  You  had  better  lay  them  aside  for  the  present,  or  we  shall 
have  no  peace.' 

'Polly  and  her  sister  luckily  saw  their  error;  they  took  off  the 
lockets,  laid  them  aside,  and  harmony  was  restored :  otherwise,  I 
verily  believe  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  our  community. 
Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  great  sacrifice  they  made  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  do  not  think  old  Schultz's  daughters  were  ever  much  liked 
afterward  among  the  young  women. 

'  This  was  the  first  time  that  looking-glasses  were  ever  seen  in  the 
Green  River  part  of  Kentucky.' 

TO  BS   CONTINOCD. 


life's     lessons. 


And  this  our  life,  erempt  from  public  haunt. 

Finds  tongue*  in  trees,  books  in  tbe  running  brook*, 

Sermoni  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.  Shakspeark. 


Zdverpoolf  iEng,) 


Let  us  go  to  the  hall,  where  the  red  wine  flows, 

And  roses  and  myrtles  are  eaily  wreathed ; 
Where  many  a  cheek  with  its  Beep  joy  glows, 

And  the  sad,  sweet  music  of  lutes  is  breathed. 
Ere  morning  comes,"  the  scene  wiil  be  fled, 

Faded  will  be  the  dream  of  bliss ; 
The  song  will  be  hushed,  and  the  roses  dead — . 

Is  there  nought  to  be  learned  by  this  ?    . 

Let  us  go  to  the  shore,  where  the  sea-shells  lie. 

And  the  sand  with  weeds  and  wrecks  is  strown ; 
Where  o'er  the  rocks  the  cold  waves  fly. 

And  make  their  hollow  and  sullen  moan: 
Those  desolate  things  were  cast  away 

Prom  the  false  breast  of  the  raging  seas ; 
And  there  they  are  sadly  left  to  decay  — 

la  there  not  a  lesson  in  these  7 

Let  us  go  to  the  wood,  where  the  hawthorn  blows, 

When  its  leaves  in  the  soft  spring-time  are  green ; 
When  its  mantle  around  it  the  woodbine  throws. 

And  the  pearly  floweiets  peep  between ; 
Oh,  we  shall  And  a  moral  in  them, 

Thus  with  the  leaves  deceitfully  twined ; 
Decking  awhile  tbe  thorn  v  stem, 

Yet  dropping  ofl*  with  the  first  rude  wind ! 

Let  us  go  to  the  fields,  when  the  storm  is  o'er, 

And  the  rain-drops  sparkle  like  stars  at  eve ; 
When  the  thunder  peal  is  heard  no  more, 

And  the  ocean's  bosom  hath  ceased  to  heave; 
Then  shall  we  see  the  rainbow  bright. 

From  the  gloomy  clouds  and  the  sunshine  wrought. 
Shedding  on  all  thmgs  its  colored  light  — 

Sometning,  surely,  by  this  i»  taugnt ! 

Let  us  go  to  the  graves,  where  our  loved  ones  are, 

And  let  us  choose  the  midnight  time, 
When  the  heavens  are  glorious  with  many  a  star, 

And  silence  and  grandeur  raise  thoughts  sublime; 
And  as  we  look  from  the  mouldering  dust, 

Up  to  the  cope  of  the  beauteous  sky, 
So  shall  our  spirits  ascend,  in  their  trust. 

To  the  Holt  Spibit  that  dweUeth  on  high.  m.  a.  b. 
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Thc  Gssbk  Rbadir  :  Br  Fbbdebic  Jacobs.  A  new  Edition,  vrith  English  Notes, 
Critical  mnd  Explanatory,  a  Metrical  Index  to  Homer  and  Anacreon,  and  a  copious 
Lexicon.  By  Chablbs  AsiTHoif,  LL.D.,  Jay-Profesaor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Lan- 
ffuaffesin  Columbia  College,  New- York,  and  Rector  of  the  Grammar  School.  New- 
York,  1840 :  Habpxb  and  Bbothbbs. 

Thb  Nobth  Ambbicak  Revibw.  Nvmbbb  CVIIL  pp.  274.  Boston :  Fxbdiravd 
AhdbbwC 

Two  rival  *  series*  of  classical  works  are  now  in  course  of  publication  among  us, 
one  from  the  Boston  press,  of  which  the  '  Greek  Reader*  forms  a  part,  the  other 
put  forth  by  the  Habpbbs  of  this  city,  under  the  care  of  Professor  Anthon.  The 
reception  with  which  these  two  collections  have  thus  far  met,  has  been  by  no  means 
equally  cordial.  The  '  series'  of  Professor  Amthon  is  used  in  almost  every  quarter  of 
our  country ;  has  been  recommended  in  the  strongest  terms  by  individuals  eminently 
qualified  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  its  merits;  has  become  extremely  popular  in  every 
place  where  it  has  been  adopted ;  and  what  is  more,  has  been  reprinted  abroad,  without 
any  effort  for  that  putpose  on  the  part  of  its  editor  or  publishers  at  home ;  and  is  now 
actually  used  in  some  of  the  leading  seminaries  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
Some  of  the  volumes  composing  this  series  have  even  reached  their  fourth  edition  in 
those  countries;  almost  all  of  them  a  second;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  'Horace,'  one 
edition  was  published  from  the  London  press  in  January,  1835,  and  was  succeeded  by 
another  in  May,  of  tl^e  same  year.  On  the  other  band,  the  Boston  collection  is  little 
known  out  of  its  own  immediate  neighborhood ;  is  regarded  by  those  who  are  com- 
petent to  judge,  and  who  are  unbiassed  by  personal  or  sectional  interests,  as  ill  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  instruction,  and  calculated  rather  to  injure  than  benefit ;  while  the 
chances  of  a  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  even  if  its  friends  should  exert  themselves  in 
its  behalf,  seem  to  be  as  far  removed  from  it,  as  those  of  successful  competition  at  home. 
The  manner  of  editing,  too,  which  has  been  pursued  in  these  rival  publications,  is  as 
dissimilar  as  would  appear  to  be  their  respective  destinies.  The  volumes  of  Professor 
Amtron  are  accompanied  by  full  and  valuable  commentaries,  and  are  replete  with 
every  thing  that  can  expedite  the  progress  of  the  student ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, . 
the  books  composing  the  Boston  collection  are,  in  point  of  commentary,  so  extremely 
meagre,  and  contain  so  little  of  what  can  either  benefit  or  prove  interesting,  that  the 
only  wonder  is,  why  they  were  ever  published  at  alL 

It  was  easy  to  perceive,  from  the  first,  that  this  state  of  things  could  not  long  continue 
without  some  demonstrations  of  hostility  ;  nor  did  it  require  any  very  strong  powers  of 
divination  to  foresee  the  speedy  appearance  of  a  third  aeries ;  a  series  of  bitter  and  vin- 
dictive attacks ;  a  series  of  gross  and  scurrilous  invective,  marked  by  all  that  rancorous 
malignity  which  springs  from  wounded  8elMove,or  from  disappointed  hopes  of  pecuniary 
profit.  This  third  atrie*  has  now  commenced,  and  we  regret  to  say,  under  very  unex- 
pected and  singular  auspices.  It  is  made  to  grace  the  pages,  not  of  a  periodical  which, 
having  no  cbar^ter  tp  lose,  qoold  not  well  appreciate  the  value  of  character  in  othern 
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bat  of  DO  lesa  dignified  a  litarmry  journal  than  the  North  Amtriean  Reviett,  and 
bida  fair  to  confer  upon  it  a  apeciaa  of  notoriety,  which  any  other  journal,  that  haa  a  re- 
gard for  its  own  atanding,  would  not  ba  very  anzioua  to  ahare  with  it  We  do  not  re- 
member, indeed,  to  have  ev^r  met,  in  the  whole  oourae  of  our  literary  experience,  with 
an  article  more  plainly  marked  by  malignity  of  fiBeling,  more  evidently  dictated  by  the 
ranklings  of  private  animoaity,  and  by  a  determination  to  ii^jure^  at  all  hazarda,  the  cha- 
iBcter  of  another,  than  the  prdmded  vviev  of  Mr.  AKTMOn'a  'Greek  Reader,'  in  the 
laat  number  of  the  North  American.  The  ferocity  of  the  attack ;  the  grave  nature  of 
the  chargea  that  are  preferred ;  the  coaraenees  of  invective^  and  the  total  departure  from 
all  the  eatablished  rulea  of  literary  courteay,  by  which  the  whole  article  is  characterized ; 
atruck  ua,  we  confeaa,  with  so  much  aurpriae,  that  we  detwmined  to  inquire  into  the  affair, 
lor  our  own  satisfaction,  being  more  than  half  persuaded,  that  so  much  vindictive  feeling 
could  not  possibly  spring  from  any  reputable  motive.  The  result  of  this  investigation 
we  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  their  com- 
ing, one  and  all*  to  the  same  conclusion  with  ourselves,  namely,  that  Professor  Amthon 
has  been  singled  out  for  attack,  by  a  paltry  clique  of  would-be  literati,  who  deny  hU 
claims  to  scholarship,  because  he  will  not  acknowledge  these  aame  modeat  gentlemen  to 
be  the  leading  acholara  of  America ;  who  call  him  a  plagiarist,  in  order  to  deter  him  if 
possible  from  exposing  their  own  monstrous  plagiarisms ;  who  stigmatize  his  learning 
as  pedantry,  becauae  they  have  neither  intellect  enough  to  appreciate,  nor  acholarship 
aufficient  to  imitate,  his  labors  j  and  who  get  all  their  rancor,  and  all  their  abuse,  and  all 
their  blunderings,  endorsed  by  the  North  American  Review,  because  their  lines  have 
fidlen  in  the  *  Athene  of  Ameriea  f  We  entreat  our  readers  not  to  be  deterred  by  the 
length  of  the  present  article,  from  giving  it  a  fair  and  careful  peruaal.  Indeed,  we  claim 
this  of  them,  as  a  mere  act  of  justice;  and  we  aasure  them,  that  all  the  statementa  we 
may  have  occasion  to  make,  have  been  obtained  from  sources  on  which  they,  together 
with  ourselves,  can  rely  with  the  most  implicit  confidence. 

The  first  charge  brought  against  Professor  Antuov  by  the  Boston  reviewer,  is,  that 
he  has  been  guilty  of  plagiariemf  in  taking  for  his  new  edition  of  the  '  Reader*  the  very 
aame  Greek  selections  that  were  already  contained  in  the  Boston  work.  The  answer 
to  this  paltry  charge  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  *  Reader'  itself.  In  1823,  Mr.  Evs- 
BBTT,  then  Eliot-Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in  Harvard  University,  published  a  part 
of  the  *  Greek  Reader*  of  Professor  Jaooss,  with  English  notes,  and  a  Greek  and  Eng- 
liab  IfCxicon.  The  part  taken  by  Mr.  Everett,  for  his  American  edition,  consisted  of 
the  first  volume  of  the  German  work,  in  regular  order,  omitting  merely  ten  pages  at  the 
end,  and  of  eighty -nine  pag^s  of  the  second  volume,  in  consecutive  order  likewise,  from 
the  beginning.  Our  riders  will  perceive,  that  very  Utile  expenditure  of  intellect  was 
requir«l  to  make  such  a  selection,  if  indeed  it  deserve  to  be  called  one.  The  true  praise 
and  the  true  ownership  belonged  to  Professor  Jacobs.  It  waa  he  who  had  brought  to- 
gether and  arranged  the  several  extracts  of  which  the  '  Reader*  waa  composed,  and  Mr. 
Everett  did  nothing  more  than  merely  copy  hia  labora.  The  latter  gentleman,  therefore, 
seems  to  have  done,  in  tbecaae  of  the  German  edition,  the  very  same  thing  which  Mr. 
Artmon  is  charged  with  doing  in  the  caae  of  the  Boaton  work ;  with  this  elight  dif- 
ference, however,  that  the  *  Reader'  of  Professor  Jacobs  waa  an  original  production, 
whereas  the  Boston  work  waa  a  mere  copy.  It  waa  soon  found,  however,  that  Mr. 
Everett's  *  Greek  Reader'  waa  not  as  useful  a  work  aa  it  was  expected  to  have  been.  The 
notes  were  too  brief,  and  too  few  in  number,  and  the  Lexicon  waa  too  limited  in  extent, 
to  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  young  atudent,  in  the  outaet  of  hia  labora.  In  other  worda, 
Mr.  Everett  had  not  adapted  either  the  notes  or  the  Lexicon  to  the  peculiar  wanta  of  the 
American  scholar.  No  attempt,  however,  waa  made  fo  remedy  theae  acknowledged  defi- 
ciencies, until  the  year  1832,  when  the  fourth  edition  of  the  *  Reader*  appeared,  thetitle- 
pageof  which  declared  that  it  contained  *new  edeetionefrom  the  text  qf  Jaeobe,*  while  the 
prdhce  aaserted  that  the  pupil  waa  now  presented  with  '  all  the  valuable  notee*o{  the  Ger- 
man editors.  Both  theeedeelaratimu  ver$  dieingenuaui!  The  Greek  excerpts,  appended 
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to  this  editioo,  consisted  of  a  few  specimens  of  epistolary  correspondence,  and  of  large 
•elections  from  Anacreon,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  The  epistolary  extracts  were  aUm* 
taken  from  Jacobs;  all  the  rest  weu  obtained  from  the  Minora  of  DalzelL  The 
assertion  that  the  editors  bad  given  all  the  notes  of  Jacobs,  was  equally  eironeons. 
Along  with  the  selections  from  Dalzell,  they  had  taken  the  entire  notea  of  the  »am4 
editor  ;  they  had  omitted  numerous  note*  from  Jacobs^  because  in  all  probability  una- 
ble to  translate  or  even  understand  them ;  and  Xhus  the  notes  of  Dalzell,  which  it  cost 
them  no  trouble  whatever  to  obtain,  appeared  to  the  public  to  be  the  valuable  annota- 
tions  of  the  German  editor !  What  is  singular  enough,  and  looks  in  fact  like  retributive 
justice,  they  tell  the  tale  of  their  own  disingenuousness  from  their  own  lips;  for,  after 
stating  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  1832,  that '  the  pupil  will  noto  have  aU  the  valua- 
ble notes  of  Jacobs,'  they  state  the  very  same  thing  over  again,  in  the  very  same  words, 
in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  1837,  thus  contradicting  their  own  remark,  made  in  1832  ; 
and,  what  is  more,  the  original  assertion  still  remains,  in  all  its  naked  deformity,  for 
the  notes  of  Dalzell  still  hold  their  place  in  the  edition  of  1837,  and  appear,  as  before^ 
to  be  the  *  vahtable  notes  of  Jacobs  P  And  do  these  men  talk  of  plagiarism  1  Do 
these  men  charge  another  with  the  very  act  of  which  they  have  been  guilty  them- 
selves 7  The  only  parallel  to  this  matchless  effrontery  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of 
the  leviewer  himself  who  ^nowinj'/y  undertakes  to  defend  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  thread  of  our  narrative.  During  the  interval  between  Mr.  Eve- 
rett's first  edition,  and  that  of  1832,  Mr.  Dkan,  of  New-York,  published  an  edition  of 
the  *  Greek  Reader*  of  Jacobs,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Pattbbson,  containing  pre' 
eisety  the  same  selectionSf  arranged  too  in  precisely  the  same  order ^  as  the  work  of  Mr. 
Everett,  excepting  indeed  the  extracts  from  Anacreon,  Bion,  and  Moschus,  which  Mr.  D. 
in  all  probability,  did  not  deem  it  worth  his  while  to  print,  at  that  time,  since  they  are 
contained,  notes  and  all^  in  the  New- York  edition  of  the  Grsca  Minora  I  Mr.  Dean's 
first  edition  of  the  *  Greek  Reader*  of  Jacobs  appeared  in  1827,  and  passed  through  eight 
other  editions  between  that  period  and  183'6 ;  and  yet,  it  will  hardly  be  credited,  not  an 
outcry  was  raised  in  Boston  during  this  long  interval  of  mn«  wtiole  years  s  not  a  single 
charge  of  plagiarism  was  made  against  Mr.  Patterson;  not  a  complaint  was  uttered  by 
the  watchful  guardians  of  American  criticism  ;  the  lion  of  the  Boston  review  was  as 
qoiet,  and  meek,  and  gentle  as  a  lamb ;  and  the  two  rival  editions,  the  New-York  and 
the  Boston  one,  jogged  on  together,  upon  the  same  route,  with  the  most  edifying  and 
fraternal  cordiality.  In  all  probability  the  Boston  work  needed  the  aid  of  its  New- York 
friend,  to  enable  it  to  prosecute  its  destined  journey,  since  it  had  been  rendered  somewhat 
lame  by  the  loss  of  its  Lexicon,  which,  though  made  by  the  *  Eliot-Professor  of  Greek 
Literature  in  Harvard  University,'  it  had  nevertheless  actually  stigmatized  as  an  *  im- 
perfect  one,  and  most  ungratefully  thrown  aside ! 

Matters  continued  in  this  state  until  1836,  when  the  ninth  New- York  edition  of  Ja- 
eobs's  '  Greek  Reader'  was  sent  forth  from  the  press.  This  edition,  be  it  remembered, 
contained  the  very  same  selections^  and  the  very  same  arrangement^  as  before.  The 
editor,  Mr.  Casskslv,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  halls  of  a  foreign  university,  laid 
the  rod  over  the  shoulders  of  the  Boston  editors,  in  the  preface  to  his  work,  and  was,  as 
the  reviewer  himself  now  openly  confesses,  '  cruelly  ironical'  in  his  remarks.  Yet, 
strange  to  tell,  the  Boston  editors  were  silent  under  this  infliction.  No  cry  of  plagia- 
rism was  raised  ;  no  complaint  of  unfair  dealing  was  uttered ;  there  was  no  strain  heard 
of  indignant  remonstrance  (  there  was  no  outpouring  of  invective  from  the  far-famed 
fountain-head  of  American  criticism ;  Mr.  Casserly's  editions  of  the '  Reader'  enjoyed 
the  same  good  fortune  as  Mr.  Patterson's  had ;  there  was  the  same  degree  of  friendly 
communion  as  before,  between  the  rival  *  Readers'  of  New- York  and  Boston ;  although 
Mr.  Casseriy  had  been '  cruelly  ironicar  toward  the  editors  of  the  latter,  and  although, 
as  the  reviewer  now  informs  us,  he  had  *  copied  the  most  important  part  of  their  labors  f 
Were  these  men  so  cowardly  that  they  dared  not  retaliate  1  Or  were  they  so  deficient 
inachoiarthipaatobeonable  to  defend  themselves?    In  all  probability  both  causes 
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operated.  Bat  there  was  a  third  and  a  more  aecret  motive  for  their  silence:  the  editkui 
of  Mr.  Casserly,  like  that  of  Mr.  Patterson,  did  not  threaten  to  makt  any  teriouM  inroad 
upon  tluir  prq/Us. 

We  now  come  to  Professor  Anthon.  This  gentleman  had  been  requested  agsin  and 
again  to  prepare  an  edition  of  the  *  Reader.'  He  had  uniformly  dechned ;  and  had  stated  * 
his  resolution,  time  after  time,  not  to  put  forth  such  a  work,  unless  it  were  called  for  by  a 
large  majority  of  teachers.  In  the  summer  of  1839,  his  publishers  informed  him  that 
they  had  received  numerous  applicatibne  for  anew  edition  of  the  Reader,  andlie  then  at 
length  consented  to  prepare  one.  In  the  preface  to  his  work,  there  is  no  attempt  at  con* 
cealment  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Anthon.  He  states  openly  the  plan  which  he  harseen  fit 
to  pursue,  that  of  retaining  unaltered  whatever  Greek  selections  had  been  accustomed 
to  be  read  in  our  classical  seminaries.  In  carrying  this  plan  into  execution,  he  takes  the 
oame  extracto  which  had  appeared,  without  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Boston 
editors,  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Patterson ;  the  Bame  extracts  which  Mr.  Casserly  had  adopted 
without  a  murmur  of  disapprobation  from  any  quarter ;  the  same  extracts^  be  it  remem- 
bered, which  had  been  allowed  to  appear  in  nine  consecutive  New- York  editions,  for 
the  space  of  thirteen  uhole  years^  and  which  were  free  to  be  used  by  all,  and  not  the 
sole  property  of  the  Boston  editors ;  he  adds  to  these  extracts  certain  selections  from  the 
Minora,  which  had  been  read  for  more  than  twice  thirteen  years  in  almost  every  school 
throughout  the  land :  he  acted  merely  on  what  he^had  openly  avowed  in  his  pre&oe^  the 
intention  of  taking  such  selections  as  were  read  in  the  classical  seminaries  of  the  day ; 
and  in  an  instant  he  is  assailed  with  the  grave  charge  of  plagiarism ;  he  is  made  the 
subject  of  coarse  and  virulent  invective ;  and  his  name  is  paraded  in  the  pages  of  the 
North  American  Review,  as  that  of  a  gross  defaulter  against  the  rights  of  Uterary  pro- 
perty. Why  this  sudden  burst  of  indignation  1  Why  this  peculiar  sensitiveness,  where 
none  had  before  existed  1  Why  this  awakening  from  the  long  slumber  of  thirteen  yearfll 
Was  it  because  Mr.  Antron'b  edition  was  rapidly  out-selling  the  Boston  one,  and  its 
progress  must  therefore  be  stopped  7  What  an  admirable  coUyrium  have  we  here^  for 
the  feeble  eyes  of  criticism  I 

This  brings  us  to  the  reviewer's  second  charge.  Well  aware  how  open  to  attack  the 
untruth  respecting  the  *new^  selections  from  Jacobs  had  left  the  editors  of  the  Boston 
work,  the  reviewer  endeavors  to  uphold  a  sinking  cause,  by  asserting,  with  the  most 
consummate  assurauce,  that  Mr.  Antron  did  not  know  that  the  selections  from  Dalzell 
were  not  contained  in  the  Reader  of  Jacobs,  Why,  he  had  read  them  at  school,  in  the 
Minora,  thirty  years  before;  he  had  possessed  a  copy  of  the  Gterman  work  of  Jacobs 
for  the  space  of  fourteen  years  before  I  Not  know  that  these  extracts  were  not  con- 
tained in  Jacobs !  What  a  miserable  cause  must  that  be,  which  requires  for  its  defonce 
such  shameless  and  unheard-of  effrontery ! 

'  But,'  says  the  reviewer,  '  the  Boston  editors,  where  they  made  new  selections  from 
Jacobs,  curtailed  the  length  of  his  extracts  considerably,'  and  yet,  in  their  quotations^ 
they  are  followed  by  Dr.  Anthon  without  deviation.'  The  charge  is  totally  tin/rue. 
What  is  worse,  the  reviewer  knows  it  to  be  untrue.  He  knows  that  these  Boston  editors 
did  not  take  their  new  poetical  selections  from  the  *  Reader'  of  Jacobs.  He  knows  that 
they  obtained  these  very  selections,  ready  made  to  their  hands,  from  the  Minora  qf 
Dalzell.  He  knows  that  their  extracts  begin  where  those  of  Dalzell  begin,  and  omit 
what  those  of  Dalzell  omit,  and  end  where  those  of  Dalzell  end.  And  he  knows  too 
muLt  the  very  notes  on  these  extracts,  all  but  three  of  which,  he  says  (and  he  says  falsely) 
have  been  in  some  way  introduced  into  the  edition  of  Mr.  Anthon,  are  merely  transfer* 
red  from  DalzeWs  Minora,  by  the  Boston  editors  I  This  is  not  mere  idle  assertion  on  onr 
part.  Any  one  can  institute  the  comparison  for  himself;  and  we  hope  that  many  will 
do  so;  nor  will  we  anticipate,  for  one  moment,  the  feelings  of  honest  indignation  with 
which  every  one  will  rise  from  such  an  exposure  of  vile  and  malignant  calumny. 

We  have  said  that  Pro^ssor  Anthon  merely  took  the  selections  that  were  in  common 
use.    We  have  not  done  him  justice  in  this.   He  corrected  the  text  by  a  reference  noi 
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only  to  Jaeobi  and  DaUell,  but  to  the  original  authorities.  He  silently  altered  the 
punctuation  on  almost  every  page  of  his  volume ;  he  suppressed  indelicate  passages; 
he  gave  in  fact  a  far  more  correct  text  than  any  previous  edition  had  exhibited;  and  yet 
we  are  gravely  told  that  he  plagiarised  his  whole  text,  blunders  included,  from  the  im- 
maculate readings  of  the  Boston  edition  I  Before  we  leave  this  part  of  our  subject,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  recur  to  one  charge,  on  which  we  have  already  in  some  degree 
commented.  The  reviewer  says,  that  out  of  thirty-one  notes  on  the  selections  from 
Anacreon,  Bion,  and  Moschus,  as  contained  in  the  Boston  edition,  all  but  three  are  in 
some  way  introduced  into  the '  Reader*  of  Dr.  Aicthon.  The  charge,  as  we  have  already 
said,  is  untrue;  and  any  one  can  satisfy  himself  on  this  head,  by  an  examination  of  the 
votnme.  But  what  if  Mr.  Avthon  had  introduced  these  notes  into  the  body  of  his  work  1 
Did  they  belong  to  Hu  Botton  editor$?  Have  they  not  merely  taken  them  from 
Dalzell,  and  called  them  their  own  7  The  truth  i?,  that  thirty  of  these  so-called  Boston 
notes  are  literally  and  bodily  the  property  of  Dalzell,  who  himself  compiled  most  of 
them  from  others ;  ani  the  only  thing  that  belongs  to  the  editors  of  the  Boston  work,  is 
a  mtstrarulation  from  the  Greek ;  the  meaning  of  a  passage  being  correctly  given  by 
Dalzell,  but  the  same  passage  being  altered  and  converted  into  a  blunder,  in  the  Boston 
work,  for  the  purpose,  in  all  likelihood,  of  making  a  show  of  originality »  Pretty  people 
these,  to  talk  of  their  thirty-one  notes,  when  the  only  thing  that  belongs  to  them  in  the 
whole  budget,  is  the  following  specimen  of  a  translation  from  the  Greek;  rt  ftilxos  ow 
yivnrai ;  *what  remedy  ii  there  1' 

But  they  have  not  been  content  to  take  from  Dalzell  the  notes  on  the  poetry  merely. 
They  lay  him  under  contribution  wherever  an  opportunity  presents  itself  In  the  Dia- 
logues of  Lucian,  they  bear  off  a  rich  harvest  of  spoils ;  rich  in  a  double  sense,  for  these 
notes  give  them  an  air  of  scholarship,  and  save  them,  beside,  the  trouble  of  transla- 
ting from  Jacobs :  although,-  while  they  are  continually  omitting  the  annotations  of  the 
Crerman  work,  they  assure  the  reader,  with  unblushing  effrontery,  that  they  are  actually 
giving  them  all ! 

We  come  now  to  a  very  grave  charge,  and  one  which  the  reviewer  evidently  regards 
as  in  every  way  unanswerable.  There  are,  he  says,  a  great  number  of  errors  in  accen- 
tuation, contained  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Boston  work,  which  are  corrected  in  the 
Lexicon.  These  lame  variations  are  observable,  he  adds,  in  the  New^York  work,  and 
therefore  he  concludes  that  the  latter  has  been  taken,  errors  and  all,  from  the  pages  of 
the  former.  To  confirm  this  accusation,  three  instances  are  given  of  what  be  calls 
errors  in  accent,  with  their  appropriate  corrections,  and  this  having  been  done,  he  con- 
siders his  charge  to  have  been  fully  made  out.  A  brief  history  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Lexicon  of  the  New- York  *  Reader*  was  prepared  for  the  press,  will  give,  we  conceive, 
rather  a  different  aspect  to  the  argument.  The  text  of  the  New- York  *  Reader*  was 
carefully  corrected  by  Mr.  Anthoit,  according  to  that  of  Jacobs  and  Dalzell,  and  also 
of  the  authors  from  whom  both  of  them  selected;  and,  when  this  was  done,  he 
entered  upon  the  preparation  of  the  notes.  The  Lexicon,  on  the  other  hand,  was  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Dbislxr.  The  whole  text  was  carefully  read  by  the  latter  gentleman, 
with  the  view  of  forming  a  complete  Lexicon  to  the  work;  and  how  well  he  has 
executed  his  task,  may  be  seen  by  one  simple  fact,  that  there  have  been  found,  on  a 
cursory  examination  of  only  a  part  of  his  labors,  sixty  separate  words,  occurring  in 
the  text  of  the  Boston  work,  which  are  not  contained  in  fhdr  Lexicon  at  all,  and  yet 
are  mentioned  and  explained  in  his.  In  preparing  his  Lexicon,  Mr.  Drisler  was  princi- 
pally guided  in  accentuation  and  etymologies  by  the  authority  of  Passow.  He  con- 
sulted, however,  constantly,  the  Lexicons  of  Scapula  and  Donnegan  also^  as  well  as 
many  other  subsidiary  works.  It  so  happened,  that  on  several  occasions  the  accentu- 
ation of  Passed  differed  from  that  which  Jacobs  had  adopted ;  and  it  became  a  question 
to  which  of  the  two  scholars  the  preference  should  be  allowed.  The  decision  was  in 
favor  of  Passow ;  and  whenever  the  variations  could  be  remembered  as  existing  between 
th«  Lexicon  and  the  text  of  the  *  Reader,'  the  oorreetioiui  were  accordingly  introduced 
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into  the  latter.  It  was  impossible,  howe?eri  to  remember  all  the  discrepancies  of  this 
nature;  and  in  many  instances,  therefore,  they  were  allowed  to  rema  n,  as  matters  com- 
paratively unimportant. 

We  now  come  to  the  strangest  part  of  the  whole  affair.  Will  it  be  believed,  that  the 
three  error»  in  accentf  as  the  reviewer  is  pleased  to  call  them,  are  in  truth  and  in  fact 
no  errors  at  aU^  and  that  he  has  only  shown  his  utter  ignorance  in  calling  them  so  1 
Svery  scholar  knows  (the  reviewer  very  probably  does  not)  that  questions  of  accent 
often  arise  among  editors  of  classical  works  in  Germany ;  that  the  discussion  of  such 
qoestions  is  regarded  as  no  little  trial  of  each  other's  skill ;  and  that  hardly  a  classical 
work  appears  in  that  country,  in  which  some  deviation  from  the  pre-established  rules 
of  accent,  in  particular  words,  is  not 'Introduced  and  commented  upon.  Now  it  so 
happens,  that  Jacobs  has  brought  in  some  accentual  variations  of  this  very  kind, 
wherein  he  differs  directly  from  other  authorities  ;  and  it  so  happens,  moreover,  that 
Jacobs^s  opinion  in  these  respects  is  supported  by  that  of  other  scholars  in  Grermany. 
In  the  case  of  'Ay  if,  "Io-k,  and  ifivoi^  he  adopts  an  accentuation  different  indeed  from  that 
of  Passow,  but  then  he  has  for  'Kyu  the  authority  of  Schneider,  the  well  known  editor 
of  Xenophon ;  for  'lo-i;,  the  authority  of  Biihr,  who  has  given  us  tlie  best  text  of 
Herodotus ;  and  for  2/^vof,  that  of  Riemer,  in  his  Greek  and  German  Lexicon.  The 
blundering  reviewer  in  the  North  American,  however,  not  knowing  any  better,  and 
merely  perceiving  that  the  accentuation  of  these  three  words  in  Jacobs  differs  from  that 
of  Passow,  takes  them  all  for  so  many  typographical  errors^  and  talks  forsooth  of  their 
being  ccfrreeted  in  the  Boston  Lexicon !  And  yet  this  man  calls  himself  a  critic  in 
Greek,  and  k  judge  of  Greek  accentuation  I 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  respecting  the  two  Lexicons  themselves,  where  tber 
reviewer  sings  so  loudly  his  paean  of  triumph.  He  is  certain,  for  example,  that  the 
New-York  Lexicon  must  have  been  all  filched  from  the  Boston  one,  because,  in  column 
after  column  of  the  two  Lexicons,  great  part  is  identically  the  same.  The  degree  of 
modest  assurance  requisite  for  making  such  a  charge,  is  difficult  to  be  calculated.  The 
Boston  Lexicon  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  mostly  an  abridgment  qf  Donnegan^s;  and 
Donnegan's,  as  all  know,  is  only  a  translation  from  the  German  work  of  Passow.  Mr. 
Drisler's  Lexicon  is  compiled  from  Passow,  from  Donnegan,  from  Scapula,  from 
Planche,  from  Crusius,  and  many  more  beside.  And  yet,  whenever  the  New-York  and 
Boston  Lexicons  resemble  each  other,  as  they  undoubtedly  often  will,  since  they  are 
drawn  in  part  from  the  same  sources,  our  Boston  friends  walk  up  very  coolly  and  com- 
plain of  being  robbed .  Robbed  of  what  l  —  qf  that  which  nster  justly  belonged  to  them  / 
But  to  the  proof.  The  reviewer  brings  forward  three  words  in  which  he  says  the 
coincidence  is  precise,  and  he  therefore  sagely  concludes  that  they  have  been  pilfered 
by  Mr.  Amthon  from  the  Boston  Lexicon.  These  three  words  are  fteutap(§<Oj  na\daeo>, 
and  nakixri'  Thero  is,  we  are  free  to  confess,  a  very  precis*  coincidence  indeed,  in  the 
case  of  these  words;  but  then  it  exists  6e/ve«n  the  Boston  Lexicon  and  those  ukich  it 
has  itself  been  plundering.  It  exists  between  the  Boston  Lexicon  and  Dalzeil  and 
Donnegan,  and  we  proceed  to  prove  it  to  our  friend  the  reviewer,  in  his  own  very 
ingenious  way : 
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Utuapt^a,  to  blesSf  to  pronounce  happy,  to 
dstm  happy, 

UaX&eeta,  to  soften^  to  appease,  to  prevail 
by  entreaty, 

^ta^dxn  ittsX&tr90f  from  its  emoUient  pro- 
perties, or  the  softness  qf  its  leaves)  the 
plant  mallows. 


Maxap(^u,  to  bless,  to  pronounce  kappy^  to 

deem  happy, 
MaXdavu,  to  sqflen,  to  mollify,  to  appeasCf 

to  prevail  by  entreaty, 
M«Xaxiy,  a  plant  of  emoUient  properties. 

Mallows.     7%,  itaXdeew, 


We  rather  i\ank  that  these  'coincidence^  are  somewhat  m^re  *  precis^  than  those 
betwaea  the  Boston  Lexicon  and  the  New- York  one ;  and  if  any  one  wishes  to  discover 
TOL«  XVI.  23 
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■till  more  of  the  same,  let  him  compare  the  words  seS/ief ,  x^pny^ft  ^^  X^P^y^*^  >>  they 
oceur  in  Donnegan  and  in  the  Lexioon  to  the  Boston  work.  What  renders  the  whole 
matter  still  more  amusing,  is  the  air  of  assurance  with  which  the  reviewer  lectures  Mr. 
Anthom  for  explaining  ftoKdwu  by  the  word  *  mollify,'  vhen  this  very  mtaning  fuu  the 
authority  of  that  very  Donnegan  in  itefavortfrom  whom  the  Boston  editors  have  taken 
all  their  borrotoed  plumes ! 

To  such  of  oor  readers  as  have  any  taste  for  arithmetical  computation,  we  will  present 
the  q^tion  respecting  the  plagiarism  between  the  two  Lexicons  in  a  still  more  convinc- 
ing light.  The  Boston  Lexicon  contains,  in  all,  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  pages; 
the  New- York  one^  two  hundred  and  thirty-one.  Each  page  of  the  Boston  Lexicon 
consists  of  ninety- six  lines;  in  the  New- York  one,  of  one  hundred 'and  ten  lines. 
Now,  what  is  the  result  7 

In  the  Boston  Lexicon,  there  are  .  17,376  lines. 

In  the  New- York  lexicon,  there  are    .       .       25,410    " 


DilTerence  in  favor  of  the  New-York  Lexicon,      8,034  lines. 

And  yet  the  NeW'  York  Lexicon  is  a  mere  plagiarism  from  the  Boston  one!  There 
is  another  feature,  also,  which  strongly  distinguishes  the  New- York  Lexicon  from  its 
Boston  rival.  In  the  latter,  the  roots  are  almost  always  given  trithout  any  explana- 
tion ;  in  the  former  they  are  constantly  explained.  The  reviewer  boasts,  that  the 
Lexicon  to  the  Boston  'Reader*  was  the  first  that  gave  the  roots  of  words.  Of  what 
possible  value,  however,  are  mere  rqots  to  a  young  student,  without  any  explanations 
accompanying  them  7  In  preparing  a  Lexicon,  the  difficulty  consists,  not  in  giving  the 
mere  roots,  for  these  may  easily  be  found  in  other  works,  ready  for  our  ose :  but  the 
chief  labor  is  in  explaining  them^  a  thing  which  Passow  and  Donnegan  seldom  do ; 
and  a  task  in  which  Mr.  Drisler  has  displayed  great  skill  and  ability.  This  single 
circumstance  alone  renders^  in  fact,  his  Lexicon  immeasurably  superior  to  the  other. 
Speaking  of  Lexicons,  reminds  us  here  of  another  amusing  charge  against  the  'Reader* 
of  Mr.  Anthon  ;  in  relation,  namely,  to  the  verb  dv9i(a,  A  few  words  will  satisfac- 
torily explain  this  (as  the  reviewer  imagines)  most  inexplicable  circumstance.  While 
Mr.  Antrok  was  engaged  upon  the  notes,  and  before  he  had  made  his  emendations  in 
the  text,  Mr.  Drisleb  had  read  over  the  whole  of  the  text,  in  order  to  form  a  Lexicon ; 
and  consequQ^ntly  had  marked  iwOta  for  insertion,  since  ^pBnet  is  the  ordinary  reading. 
As  Mr.  Antmov  proceeded  in  his  commentary,  he  kept  noting  down  the  alterations 
made  by  him  in  the  text,  and,  at  the  close  of  his  labors,  handed  them  to  Mr.  DaiiLxa, 
for  insertion  in  the  Lexicon.  In  the  number  of  these  new  readmgs  was  Jjy9i9c,  and 
ivBl^ta  was  accordingly  inserted  in  its  proper  plare ;  but  ivQlta  could  not  be  omitted 
without  reading  again  the  whole  of  the  text  to  ascertain  that  it  occurred  no  where  else. 
We  crave  the  patience  of  our  readers  for  only  a  few  moments  more,  while  we  discuss  the 
question  of  plagiarism  that  has  been  brought  against  Mr.  Anthon's  notes.  These  notes, 
says  the  reviewer,  closely  resemble  many  of  the  notes  in  the  Boston  '  Reader.'  So  they 
do ;  and  they  would  have  resembled  them  still  more  closely,  if  the  Bofton  editors  had 
known  a  UtUe  more  qf  the  Oerman.  The  reviewer  most  certainly,  even  with  all  his 
powers  of  assurance,  will  not  go  quite  so  for  as  to  say  that  the  editors  of  the  Boston 
'Reader'  vfrote  the  notes  qf  Professor  Jacobs!  Our  readers  must  understand,  that  Mr. 
Jacobs  appended  to  his  (Serman  work  a  collection  of  notes,  by  no  means  so  full  as  we 
could  wish  them  to  be,  nor  quite  so  rich  a  '  mine'  as  the  reviewer  is  pleased  to  call 
them,  yet  copious  enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  German  drilling,  wherein  so  much  is 
imparted  by  means  of  oral  instruction.  These  notes  Mr.  Aivthon,  wherever  he  thought 
them  of  value,  tmnslated,  and  introduced  into  his  commelitary.  TTuse  same  notes  have 
heen  taken  by  the  Boston  editors,  and  added  to  their  own  volume ;  and  thus  it  happens 
that  occasionally  the  notes  in  the  two  Readers  bear  a  kind  of  resemblance  to  each  other. 
This  the  sapient  xeviswer  considers  a  depr  proof  of  plagiarism ;  but  it  so  happens^  that 
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from  this  very  circumstance  we  are  able  to  draw  a  proof  of  the  unfitoess  of  the  Boston 
editors  for  the  task  on  which  they  have  entered.  Their  knowUdge  of  German  i» 
such  tu  tDould  disgrace  even  a  8ckool-boy»    They  translate  die  Nomaden  der  Libyer, 

*  the  Nomades  of  Libya  ;*  they  make  du  biat  gegeiseiU  toorden^  signify  *  thou  wert 
whipped :'  they  assign  to  the  verb  verkauftn  the  meaning  of  to  'buy;'  they  translate 
daa  Gebiet  von  MUetua^ '  the  empire  of  Miletus;'  they  make  Jacobs  say,  in  effect,  that 
all  the  slave-holders  throughout  Greece  were  members  of  the  Stoic  sect ;  and  they  show 
in  a  variety  of  other  curious  ways  their  knowledge  of  German.  All  whichi  no  doubt,  has 
elicited  the  high  admiration  vhick  the  reviewer  espreaeee  for  their  notes.  We  may 
hence  infer,  also,  that  the  reviewer's  own  acquaintance  with  German  is  as  profound  as 
his  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  Greek  accentuation ! 

But,  says  the  reviewer,  the  notes  of  Mr.  Antbon  are  pedantic  and  cumbersome,  and 
are  loaded  with  useless  and  misapplied  erudition.  And  yet  it  is  better,  we  think,  to  write 
notes,  the  only  sin  in  which  is  their  pedantry  and  heaviness,  than  *piihy'  annotations, 
decked  Math  such  graceful  flowerets  as  these;  that,  in  /i>i3ly,  for  example^  ftfj  is 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  ie^i  that  iX(yo¥  means  *long,*  and  that  roXi>v  signifies 
*9hoTt;^  that  iEsop,  the  fabulist,  lived  only  fifty-seven  years  before  our  era,  and  that, 
consequently,  what  Herodotus  tells  us  about  him  is  a  piece  of  pedantry  and  a  fib ;  that 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Acropolis ;  and  that  the  Corycian 
cave^  near  Delphi,  was  removed  to  Cilicia,  and  abounded  in  saffron ;  that  there  were 
two  Hectors  present  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  that  one  beheld  from  the  ramparts  the 
other  fighting  with  Achilles ! .  These  are  beauties,  of  course,  to  which  Mr.  Artboh  could 
never  aspire,  and  which  are  only  discoverable  by  those  who  carry  *  pocket  editions' 
about  with  them,  wherein  are  seen  neither  '  notes,  nor  the  shadows  of  notes,'  and  who 

*  read  Homer  and  Sophocles  as  their  countrymen  always  read  them  I'  What  hopes  of 
success  can  the  lumbering  series  of  Mr.  Amthok  entertain,  when  brought  into  collision 
with  the  graceful  scholarship  of  this  gifted  race  of  men ;  who  inform  us,  in  their  works, 
that  Lucian  wrote  in  Latin,  as  did  also  the  Stagirite,  and  the  famous  law-giver  of  Athens; 
that  Themistocles  killed  all  the  Persians  who  escaped  with  Xerxes  from  Greece^  and 
that  Cicero  sent  his  son  to  a  Greek  university ;  that  Cato  stabbed  himself  in  the  city  of 
Attica,  and  that  the  gardens  of  Lucullus  still  exist,  and  vie  in  beauty  even  with  those 
of  kings ;  that  Magna  GrsDcia  was  situate  near  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  that  Mea- 
sene  was  the  name  of  a  city  in  Italy;  that  the  war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  was 
only  a  civil  contest  among  the  Thebans  themselves,  and  that  the  B.epublic  of  Plato 
had  an  actual  existence ;  that  the  treatise  of  Cicero  de  Republica  is  burnt,  and  that  the 
metres  in  Terence  are  nothing  but  Iambics ;  that  the  ectna  of  the  ancient  theatres  was 
in  a  tent  or  arbor,  made  of  branches  and  leaves,  and  that  the  satyric  dramas  of  the 
ancients  were  mere  satirical  compositions ;  that  the  ordinary  class  of  arts  are  painting 
and  statuary,  and  that  the  highest  class  of  arts  are  war,  mathematics  and  medicine ; 
that  in  heroic  poetry  the  Greeks  had  only  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  that  their  only  lyric 
bards  were  Pindar  and  Anacreon;  that  in  comedy  they  had  no  other  writere  but 
Meuander  and  Aristophanes,  and  in  tragedy  no  other  poets  but  Sophocles  and  Euripides ! 
It  is  worth  while  to  publish  the  classic  writers,  and  disseminate  information  such 
as  this.  It  is  worth  while  to  make  use  of  'pocket  editions,'  unsullied  by  a  'noto, 
or  even  the  shadow  of  a  note,'  and  elicit  from  their  pages  such  stupendous  discoveries. 
They  who  live  in  glass  houses  ought  never  to  engage  in  the  dangerous  pastime  of  throw- 
ing stones  about  them  at  random ;  and  they  who  write  such  trash  as  that  which  we  have 
just  been  describing,  ought  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  condemning  the  notes  of  their 

neighbors. 

But  we  have  not  done  yet.  'The  reviewer  pretends  to  find  fault  with  one  or  two  of 
Mr.  Ahthon's  translations,  and  in  particular  makes  himself  very  merry  about  an  expla- 
nation given  to  &^iyrcf .  As  fiir  as  we  can  understand  his  meaningi  for  in  the  joy  of  the 
moment  he  does  not  express  himself  very  intelligibly,  he  seems  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  th^Terb  di^iniii  never  means  *  to  neglect,'  or '  abandon^'  but  always  denotes '  to  throw 
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from  one,'  and  that  too  with  a  fixed  or  settled  derign ;  and  he  givea  three  htminoue 
examples  to  illustrate  his  doctrine;  of  a  man,  mentioned  by  Hometi  who,  on  one  occa- 
■ion,  threw  a  discus ;  of  another  man,  who,  at  another  time,  threw  himself  into  a  river ; 
and  of  the  soldiers  of  a  Roman  commander,  who  threw  fire,  early  one  morning,  at  the 
ramparts  of  the  foe.  We  have  here,  in  all  likeUhop^,  three  specimens  of  that  rare  kind 
of  learning,  which  he  picked  up  at  his  college,  when  he  studied  *proprio  marten'  and 
'  with  severe  toil*  from  '  pocket  editions'  of  the  classics,  unsullied  by  '  notes,  or  even  the 
shadows  of  notes,*  and  when  he 'read  Homer  and  Sophocles  just  as  their  country- 
men had  read  them.'     But  what  did  he  do  with  this  passage  in  his  Sophocles, 

nifijj/ov fin^i  ro9r*  d^fji,  *  Send    .     •     •     •    and  do  not  neglect  thU  V 

Did  he  render  it,  as  in  duty  bound, '  Stfnd and  do  not  fing  this  T 

Or  how  did  he  understand  that  other  passage,  in  the  '  pocket  edition'  of  his  Aris- 
tophanes, where  the  man  tells  his  servant  not  to  mind  the  Httle  pots  and  other  utensils 
in  the  kitchen  7  Did  he  suppose  the  master  meant  that  the  domestic  should  Jftn^  ihem 
atkishead? 

Our  readers,  probably,  are  by  this  time  very  curious  to  know  what  has  called  forth  all 
this  display  of  learning  on  the  part  of  the  reviewer.  The  history  of  the  afiair  is  simply 
this.  In  one  of  the  extracts  that  occur  in  the  '  Reader,'  mention  is  made  of  the  Pyro- 
nees,  and  an  account  is  given  of  the  way  in  which  their  name  is  said  to  have  originated. 
The  story  says,  that  the  forests  on  this  mountain-range  were  once  consumed  by  fire^ 
and  it  adds  that  the  fire  was  communicated  by  some  shepherds.  Mr.  AinraoN  under- 
stands the  Greek  to  mean,  that  the  conflagration  originated  in  cardessness,  and  he  con- 
demns the  common  mode  of  translating  the  passage,  which  makes  the  shepherds  to 
have  flung  fire  purposely  into  the  woods,  and  the  source  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Latin  translation  of  Rhodomann.  The  reviewer  cannot  endure  this  with  any  kind  of 
patience.  He  comes  to  the  sage  conclusion  that  Rhodomann  was  actually  '  somebody,' 
an  inference  which  all,  we  think,  will  very  readily  allow ;  and  he  then  enters  into  a  warm 
defence  of  that  scholar's  version  of  the  Greek.  All  this  is  very  handsome  on  his  part, 
and  remarkably  disinterested,  since  these  same  '  accomplished  Hellenists'  to  whom  Rho* 
domann  belongs,  and  who  have  left  us  Latin  translations  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers, 
are  the  very  individuals,  of  all  others,  whom  more  modern  scholars,  that  use  'pocket  edi- 
tions' of  the  classics,  unsullied  by  a  note,  hold  in  open  and  unmeasured  contempt. 
Now  it  happens,  that  our  friend  the  reviewer  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  perceive,  that 
d^fq/ci,  beside  its  primitive  meaning, '  to  send  away,'  had  a  variety  of  other  meanings, 
all  deduced  from  this,  among  which  those  of  'to  forsake,'  'abandon,' ' neglect,' etc., 
were  given  by  every  one  who  had  at  any  time  compiled  a  Lexicon.  He  had  no  time  to 
attend  to  this  part  of  the  affair.  His  whole  soul  was  bent  on  attacking  the  '  Reader'  of 
Mr.  Antron,  and,  in  his  eager  zeal  to  accomplish  this  object,  be  shuts  hjs  eyes,  and  lays 
about  him  to  the  right  and  left  with  the  most  indiscriminating  fiiry.  The  consequence 
is,  he  hits  people  whom  he  did  not  intend  to  hit,  while  those  whom  he  meant  to  Harm 
step  aside  and  laugh  at  his  antics.  He  hits  kU  own  friended  the  Boston  editor* ;  for 
their  very  Lexicon  contains  the  meanings  tekich  we  have  just  been  enumerating.  It  is 
worth  while  indeed  to  have  so  skilful  a  champion. 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  at  a  glance,  that  this  whole  question  about  the  fire  on  the 
mountains,  is  a  question  of  common  sense,  which  any  one  can  discuss  for  himself  with- 
out the  aid  of  either  an  'accomplished  Hellenist'  or  a  Boston  reviewer.  If  the  shep- 
herds, of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  were  blockheads,  then  they  undoubtedly 
must,  as  the  reviewer  and  the  Boston  editors  think,  have  marched  up  the  mountain 
in  grim  array,  armed  each  with  his  fire-brand,  and  after  having,  for  some  time^  'looked 
Mars'  at  the  woods,  as  old  iEschylus  terms  it,  (one  of  the  writers,  by  the  by,  whom 
our  Boston  friends  kill  off^ )  they  must  have  flung  their  torches  among  the  trees  with 
the  most  heroic  self-abandonment.  The  feeling  of  intense  delight  that  pervaded  their 
bosoms,  as  they  saw  the  flames  curling  above  the  cedars,  must  have  been  very  like 
the  emotion  that  came  over  our  friend^  the  Boston  editors,  when  they  read  the  re- 
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ykmts^n  artiele  In  tbe  last  nnmber  of  the  North  American,  and  already  beheld  with 
the  eye  of  fancy  the  total  combustion  of  Mr.  Anthon's  series.  The  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions, howeveri  which  the  wise  shepherds  must'soon  after  have  experienced,  when  they 
Iband  that  they  had  been  kindling  a  fire  which  they  coald  not  themselves  control,  and 
saw  their  pastnre  grounds  ruined,  and  their  flocks  burnt  to  dnders,  must  have  been  ve^ry 
similar  to  the  feelings  which  we  should  think  the  editors  of  the  Boston '  Reader'  now  enter- 
tun,  when,  after  attempting,  without  any  provocation,  to  injure  another^  they  find  they 
have  been  only  injuring  themtelvet.  So  much  for  the '  battle  of  the  Pyrenees,'  and  so 
much  for  one  spedmen  (the  only  one  with  which  we  shall  trouble  our  readers)  of 
the  extent  of  the  reviewer's  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  translation. 

Onr  firiend  complains  sadly  of  the  dictatorial  tone  of  Mr.  Akthon's  notes.  Thus,  on 
one  occasion,  Mr.  Akthon  says  i  *  The  more  correct  accentuation  is  undoubtedly  '  Aac ;' 
and  again :  *  There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  inferiority  of  the  coihmon  lection.' 
This  is  rather  an  amusing  charge.  According  to  the  reviewer,  an  editor  must  never  give 
«ny  opinion  of  his  own,  bat  must  merely  state  conflicting  opinions,  and  leave  the  student 
to  grope  his  way  oat  of  the  darkness  as  he  best  may  be  able.  The  reviewer  observes 
that  this  mode  of  writing  annotations  makes  him  feel  *  extremely  disagreeable.'  Very 
probably  it  does ;  for  people  who  read  '  pocket  editions'  of  the  classics  unsullied  by '  notes 
or  even  the  shadows  of  notes,'  and  who  think  too  that  they  read  the  ancient  authors 
*jast  as  their  countrymen  themselves  read  them,'  are  not  very  fond  of  being  told  of  their 
blunders*  If  Mr.  Authon,  however,  shocks  the  nerves  of  the  reviewer  by  his  bold  and 
dictatorial  tone,  we  are  happy  to  say  ?u  has  company  in  this  ofience,  for  we  find  among 
the  notes  of  the  Boston  editors  the  following  magisterial  one  on  the  very  same  Oreek 
^oord  about  the  accentuation  of  which  Mr.  Anthon  has  spoken.  Hear  the  Boston 
editors :  'Jhaveiffith  Brunck  adopted  tke  reading  ^a<,  instead qf  (he  common  &paij  the 
MOBont.'  Now  we  confess  this  same  note  made  us  feel '  extremely  disagreeable ;'  for 
we  thought  that  we  perceived  in  it  very  plain  indications  of  a  classical  scuffle  among 
the  Boston  editors,  and  that  one  of  them  had  diflered  in  opinion  from  his  colleagues, 
since  the  phrase  is  worded  in  the  singular  number, '  /  have  adopted,'  etc.  We  were  soon, 
however,  relieved  from  all  our  apprehensions,  for  we  found  that '  I'  meant  Mr,  DalzeU, 
whose  note  the  editors  had  taken  as  usual,  but  to  which  as  usual  they  had  forgotten  to 
putkisnamsl 

The  reviewer  is  very  angry  with  Mr.  Casserly  for  praising  Mr.  Axtbon  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  ninth  edition  of  the  'Reader,'  and  also  for  saying  that  he  is  a  better  scholar 
than  the  editors  of  the  Boston  work.  He  thinks  that  Mr.  Anthon  praises  Mr.  Casserly 
because  Mr.  Casserly  praises  Mr.  Anthon,  and  he  tells  a  very  capital  story,  exactly  in 
point,  about  the  wife  of  a  militia  colonel  in  one  of  the  eastern  states.  What  afforded  us 
additional  pleasure  in  reading  this  excellent  hit,  was  the  light  which  it  threw  on  the  au- 
thorship of  a  note  in  one  of  the  Boston  workSi  where  it  is  said  that  the  Romans  always 
*  serted  in  the  militia*  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  Our  friend  the  reviewer  must  hare 
contribnted  this  very  note  himself.  Who  else  could  have  written  it  ?  There  is  one  little 
matter  connected  with  Mr.  Casserly's  dedication,  which  we  recommend  to  the  reviewer's 
especial  notice.  Although  living  in  the  same  city  with  him,  Mr.  Anthon  is  personally 
unacquainted  with  Mr,  Casserly^  and  has  never  to  his  knowledge  laid  eyes  upon  him  ! 
As  for  the  strong  language  employed  by  Mr.  Casserly  in  his  dedication  to  Mr.  Anthon 
this,  we  conceive,  is  very  easily  accounted  for.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Casserly,  when 
*  first  he  landed  upon  oar  shores,  made  some  inquiries  in  relation  to  American  scholars,  and 
that  immediately  a  number  of  young  gentlemen  presented  themselves,  with  'pocket 
editions'  of  the  classics  in  their  hands,  unsullied  by  either  '  notes  or  the  shadows  of  notes,' 
and  who  told  him  that  they  '  read  Homer  and  Sophocles  as  their  countrymen  had  read 
them.'  A  very  few  questions,  however,  must  have  convinced  Mr.  Casserly  of  the  true 
nature  of  their  claims  to  the  title  of  the  scholars  of  America ;  and  his  disgust  at  their 
pretensions  may  have  caused  so  strong  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  favor  of  Mr.  Anthon,  as 
V     to  have  betrayed  him  into  the  very  warm  encomiums  which  he  bestowed  on  that  gentle* 
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man's  productions.  If  Mr.  Casserlyf  therefore,  went  in  this  respect,  beyond  the  bounds 
of  sober  moderation,  the  'scholars  of  America,'  who  carry  'pocket  editions'  of  th^ 
classics,  are  alone  to  be  blamed  for  it. 

The  reviewer  appears  to  think  that  Mr.  Abthoh  gets  his  title  of  Jay-Professor  from  a 
birdf  and  he  calls  him,  therefore,  very  courteously,  '  a  Jay  in  the  borrowed  plumage  qf 
the  peacock,*  In  making  this  remark,  he  adopts  the  French  language,  to  show,  very 
probably,  that  he  is  a  French  as  well  as  German  scholar ;  and  he  appears  moreover  to 
mean  by  the  peacock  the  Boston  edition  of  the  '  Reader.'  It  is  said  that  the  old  poet 
Ennius  used  to  boasv  to  his  friends,  the  Roman  *  milUia-meny*  that  the  soul  of  Homer 
had  passed  into  his,  the  poet's  body,  through  the  medium  of  a  peacock.  Perhaps  a  simi- 
lar destiny  awaits,  at  no  distant  period,  the  great  body  of  American  learning,  and  the 
.collected  wisdom  of  by-gone  ages  is  to  animate  its  frame,  through  the  all-vivifying 
medium  of  peacock  scholarship. 

The  last  feat  of  the  reviewer,  and  the  one  which  he  probMy  considers  the  most  as- 
tounding of  all,  is  displayed  in  the  department  of  Latin  poetical  coropoaition.  We  have 
already  shown,  that  in  his  eagerness  to  abuse,  our  friend  is  exceedingly  careless  of  his 
own  footsteps.  The  most  amusing  instance  of  the  kind,  perhaps,  is  the  very  one  where 
he  intends  to  be  most  severe.  He  selects  a  Latin  quotation,  the  second  line  of  which  is 
a  pentameter  verse,  and  in  order  to  bestow  upon  Mr.  Amtbok  the  courteous  appellation 
of  '  a  thief*  he  perpetrates  a  pun,  the  mirth  excited  by  which  can  hardly  have  yet  ceased 
among  the  classical  cognoscenti  of  Boston.  Unluckily,  however,  his  old  propensity 
adheres  to  him.  For  his  life  he  cannot  avoid  blundering,  and  he  immortalizes  himself  in 
print  by  inserting  a  false  quantity  into  a  pentameter,  in  a  way  that  would  have  sub- 
jected an  English  school -boy  to  the  discipline  of  the  birch.  He  seems,  it  is  true^  to  have 
some  misgivings  himself;  for,  in  offering  the  line,  he  begs  pardon  of  the  Muses  with  a 
fiimiliar  nod  of  the  head.  But  what  do  the  Muses  know  about  such  a  man  1  Why,  the 
very  stream  of  Castaly  itself  would  run  up  hill  at  his  approach  I 

We  have  now  reached,  for  the  present,  the  termination  of  our  labors.  The  contro- 
versy in  which  we  have  here  engaged  is  not  one  of  our  own  seeking.  We  have  only 
undertaken  the  defence  oS-  a  much  injured  individual,  and  all  that  we  r^et  is,  that  our 
weapons  have  not  been  wielded  by  some  more  skilful  hand  than  our  own.  Whether  the 
contest  is  to  be  continued,  depends  entirely  on  those  who  commenced  this  most  unwar- 
rantable attack.  If  they  persist  in  their  aggressions,  we  will  meet  them  at  every  step. 
Strong  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  we  have  that  to  say  yet,  compared  with  which  what 
we  have  said  will  appear  to  be  but  weak  and  irrelevant;  and  if  our  opponents  will  still 
raise  the  cry  of  *Dclenda  est  Carthago,*  we  are  resolved  to  have  a  voice  in  determining 
where  that  Carthage  is  situated.  Mr.  Anthon  is  accused  of  being  unfiiir  toward 
fais  brother-scholars.  The  true  scholars  of  his  country,  and  their  number,  we  are  proud 
to  say,  is  not  small,  know  this  charge  to  be  false.  He  is  also  said  to  fancy  himself 
'  an  Anacharsis  among  Scythians.'  What  claims  he  may  have  to  the  character  of  a^ 
Anacharsis,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  his  antagonists  we  do  believe  to  be  very  Scythians; 
Scythians  in  feeling ;  Scythians  in  scholarship ;  and  Scythians  in  their  total  departure 
from  manly  and  honorable  warfare. 


Grbtslabb  :  a  Romavcb  op  the  Morawx.    By  the  Author  of  *  A  Winter  in  the  West,' 
etc    In  two  volumes,  12mo.    pp.  603.    New- Vork :  Habpse  amd  BaoriaBfl. 

An  extended  notice  of  this  excellent  and  very  popular  romance,  by  our  townsman 
C.  F.  Hoffman,  Esq.,  although  in  type,  is  for  obvious  reasons  omitted  from  this  depart- 
ment of  the  present  number.  It  will  appear  in  our  next ;  and  although  it  will  doubtless 
accompany  \hejlfth  edition  of  the  work  to  the  public,  yet  we  cannot  forbear  to  place  on 
record  a  synopsi^of  its  character,  and  our  high  estimate  of  its  various  merits ;  although 
labor  may  probably  prove  a  supererogatory  one^  and  the  aid  we  would  render  it,  alto- 
V  adscicitious. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 


pRiNCB  PucKLEB  MusKAU.  —  We  derive  the  following  interesting  '  records  of  travet' 
from  a  firiend  and  correspondent  to  whose  kindness  we  have  heretofore  been  indebted 
for  means  Wirerewith  to  edify  our  readers.  The  writer's  long  residence  in  the  East,  and 
his  personal  knowledge  of  the  renowned  German  traveller,  impart  to  his  communica- 
tion additional  attraction  i  '  It  is  now  about  six  years,  since  Prince  Pucklsb  Musxav 
commenced  his  travels  in  the  East,  by  landing  at  Alexandria,  and  entering  the  territories 
of  that  extraordinary  potentate,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  The  eminence  he  had  attained  in 
the  republic  of  letters  had  preceded  him.  While  making  a  ^ort  sojourn  in  Greece,  stu- 
dying its  remains  of  antiquity,  tbd  manners  and  customs  of  its  people,  and  their  capacity 
for  dvil  govern mefit,  as  developed  under  the  new  order  of  things,  time  was  aiforded  to 
MsHBMST  An  to  prepare  for  the  distinguished  traveller  a  reception  only  accorded  to 
those  who  have  actual  claims  to  a  place  in  the  great  family  of  rulers.  From  the  repre- 
sentations, it  is  said,  of  the  consuls  of  France  and  Austria,  the  Pacha  had  derived  infor- 
mation* of  his  acateoess  as  an  observer,  and  his  eloquence  as  a  writer ;  and  his  work 
on  England  was  alluded  to,  as  commanding  the  respect  of  intelligent  men,  and  as 
having  placed  him  ^remost  among  enlightened  modern  travellers.  His  visit  to  the 
East  was  assumed  to  have  relation  to  the  same  object ;  and  his  voyage  to  Egypt  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  man,  whose  genius  and  sagacity  had  formed, 
in  that  degraded  apd  miserable  region,  the  nucleus  of  an  empire,  which,  though  in  its 
infancy,  yet  commands  the  attention  of  Europe.  It  was  kindly  intimated  to  the  senu* 
civilized  Mehemet,  that  himself,  his  system  of  government,  and  the  civil  and  social  con- 
dition of  his  dominions,  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  a  powerful  intellect,  and 
the  result  emblazoned  to  theciviUzed  part  of  mankind. 

'The  reception,  therefore,  of  Pucklbb  Muskau  at  Alexandria,  was  flattering  to  himself 
■8  a  man  of  letters,  and  creditable  to  the  pacha,  who  had  the  discernment  to  appreciate, 
or  the  timidity  to  fear,  a  man  of  refined  intellect,  and  approved  abilities  as  a  writer.  The 
officers  of  thepachalic  were  directed  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  investigations  of  the 
traveller,  and  to  allow  no  obstacle  to  interfere  with  the  complete  accomplishment  of 
his  design.  In  process  of  time,  the  prince  reached  Cairo,  and  his  reception  there,  by  hia 
'  illustrious  friend,'  was  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  make  a  long  sojourn  in  the  country. 
He  was  received  by  the  pacha  with  frankness  and  cordiality,  which  were  allowed  to  re- 
sult in  an  intimacy  that  afforded  our  traveller  ample  opportunity  to  study  the  character 
of  the  most  singular  person  of  our  times,  and  which,  if  given  to  the  world,  may  form 
an  interesting  addition  to  the  biography  of  celebrated  men.  Upon  his  departure  for 
Thebes  and  tt^  Cataracts,  Mehemet  furnished  the  tourist  with  a  firman,  addressed  to 
the  functionaries  of  government,  commanding  protection  to  himself  and  his  suite,  and 
that  all  proper  fiicilities  should  be  afibrded  him  for  examining  the  antiquities  of  the  coun- 
try. A  firman  is  one  of  those  omnipotent  missive^  which,  in  the  East,  are  only  second 
■  '  ■  ■'  '  ■.111, 

'  It  is  I  fact,  not  p«r)iBpi  iftncn-ally  known,  that  Ibare  is  not  an  articia  raapecting  Egypt,  pnb- 
liahad  io  any  of  tha  pariodieals  or  papan  of  Europa,  but  la,  witbto  a  vary  short  tima,  tranatetadt 
aod  placad  in  tha  cabinet  of  tha  avar^watehfttl  p'aebtt  at  Gairok 
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in  power  to  the  despot  Who  dictates  it.  To  the  sight  of  an  officer  or  peasant,  it  is  syno- 
nymous with  decapitation  or  confiscation ;  and  they  shrink  from  it  with  trembliDg  and 
terror,  until  its  contents  are  known  to  be  peaceful.  The  use  which  the  prince  made  of 
this  document,  will  form  a  lively  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  distinguished  individual 
who  received  it.  The  substance  of  the  incidents  which  follow,  were  related  by  the 
pacha  himself  to  several  distinguished  individuals  at  Cairo,  in  1838. 

'  From  some  cause,  yet  unexplained,  it  appears  that  our  traveller  had  failed  to  receive 
remittances  from  his  banker;  and  his  funds  failing  him  somewhere  in  Upper  Egypt,  be 
commenced  the  system  of  settling  bis  accounts  by  exhibiting  the  firman  of  the  pacha*  • 
If  a  dragoman  or  guide  was  to  be  compensated ;  if  a  peasant  presented  a  claim  for  the 
edibles  of  a  day's  sustenance  for  the  prince  and  his  suite ;  the  potent  parchment  was 
thrust  in  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  Arab :  and  the  disappointed  expectant  of  paras 
would  shrink  from  the  awful  scroll,  and  genuflez  his  salaam  of  humility,  with  an  ac- 
oompanying  'it's  wellT  and  disappear  from  the  presence,  to  mutter  in  secret  his 
curses  on  a  document  which  deprived  him  of  the  merited  reward  of  his  labor,  and 
the  produce  of  his  industry.  Many  and  amusing  are  the  accounts  the  pacha  gives 
of  the  traveller's  ingenuity  in  smoothing  away  the  inconveniences  originating  from 
an  exhausted  exchequer.  The  season  of  drought  was  of  no  short  continuance ;  but  was 
near  rivalling  those  days  of  short  common^,  in  the  reign  of  one  of  Mehemet's  illustri- 
ous predecessors,  the  submarine  Pharaoh.  That  which  was  adopted  as  a  matter  of 
expediency,-  in  a  pecuniary  emergency,  it  is  feared  resulted  in  forming  a  part  of  our  tra- 
veller's system  of  finance,  while  in  the  dominions  of  his  patron.  But  the  document  was 
not  exclusively  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  claims ;  it  was  found  efficacious  in  various 
emergencies  where,  through  folly  or  recklessness,  he  invoked  consequences  which  a 
wise  man  would  have  avoided.  The  writer  will  not  enter  into  particulars,  although  they 
have  the  authority  of  a  monarch  for  their  accuracy.  A  fact  or  two  will  be  given,  rather 
to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  pacha,  than  to  reflect  on  the  weaknesses  of  a  traveller, 
one  of  a  class  which,  when  beyond  the  verge  of  civilization,  often  give  the  reins  to  those 
passions,  which  at  home  are  either  restrained  by  a  high  moral  principle^  or  the  opinions 
of  society. 

'The  prince  had  visited  the  whole  land  of  Egypt;  he  had  seen  all  that  tempts  the 
man  of  intelligence  or  enthusiasm  to  visit  it ;  he  had  been  placed  in  a  position  from  which 
to  study  its  master,  and  the  main-spring  of  his  actions;  he  had  perverted  to  unworthy 
uses  a  document  of  courtesy ;  and  —  I  know  not  of  a  more  comprehensive  term  —  he 
had  '  diddletP  his  people ;  and  now,  with  his  suite,  he  had  turned  his  back  on  its  *  fleah- 
pots,'  for  those  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  One  lovely  day,  such  an  one  as  is  peculiar  to  the 
Orient,  our  travellers  arrived  at  the  base  of  that  cluster  of  eminences  which,  as  a  wholes 
bear  a  name  as  imperishable  as  their  substance  —  that  of  SinaL  From  time  immemo- 
rial the  Holy  Mount  has  been  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  whose  piety  has  led  them  to  visit 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  in  the  world's  history.  Numerous 
monasteries  scattered  around,  attest  the  piety  of  the  devotees  who  for  many  ages  have 
frequented  it ;  and  the  traveller  may  find  that  the  place  has  not  yet  lost  its  attractions  for 
those  who  prefer  seclusion  and  devotion  rather  than  the  cares  and  vexations  of  active 
fife.  The  venerable  monks  who  issued  from  the  monastery  at  which  our  traveller  had 
applied  for  admission  and  refreshment,  beheld  with  astonishment  that  the  train  of  the 
prince  was  not  exclusively  of  males;  but  that  the  sanctity  of  their  retirement  was  threat- 
ened and  invaded  by  four  of  that  sex,  against  whose  spproach  the  rules  of  their  order 
interpoaed  a  distance  as  great  and  as  severe  as  that  of  their  InrethreD  at  Mount  Athos ; 
not  even  a  hen,  or  a  female  quadruped,  being  tolerated  within  or  upon  the  groimda 
of  the  sacred  domain.  The  recluses  of  Sinai,  for  a  small  tribute  paid  annually 
into  the  exchequer  of  Cairo,  receive  from  the  master  of  Egypt  and  Syria  a  precarious 
protection  against  the  marauding  Bedouins,  though  his  authority  at  times  is  as  fluctoa- 
ting  as  the  sands  of  the  intervening  deserts.  The  monks  of  Sinai  have  sought  ao 
independence  beyond  their  religious  associatioa ;  nor  have  their  mlea  ever  been  eemti- 
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nised,  or  in  any  way  molested,  by  their  liege-lord  and  protector.  But  an  unexpected 
trial  awaited  them,  in  the  application  of  PffCKUBa  Muakau  for  admiBaion  for  himself  and 
party  within  the  precincts  of  their  sacred  retreat  The  general  request  was  politely 
rejected  by  the  superior,  who  informed  him  of  that  rule  of  their  order  which  excluded 
females  from  their  walls ;  bat  there  was  no  obligation  to  prevent  the  admissioD  of  the 
males  of  his  train,  to  whom  they  were  ready  to  accord  all  the  hospitality  a  stranger  had 
a  right  to  expect  or  demand.  The  tourist  would  not  listen  to  the  invidious  distinction ; 
bat  demanded  entrance  in  the  name  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt ;  and  presenting  the  magic 
document  to  the  gaze  of  the  venerable  father,  traced  with  his  finger  that  which  he  had  a 
right  to  command.  It  was  in  vain  the  monk  urged  rules  inviolate  for  centuries ;  the 
sanctity  of  a  religious  retreat ;  the  pustoms  of  Europe ;  the  obligations  of  gentlemen  to 
gentlemen.  His  reply  was,  tkt  firman.  He  *  stood  there  upon  his  bond.'  The  commu- 
nity were  obliged  to  yield ;  and  the  prince,  his  Circassians,  and  other  followers,  entered 
the  sacred  abode.  An  apartment  overlooking  the  interior  enclosure  of  the  monastery 
was  appropriated  to  the  noble  intruder,  but  rejected  by  him  as  unsuitable :  another  and 
another  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  similar  Judgment ;  and  finally  that  part  of  the  establishment 
most  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  passer-by,  was  promptly  chosen,  and  most  reluctantly 
yielded  to  the  dignitary  and  his  females ;  where  for  weeks  the  Turk  and  Bedouin  might 
perceive  at  the  windows  of  the  monastery  —  rare  sight  in  such  a  place !  —  a**  christian 
harem,'  as  it  was  sometimes  characterized  by  those  jeering  observers.  The  edifice  was 
on  a  route  occasionally  traversed  by  caravans.  The  camel -drivers,  as  they  watered 
their  animals  firom  the  wells  of  the  monastery,  beheld  with  wonder  and  dismay  the  faces 
of  females  gazing  upon  them,  while  engaged  in  their  avocations.  They  looked  at  eadi 
other,  and  then  at  the  ladies ;  and  inferre(J  at  once  that  the  *  true  faith'  was  making  pro- 
gress, even  in  the  strong-holds  of  its  enemies.  Such  was  their  opinion ;  nor  did  they 
conceal  it  firom  the  monastic  servants,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  their  superiors,  were 
busily  mingling  with  the  caravans,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  followers  of 
the  Prophet  that  a  Christian  potentate  was  receiving  the  hospitalities  of  the  holy  frater- 
nity, fi>r  a  few  days,  and  that  the  ladies  were  of  his  fiimily.  Though  they  pressed  the 
fiicts  and  their  excuses  with  energy,  it  was  of  no  avail.  Their  exculpatory  efibrts  were 
vanquished  by  the  interposition  of  a  query  from  a  venerable  Turk,  from  Damascus, 
whether  Christian  princes  indulged  in  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  if  they  chose  them  from 
among  the  daughters  of  the  East  7  They  remembered  that  in  times  past  such  things 
were  never  allowed  by  the  pious  fathers ;  yet  they  deigned  no  other  reply  to  these  plausi^ 
bilities,  than  an  unanimous  shrug,  and  an  interchange  of  sly  smiles,  with  an  occasional 
hint,  in  tones  sufficiently  loud  to  be  overheard  by  the  anxious  inmates  of  the  desecrated 
mansion,  as  well  as  by  the  'noble  author,'  who,  from  a  secluded  position,  was  quietly 
enjoying  the  confusion  of  his  hosts.  This  incident  sfTorded  the  pacba  much  mirth,  while 
relating  it,  ^  mentioned  on  a  preceding  page.  It  is  necessarily  stripped,  however,  of 
some  of  its  eastern  embellishments. 

'PucKLsa  MusitAU  was  next  mentioned  as  at  Damascus,  w^oymg  the  superb  scenery 
which  environs  that  most  ancient  of  cities,  and  occasionally  developing  peculiarities  of 
character,  quite  unknown  to  his  admirers  in  Europe.  The  history  of  his  sojourn  there  is 
also  identified  with  that  of  the  everlasting  firman.  We  find  him  afterward  at  Jerusa- 
lem. The  magic  firman  opens  the  gates  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  procures  not  only 
his  admission  into  that  edifice,  but  such  an  examination  as  perhaps  no  after-comer  will 
probably  dare  attempt.  In  relating  this  part  of  our  traveller's  career,  the  pacha's  man- 
ner became  excited ;  but  when  he  adverted  to  the  desecration  of  the  tomb  of  David,  alike 
venerated  by  giaour  and  paynim ;  of  its  disruption  and  almost  demolition,  by  the  inqui- 
sitive tourist ;  the  monarch  evinced  an  excitement  of  feeling  and  passion,  which  plainly 
exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  his  listeners  how  fbx  civilization  bad  extended  its  inroads  upon 
the  prejudices  of  the  Mahometan. 

'  During  a  sojourn  in  the  Anatolian  capital,  the  writef,  in  wandering  among  its 
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bazaars,  and  examining  the  mercbandiae  every  where  eipoaed  in  a  way  the  beat  calcula- 
ted to  inspire  a  resolution  for  purchasing,  heard  the  shouts  of  Greek  and  Turkish  urchins, 
announcing  the  approach  of  a  prince.  The  person  so  styled  was  of  ordinary  stature, 
plainly  habited  in  the  costume  of  the  East ;  with  a  phtz  sitting  so  loosely  upon  the  head 
as  partially  to  obscure  the  expression  of  his  countenance.  His  features  were  regular,  hia 
complexion  fair,  and  of  feminine  delicacy ;  bis  gait  magisterial,  without  affectation ;  in 
fine,  he  was  in  appearance  one  of  those  personages  whom  he  of  loannina  would  have 
pronounced  a  'lord,'  without  reference  to  the  hand.  It  was  Pucklkb  Muskau.  He  was 
preceded  by  a  janizary.  With  him  were  two  persons,  Grermans,  apparently  secretaries, 
who  walked  by  his  side  a  half  step  in  the  rear ;  next  came  two  uncouth  Nubians,  of 
diminutive  stature,  dressed  in  the  fantastic  garb  of  their  country,  with  certain  German- 
ized improvements,  which  excited  the  wonder  even  of  a  Turkish  spectator.  Farther 
behind,  were  some  half  dozen  personages  and  dogs,  forming  the  remainder  of  his  suite. 
He  was  engaged  in  a  minute  examination  of  the  articles  exhibited  for  sale  in  the  multi- 
tudinous shops  of  the  bazaars.  I  met  him  frequently  in  various  quarters  of  the  town : 
and  whether  at  the  Casermo,  contemplating  the  maiden  evolutions  of  the  raw  recruits 
from  the  Asiatic  provinces,  or  the  rude  artificers  at  their  various  occupations,  there  was  no 
lack  of  attention  on  his  part.  Every  thing  was  subjected  to  a  most  rigid  scrutiny.  I 
regret  that  the  shortness  of  my  stay  at  Smyrna  compelled  me  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
an  introduction  to  this  singular  traveller,  which  was  politely  tendered  me  by  a  mutual 
friend.  The  Prince  was  then  sojourning  at  Barnabat,  a  small  village  about  two  hours' 
distance  from  town,  and  was  said  to  be  easy  of  access  to  such  as  came  properly  intro- 
duced. •  •  •  The  literary  world,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected,  will  ere  long  have  the 
result  of  our  tourist's  migratory  residence  of  seven  years  in  the  East.  He  has  visited 
almost  every  nook  and  corner  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Egypt ;  and  reasoning  from  the 
past,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  his  forthcoming  work  on  those  countries  will  afford 
more  information  respecting  their  internal  condition,  than  all  those  which  have  preceded 
it ;  and  from  which  some  future  Gibbon  may  write,  without  much  additional  research, 
the  last  chapters  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Mahometan  power  in  Europe  and  Asia.' 


A  UTTLK  ovT  OP  THC  Wat  !  —  In  a  note  to  a  very  grave  and  learned  work  on  Inter- 
national Law,  recently  published  in  Germany,  and  but  just  received  in  this  country,  there 
may  be  found  the  following  important  information :  *  Der  beliebte  Amerikanische 
SchriftateIler,WASHiKGTOK  Ibviko,  hat  unterdem  Namen  ^Aatoria^^  einen  sehr  unterhat- 
tenden  Roman  geschrieben,  woven  Herr  Johanv  Jacob  Astob  der  .Held  iet.'  Which 
being  hastily  interpreted,  meaneth :  *The  popular  American  author,  Washington  Ibving, 
has  published  a  nove/,  called  'Astoria,' of  which  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astob  is  iYieheroT  How- 
ever this  may  be  regarded  in  Germany,  it  will  be  considered  a  capital  joke  in  America. 
Apropos  to  GiorrBEv  Cbavon  :  We  find  the  following  in  a  very  friendly  notice  of  the 
Knicxbbbookeb  for  July,  in  the  Providence,  (R.  I.)  Daily  Journal :  '  We  instinctively  turn 
to  the  table  of  contents,  upon  opening  the  Knickebbockeb,  to  see  if  the  name  of  Ibvino 
yet  stands  there,  and  we  have  not  been  disappointed  for  many  months.'  Our  friend  is 
informed  that  he  need  never  turn  to  our  table  of  contents,  in  doubt  to  find  Geoffbet 
Cbaton  there.  Mr.  Ibving's  connection  with  this  Magazine  is  a  permanent  one ;  and 
our  readers  will  find  occasion  to  admit,  that  in  what  he  has  already  written  for  the 
Knickbbbockbb,  widely  popular  as  his  articles  have  proved,  he  has  not  yet  exceeded,  if 
he  has  equalled,  some  of  the  papers  of  which  we  have  been  permitted  to  gain  distinct 
inkh'ngs.'  The  'Early  Experiences  of  Ralph  Ringwood'  we  have  perused  entire; 
and  can  assure  the  reader  that  the  fresh  adventure,  lively  incident,  and  quiet  humor, 
which  pervade  the  remaining  numbers  of  this  '  Mountjoy  of  the  West,'  cannot  fail  to 
win  their  admiration;  and  this  admiration,  we  have  good  reason  to  know,  will  suffer  no 
diminution,  in  the  articles  that  shall  succeed  it,  glimpses  whereof  have  already  been 
afforded. 
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AuiHiHB  CoBNoisuFM  iH  A»T.  —  Ouf  reideTs  will  ramember  the  ailiiiirable  para- 
graph which  we  quoted  in  the  laal  Ehiceekbocebb  from  ReT.  Dl.  BiTHum'i  Addresa, 
deacriliing  those  tntvel led  personages,  miscalled  Amtricant,  nbo  pass  through  our  own 
galleriea  o!  pictures,  with  a  aupercilioiis  smile  of  contempt  for  every  thing  like  ittdigeuoua 
ellbTl ;  f outig  bloods,  'full  ai  scrips  from  foreign  languigea,  and  abuBing  \if  misuse  (ha 
terms  of  BTI,'  a  mallei  in  which  ther  affect  great  delicacy  of  li»l^  and  profauzid  know- 
ledge; who  would  shrink  from  the  purchase  of  an  American  picture,  aud  yet  would  Dot 
hesitate  toparade  upon  their  walla  themiserable  dark  daubs  impo Bed  upon  them  by  schem- 
ing piclure-deatera.  We  termed  these  prelendera,  whom  we  had  frequently  encountered  at 
our  eihibitiona  and  al  picture-auctions,  'solemn  asaea;'  little  dreaming  that  at  that  verf 
moment  a  representative  of  the  genua  was  silling,  or  rather  standing,  for  hia  porlrdl, 
and  that  the  wily  picture-dealer  had  the  honor  of  sharing  the  caovan  with  hi*  netim. 
fiat  here  (thaoka  (a  the  kindnesa  of  Hn.  HAaox,)  is  the  sketch : 


Observe  the  practised  squint  of  the  unopened  eye,  the  hand-tube,  and  the  dsddedly 
nppTtciaUng  aspect  of  that  uncommonly  great  donkey's  physiognomy!  It  is  evident 
Ihat  he  is  'nothing,  if  not  cniical.'  RemBrk,  too,  the  expression  in  the  countenanee 
of  Hr.  Foi,  the  picture-seller.  He  is  '  coming  the  evil  eye'  over  the  connoiasear,  and 
in  a  sort  of 'Irish  blarney,  dduted  with  honey- water,'  is  enlarging  upon  the  merits  of  die 
'noble  piece  of  art'  which  he  holds  in  his  bsad.  And  the  aupeiflcial  dupe  admits  that 
there  i>  '  a  something  about  the  style  of  the  artist  that  is  peculiar ;  a  softness,  a  tone, 
9>  jtne  B^ait  quoi,  a  keeping  about  his  capi  tTopera,  his  chefa  dteuvre,  that  prove  him  a 
master.'  '  Right  t'  exclsimi  Hr.  Fox,  'eisctly  so  I  I  see  you  are  no  ordinary  eommon- 
sewer  of  the  arts ;  you  art  a  judge.  Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  splendidly 
graceful  arrangement  of  the  drapery ;  the  natural  and  glowing  tints  of  the  roaeats  cheek  ; 
the  uoily  in  design  and  coloringi  Why,  Sir,  you  may  eiplods  the  whole  European  con- 
tinent,  and  you  will  find  but  two  copies  from  this  unqueaiionable  original,-  and  them  ia 
owned,  one  by  a  distinguished  Italian  prince,  who  haa  kindly  permitted  it  (o  be  eihi-. 
Iriled  in  the  Vacuain,  at  Rome,  ia  conjunction  with  PaoL  PoTTsa'i  pictnreaof  the  pope's 
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bulls,  and  the  other  by  the  king  of  PariB,  at  his  country-seat  at  Sanelew.'  Possibly, 
good  reader,  you  may  deem  this  colloquial  sketch  exaggerated ;  but  there  are  hun* 
dreda  in  this  metropolis  who  will  scarcely  consider  it  overdrawn*  We  ourselves  have 
seen  a  wretched  '  church-piece,'  by  some  modern  Italian  copyist,  representing  diverse 
.naked  angels  playing  upon  violins,  and  cherubs  blowing  the  flute,  to  amuse  the  Holy 
Virgin,  bought  by  an  American  pseudo-amateur  at  a  price  incredibly  high ;  and  a 
muddy  landscape,  with  forests  blacker  than  Mrs.  RADcum's,  and  lakes  like  a  pall, 

*  Where  ChlaMe  eake  dispeoMd  e  rey 
or  derkaeM  like  the  lif  ht  of  Dat 
And  Mastin  over  all  V 

purchased  at  a  still  dearer  rate :  and  yet  good  native  pictures,  at  the  same  sale,  could  not 
command  the  value  of  their  frames.  These  facts  are  not  unknown  abroad.  We  have  been 
credibly  informed,  indeed,  that  there  are  inferior  foreign  'DAnasoNS*  in  Rome  and  Florence^ 
who  drive  a  brisk  trade  in  'pictures  for  the  American  market  i'  and  the  identity  of  their 
figures  is  so  apparent,  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  they  have  three  or  four 
fovorite  domestics,  who  are  the  saints  and  demons  of  their  necessities.  A  few  Acts  like 
these,  properly  appreciated,  would  render  artistical  humbug  inoccuous  among  us,  and 
secure  that  respect  for  native  paintings,  which  their  excellence  demands. 


Poems  bt  '  Placous'  iv  ran  KNiocaasocssm.  —  It  is  somewhat  rare,  we  believe,  for 
a  grave  quarterly,  like  the  Norih  American  Review,  to  notice  prodnctions,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  while  in  progress  of  publication  in  the  magazines  of  the  day.  Our  cor- 
respondent *  Flaccvs,'  therefore,  has  good  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  exception  in 
his  favor,  in  the  number  of  this  Review  for  the  July  quarter;  which  issue  contains  a 
highly  commendatory  notice  of  *  The  Great  Descender,'  the  first  poem  in  the  'Passaic' 
series,  of  which  '  The  Lover's  Journal,'  completed  in  the  present  number,  is  the  con- 
tinuation.   The  reviewer  observes : 

'  Here  is  a  mock-heroic  poem,  of  very  moderate  eompaee,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  iDfeanity 
and  poetio  fire,  oo  the  story  of  Sam  Patch,  who  Jumped  bimaelf into  etraufe  notoriety  and  • 
melancholy  fate,  a  few  ■ummera  ago.  The  facta  themeelvee  are  m  ludicrous,  yet  m  Uiriliinf  and 
tragical -<- there  ie  auch  a  mixture  of  the  meaa  and  sublime  in  them,  from  beginning  to  end  -<-that 
they  offer  one  of  the  most  suitable  subjects  that  can  be  imagined  fm-  a  composition  of  this  kind. 
The  poet  is  compelled  to  be  lofty  and  droll  at  the  same  time.  His  strain  will  naturally  be  wild  and 
serious;  for  his  scenes  are  cataracts,  and  the  action  of  his  piece  is  really  terrible.  And  yet  he  can 
demean  nothing,  nor  is  tempted  to  throw  burlesque  over  what  is  too  awful  for  merrimenL  The 
task  seems  to  us  to  be  accomplished  with  no  Utile  talent;  and  indeed  could  scarcely  have  fallen 
into  better  hands.  New-York  is  happy  in  the  names  of  its  well-known  bards ;  names  that  have 
been  mentioned  too  often  in  our  journal,  to  need  being  repeated  here.  This  little  epic  leads  us  to 
thiuk,  that  the  list  is  likely  to  be  increased.  But  we  must  leave  Flaecns  at  present  under  his  die- 
gnise,  and  will  only  preaent  our  readera  with  a  taste  of  hia  verses,  ia  order  to  justify  our  praiee.' 

The  writer  proceeds  to  quote  what  he  terms  *a  very  picturesque  description,'  with 
Patch's  soliloquy  before  leaping  into  the  cataract.  The  courteous  reviewer,  however, 
must  permit  us  to  set  him  right  in  relation  to  the  'physical  difficulty  of  tracking 
meteors,  and  seeing  stars,  in  a  rainy  night.'  It  was  the  mist-rain  of  the  Falls  that 
dripped  from  the  drenched  hat  of  the '  Qreat  Descender.'  The  gushing  deluge  that  at 
first  'outrained  and  roared'  the  cataract,  had  eetued,  before  8am  commences  his 
soliloquy,  in  which  allusion  is  first  made  to  the  meteor : 

*  The  glancing  moonlight,  as  fiU  elomds  roU  hf, 
Reveal  the  startling  phantom  to  the  eye,'  etc. 

The  rain  over,  and  the  clouds  dispersed,  stars  and  nieteora  might  surely  be  visible,  with- 
out the  aid  of  poetic  licenae.  '  A  critical  eye^'  adds  the  reviewer, '  may  discover,  now 
juad  then,  an  obscurity,  or  a  miztore  of  metaphoi^  or  erea  an  inadvertency  in  syntaz. 
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But  these  &ulta  are  each  as  a  litUe  care  might  have  avoided ;  and  we  are  ready  to  give 
oar  cheerful '  So  be  it !'  to  the  truly  Horatian  confidence  with  which  the  writer  con- 
cludes his  theme : 

*  Yet!  I  shall  buoy  thee  on  th* immortal  sea, 
Or,  failing  that,  thyself  sbalt  carry  me.*  * 

ScABcaLT  was  the  ink  dry  with  which  the  foregoing  synopsis  of  the  article  in 
the  North  American  was  jotted  down,  when  an  afternoon  journal,  which  is  gathered 
weekly  into  the  huge  folds  of  the  'Naw- World,'  was  laid  before  us,  and  our  attention 
called  to  a  notice,  in  the  true  slashing,  M'QaAWLsa  style,  of  *  7%e  Lover^s  Journal^*  by 
our  correspondent,  in  which  its  simple,  connecHng  records  were  separated  from  the  con- 
text, with  the  evident  intention  to  render  the  whole  ridiculous,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
had  not  seen  the  entire  performance.  *  But  what  matters  it  T  said  we,  after  a  moment's 
reflection ;  '  aur  readers  have  seen  the  whole  poem,  and  have  doubtless  judged  it  according 
to  its  merits ;  and  very  many  of  them  have  recorded  the  gratification  which  its  perusal 
afforded  them,  in  terms  of  cordial  eulogy.  We  are  quite  content  that  offter  readers 
shall  derive  their  impressions  of  the  *  Journal'  from  the  apparent  fairness  of  the  notice 
in  qoestion,^  and  from  the  reputation  of '  Flaccvs,'  as  an  old  and  popular  correspondent 
of  the  *  New-Tork  American.'  But  at  the  same  time,'  thought  we,  *  Flaccus  belongs 
aa  legitimately  as  his  critic  to  the  gemu  irrUabiUf  and  what  will  be  the  efiect  upon  him, 
when  some  good-natured  friend,  seizing  him  by  the  button-hole,  shall  thrust  the 
obnoxious  critique  into  his  hand,  and  exclaim:  'Tremble! — for  a  pleasant  man  has 
oome  out  against  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  laid  low  by  a  joker  of  jokes,  and  he  shall  talk 
his  pleasant  talk  against  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  no  more !'  May  be  no(  peruse  the 
misaive,  with  oneJiand  holding  convulsively '  by  the  hair  of  his  head,'  and  then,  in  stress 
of  criticism,  put  some  paving-stones  into  his  pocket,  and  walk  deliberately  off  the  pier, 
or  take  some  other  easy  method  of '  suaciding  his  sel^'  as  Mr.  Yellowplvsr  would  term 
it  T  Indeed,  we  almost  longed  —  shall  we  say  it  ? — for  some  such  catastrophe,  that  com- 
punctious visitings  might  thenceforth  molify  the  heart  and  cicurate  the  literary  notices 
of  our  Cerberus  of  criticism.  What  would  have  been  the  emotions  of  our  friend — we 
put  it  to  his  conscience,  or  rather  to  a  jury  of  his  consciences,  for  we  would  not  so  far 
impugn  the  stability  of  his  opinions,  or  the  impartiality  of  his  reviews,  as  to  regard  him 
in  the  light  of  one  individual  —  what  would  have  been  his  emotions,  to  have  encountered 
an  obituary  notice  like  the  following,  in  the  daily  journals  : 

*DiKO,  last  eyes iofr,  of  a  short  bat  violent  critical  attack,  Mr.  Passaic  Flaccus,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Flaccvs  was  a  gentleman  of  reputation  and  integrity,  and  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  an  attempt,  on  one  occasion,  to  amuse  the  public, 
throagh  the  pages^f  the  KNicKERBOcasE,  we  nerer  heard  a  syllable  breathed  against  his  character, 
either  as  a  man  or\  gentleman. ' 

What,  we  repeat,  would  have  been  the  effect  of  such  a  melancholy  announcement 
npon  the  conscience  of  our  censor-general  1  Would  he  require  to  be  trepanned,  befora 
his  opinions  would  be  changed  7  Would  he  not  rather  remark,  somewhere  on  the  vast 
surface  of  his  very  next  weekly  sheet,  as  a  corollary  upon  an  afiecting  narrative  of  the 
sad  event,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it :  '  Hence  we  view  the  error  of  being  ever  upon 
a  cold  scent  after  literary  materiel  to  ridicule  or  condemn !  Henceforth,  unless  a  violent 
discharge  of  ink  be  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  a  fatal  and  plethoric  congestion,  we  will 
never  more  aim  to  do  injustice  to  the  fair  fame  of  any  clever  poet;  and  in  the  mean 
time^  we  cordially  commend  to  our  readers  the  following  passage  from  an  article  on 
I       ■  ■  ■  I 

"  This  reasoning  must  be  oar  apology  for  declining  the  communication  of  *  Pbilo-V^ncbrt.* 
We  have  no  revenges  to  gratify,  as  he  would  seem  to  infer ;  nor  would  we  willingly  scatter  agreea- 
ble remembrances  of  the  past,  like  chuck-farthings,  or  let  old  and  pleasant  associations  drop  froQ 
oar  heart  like  hour-glass  sand.  Beside,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  uigust  criticism  injures  th« 
censor  more  than  hia  subject  It  has  even  a  better  effect,  we  may  believa,  upon  the  latter,  than  %h§ 
aozions  sweetness  of  undiacerning  praise. 
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*  Criticism  and  Critics,'  by  Washimoton  Ibyino,  in  that  highly  popular  and  never-to-be- 
Bufficiently-eateemed  publication,  the  Knickxrbockbr  for  August,  of  last  year ; 

*  *  Were  every  one  to  jadye  for  himtelf,  and  epeek  bb  mind  frankly  and  fearlewly,  we  shonid  have 
more  true  crittcUm  in  the  world  than  at  present.  IVheuever  a  peraon  i»  pteaved  with  a  work,  he 
nay  be  assured  that  it  has  good  qualitieti.  An  author  who  picasps  a  variety  of  readers,  must  poe- 
aess  pubstanttal  powers  ot'pleasiiiff ;  or,  in  other  words,  intrinsic  merits ;  for  otherwise  we  acknow* 
ledge  an  efTect,  and  deny  the  causv.  The  reader,  therefore,  should  not  suffer  himself  to  be  readily 
abaken  from  the  conviction  of  bis  own  feelings,  by  the  sweeping  censures  of  pseudo  critics.  The 
author  he  has  admire<l  may  be  chargeable  with  a  thousand  fnult* ;  but  it  is  oevertheleas  beautiee 
end  excellencies  that  have  excited  his  admiraiion  ;  and  he  should  recollect  that  taste  and  judg- 
neot  are  as  much  evinced  in  the  perception  of  beauties  among  defects,  as  in  a  detection  of  defect* 
among  tieauties.  For  my  part,  I  honor  the  blessed  and  blcMing  spirit,  that  is  quick  to  discover  and 
extol  all  that  is  pleading  and  meritorious.  Give  me  the  honest  bee,  that  extracts  hooey  from  the 
humblest  weed,  but  save  ma  from  the  ingenuity  of  the  spider,  which  trails  its  venom,  even  in  the 
midst  of  a  flower-garden.' ' 


A  wiEK  has  elapsed,  and  *  Flaccus*  comes  not.  *Once  it  was  not  so  I'  The  fore- 
going sad  obituary  and  sadder  recantation  raay  yet  be  needed.  ...  'A  pacquet,  Sir, 
from  the  country.*  'Lay  it  on  the  table,  Thomas,  and  set  the  dog  on  it.'  ...  *It  i» 
from  Flaccvs,  by  the  head  of  Confucius  I  *  He  lives  !*  —  as  they  say  on  the  stage,  with 
a  double-stamp,  and  a  rushing  slide  toward  the  foot-lights — '  he  lives !  thank  the  gods 
for  thaif — and  lives  to  write !  And  the  reader  will  agree,  moreover,  that  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  ha  has  a  right  to  writer  being  a  *  very  ill-used  gentleman  :* 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  KNICKERBOCKER. 


Mv  DBAa  M«CKN4s:  Let  appalling  news 
The  rude  abruptnens  of  my  noteexcoae: 
From  Gotham's  din  rejoiced  at  my  release, 
In  rural  shadea  indnlging  dreanu  of  peace. 
Judge  my  dismay,  when  doubling  peals  of  thun- 
der 
Rent  the  calm  silence  of  my  sky  araoder! 
In  wild  alarm,  the  tenants  of  my  brain 
Held  sudden  parley  'mid  the  hurricane  ; 
And,  as  I  listened  to  each  dropping  word, 
My  Muse  and  Reason  meeting,  thus  conferred: 

MUSI. 

What  crash  —  what  peal — what  rupture  of  the 

spheres. 
Rings  its  loud  'larum  through  my  startled  ears! 

BVASON. 

Wkmt  crash,  good  Mnae  1  I  cannot  bear  a  aonnd ; 
Some  teasing  wasp,  perchance,  is  bussing  round ; 
Some  hooting  owl,  that  cannot  silence  bear. 
Pours  out  his  doleful  discord  on  the  aic 

MUSE. 

Wovld  that  It  were!  — ah,  no  !  1  see  it  now  — 
The  source  tremendous  of  this  stunning  blow : 
No  common  tempest  at  my  head  is  hurled, 
But  the  dread  thunder  of  a  crushing  '  World  :' 
That  mammoth  sheet,  whose  giai^t  folds  1  sec. 
Wide-spread  to  smother  —  whom  ?  —  poor  timid 

me! 
Oh !  thou,  its  guide  to  such  'renowned  anccess,' 
Penny  Apollo  of  our  Gotham  press  ! 
Gr^t  Sounetteer!  why  stretch  thy  mighty  arm 
To  crush  a  fluse  that  nerer  did  thee  harm  1 
That  viewed  thy  sheet's  vast  sea  of  words  with 

dread '- 
That  ten  of  thy  ten  hundred  annnets  read. 
And  one  remembered  ?    Why  not  better  aim 
Thy  barb'd  goose-feather  at  some  nobler  game? 
8PKA60K,  BariNT,    Hallcck,   whose   exalted 

ahrine 
Stands  on  Parnaaaus  soaB«<sA«t  nearer  thine } 
And  leare  to  ma  my  humbly-plodding  place. 
To  gather  flowers  by  streams  that  wash  its  bate. 


REASON. 

What!  art  thou  stirred  by  noises  such  aa  theae? 
A  hissing  serpent,  or  a  whistling  breese  ¥ 
And  know'st  thou  not  thy  bark  is  wafted  on 
Far  better  by  an  adverse  wind  than  none) 
What!  deprecate  the  malice  of  a  foe 
That  loves  to  bend  at  shining  mark  his  bow  t 
That*trove  with  throes  convulsive  to  def^t 
Cooper's  renown,  and  hurl  him  from  bis  seat ; 
That  even  in  Ellslbr  found  nn  graces  rare. 
Who,  touching  eartb,  seems  most  at  home  in  air ; 
*rhat  dnbbed  our  Irvinc,  when    his  stinging 

Lashed  home  the  pseudo  critics  of  the  age, 
*  A  blown-up  bladder,'  which  his  pen  of  steel 
Would  pierce,  and  all  its  emptiness  reveal ; 
Which  dreadful  fate,  though  friends  were  much 

alarmed. 
He  by  some  mirmele  escaped  unharmed,    [greet 
Methinks,  iruod  Muse,  thou  ahouldst  be  pruad  to 
Abuse  such  merit  has  been  doomed  to  meet. 

U17SS. 

Too  true  —  too  true ;  I  feel  my  humble  name 
Unworthy  praises  such  as  these  may  claim. 
Unworthy  even  to  mate  with  them  in  blame: 
Yet  painful  't  is  one's  bantlings  to  deacry 
Torn  limb  from  limb,  upheld  to  public  eye 
Thus  raw,and  ragged,  with  this  taunting  sneer : 
'  What  precious  offspring  of  the  brain  is  here !' 

REASOV. 

And  dost  thou  think  that  Jostici  deference 

pays 
To  partial  censure,  more  than  partial  praiae? 
Censure,  the  chaff  that  winnows  for  its  food, 
That  sifts  the  ill,  but  touches  not  the  good ; 
That  picks  from  stones  the  mortar  they  enclose^ 
As  sample  of  the  fabric  they  compose ; 
That  strikes  at  random,  hoping  still  to  hit, 
That  in  iti  zeal  to  blase  its  flippant  wit. 
Would  scruple  not  an  honest  fame  to  kill, 
Had  it  the  venom  as  it  has  the  wilL 
'T  ia  pity  talents  should  be  thus  mtsuaod  { 
Good  Muse,  though  rudely  by  thy  foe  abuaad. 
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Do  aot  to  bim,  with  hato  too  blind  to  lee, 
Deny  all  naerit,  a»  be  did  to  thea : 
For  he  eome  tolerable  verse  has  writ ; 
But  now,  mistakinr  decent  parts  for  wit, 
Daais  rif  ht  and  leAhis  rude  yet  barmless  knocks, 
But  mostly  loves  with  startling  paradox 
To  fly  directly  in  the  Public'i-  face, 
And  all  received  opinions  to  displace. 
This '  stirs  the  town; '  but  will  it  long  be  stirred 
Hy  empty  cries,  where  Reason  has  no  word  ? 
Injustice  soon  a  sword  of  lath  is  found, 
lidded,  perchance,  but  powerless  still  to  wound. 
Wit  is  the  polish,  justice  is  the  steel. 
Whose  temper  only  will  the  ofTeiider  feel: 
No,  no  ;  such  carpings as  assail  thee  now, 
The  just  heed  not  —  the  uigust,  heed  not  thou ! 

MUSE. 

Yet  have  I  thought,  so  dreadful  was  my  fright, 
*T  were  best  to  reign  my  courser,  and  alight, 
Like  UsLLBCK  —  like  in  tbis  alone,  aIas!->- 
Aud  send,  awhile,  my  PegaMus  tu  grass. 

BBASOM. 

Regard  my  counsel:  shallow  wits  despise, 
But  to  just  errors  never  blind  thine  eyes; 
And  wben  some  bone»t  critic,  ere  he  chide. 
Shall  place  thy  faults  and  merits  side  by  side, 
And  teacb,  in  manner  courteous,  fair,  and  true, 
What  thou  must  shun,  and  what  thou  shouldst 

pursue, 
Cherish  bis  counsel  in  thy  heart  of  hearts, 
And  to  each  censure  from  his  quill  that  parts, 
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Submissive  bow  ;  and  then,  and  Dot  till  then. 
Pause  in  thy  course,  and  mend  afresh  thy  peu. 

Thb   parley  ceased:   and  Reason,  thou  bast 

heard, 
(Rare  case,  Meecenas !)  had  the  final  word : 
So  I  suppose  the  juda  should  have  her  will, 
And,  thou  approving,  I  must  scribble  still. 
Though  well  aware  my  most  redoubted  foe 
Teu  thousand  tempests  round  my  course  will 

blow ; 
Portentous '  Signals'  wave  in  billows  high,  [sky ; 
And  '  Worlds*  o*erhang  like  thunder  clouds  ray 
But  larger  craft  the  awful  storm  have  passed, 
So  let  me  hope  to  weather  out  the  blsst ; 
Secure  in  this,  however  gales  be  rough, 
My  bark,  although  not  fleet,  perchance,  is  iomgk : 
Too  tough  for  such  vain-battering,  frothy  waves 
To  strew  Its  fragments  round  the  ocean-cavee« 

But  in  this  modern  PhoBbus'  quiver  lies 

A  venooied  dart,  whose  wound  all  art  defies; 

And  I  have  dreaded  lest  his  vengeful  braiD, 

Exhausting  all  its  hoarded  terrors  vain, 

III  wild  despair  of  means  to  bring  roe  low, 

With  his  eppUaue  might  strike  a  deadlier  blow  | 

And  my  poor  Muse,  that  braved  bis  anger's 

blaze, 
(Forbid  it  Heaven !)  drop  withered  at  his  praise ! 
May  the  kind  Fates,  that  cheered  us  with  his 

wrath. 
Conceal  this  fatal  weapon  Oom  his  path  ; 
Or  my  poor  Muse,  and  thine,  Mecenas,  too. 
With  pen  and  ink  have  little  more  to  do! 

Flaccub* 


Sls£pt  Hollow.  —  During  a  recent  delightful  sojourn  near  the  wizzard  region  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  attend  '  divine  service'  at  the  famous  old 
Dutch  church,  as  well  as  to  obtain  several  pleasant  records,  connected  with  a  narrative 
of  certain  events  which  once  took  place  in  its  near  vicinity ;  a  story  which  has  since 
been  'industriously  circulated'  at  home,  and  in  various  languages  abroad.    There  is  a 
class  of  dogged  unbelievers,  who  regard  the  *  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow*  as  something 
too  apocryphal  for  sober  belief.  What  injustice  such  incredulous  readers  do  to  its  consci- 
entious author !  There  is  not  achsracter  introduced  in  the  whole  sketch,  nor  the  smallest 
bit  of  scenery,  that  had  not  its  faithful  counterpart  in  nature.    We  ourselves  have  often 
verified  theDaguerreotypic  truth  of  the  reflected  landscapes ;  we  have  enjoyed  many  a 
pleasant  hour  in  the  mansion  of  old  Baltus  Van  Tassel  ;  we  have  been  driven  past  the 
residence  of  the  rich  Mynheer,  who  pariied  the  musket-ball  with  a  small-sword,  and 
who  still  exhibits  the  same  to  the  incredulous,  with  the  hilt  a  little  bent ;  we  have  seen 
a  brother  of  the  veritable  Brom  Bokes,  a  man  of  marvellous  forecast,  who,  if  we  may 
believe  himself,  argued  from  the  first  that  the  '  Legend'  would  make  that  roystering 
blade  famous.    '  I  tell'd  Brom,'  said  he,  'that  that  story  would  be  as  good  as  five  dollars 
to  him ;  and  it  was,  for  an  Englishman,  who  came  down  from  York  to  ride  through  the 
Hollow,  giv'  him  a  five-dollar  gold-piece,  some  years  ago,  just  to  look  at  him,  and  haver 
a  chat  with  him  about  Ichabod  Cbane,  and  old  Bait.  Van  Tassel's  Katrine.'    The 
*  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow' ^o^ulotw  indeed!      •   •   •      The  pulpit  of  the  old  Dutch 
church  chanced  to  be  supplied,  on  the  Sunday  to  which  we  have  alluded,  by  an  itinerant 
vender  of  very  poor  and  pious  common-places,  instead  of  the  excellent  clergyman  who 
statedly  ministers  to  the  congregation.     He   was  a  Boanerges  —  a  very  '  Son  of 
Thunder;'  and  while  he  was  putting  obvious  truths  into  the  most  vehement  language, 
and  apparently  exulting  in  the  idea  that  he  was  taking  the  rod  of  reproof  out  of  his 
Maker's  hands,  we  could  not  avoid  fancying  that  he  must  have  sat  for  the  portrait  of  a 
'  powerful  preaoher*  at  the  Ekist,  whose  style  was  thus  depicted :  *  Jotham  Briggs,  what 
OQ  'arth  is  the  matter  t'  other  aide  o'  the  river!    Some  damution  accident  has  played 
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Old  Sam  with  the  flaw-mill  1  Jest  hark,  now —  how  it  grates  I'  To  which  Mr.  Briggs 
responds :  '  You  considerable  darned  idiot  1  —  it  jest  shows  bow  much  jou  know  t 
That's  the  Rev.  Hibam  Jbnkins  a-preachin'.  tie's  a  powerful  expounder,  and  never 
throws  away  nothin'.  Darn'd  if  you  may  'nt  hear  his  word  half  over  the  state.  He  *s 
a  prime  practitioner,  and  will  be  heer'd  I*  But  the  minister  apart  We  sat  for  an  hour 
in  a  pleasant  reverie,  looking  out  upon  the  populous  grave- yard,  wherein  Ichabod  Cbamb 
used  to  figure  on  Sundays,  between  the  services,  reciting,  for  the  amusement  of  the  rustic 
belles,  the  epitaphs  on  the  tomb*stones ;  the  loud  monotony  of  the  discourse  interrupted 
only  by  the  spasmodic  cough  of  a  calico  mare,  tethered  near  an  open  window }  the 
whisper  of  the  breeze  in  the  trees  that  skirt  the  adjacent  stream ;  and  the  whistling 
sound  of  some  vexed  Rosinante^  ^o-lashin'  the  flies  vith  his  tail'  And  it  was  not  nntil 
the  speaker  implored  a  dismissal-blessing  upon  the  congregation, '  dfter  they  should  have 
again  sung  to  divine  praise,'  that  our  agreeable  dream  of  the  past  was  broken.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  keep  one's  countenance  amidst  the  clustering  thoughts  that  rose  to  mind,  when  the 
church-chorister,  armed  with  a  pitch-pipe,  and  facing  the  congregation,  arose  in  the  very 
place  where  his  illustrious  predecessor  in  the  same  vocation  was  wont  to  carry  away 
the  palm  from  the  parson,  and  '  started  the  tune^'  in  which  the  primitive  worshippers 
joined,  in  various  note,  but  with  hearty  sympathy ;  bringing  out,  ever  and  anon,  those 
tones  which  the  historian  informs  us  have  legitimately  descended  from  Ichabod  Cbanb's 
nose.  It  was  a  striking  feature  of  the  past,  too,  to  see  the  rustic  lads  unrol  their  Sunday 
repasts,  when  the  service  was  concluded,  and  stroll  leisurely  along  the  shady  stream,  or 
among  the  moss-grown  tomb -stones,  while  the  elders  who  lived  near,  rattled  over  the 
dusty  roads  that  lead  up  the  Hollow,  to  eivjoy  a  more  formal  meal  at  home,  previous  to 
being  'brought  together  in  the  after  part  of  the  day'  for  the  remaining  'gospel  privi- 
lege.' •  •  -  The  services  at  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Church  were  originally  performed  in 
the  Dutch  didect.  It  was  at  length  proposed,  at  a  stated  meeting,  that  as  there  were  many 
in  the  congregation  who  did  not  understand  Dutch,  and  but  few  who  could  not  compre- 
hend more  or  less  of  English,  the  religious  performances  should  be  in  English,  at  least 
a  part  of  the  time,  and  tliat  English  Bibles  should  also  be  used  among  the  members. 
This  proposition  met  with  decided  opposition  from  one  old-school  Dutchman.  '  I  do  n't 
know  any  t'ing  about  dat,'  said  he;  '  I  an 't  going  to  give  up  my  religion  :  I  mean  to 
stick  to  de  fait'  of  my  faders  V  When  remonstrated  with,  and  informed  that  the  change 
could  in  no  respect  vary  his  creed,  or  vitiate  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  he  waxed  exceed- 
ingly wroth,  and  put  an  end  to  all  farther  discussion,  wi(h :  'I  shan't  argue  mit  any 
body  about  it  at  all :  I  shan't  alter  my  'ligion !  I'll  stick  to  de  fait'  of  my  faders,  snd  I  'U 
stick  to  mine  Dutch  Bible^  if  I  'm  d  —  d  for  it !'  We  believe  it  was  this  same  choleric 
stickler  for  ancient  usages,  who  refused  to  vote  for  a  lightning-rod,  when  the  old  church 
was  new.  '  We  've  been,'  said  he,  '  to  great  deal  droubles,  and  great  deal  'spence,  to 
build  a  house  for  God  Almitis ;  and  now  if  he's  a  mind  to  dunder  on  his  own  house,  and 
bum  him  up,  let  h'm  dunder  den  I    /  shan't  vote  for  de  dunder-rod  I' 


The  Foebiisn  Rbpoilications.  —  Mri.  Mason,  lata  Mrs.  Lbwbb,  continues  her  series  of 
fepiiblieations,  with  aoabated  spirit  and  promptitude.  In  an  incredibly  short  period  after  their 
srriTal  by  the  steam-packets,  they  are  before  their  American  readers,  In  a  style  of  execution  quite 
equal  to  the  orif  inals.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Bkmtlkv  still  perpetrates  his  depredations  upon  the 
ICnickbebockbk.  The  last  number  contains  a  '  Psalm  of  Life,'  written  by  Professor  LoNcrtLt^w 
for  this  Mag aslnti  and  *  My  Mother's  Grave,'  by  Jambs  Aldeich,  from  a  late  number,  and  both 
Inserted  not  onlj.  without  acknowledgment,  but  as  orig^inmL  cowimwHLicMiont !  Highly  honora- 
ble! •  •  *  Since  the  foregoing  was  penned,  the  July  number  has  reached  us,  containing  mmaiJUr  of 
Professor  LoNorBLi.ow*s  *  Psalms  of  Life,'  from  the  KUTickbebockbe,  without  acknowledgment !  *  Go 
on,  Sir!  —  go  on!'  The  *  Church  of  England  Magazine,'  also,  has  a  poem  by  Willis  GAVLoBtf 
Claek,  credited,  not  to  Its  original  source,  but  to  a  Dublin  magazine.  This  omission, howoTcrr  it 
as  evidently  an  accident,  as  Mrt  Bbhtley's  Is  an  intentional  fraod. 
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Thb  Chrmtian  ExAMiMBEmaintiiiiii  the  high  character  which  wo  predicted  for  it,  under  the  edi- 
torial auperviaion  of  oar  Talaed  (Viend  and  eorrecpnndeiit,  the  aecompliebed  author  of  the  *  Palmyra 
Letter*'  and  the '  Letters  from  Rome.'  Chief  among  the  articles  of  the  July  issue,  we  have  eiteemed 
the  Lecture  by  Rev.  W.B.  0.1*BABoor,  upon  the  *  Foundation  of  Christianity  in  the  Wants  of  the 
Soul/  and  the  paper  entitled  '  LociU  Vestiges  of  the  Early  Propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  City 
of  Rome.*  The  flrst  is  marked  by  that  purity  of  diction,  and  felicity  of  illustration,  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  its  author.  Take,  for  example,  the  subjoined  passage,  enforcing  the  proposition 
that  the  thirst  for  religion  is  born  in  the  human  breast :  'Stifled  and  suppressed  it  may  be ;  stifled 
and  suppressed  Indeed  it  is;  buried  deep,  both  in  single  hearts  and  great  communities,  under  a 
crushing  weight  of  meaner  interests  and  passions.  Still  it  is  there}  and  had  we  a  divining-rod  for 
the  purpose,  we  could  find  the  living  spring,  under  all  the  worldlinesa  that  surrounds  us  We  are 
told  that  engineers  are  now  sounding  the  Asiatic  deserts  with  Artesian  wells;  and  they  are  sure  to 
find  the  element  far  down  beneath  the  sands  that  are  whitened  by  the  suns  of  ages.  And  those  who, 
in  tbo  name  of  Jesus  CnarsT,  have  gone  into  moral  deserts,  into  those  howling  wsstes  of  aband6ned 
men  in  which  the  world  abounds,  exploring  the  haunts  of  sensual  oxcras,  the  caverns  of  the  dun- 
geoii,  and  the  lanes  of  poverty,  have  found,  if  not  weary  in  well-doing,  they  could  set  springs  of 
devotion  flowing,  even  there :  all  was  not  evil;  the  veriest  rucks  of  the  wilderness  have  melted 
Biider  the  touch  of  holy  and  gentle  hands.*  An  equally  admirable  passage  upon  the  independence 
of  ChrUtiaoity  of  all  sects  and  parties,  for  its  life  and  growth,  we  are  compelled  reluctantly  to  omit 
A  great  amount  of  novel  and  interesting  informotion  is  conveyed  in  the  description  of  the* Chris- 
tian Antiquities  of  Rome.*  The  catacombs,  which  were  at  once  the  burial-places  of  the  martyrs, 
and  the  humble  and  secret  chapels  of  early  Christian  worship,  are  objects  of  great  and  sacred  curi- 
osity. These  are  labyrinthine  galleries,  deep  beneath  the  soil  of  Rome,  which  were  excavated  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  for  the  peculiar  sand  which  formed  a  prominent  ingredient  in  the  ancient 
Roman  cement  *  Along  the  sides  of  these  galleries,  rising  in  tiers  above  each  other,  are  horisontal 
recesses,  of  the  size  of  the  human  body,  covered  with  slabs  of  marble.  On  these  may  now  be  read 
the  first  Christian  inscriptions,  and  within  the  recesses  lie  the  remains  of  the  early  martyrs  and  dis- 
ciples of  the  Aiitht  They  discard  the  pomp  of  epitaphs ;  they  merely  express  the  prayer  that  -the 
aleeper  may  rest  in  peace,  and  give  the  length  of  bis  earthly  pilgrimage.*  The  following  are  some  of 
the  more  simple  inscriptions :  *  O  Domiiius !  mayst  thou  rest  in  peace ;'  '  Apthona !  mayst  thou  live 
in  God ;'  *  Farewell!  O  Sabtna !  Mayst  thou  live  sweet  in  Ood,'  and  the  like.  Many  of  the  Catho- 
lic antiquities  are  sufliciently  apocryphal  and  amusing.  Among  these  *  pious  fS-auds,'  is  shown  a 
apring,  in  a  prison  where  Paul  was  confined,  which  he  caused  to  rise  and  flow,  that  he  might  bap- 
tise his  fellow  prisoners ;  and  also  on  the  surface  of  one  of  the  solid  stone  walls,  a  print  of  the 
Apostle's  face,  Indented  by  the  keeper,  in  striking  his  head  against  it,  while  conveying  him  to  hie 
dungeon!  The  cavity  is  protected  by  ban  of  iron,  lest  devout  worshippers  should  kiss  away  the 
Impression !  We  were  reminded,  while  reading  the  description  of  these  ^wy  probahU  relics,  of  a 
remarkable  eurioaity  we  had  lately  encountered  on  the  library  stable  of  a  friend,  at  his  mansion  oa 
the  Hudson.  After  having  admiring  a  relic  from  the  Alhambra,  a  piece  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athensi 
with  the  sculpture  of  the  Grecian  chisel  freshly  preserved,  and  sundry  interesting  trifles  from  Italy 
and  Spain,' our  hoet  seiased  an  instrument  that  looked  very  like  a  beautiful  letter-folder,  with  aa 
elaborately-chased  handle,  and  holding  it  up,  exclaimed:  *  There!  thai  is  one  of  my  choicest  relics. 
What,  now,  do  you  imagine  that  to  be  V  One  attempted  a  surmise}  another  hazarded  a  guess | 
we  confessed  our  utter  ignorance.  *  Well,  Sir,  that  is  tike  tdr'Armmn  dmggw  lAol  MmdMk  ^komgld 
keMow!  He  was  Auto&ea, you  will  remember;  yet  this  is  the  degger  that  he  tkotigkt  he  saw! 
There  is  no  doubt  of  its  identity ;  for  I  obtained  it  in  Scotland,  at  great  expense.'  This  was  the 
ineamatlon  of  a  shadowy  relic.  Its  interest  was  rather  coUaferoX,  it  is  true ;  and  not  unlike  that 
which  attaches  to  a  cariosity  in  the  posseedon  of  a  southern  acquaintance  of  ours,  who  has  In  his 
eolleetioa  the  /irrk  that  belonged  to  the  km/a  with  which  Dbsra  stabbed  Bbauchamp,  in  Kentueky» 
many  years  since.  The  knife  itself  now  divides  the  profits  with  a  piece  of  the  rope  that  iuspended 
Of  IBS,  the  pirate,  In  a  western  museum ! 

IxTBRNATioNAL  Copy-RicHT.  -'  We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a '  Letter'  upon  thia 
iMportaiit  theme,  just  pablisbed  by  Messrs.  Wilbv  and  Putnam,  la  pamphlet  form,  and  addressed 
to  Hon.  William  C.  Prbston,  of  South  Cardina.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr*  Francis  LibbbEi  and  ia 
one  of  the  clearest  and  best-reasoned  essays  upon  the  subject  of  which  It  treats,  that  we  have  ever 
perused.  We  shall  aim  to  advert  to  it  more  at  large  in  a  subsequent  number.  This  trektise,  with 
the  'Plea  for  Authors,* and  a  short  series  of  articles  on  *  futernational  Copy-Right,' published  a 
few  months  since  in  that  excellent  journal,  the  *  JTow-Yorkor,*  and  written  by  Mr.  Sapbbtt,  cf 
Brooklyn,  will  place  the  merits  of  thia  important  question  fully  before  the  poblic. 
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MmMf  Go$np  with  I^adtra  md  Cinrftpondtnu.  —  The  itorj  of  '  MuromtguB,  tk*  CeUttial  7Vavc2/cr,'  ia  prtec- 
diag  (Mccs,  will  arreai  Uie  alteotioD  of  tbe  reader.  It  it  faithruUy,  and  fur  Ihe  Oral  tiim,  to  our  koowfedce,  rendered  loto 
Eofliah,  b7  a  capable  acholar,  of  the  Amharit  (Mate.)  Uoireraity.  It  cootaiae  touchet  of  tatirc,  upoo  the  foll^  of  war,  lh« 
•mptioMa  of  merely  ipeculatiTe  philoeophy,  aud  the  Tanitjr  of  hunan  pretcnaion,  qi^tc  equal,  ae  we  conceWe,  to  ihoee  ia 
Berierae'a  '  Jounsey  to  the  Mooo,*  Rabelaia'  iamoua '  Vojage  of  Panugruel.'  or  Swift 'a  more  celebrated  Travela  of  GalU> 
ver.  Obearre,  particularly,  the '  knping'  betwcea  the  traTcUcre  ihcnaet^a,  aa  well  aa  between  their  (lobca  and  van,  and 
between  tium  and  the  iDbabltanU  of  Ibia '  BtUe  ant-hlU.'  iia  in  the  caac  of  GuUiver ,  bat  grant  Hicromefaa'  Aral  poMulatea, 
wUch  nobody  can  ttainaay ;  auppoae  auch  a  planet  and  aucb  a  people  aa  he  and  hia  friend  come  from  ;  and  every  other 
•Cepof  the  atory  fuUowa  natarally  enongh  ;  and  the  improbabilKy  of  the  original  ia  palliated  by  the  artificial  comfaiiMtioo 
of  the  detail.  Swift  took  GoUiver  to  Brobdignag,  after  he  l^d  aojoomed  in  LilUput ;  and  it  would  be  a  pleaaant  rtturn  for 
a  coorteouB  coodeacenaion,  If  Mr.  Locke,  who  haa  been  to  the  moon,  would  take  a  friend  with  him.  and  repair  to  Saturn 
and  Siriua,  to  repay  the  risit  of  Microinegaa,  and  hi*  little  eompaaioo.  Ihe  dwarf  /  .  .  .  *  Dramatic  Dratcbackt'  will 
probably  appear.  It  ia  a  pleaaant  aketch  of  Bt«ge  accidents,  which  tiave  marred  the  theatrical  enJojrmeDta  uf  the  writer,  a& 
■aiidry  tlmea  and  In  diTerae  pbcea.  Could  he  have  been  at  the  Bowery  Theatre,  when  Htrtio  Nana,  that  wouderfiil  tfe* 
formed  dwarf,  by  tome  defect  in  atage  machinery,  waa  eompclled  to  bang  foraomc  mioutea  on  the  edge  of  a  ekmd  7  By 
Uia  way,  one  cannot  •uOdently  admire  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hamblin  *  geta  up'  hia  melo^ramaa.  The  effect  of  hia 
vnloa  of  pbyaieai  and  okh^  power  ia  aatoaoding.  Now  he  epreada  an  ocean  orer  the  acealc  area,  and  '  they  that  go  down 
in  the  tea  la  ehlpa,'  to  do  at  age  bne|neaa  in  tha  great  watera,  aia  drowned  in  the  aight  of  tlie  audience  ;  now,  by  a  btaat  of 
gunpowder,  he  doatroya  a  boat  of  eonapiratora ;  and  anon  be  raatores  the  principal  with  a  clap  of  thunder.  We  look  for- 
ward, aa  tbe  wag  to  Monk  Lewie,  for  the  production  of  aome  play,  in  which  a  water-epout  ahall  be  introducedf  or  a  fail  of 
inow,  three  or  four  fcet  deep,  wherein  the  plot  ahall  unfold  iteelf  by  meana  of  a  general  thaw  I  Care  ahouU  be  taken  that 
the  nan  who  Mowe,  fehould  not  overstep  the  modealy  of  nature,  after  the  manner  of  a  earclam  eubordinate,  who,  in  anov- 
l«g  a  violent  alorm  one  night  at  the  principal  theatre  of  a  aialcr  city,  uaed  up  hia  Jhu  materiel  too  early,  and  begaa  to 
|MHir  dova  papcryflakae  two  or  three  Inchea  aquuv,  and  Anally  rounded  off  with  half  aheeta,  and  vexed  at  the  prompterV 
In^portnnity  for  '  more  anow,'  finiabed  with  a  '  bimdU,'  in  the  ream  !  One  ehould  not  look,  howcTer,  for  tao  ck>ae  an  imi- 
tation of  real  life  now-a-daya,  in  mimic  acenea  and  pereonationa.  It  would  be  in  bad  Uate.  The  foUowIng,  from  a  lata 
Kngliah  magaiine,  repreeente  tiie  manner  in  which  the '  mirror  ia  held  up  to  nature'  in  the  llfe-Uka  performaneea  of  tha 
French  ballet :  '  Tite  acene  ia  a  beautiful  wooded  country  in  Prance,  with  a  cottage  on  one  aide  ;  lively  mueis  ;  Mr.  Gilbert 
cornea  on  aa  a  peaaant,  in  a  blue  aatin  Jacket,  with  wliite  ailk  aleevea,  tight  white  breacbee,  and  eilk  atocUngi,  whieb  proya 
that  he  haa  not  been  to  plough  that  morning,  at  any  r»te  :  he  tape  at  tbe  cottage  door,  and  Mlaa  BaOin  looka  out  at  tha 
vbdow,  and  although  It  ia  Juet  Bunriae,ah8  la  up  and  dreeaed,  with  flowers  in  her  hair,  with  a  cloee^ttlog  velvet  bodica 
and  g^uae  petticoat  made  very  full,  and  quiu  enou^  biutU  to  keep  up  the  intereet  of  tltc  ballet.  He  lifts  up  hia  leg  aa  high 
aa  he  poaaibly  can,  and  asks  her  to  be  eo  obliging  aa  to  come  down  and  dance  with  him.  She  aaya  aha  baa  ao  particular  ob- 
jection, and  Icavea  the  window  to  deecend  the  ataira,  or  ladder  which  leada  to  her  cock -loft.  The  awain  new  gathera  a  noaa- 
§ay  all  ready  tied  up  ;  twirls  round  aeverai  limea,  to  aee  that  he  ia  all  right ;  hear*  the  door  of  the  cottaga  opening,  trlpa 
aeroaa  to  give  hia  iMuquet  to  hia  love,  when  it  ia  anatched  by  Hin  Ballin'a  mother,  who  reprehenda  the  eondoct  of  Mr.  Gil> 
bert  for  coming  a-aourtiag  at  that  time  of  day,  telle  him  to  go  and  work  for  hia  bread,  and  not  be  idling  about  there.  Tha 
rnstle  awain  asks  the  oU  lady  to  feel  how  terribly  Ua  heart  beaU;  the  mother  informs  Mr.  GilbaK  that  Us  head  itmora 

likely  lo  ieel  the  beatii«  i 

*  Saya  he, '  at  my  heart  f  *ve  a  beating  ;* 
Sayal,  'thentaMoue  at  your  back.' ' 

She  drivea  him  off,  and  then  goee  to  maiket.  Mr.  Gilbert  preeeo'.ly  re^ppeara,  and  clapping  Us  hands,  eight  of  hie  jFoeng 
eompaniooB  appear.  Ail  these  are  ia  such  aa  independent  aute  la  happy  Fiance,  that  they  are  enabled  to  quit  thefa>  viUa#i 
toil;  and  the  moot  aingular  circumstance  ia,  that  all  eight  are  accideotly  attired  exactly  alike,  with  pinkveeta.atrmw  hau, 
and  light  blue  amalla,  with  a  black  elripe  down  the  aaam.  Of  theee  youths  the  firat  named  ia  about  sixty  yean  of  age,  and 
the  latter  approacUisgeeveoty-three,  wUch  renders  it  the  more  kind  of  them  to  come  out  and  fatigue  themselvee  at  that 
time  in  the  momtpg.  There  appears  an  excellent  reason  for  their  complaisaoce,  becanae  el^t  young  female  villagera,  alao 
dreaeed  alike,  (exeepUng  one  unfortunate,  who  haa  mislaid  her  wUie  silk  sImms,  and  ia  obliged  to  venture  out  in  black  pru- 
nella, thereby  diaarranging  the  uniformity  wUch  ia  ao  pleaalng  in  welln-egulated  bamleu.)  come  now  to  the  rendexvooa. 
Each  youthful  swain  in  a  moment  sdecte  his  partner.  Then  all  tbe  sixteen  point  simultaneously  to  the  cottage,  and  then  touch 
their  hearts  and  wedding-ring  fingers,  and  then  point  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  shrugs  his  ahouldera,  extenda  hia  arma  widely, 
and  node.'  .  .  .  Jokn  Wattri  is  over  Uie  water,  or  he  would  doubtlem  defend  bimeelf  triumphantly,  agaioat  tlt»  inainua- 
tiona,  nay  the  open  incredulity,  of  Friend '  Hezediah  SUrbuck,  Third,'  touching  bis  knowledge  of  '  Chowder.'  Watt  until 
hia  rctam,  Friend  of  the  Nantocket  Shoal,  for  a  rejoinder  to  thy  missive.  Peradventure  some  pellet  may  attain  unto  thee 
even  there,  which  shall  fracture  thy  glaaa  tenement.  Thou  reasoneat,  questionless,  from  the  coodseness  and  feUdty  of  ex- 
presdoa ;  the  propriety  and  elegance  of  diction  ;  the  abounding  tendemeaa  and  delicacy  of  feeling ;  and  the  nrbane  and 
courtly  satiia,  of  John  Watera,  that  he  can  be  little  proficient  in  ofAer  mattera  tiian  'aptpiecoa  of  writing.'  Know ,  then,  thai 
he  may  dialleage  comparison  with  the  most  renowned  rA«/  d*  cuUmt  in  tbe  French  cspital,  for  various  knowledge  in  tha 
*  art  preservative  of  all  aru*  — tbe  art  of  eofing.  In  this  regard,  Mr.  Waters  haa  ik>  rival  nter  Us  throne  in  this 
counUy.  But  what  a  describer  I  We  can  anawer  for  hi*  Picture  of  the  Botha' beautifal  nuster-piece,  (having  beheld  it 
la  reality,)  that  the  one  ie  worthy  of  the  other ;  and  hi^ier  praise  we  could  not  award  either.  A  child  elaeping  in  d^y 
freshness  in  tlie  softest  of  atmospheres,  in  Mr.  Aaior'e  drawing-room,  and  this  noble  eflbrt  of  tlie  Bolhe,  would  alone,  com- 
poae  a  gallery  fit  for  a  monarch.  '  Till  our  eye-lida  abould  no  longer  wag,*  could  we  sit  and  regard  the  nemdeea  channa 
of  each  of  theee  productions,  from  the  hands  of  three  '  FavMitea  of  Nature.'  '  Spsaking  of  Chowder :'  A  correapoa* 
dent  iaquirea  :  '  What  it  that '  long  anthem-peal'  to  which  John  Watera  refera,  in  hia  '.•Chowder'  article,  *  that  eflea,  when 
the  ahores  are  calm  and  tranquil,  takea  posf  eaaton  of  the  air,  and  tells  of  the  distant  or  the  approaebing  stona  V  *  By  tha 
\t  va  cannot  tell ;  but  ve  beUcve  it  tobc  klenticil  with 

'—  '  that  wild  and  Ineommunieable  eound, 
WUeh  ia  the  Mexie  Galf  tbe  eeaman  hears, 
Vexing  the  deep  profound ;' 
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•r  whkh  tbtpMt  Siramt  •peaks,  lo  efw  oT  bit  admlrabl*  poem  ;  but  of  bit  own  knowledge.  fartlfSr  thle  deponent  uith 
•ot.  .  .  .  Dcefrfy  do  waixmpathlu  Wilb'il  Btrtao^d  Mother,' tai  rejoice  at  the  eaine  moment,  that  the  articie 
upoa  the  *  Ermieoae  Vlewi  of  Death,'  hi  oar  last  number, ahould  have  '  afforded  her  Joj  and  contolatioa.'  Soon  after  the  * 
^katbof  as  afwiimiau  hiMbaml,  her  ttttla  dan^ter  wae  broaght  low  ;  '  and  thoee  dear  eyee,  that  I  nerer  looked  inte 
«llboat  pleaattre,«nl«M  eomw  had  eaffuecd  them,  or  Ulaeaa  dimmed  their  ligbt,  were  soon  doeed  forever,  and  the  Upe  I 
ted  >•  often  Meawl,  ««re  faded  and  cold  !    Tbeathe«cteon*e  rtrj  Jojoueneee  bat  mocked  taj  grief:  for  when 

*  I  eaw  arpond  ipe  the  wide  flelde  rerive, 
With  frulte  aiwl  fertile  promlM,  end  the  Spring 
Come  forth  her  work  or  gledaeee<e  eontrive, 
IViih  all  her  rccklces  birde  upon  the  wing, 
I  turned  from  all  aha  brought,  to  tboae  ehi  coohl  not  bring  V 

Soch  aMrtcoece  aa  thaee  are  from  the  Aeon.    •  All  (be  mother>  and  (lie  wife  breathe  in  the  tender  thoughte,  Oie  touching 
iaagoefe.    .    .    .    <  Af*etatiotu,  Look  You/  ehall  have  a  place,  with  curtailment ;  for  the  writer'*  •  examples,'  ss  pro- 
tanged,  pivvi  a  little  monotonous.    The  *  affeeutioa'  which  springs  from  a  smatUring  of  the  French  langusce,  might, 
•^«***er,  hnTe.bcen  enlaifed,  without  detriment.    A  friend  of  ours  records  one  out  of  «  iboueand  instancee,  of  dailj  occur- 
rence :  *  Coipe  here,  OuMon,'  said  a  Toong  fopling,  at  one  of  our  metropolitan  eating-bouses.    A  waiur  presented  himself. 
'  Tour  naipe  isn't  Gu-eon,  is  it, Stupid  1    I  called  •  Ga»-»on*  yonder'  —  end  he  beckoned  to  a  lad,  whom  he  hsd  heard 
called  gargon,  the  day  before,  to  do  his  bidding  1    We  have  oAen  laughed  at  the  story  of  a  person  of  pleasing  address  and 
mppeamnee,  who  wae  encoaoterod  on  board  a  eteam-packet  from  Dorcr  to  Calais.    It  was  obaerred,  that  whenever  he  ob- 
tained an  anditor,  bo  woold  addrsae  blm  eoaiteoaely,  and  commence  a  dlscoealon  of  the  qualitiea  of  two  carriages  whkh 
ware  on  <Che  forward  deck.    '  That  'ere  big  coach,'  said  he, '  <•  a  nice  'un ;  but  ifaam  'ere  scraieheo  on  the  cab,  them'e  tba 
prant  oa't,  though  I'    A  gentleman  who  heard  thoee  coarse  remarks  thrice  repeated  to  different  Indiridusls,  by  a  person  of 
pleasing  apd  gnUemaaliko  eatarior,  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  of  one  who  eeemed  to  be  a  companion  royager,  wby  it 
ahould  happen  that  hla  language  was  so  strangely  oat  of  keeping  with  his  general  bearing  ;  when  lo  !  it  traos|dred  that  ha 
was  a  Parisian,  eportlng  the  little  E^lish  be  bad  learned  of  a  cockney  ralet,  in  a  brief  etay  in  London,  before  his  countrymen. 
Many  an  '  ignorant  ramus'  on  tbis  side  the  water  makee  himself  equally  ridiculous,  fai  misapplying  and  mispronouncing 
the  language  of  this  aobltloos  Oanl ;  speaking  It  like  the  «un  whom  Matthews  deecribes,  who  boasted  of  bit  perfection  la 
French,  bnt  gave  the  credit  to  his  felicitous  acquislUon  ;  he  '  Tamt  ift  of  a  Oarmao,  thst  t*arot  it  of  a  Scotchman  at  Dun- 
kirk i'    .    .    .    We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  mention,  en  the  authority  of  a  recent  lettet  from  Afr.  CarlyU,  that  should  aa  oe- 
caaien  occur,  wtiersin  he  caa  write  to  ediilcatieo  — ■  and  we  hare  no  misgiriup  that  auch  a  mind  as  his  will  nonfimd  oeea- 
aioB  —  our  roaden  may  hope  to  hear '  at  first  hands'  from  the  author  of  '  Sartor  Resartos'  and  the '  Frsnch  Revolution  ;* 
who  does  ns  the  honor  to  say,  that  he  has  frequently  met  the  Knickerbocker  in  London,  and  that  it  *  plsaieehim  well  ;* 
andheaddSf'lteoeaitobebeeomioglnEnglandour  chief  repreeentatire  of  America,  in  lu  department.'    .    .    .    Mr. 
AefAen**  DiaeDocrice  of  AmtrUan  Amtlfmitiot.  —  Many  of  emr  readers  will  hare  seen,  in  the  public  Journals,  a  brief  refer- 
ence 1o.(be  recent  dleoovery  by  Mesere.  Slephene  and  Catherwood,  at  dulragua,  in  Central  America,  while  on  their  way  to 
Palaaque,  of  eercral  gigantic  sutnea,  erect  and  proelrate,  monMnenU,  TlUnian  elections,  oheliiks,  etc.  ;  and  thistoo  bo- 
Ave  they  bad  reached  the  scene  of,  or  had  actually  commenced,  their  reeearcbes.    Mr.  Stephens,  prerious  to  his  depar- 
ture, kindly  consented  to  keep  Mr.  Trviog  advised  of  his  travels  and  discoveries ;  and  these  valuable  and  intereetlog  commu- 
nications will  be  inserted  In  the  Knickerbocker.    The  reader  will  share  our  regret  at  learning  that  a  paeqoet,  received  for 
Mr.  Irving,  by  a  relation  of  Mr.  Stefftiens  in  this  city,  has  been  aeddently  mi^aid.    There  Is  reason  to  hope,  however,  thai 
It  ie  not  loot ;  and  vre  may  presume  thai  sobecquent  eomraauieatkms  will  reach  us  with  regularity.     .    .    .     The  *  SeUe- 
tU  Mtptntf*  eeveral  numhcre  of  which  we  have  received  from  London,  is  a  publication  of  decided  merit.    American  produc- 
tions ars  reviewed  In  its  psgei  with  a  laudable  sjArit  of  fairness  and  csodor.    We  observe  In  a  recent  issue  extended  cri- 
tlqoce  upon  Mr.  Dewey''B '  Discourses,*  and  Rev.  Jobn  A .  Clark's '  Glimpses  of  the  Old  World,'  both  of  which  are  warmly 
commended.    An  article  u|x»  the  '  Present  Condition  of  British  India,'  amply  confirms  ths  abuses  which  have  been  charged 
by  aa  American  writor  upon  the  BtiUsb  Oovemment  In  India,  whose  frimtdtUp  tor  Its  iU-fatsd  princf  s  has  been  alwaya 
fatal.    It  haa  palled  them  every  one  4rom  (heir  thranee,  or  has  left  tbcm  there,  the  contemptible  pnppcle  of  a  power  thai 
works  iu  arbitrary  will  througb  them.    If  they  resisted  aJtiance  with  the  encroaching  EngUah,  they  were  eoon  charged  with 
evil  loteotioos,  fallen  upon  snd  conquered  ;  if  (hey  acquiesced  In  the  proffered  alliance,  they  eoon  became  ensnared  in  tboeo 
webs  of  diplomacy,  from  which  they  never  escaped  without  the  loes  of  all  honor  and  hereditary  domloion  ;  of  every  thing, 
Indeed,  bat  the  lot  of  prisoners,  where  they  had  been  kings.     .    .    .     We  bare  bat  time  and  space  lo  acknowledge,  aa  wa 
are  hasten^  to  press,  the  receptlun  from  our  accampUshod  eorrespoadent  and  friend,  C.  C.  Felton,  Eeq.,  the  translator^  «, 
copy  of  Mmz*Va  '  German  Literatwi,*\n  three  volumee,  forming  the  eeventh,  eighth,  and  ninthof  the  '  Specimens  of 
Foreign  Standard  Literatare,'  edited  by  Mr.  George  Ripley.    Wa  shall  have  moretoaay  of  these  volumes  hereafter ;  and 
therefore  content  ourselves  for  ihs  present  with  the  pssslng  remark,  that  Mental  is  a  writer  of  extraordinary  rip>r  and 
clearness,  keen  critical  perceptions,  pure  moral  and  religious  feeliop,  and  in  a  wide  raup  of  literary  and  scientific  ecquial. 
(ions  almost  unrivalled.    The  work  before  aa  was  extremely  well  received  in  England,  and  stroogiy  commended  by  the  re- 
viewers, one  of  whom  comparee  the  author  to  Burke.      .    .    .     '  The  Mvtnaid't  T*l»*  is  unequal.    In  portions  it  is  exqnl- 
riuly  beautUU,  reminding  us  of  the  finest  paseagcsln  ths  '  Antient  Bftarinare,*  of  Coleridp.    We  have  left  the  M3.  at  the 
desk,  with  seggaetious  for  eorrectione,  as  reqaeeted.    le  there  not  a  slight  trsnching.  In  one  '  Part,'  upon  the  language  of  tbs 
'  UtfM  of  tho  lAgtu-Uomt,'  by  Epee  Sargent,  £eq.  ?  —  one  of  the  must  charming  poems  that  has  graced  an  American  peri- 
odical for  yean.    Wo  think  sow     .    .    .     In  reply  tt  the  note  of  '  Srae«6rii|fe,*  who  asks  to  what  other  Journals,  beeida 
tbs  JCnicfariocAer,  Mr.  Irving  is,  or  has  been  an  original  eoatrttwtor*  —  he  having  seen  a  paragraph  to  that  effect  in  a 
Boston  gazette  -.-we  answer,  on  the  &e«f  authority,  to  none  whatever.     .    .    .    We  have  on  file  a  '  rich  assortment'  of 
articles  for  our  next  number  ;  a  capital  one  frpm  the  author  uf  '  A  Kew  Home,  Who  *ll  Polbw ;'  the  eecond  part  of  *  Ar- 
Urar's Superstition  ;*  another*  Rcmiolscsnce  of  the  Late  War  ;*  an '  Oltapodlana  ;'  the  eooiinaaUoo  of  *  The  Haunted 
MerEhantt'  which  befins  to  devolope  the  plot  of  the  story  ;  the  second  number  of  '  Ralph  Ringwood  ,'  a  prose  sketch,  and 
•  Lines  written  in  Aflktion,'  by  John  Waters  ;  a  letter  from  the  '  American  in  Paris  ;*  the  first  of  an  entertaining  eeries 
of  '  Rettllfff't^w  Abroad,'  from  the  letters  of  a  friend  ;  *  A  Visit  to  the  Pktursd  Rocks,'  by  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  Esq. ;  with 
•that  artkiwt  i*  pne*  amI  Terse,  from  old  and  fargilu  cocrespoadtau,  which  bayo  be«n  MwaoMoi^  oaltted  fiwa  Um 
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pment  number.  .  .  .  E>-  What  biu  bccomt  uf  tlM  authon  of  '  OUidkaod^^  ami  « Lbm^tnti  fn  OU  71k«roiifV«rf«  1' 
Both  hKTe  been  rre()-ientlytiii]utre'l  after.  .  .  .  Notices  of  (ha  foliowlag  pobUeationi,  althougii  in  type,  are  Bcrcwao 
rily  omiiieU  :  Guit^i't  Wastiington  ;  liUn's  Collegiate  AildrcM ;  Um  ReTlewa  for  ibe  July  (faariar ;  •  Bratlwr  Jeoalhan' 
literary  Jaunial,  etc.  .  .  .  *  An  IrlA  Catholic,'  whooe  good  feeluig  aad  eourleey  we  cunliaHy  reciprocate,  iafornu  u  — 
w.  Ht  we  eertniiily  dUl  not  know  before  —  tbet  the  '  Dublin  L'ninriity  Magatiiie'  ie  not  a  nMionai  Jonroal,  but  the  organ 
of  a  faction  kiiuwn  ■«  the  '  Orange-Vory  Pkrty  ;*  that  the  etory  of  the  numeraue  daOy  MoMe*,  mentloacd  in  oar  hwt,  l» 
abeiini  ;  since  no  priest  can  or  does  reud  more  than  ont  maae  on  any  one  day  in  the  year,  except  on  Cbriilmaa  Day,  when 
he  read*  three,  by  a  speciti  dtepentitlon  of  the  Church  ;'  and  that  aliice  lU  eeUblithmeat,  the  periodical  in  qacetion  ha* 
labored  aieiduoaaly  to  '  heap  alander  and  ridicule  upon  the  natinial  faith.' 


'  The  Dial  :*  n  Ha|^ziiie  for  Literaturo,  Phtlosophj,  aoil  Retig ion,*  !•  the  title  of  a  qoarterly 
publicatioo.  the  Ant  number  uf  which  has  reached  us  from  Boeton.  It  ii  to  be  devoted  to  that  re- 
fiacinent  upon  common-sense  literature,  Just  now  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  East;  which,  like  the 
memorable  science  uf  Sir  Picrcib  SHirTow,  shall  indoctrinate  the  dull  in  intellectuality,  the  vulgar 
in  nobility,  and  give  that '  unutterable  perfection  of  human  utterance  ;'  that  eloquence  which  no 
other  eloquence  is  sufficient  to  praise  {  that  art  which,  in  fine,  when  we  call  it  lAUrary  Eitfhmum, 
we  bestow  upon  it  its  richest  panegyric.  The  editors  declare  In  their  address  to  their  readers, 
which  would  leem  to  have  been  penned  by  the  luminous  anlhor  of  the  preface  to  the  American 
edition  of  '  Phuntasmioa,*  that  they  'cannot  foretell,  in  orderly  propositions,  what  the  work  shall 
attempt ;'  yet  it  will  aim  to '  give  expression  to  that  spirit  which  lifls  men  to  a  higher  platform,*  (a 
species  of  ^dropt  most  likely,)  and  scope  to  those  spirits  which  are  withdrawing  from  all  old  forms, 
and  seeking  in  all  that  is  new,  somewhat  to  meet  their  ioappeasable  longings.'  We  may  infer,  from 
the  editora'  clear  and  comprehensive  defiiiitiou  of  true  crhieism,  that  in  that'department  the  work 
will  be  charucterized  by  *  a  oneness,  a  universal  dovetailedfless,  a  tight  and  a  shade,*  that  cannot 
fail  to  be  suflicienily  marked.  *  All  criticism,*  say  the  editors,  *  should  be  poetic }  unpredictable  \ 
superseding  all  foregone  thoughts;  and  makiug  a  new  light  on  the  whole  world  }  its  brow  is  not 
wrinkled  with  circumspection,'  etc*,  etc  In  consonance,  we  may  presume,  with  these  '  principles' 
we  have,  in  '  Notes  from  the  Journal  of  a  Scholar,*  among  other  critical  remarks  upon  SHAKsrBARB, 
the  following,  which  certainly  *  supersede  all  foregone  thoughts'  on  the  same  general  theme :  *  Uia 
genius  was  omuiiic  and  all-sympathising.  The  message  he  wm  sent  to  do,  he  delivered,  ooembar- 
rassed,  unimplicated.  He  gave  voice  to  the  liuest,  curiousest,  boldest  speculations.  Hamlet  and 
Othello  ho  counted  not  his  i-.reatures,butself-feubsisteiit;  too  high-born  to  )iB  propcrtitd  j  if  they 
lived,  he  lived,' etc  The  subjoiund  characteristic  paragraph  is  *U9tl  to  the  meanest  capacity;' 
in  fact,  nothing  could  be^attrr,: 

'.The  popular  genesis  is  historical.  It  is  written  to  sense  not  to  the  sool.  Two  principles, 
diverse  und  alien,  interchange  the  Godhead,  and  sway  the  world  by  turns.  God  is  dual.  Spirit 
is  derivative.  Identity  hulls  in  diversity.  Unity  is  actual  merely.  The  poles  of  things  are  not 
iulcgruttid  ;  creation  is  globcii  and  orbed.  Yet  in  the  true  gene>i«,  nature  is  globed  in  the  material, 
souls  orbed  in  the  kpiritual  firmament.  Love  globes,  wisdom  orbs,  ail  things.  As  magnet  ^he  steel, 
BO  spirit  sttrdCts  matter,  which  trninbles  to  traverse  the  pules  of  diversity,  aud  rest  la  the  bosom  of 
unity.    All  genesis  is  of  love.    Wisdom  is  her  form ;  beauty  her  cotiume.* 

t 

'Granting,*  aays  a  brother  joernalist,  *  that  the  popular  Genesis  is  historical,  may  we  not  ask  the 
author  of  thete  comprehensible  sentences,  what  he  thinks  of  the  Exodus  of  the  Egyptians,  in 
days  of  yore  ?    Wore  '^the  poles  of  things*  integrated  then  %    Or  was  unity  actual  merely, 

*  What  time  Dan  Abrmliam  left  the  Cbaldet  land, 
And  paaiured  on  from  venlant  euge  to  euge  :' 

and  what  was  the  general  effect  of  it  on  the  growth  of  sheep  1  — and  collaterly,  npon  the  price  of 
putty  ^   These  are  points  which  the  writer  should  settle  at  once.  They  have  a  *  dual*  interest ;  and 
if  be  can  *  orb'  oat  any  thing  *  right  nice'  on  the  ta^ject,  ho  will  oblige  the  Universe  particularly. 
Let  him  help  the  dial  to  show  Europe  and  America  what  *■  o'clock,  as  soon  as  be  can.    Qiicre :  la 
not  the  dial  diiall'     But  enough.    There  are  good  tkwgkU  in  several  of  the  'Dial*  papers,  but 
they  ore  smotheretl  in  '  words,  words.'    This  school  of  literary  euphoists  cannot  last :  the  imita- 
tive pupiln,  especially,  are  destined  to  a  speedy  dissolntion.    'If  your  meats  are  good,  what  is  lh« 
v«e  of  diagyi»i»g  them }'  said  a  plain-epoken  Yankee,  to  a  boasting  ch^f  de  cmitiiu  at  Paris.    <  Yoa 
mleht  serve  tip  the  leg  of  a  monkey,  or  tha  head  of  your  grandfather,  andit  would  pass  perhs^^s 
atever  you  might  please  to  call  It,  wben.corered  np  with  your  contraptions.    For  nqr  pert,  I 
'ike  to'kHt,w  what  I  eat.*    There  is  a  moral  in  this.    *  Four  pails  of  water  to  a  tamlp*  may 
authentic  '  potage  i  la  mode  de  Paris;'  but  a  kindred  proportion  of  nind  to  a  literary 
ead,'  would  scarcely  edify  the  pirtilic,  or  iroprore  American  letters. 
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OR   KBIflNISOfeNCtia    OP    WEST-POINT   AND    ARNOLD    THfi   TRAITOR. 


■  T    A    MKMBBR    OP    TRB    'BOAED    Ot    TIlITBEt." 


Bbnedict  Arnold  was  a  native  of  Connecticut ;  and  the  brick 
building  in  which  he  once  kept  store,  although  time-worn  and  decayed, 
is  still  standing  at  New-Haven,  near  the  harbor,  with  one  end  over- 
grown with  ivy,  and  in  the  garret  may  still  be  seen  the  sign  he  then 
used.  No  of&cer  of  the  American  army  stood  higher  than  he,  in  the 
confidence  of  the  government,  and  the  love  of  the  people,  prior  to 
that  dark  period,  when,  plotting  the  ruin  of  his  oppressed  country,  he 
effected  his  own,  and  exchanged  for  ever  the  bright  and  spotless 
inheritance  of  a  soldier's  fame,  for  the  withering  curse  of  a  nation's 
contempt,  and  the  unending  infamy  of  a  traitor's  name,  which  living, 
haunted  every  hour  of  his  life,  and  will  be  fresh  in  the  history  of  all 
future  time. 

All  writers  agree  that  the  deep  pecuniary  embarrassments  of 
Arnold,  into  which  bis  love  of  pleasure  and  great  extravagance  had 
led  him,  were  the  leading  motives  that  impelled  him  to  the  fearful  step. 
Ramsay  informs  us  that '  the  generosity  of  the  States  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  extravagance  of  their  favorite  officer.  A  sumptuous 
table  and  expensive  equipage,  unsupported  by  the  resources  of  private 
fortune,  unguarded  by  the  virtues  of  economy,  and  good  manage- 
ment, soon  increased  his  debts  beyond  a  possibility  of  discharging 
them.  His  love  of  pleasure  produced  the  love  of  money ;  and  that 
extinguished  all  sensibility  to  the  obligations  of  honor  and  duty. 


*  The  writer,  iu  s  note  to  the  Editor,  rays,  that  et  the  recent  ezaminetioa  by  the '  Board  of 
Vinters*  of  the  Military  Academy,  aa  officer  of  the  pott  politely  suggeeted,  during  their  stay,  an 
•xeuraion  to  *  Beverly'  or  the  *  Robiiuon  House,'  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hudson,  about  tw<r 
Miles  below  West  Point,  and  nMmorableas  the  Head  Quarters  of  General  Armoi^o,  while  plotting 
with  AwDne  the  surrender  of  bis  eonntry.  The  deep  interest  excited  by  tiie  scene  where  one  of 
the  most  striking  events  of  the  Revolution  had  its  inception  and  melancholy  terminatioii,  induced 
our  correspondent  to  reoall  and  arrange,  in  a  methodical  form,  the  *  scattered  legends  of  the  past, 
which  time  had  almost  obliterated.*  The  result  is  here  given  to  the  reader,  who  will  scarcely  fail 
t9  share  .the  impresefons  of  the  irriter.  Ed.  KmcKsniocKBAt 
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The  calls  of  luxury  were  pressing,  and  demanded  gratification , 
although  at  the  expense  of  fame  and  country.  Contracts  were  made, 
speculations  entered  into,  and  partnerships  instituted,  which  could  not 
bear  investigation.  Oppression,  extortion,  misapplication  of  public 
money  and  property,  furnished  him  with  the  farther  means  of  grati- 
fying his  favorite  passions.  In  these  circumstances,  a  change  of  sides 
edBTorded  the  only  hope  of  evading  a  scrutiny,  and  at  the  same  time 
held  out  a  prospect  of  replenishing  his  exhausted  coffers. 

In  the  midst  of  his  desperation,  his  funds  gone,  detection  unavoid- 
able, he  resolved  to  unburden  his  griefs  to  the  French  envoy  ;  and 
mingling  in  their  detail  the  '  ingratitude'  of  his  country,  to  seek  from 
the  sympathy  of  a  foreigner  the  means  to  retrieve  his  shattered  for- 
tunes. The  application  was  not  only  unsuccessful,  but  was  rejected 
with  such  disdain,  and  accompanied  with  such  bitter  rebuke,  as  to 
add  greatly  to  the  desperation  of  Arnold.  Thus  baffled  and  mortified, 
he  was  at  last  driven,  by  his  impetuous  feelings,  into  the  fatal  project 
of  selling  his  country  ;  that  country  which  had  heaped  honor  af^er 
honor  upon  him,  with  prodigal  kindness  ;  which  had  given  him  birth, 
and  placed  his  name  high  upon  the  roll  of  her  great  and  distinguished 
men ;  whose  shores  were  covered  with  a  mercenary  foe,  seeking  her 
subjugation  ;  that  country,  in  fine,  whose  soldiery  were  barefoot  and 
starving,  amid  the  storms  of  winter,  and  which,  poor  in  every  thing 
but  her  reliance  on  God,  her  valor,  and  the  bravery  of  her  people, 
had  no  hoarded  gold  with  which  to  win  back  to  love  and  duty  the 
traitor  to  her  standard  and  her  righteous  cause. 

After  the  British  evacuated  Philadelphia,  many  families  were  left, 
who  were  disaffected  toward  the  Americans,  and  among  others,  that  of, 
Mr.  Edward  Shippen,  afterward  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter  had  been  the  '  toast'  of  all 
the  British  officers,  of  whom  none  stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
the  family  than  Major  John  Andre.  With  him  Miss  Shippen  was 
in  the  habit  of  constant  and  friendly  correspondence.  Arnold  was 
not  an  unmoved  spectator  of  the  young  lady's  beauty  and  worth ; 
and  having  made  an  offer  of  his  hand  and  heart,  was  accepted,  and 
thus  entered  a  family  hostile  to  his  country,  and  whose  interest  and 
pleasure  it  would  naturally  be,  to  win  from  th^  cause  of  the  '  rebels' 
to  that  of  the  king  one  so  well  known  to  fame.  The  acquaintance 
with  Major  Andre  commenced  at  this  time ;  and  even  then  the  deter- 
mination of  Arnold  was  formed,  to  make  Andr^  the  instrument  by 
which  the  hellish  plot  was  to  be  consummated.  Arnold  had  been  for 
some  time  leading  an  inactive  life,  having  been  excused  from  duty, 
owing  to  the  wounds  he  had  received  :  but  he  became  suddenly 
anxious  for  active  service  in  the  field.  His  first  effort  was  to  procure 
at  the  hands  of  General  Washington  the  command  of  West  Point, 
then  universally  esteemed  the  most  important  military  post  in  the 
country.  He  succeeded  in  this,  and  established  his  head  quarters  at 
'  Beverly'  or '  Robinson  House,'  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hudson 
river,  about  two  miles  below  West  Point.  This  place  had  belonged 
to  one  Beverly  Robinson,  who  having  taken  up  arms  with  the  British 
against  his  country,  forfeited  his  property.  The  main  part  of  the 
army  was  at  this  time  down  the  Hudson,  between  *  Dobbs'  Ferry' 
and  '  Tappan.'     General  La  Fayette  had  employed,  at  his  own  ex** 
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pense,  in  New- York,  several  spies,  who  were  to  furnish  him  secret 
intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Arnold  applied  to  him 
for  their  names  and  address,  on  the  pretence  that  they  could  commu- 
nicate with  him  with  greater  facility,  and  he  would  then  send  the  in- 
formation to  La  Fayette ;  but  the  request  was  promptly  refused,  as 
some  old-fashioned  notions  of  honor  seemed  to  forbid  it.  Arnold, 
after  his  marriage,  encouraged  Mrs.  Arnold  in  keeping  up  the  cor- 
respondence with  Major  Andre,  and  thus,  although  unknown  to 
herself,  the  devoted  wife  was  made  one  of  the  tools  by  which 
American  liberty  was  to  be  crushed.  In  a  little  time  Arnold  com- 
menced a  direct  correspondence  with  Andre,  the  letters  of  the  former 
being  signed  *(xustavuSf'  and  of  the  latter,  'John  Anderson.*  For  some 
time  Sir  Henry  Clinton  did  not  know  the  real  author ;  but  he  soon 
became  satisfied,  from  a  chain  of  circumstances,  that  it  \^s  General 
Arnold.  The  grand  project  of  securing  West  Point,  with  all  its 
dependant  posts,  stores,  and  property,  was  of  such  vast  importance, 
that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  deemed  no  expense  or  trouble  too  great  to 
efiCect  it.  It  being  now  known  to  the  British  commander  that  Arnold 
was  in  fact  the  person  with  whom  the  correspondence  commenced, 
measures  were  taken  to  perfect  the  details  of  the  system  of  villany 
which  he  proposed.  Arnold  requested  that  Major  Andr6  should  be 
the  person  to  hold  communication  with  him,  and  Clinton  accordingly 
deputed  him. 

Major  John  Andr(;  was  intended  for  commercial  life,  and  had 
entered  upon  its  busy  employments  ;  but  the  abrupt  and  sad  termi- 
nation of  his  addresses  to  a  young  English  lady,  whose  father  forbade 
the  union,  drove  him  to  the  excitement  of  military  life ;  and,  for- 
saking England,  he  sought  in  the  fascination  of  military  glory,  afor- 
getfolness  of  his  bitter  fate.  He  was  taken  prisoner  of  war  soon 
after  he  entered  the  army ;  and  when  searched,  he  concealed  in  his 
mouth  a  miniature  of  his  lady  love,  which  in  happier  days  his  own 
pencil  had  sketched,  and  which  in  distant  lands  and  amidst  other 
scenes,  he  wore  as  memory's  talisman ;  the  silent,  though  still  loved 
companion  of  life's  weary  pilgrimage.  He  was  a  most  graceful, 
elegant,  and  accomplished  gentleman,  andVipe  scholar ;  passionately 
fond  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a  finished  master  of  painting  and  drawing. 
He  was  the  favorite  of  the  whole  army,  and  into  every  domestic 
circle  was  welcomed  as  a  friend  and  brother.  Such  was  the  man 
selected  to  conduct  the  delicate  and  dangerous  negotiation,  which 
bad  for  its  unholy  aim  the  base  surrender  of  America ;  such  the  man 
with  whose  aid  Benedict  Arnold  was  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  heart  of 
that  country,  under  whose  *  stiipes  and  stars'  he  had  fought  Freedom's 
battles ;  from  whose  gory  fields  he  had  borne  away  the  wounds  and 
scars  which  are  the  soldier's  best  certificates,  and  the  mute  pleaders 
for  a  country's  gratitude. 

It  was  the  original  intention  of  Arnold  to  receive  Andre  within 
the  lines,  at  his  own  Head-Quarters,  and  to  arrange  there  the  whole 
plan  of  operations.  At  that  time,  part  of  the  army  was  stationed  at 
Salem,  a  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hudson,  some  distance  from 
the  river,  and  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Sheldon.  He  had  been 
told  by  General  Arnold  that  he  expected  a  person  from  New- York 
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whom  be  wished  to  meet  at  Sheldon's  qaarters,  and  desired  instant 
notice  of  his  arrival.  A  letter  was  then  written,  informing  Andr^  of 
this  arrangement :  to  this  he  replied,  in  the  enigmatical  style  which 
distinguished  all  their  correspondence,  that  he  would  be  at '  Dobbs' 
Ferry'  at  a  certain  time.  Arnold  left  West  Point  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  tenth  of  September,  went  down  tbe  river  in  his  barge  to  '  King's 
Ferry,'  passed  the  night  at  the  house  of  Joshua  Smith,  and  went  early 
next  morning  down  to  '  Dubbs'  Ferry.'  Andr^  had  arrived  the  night 
before,  but  not  finding  Arnold,  and  fearing  mistake,  he  returned  to 
New- York.  Another  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  20th.  Arnold  then 
wrote  to  Major  Tallmadge,  commandant  at  one  of  the  out-posts,  that 
if  a  man  calling  himself  'Jolm  Anderson'  arrived  at  his  station,  to 
send  him  without  delay  to  Head -Quarters,  escorted  by  two  dragoons. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  order  to  afford  means  of  easier  intercourse  and 
escape,  had  sent  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson  up  the  river,  in  the  sloop 
of  war  Vulture,  with  orders  to  stop  at  *  Teller's  Point.'  A  letter 
from  the  Vulture,  addressed  to  General  Putnam,  (known  not  to  be 
there,)  reached  Arnold,  and  was  of  course  understood  to  apprize  ^m 
that  Andrd  was  on  board. 

On  that  very  day,  and  but  a  few  hours  after  the  boat  had  carried 
the  letter  on  shore.  General  Washington  and  his  suite  crossed  the 
Hudson  at '  King's  Ferry,'  in  Arnold's  barge,  the  Vulture  then  in 
full  view  below ;  and  while  Washington  was  viewing  her  with  his 
glass,  Arnold  is  said  to  have  betrayed  great  uneasiness.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  before  Andr6  left  New-York,  he  was  expressly  ordered 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  not  to  change  his  dress,  nor  to  go  within  the 
American  lines,  and  on  no  account  to  take  any  papers. 

Arnold  employed  a  man  by  the  name  of  Joshua  Smith  to  aid  him 
generally  in  the  prosecution  of  his  plan,  although  it  is  now  generally 
believed  that  he  never  did  communicate  to  Smith  the  purpose  he  had 
in  view.  Smith  was  to  bring  Andr^  on  shore  from  the  Vulture,  and 
'  Smith's  house,'  in  case  of  ultimate  necessity,  was  to  be  the  place  of 
negociation.  At  Arnold's  request.  Smith  sent  all  his  family  away 
except  the  servants.  Being  furnished  with  a  boat  and  pass,  and 
assisted  by  two  brothers  by  £e  name  of  Colqhoun,  who  were  forced 
very  reluctantly  to  go,  he  went  off  to  the  Vulture,  with  ordess  to 
bring  Mr.  Anderson  on  shore.  The  oars  were  mufSed,  the  night  was 
tranquil  and  serene  ;  the  stars  shone  brightly  above  them  ;  the  water 
was  caln)  and  unruffled  ;  and  the  gentle  air  floated  mildly  by.  The 
work  of  treason  went  noiselessly  on,  and  the  whispers  of  conscience 
found  no  echo,  save  in  the  heart  where  they  originated. 

Smith  was  shown  into  the  cabin  of  the  Vulture,  into  which  soon 
after  Colonel  Robinson  brought  a  man,  whom  he  introduced  as  Mr. 
Anderson.  He  was  in  full  uniform,  but  over  it  he  wore  a  blue 
travelling  coat  They  left  the  Vulture,  and  landed  at  the  ibot  of  a 
mountain  called  the  '  Long  Clove,'  on  the  west  margin  of  the  river, 
about  six  miles  below  '  Stony  Point'  The  exact  spot  for  the  first  in- 
terview had  been  fixed,  and  to  this  place  Arnold  had  ridden  from 
Smith's  house.  And  there,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  amid  its  still- 
ness and  gloom,  stood  the  arch-traitor  of  America,  and  the  flower  of 
England's  chivalry  1    It  was  &  picture  worthy  of  a  master  penci]. 
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At  their  feet  lay  the  mighty  but  tranquil  Hudson ;  above  and  around 
them,  were  the  towering  monuments  of  God's  omnipotence,  that 

*  Proclaim  the  eternal  Architect  on  high, 

Who  stamps  on  all  his  works  his  own  eternity.* 

This  conference  was  continued  the  greater  part  of  the  nieht ;  and 
when  the  wasting  of  the  tide,  and  the  near  approach  of  day-light, 
was  urged  by  Smith  as  a  reason  for  its  termination,  the  parties  agreed 
to  proceed  to  '  Smith's  House.'  The  boat  was  sent  off,  and  Arnold 
ana  Andre  proceeded  on  horseback.  Near  the  house,  the  challenge 
of  a  sentinel  gave  Andre  the  unwelcome  and  startling  intelligence 
that  he  was  within  the  American  lines ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  retreat. 
The  recollection  of  the  positive  orders  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was 
vivid  and  distinct :  but  more  time  was  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
great  object  of  his  mission ;  and  he  dared  the  peril,  with  the  cher- 
ished belief  that  he  was  serving  acceptably  the  cause  of  his  king 
and  country. 

Soon  after  the  parties  had  reached  Smith's,  a  heavy  cannonading 
was  heard  down  the  river,  which  proved  to  be  against  the  *  Vulture,* 
and  caused  her  to  change  her  position.  After  breakfast,  Arnold  and 
Andr6  were  left  together ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  nefari- 
ous scheme  was  finished,  and  the  conditions  settled.  But  so  secret 
were  all  the  proceedings,  that  to  this /hour  the  veil  has  never  been 
entirely  removed  from  the  transaction.  The  grave  has  closed  over 
the  actors  in  the  great  drama.  Fancy  has  run  wild  with  conjecture, 
yet  the  minute  details  have  not  transpired,  and  never  can.  Enough, 
however,  is  known  to  verify  the  truth  of  Walpole's  remark,  that 
*  every  man  has  his  price  :'  how  derogatory  soever  to  the  nobler  feel- 
ing of  our  nature,  it  yet  found  its  practical  illustration  in  the  mise- 
rable Arnold.  Various  conjectures  have  been  indulged  as  to  the  price 
paid  by  the  British ;  and  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  (but  even 
that  is  little  else  than  conjecture,)  that  he  received  ten  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  in  exchange  for  that  brilliant  reputation, '  which  the 
wealth  of  a  world  ought  to  have  been  insuiBcient  to  purchase.' 

Andr6  was  then  furnished  with  the  following  papers  :  I.  Artillery 
orders,  recently  published  at  West  Point,  directing  the  disposition  of 
^ach  corps  in  case  of  alarm.  II.  An  estimate  of  the  American  force 
at  West  Point  and  its  dependencies.  III.  An  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  requisite  to  man  the  works.  IV.  A  return  of  the  ord- 
nance in  the  different  forts,  redcAibts,  and  batteries.  V.  Remarks  on 
the  works  at  West  Point,  describing  the  construction  of  each,  and 
its  strength  or  weakness.  VI.  A  Report  of  a  Council  of  War  lately 
held  at  Head-Quarters,  containing  hints  respecting  the  probable  ope- 
rations of  the  campaign,  and  which  had  been  sent  by  General  Wash- 
ington to  Arnold,  a  few  days  before,  requesting  his  opinion  on  the 
subjects  to  which  it  referred.  These  papers  were  all  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Arnold,  and  bore  his  signature  !  At  Arnold's  request,  the 
papers  were  all  put  by  Andr^  between  his  feet  and  stockings,  and  in 
the  event  of  detection,  were  to  be  destroyed.  It  was  then  farther 
arranged,  that  Andr^  was  to  return  immediately  to  New- York ;  that 
ihe  British  troops  already  embarked  under  the  pretext  of  an  expedi- 
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tion  to  the  Chesapeake,  were  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to 
ascend  the  river ;  the  post  at  West  Point  was  to  be  weakened  hj 
such  a  disposition  of  its  troops  as  would  leave  no  adequate  force 
for  its  defence :  as  soon  as  it  was  known  to  Arnold  that  the  Bri- 
tish troops  were  coming  up  the  river,  parties  of  soldiers  Were  to  be 
sent  out  from  the  garrison  to  certain  distant  points,  under  pre- 
tence of  meeting  ihe  enemy,  while  the  British  landed,  and  were  to 
march  upon  the  undefended  garrison  by  other  and  different  routes. 
These  details  being  all  arranged,  Andr^  was  furnished  with  several 
different  passes,  to  be  used  in  case  of  emergency.  The  next  ques- 
tion was,  how  he  should  get  back  to  New- York  1  Andr^  insisted 
that  he  should  be  put  on  board  the  Vulture,  but  to  this  Smith  inter- 
posed so  many  serious  obstacles,  that  the  matter  was  still  unsettled 
when  Arnold  and  Andr^  parted  —  to  meet  no  more  on  this  side  the 
grave. 

After  Arnold  had  departed,  Smith  positively  refused  to  incur  the 
hazard  of  rowing  down  to  the  Vulture ;  and  much  to  the  chagrin 
and  disappointment  of  Andr^,  he  was  compelled  to  adopt  the  only 
alternative,  a  journey  back  by  land.  Smith  agreed  to  accompany 
him  until  he  should  have  passed  beyond  the  American  posts.  Arnold 
had,  after  much  dif&culty,  prevailed  on  Andr^  to  exchange  his  mili- 
tary for  a  citizen's  dress.  Smith  was  still  the  dupe  of  Arnold's  cun- 
ning. He  neither  knew  the  rank,  the  name,  nor  the  business  of  his 
illustrious  guest ;  and  when,  with  the  natural  curiosity  which  such 
an  occurrence  would  arouse,  he  inquired  why  a  man  coming  in  a 
civil  capacity,  and  on  commercial  business,  should  be  dressed  in  full 
uniform,  he  was  told  it  was  Mr.  Anderson's  ambition  to  be  consi- 
dered a  man  of  consequence,  and  that  he  had  borrowed  from  an  ac- 
quaintance the  military  costume  in  which  he  appeared ;  but  now 
that  he  was  compelled  to  return  by  land,  a  citizen's  dress  would  be 
obviously  more  proper.  With  this  plausible  reasoning.  Smith  was 
so  well  satisfied,  that  he  furnished  Andr^  from  his  own  wardrobe 
with  the  necessary  apparel.  Just  before  sunset,  he  and  Smith,  ac- 
companied by  a  negro  servant  of  the  latter,  proceeded  to  '  King's 
Ferry,'  and  crossed  the  River  from  '  Stony  Point*  to  '  Verplanck's 
Point.'  In  pursuing  the  route  which  was  considered  most  safe,  they 
met  with  many  of  Smith's  acquaintances,  with  whom  he  drank  and 
joked,  but  suffered  no  interruption  until  near  Crompond,  where  they 
were  hailed  by  the  sentinel  of  a  patrolling^  party,  by  whose  captain 
they  were  examined.  The  pass  signed  by'  Arnold  was  produced, 
and  ended  all  farther  delay ;  but  the  worthy  captain  of  the  guard  was 
so  urgent  that  they  should  not  incur  the  personal  danger  o(  farther 
travel  that  night,  that  Smith  resolved,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of 
Andr^,  to  stop,  and  in  the  humble  cottage  of  Andreas  Miller,  an 
honest  old  farmer,  they  found  rest  for  the  night. 

Early  in  the  morning,  they  proceeded  on  the  road  leading  to 
Fine's  Bridge,  and  about  two  miles  beyond  it  partook  of  a  frugal 
breakfast  at  the  house  of  a  good  Dutch  woman,  who,  though  plun- 
dered by  the  marauders,  was  enabled  to  spread  before  them  a  repast 
"  ^'«^ty-pudding  and  milk,  accompanied,  we  doubt  not,  with  an 
\  welcome,  and  a  woman's  blessing.  After  breakfast.  Smith 
\  with  Andr^  his  small  stock  of  paper  money,  took  his  final 
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leave,  and  with  bis  servant  returned  to  Peekskill,  and  thence  to  Fish- 
kill,  whither  he  had  sent  his  family  during  the  memorable  scenes 
that  had  occurred  at  his  house.  On  his  way  back,  he  took  occasion 
to  call  at '  Beverly,'  dined  with  General  Arnold,  and  gave  him  a  full 
account  of  Mr.  Anderson's  progress,  and  where  he  had  left  him. 
When  Smith  and  Andr^  parted,  it  was  understood  that  Andr^  would 
pursue  the  route  through  '  White  Plains,  avoiding  the  river  roads, 
and  thus  reach  New- York  ;  but  instead  of  that,  he  turned  off  toward 
the  Hudson,  taking  the  Tarry  town  road. 

It  so  happened,  that  the  same  morning  on  which  Andr^  passed 
Pine's  Bridge,  seven  persons,  who  resided  near  the  Hudson,  on  the 
neutral  ground,  agreed  to  go  out  in  company  and  watch  the  road,  to 
intercept  any  suspicious  stragglers,  or  droves  of  cattle,  that  might  be 
passing  toward  New- York.  Three  of  this  party,  John  Paulding, 
David  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Wart,  were  concealed  near  the 
road,  in  the  bushes.  About  half  a  mile  north  of  Tarrytown,  and  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  Hudson,  the  nxid  crosses  a  small  brook, 
from  each  side  of  which  the  ground  rises  into  a  hill,  which  at 
that  time  was  covered  over  with  trees  and  underbush.  At  this  point 
Major  Andr^  was  stopped.  Afler  an  examination  of  his  passports, 
he  was  suffered  to  proceed ;  but  immediately  afler,  one  of  the  men, 
thinking  that  he  perceived  something  singular  in  his  appearance, 
called  him  back.  Andr^  asked  them  where  they  were  from  :  '  From 
down  below,'  they  replied  ;  meaning  from  New- York.  Too  frank 
to  suspect  a  snare,  Andr^  answered,  '  And  so  am  I.'  He  was  then 
closely  searched,  and  the  papers  found  concealed  in  his  stockings. 
They  were  examined,  and  Paulding  said,  '  He  is  a  spy ! '  Andr^ 
made  the  most  liberal  offers  to  his  captors  to  procure  his  release,  but 
in  vain.  He  was  carried  by  them  a  prisoner  to  North  Castle,  one  of 
the  American  posts,  and  there  surrendered  to  Colonel  Jameson,  the 
officer  in  command. 

As  a  reward  for  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  conduct  of  Paulding, 
Williams,  and  Van  Wart,  Congress  voted  to  each  an  annuity  for  life 
of  two  hundred  dollars,-  and  a  silver  medal,  having  on  one  side  a 
shield,  inscribed  '  Fidelity,'  and  on  the  other  the  motto,  *  VincU  amor 
patricB.* 

Colonel  Jameson,  afler  a  careful  examination  of  the  papers,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  were  all  in  the  hand-writing,  and  bore 
the  signature  of  Amold,and  carried  on  their  face  the  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  his  treason,  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  sent  directly  to  Arnold  I 
This  conduct  was  indeed  most  extraordinary,  and  justified  the  remark 
of  General  Washington,  '  that  either  on  account  of  his  egregious 
folly,  or  bewildered  conception,  he  seemed  lost  in  astonishment,  and 
not  to  know  what  he  was  doing.'  The  prisoner  was  accordingly  sent 
off  to  Head-Quarters,  and  the  papers  despatched  by  an  express  to  Go" 
neral  Washington.  Major  Tallraadge,  the  second  officer  m  command 
under  Colonel  Jameson,  was  absent  from  the  post  when  the  prisoner 
was  brought  in ;  but  having  returned  very  shortly  afler  the  guard 
had  departed  with  him,  and  being  apprized  of  the  facts,  he  at  once 
declared  his  full  conviction  of  Arnold  s  treason,  and  urged  so  earnestly 
that  the  prisoner  should  not  be  sent  to  Head-Quarters,  that  Colonel 
Jameson  yielded  a  reluctant  assent  that  an  express  should  be  ii^ 
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Btantly  despatched ;  and  in  a  few  hours  Lieutenant  Allen  returned 
with  Andr^  to  North  Castle  ;  from  thence  he  was  removed  for  greater 
security  to  Salem,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Major  Talimadge. 
Upon  reaching  this  post,  Andr^  found  that  he  was  not  to  be  taken  to 
Arnold ;  and  utterly  despairing  of  escape  or  concealment,  he  wrote 
bis  first  letter  to  General  Washington,  dated  '  Salem,  24th  Septem- 
ber, 1780,'  in  which,  with  a  soldier's  frankness,  he  disclosed  his  situ- 
ation, and  all  his  proceedings.  He  then  handed  the  letter  open  to 
Major  Talimadge,  who  read  it  with  strong  emotion,  and  sealed  and 
forwarded  it  to  General  Washington. 

The  commander-in-chief  was  then  on  his  way  from'Hartford,  and 
changing  the  route  which  he  had  first  proposed,  came  by  the  way  of 
West  Point.  At  Fishkill  he  met  the  French  minister,  M.  de  la  Lu- 
zerne, who  had  been  to  visit  Count  Rochambeau  at  Newport,  and  he 
remained  that  night  with  the  minister.  Very  early  next  morning  he 
sent  off  his  luggage,  with  orders  to  the  men  to  go  with  it  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  *  Beverly,'  «and  give  Mrs.  Arnold  notice  that  he  would 
be  there  at  breakfast.  When  the  General  and  his  suite  arrived  oppo- 
site West  Point,  he  was  observed  to  turn  his  horse  into  a  narrow  road 
that  led  to  the  river.  La  Fayette  remarked, '  General,  you  are  going 
in  a  wrong  direction  ;  you  know  Mrs.  Arnold  is  waiting  breakfast  for 
us.'  Washington  good  naturedly  remarked  :  '  Ah,  I  know  you 
young  men  are  all  in  love  with  Mrs.  Arnold,  and  wish  to  get  where 
she  is  as  soon  as  possible.  You  may  go  and  take  your  breidkfast  with 
her,  and  tell  her  not  to  wait  for  me :  I  must  ride  down  and  exa- 
mine the  redoubts  on  this  side  of  the  river.'  The  officers,  however, 
with  the  exception  of  two  of  the  aids,  remained.  When  the  aids 
arrived  at '  Beverly,'*  they  found  the  family  waiting ;  and  having  com- 
municated the  message  of  General  Washington,  Arnold,  with  his 
family  and  the  two  aids,  sat  down  to  breakfast.  Before  they  had 
finished,  a  messenger  arrived  in  great  haste,  and  handed  General 
Arnold  a  letter,  which  he  read  with  deep  and  evident  emotion. 

The  self-control  of  the  soldier  enabled  Arnold  to  suppress  the 
agony  he  endured  afler  reading  this  letter.  He  rose  hastily  from  the 
table ;  told  the  aids  that  his  immediate  presence  was  required  at 
West  Point ;  and  desired  them  so  to  inform  General  Washington, 
when  he  arrived.  Having  first  ordered  a  horse  to  be  ready,  he  has- 
tened to  Mrs.  Arnold's  chamber,  and  there,  with  a  bursting  heart,  dis- 
closed to  her  his  dreadful  position,  and  that  they  must  part,  perhaps 
for  evert  Struc^  with  horror  at  the  painful  intelligence,  this  fond 
and  devoted  wife  swooned,  and  fell  senseless  at  his  feet.  In  this 
state  he  left  her,  hurried  down  stairs,  and  mounting  his  horse,  rode 

*  As  *  Beverly'  or  the  •  Bobinsoo  Route*  bu  beea  ft-eqoently  referred  to,  it  mey  not  be  uuintereat* 
iof  to  ctate,  tbet  the  Board  of  Viiiteri,  on  Moiidey,  the  first  of  Judo,  vbited  this  justly  celebrated 
ipot,  and  under  the  guidance  and  polite  stteution  of  Lieuteosnt  Thomas  B.  Arden,  of  the  Military 
Academy,  stood  in  the  room  where  Arnold  was  at  breakfast,  when  the  letter  was  received  that 
announced  the  arrest  of  Andr^,  end  the  discovery  of  his  treason.  The  property  now  beionfs  to 
KiCHAHO  O.  AaocM,  Esq.,  and  adjoin*  his  own  rouianlic  and  beautiful '  Ardeuia,'  whence  do  *  visi> 
ter*  departs,  who  can  ever  forf  et  the  generoas  *  HighUnd  welcome.'  Mr.  A&obm,  with  a  true  patri- 
otism that  does  him  honor,  has  permitted  no  alteration  of  the  interior  of  the  honaa.  The  same  low 
ceiling,  large  end  uncovered  joists,  the  same  polished  tiles  around  the  fire-places,  and  the  abeeace 
•f  all  ornament  which  marks  the  progress  of  modern  architeetare,  preserve  complete  the  interaat 
which  the  stirring  incidents  of  that  period  have  flung  around  the '  Robinson  House*' 

t  We  aUo  visited  this  chamber,  which  remains  unaltered.  Over  the  mantel  is  carved  in  the  wood 
Work:  •  Q,  Wallw,  LUui,  VL  Jf«M.  tUgx: 
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with  all  possible  speed,  to  the  river.  In  doing  so,  Arnold  did  not 
keep  the  main  road,  but  passed  down  the  mountain,  pursuing  a  by- 
path through  the  woods,  which  Lieutenant  Arden  pointed  out,  and 
which  is  now  called  *  Arnold} s  Path:  Near  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
where  the  path  approaches  the  main  road,  a  weeping  willow,  planted 
there  no  doubt  by  some  patriot  hand,  stands,  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  forest  trees  which  encircle  and  surround  it,  to  point  out  to 
the  inquiring  tourist  the  very  pathway  of  the  traitor. 

In  our  interesting  visit,  we  were  accompanied  by  the  superinten- 
dent. Major  Delafield,  and  in  the  barges  kindly  ordered  for  our  ac- 
commodation, we  were  rowed  to  'Beverly  Dock,' and  landed  at  the 
spot  where  Andr^  took  boat  to  aid  his  escape.  He  was  rowed  to  the 
*  Vulture,'  and  using  a  white  handkerchief,  created  the  impression 
that  it  was  a  flag-boat :  it  was  therefore  suflered  to  pass.  He  made 
himself  known  to  Captain  Sutherland,  of  the  Vulture,  and  then  call-  . 
ing  on  board  the  leader  of  the  boatmen  who  had  rowed  him  off,  in- 
formed him  that  he  and  his  crew  were  all  prisoners  of  war.  This 
disgraceful  and  most  unmanly  appendix  to  his  treason,  was  consi- 
dered so  contemptible,  by  the  captain,  that  he  permitted  the  man  to 
go  on  shore,  on  his  parol  of  honor,  to  procure  clothes  for  himself  and 
comrades.  This  he  did,  and  returned  the  same  day.  When  they 
arrived  in  New- York,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  holding  in  just  contempt 
such  a  wanton  act  of  meanness,  set  them  all  at  liberty. 

When  General  Washington  reached  '  Beverly,'  and  was  informed 
that  Arnold  had  departed  for  West  Point,  he  crossed  directly  over, 
expecting  to  find  him.  Surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  not  been  there, 
after  examining  the  works  he  returned.  General  Hamilton  had  re- 
mained at  *  Beverly,'  and  as  Washington  and  his  suite  were  walking 
up  the  mountain  road,  from  'Beverly  Dock,'  they  met  General  Ham" 
ilton,  with  anxious  face  and  hurried  step,  coming  toward  them.  A 
■  brief  and  suppressed  conversation  took  place  between  Washinton 
and  himself,  and  they  passed  on  rapidly  to  the  house,  where  the 
papers  that  Washington's  change  of  route  had  prevented  his  receiv- 
ing, had  been  delivered  that  morning;  and  being  represented  to 
Hamilton  as  of  great  and  pressing  importance,  were  by  him  opened, 
and  the  dreadful  secret  disclosed.  Instant  measures  were  adopted 
to  intercept  Arnold,  and  prevent  his  escape,  but  in  vain.  General 
Washington  then  communicated  the  facts  to  La  Fayette  and  Knox, 
and  said  to  the  former,  '  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,*  *  Whom  can 
we  trust  now  V  He  also  went  up  to  see  Mrs.  Arnold ;  but  even 
Washington  could  carry  to  her  no  consolation.  Her  grief  was  al- 
most frenzied  ;  and  in  its  wildest  moods,  she  spoke  of  General  Wash- 
ington as  the  murderer  of  her  child.  It  seemed  that  she  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  her  husband's  treason ;  and  she  had  even 
schooled  her  heart  to  feel  more  for  the  cause  of  America,  from  her 
regard  for  those  who  professed  to  love  it  Her  husband's  glory  was 
her  dream  of  bliss  —  the  requiem  chant  for  her  infant's  repose  ;  and 
she  was  fpund,  alas  1  as  many  a  confiding  hearfhas  oft  been  found, 

'  To  cling  like  ivy  round  a  worthless  thing.' 

Arnold  wrote  to  General  Washington,  declaring  the  innocence  of 
VOL.  xvi.  27 
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Andr^  ;  that  he  came  on  shore  under  his  protection,  and  was  not  an- 
swerable for  any  wrong  of  Arnold's,  and  soliciting  also  protection 
and  kindness  for  his  wife,  who,  he  remarked,  *  was  as  good  and  inno- 
cent as  an  angel,  and  incapable  of  doing  wrong.' 

Washington  took  active  measures  to  guard  against  the  treason. 
Not  knowing  how  far  the  poison  had  spread,  or  who  of- all  those 
about  him  had  been  affected  by  it,  he  was  compelled  to  a  course,  which, 
while  it  did  not  distrust  any  one  in  particular  of  his  brave  compa- 
triots in  arms,  yet  extended  over  all  the  ti^-eless  vigilance  of  an  eye 
sleepless  in  its  country's  service.  Andr6  was  sent  under  a  strong  guard 
to  Head-Quarters  at  Beverly,  where  he  arrived  in  the  custody  of  Ma- 
jor Tallmadge,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th-  Washington  made  many 
inquiries  of  Major  Tallmadge,  but  declined  to  have  the  prisoner 
brought  into  his  presence,  and  never  did  see  him  while  in  the  hands 
of  the  Americans.  Andr^  was  next  taken  to  West  Point,  where  he 
remained  until  the  morning  of  the  28th,  when  he  was  removed  down 
the  river  in  a  barge,  to  Stony  Point,  and  thence,  under  an  escort  of 
cavalry,  to  *  Tappan.'  Some  doubt  has  existed  whether  Andr6  was 
ever  at  West  Point ;  but  it  is  on  record,  on  the  authority  of  Colonel 
Tallmadge,  who  personally  attended  Andr^,  from  the  moment  of  his 
arrest  to  that  of  his  execution,  that  he  was  carried  to  West  Point, 
but  not  imprisoned  there. 

In  passing  down  the  river,  he  conversed  freely  with  Major  Tall- 
madge, pointed  out  a  piece  of  table-land  on  the  western  shore,  where 
he  was  to  have  landed,  and  pointing  to  old  Fort  Putnam,  which  still 
stands  in  lofty  grandeur,  almost  undecayed  by  time,  the  constant 
resort  of  the  pilgrim  patriot,  he  detailed  the  projected  course  of  the 
British  up  the  mountam  to  its  attack  ;  and  I  learn  that  so  well  had  the 
preparations  been  conducted,  that  the  scaling-ladders  with  which  the 
walls  were  to  be  passed,  were  found  afterward,  concealed,  ready  for 
service,  and  some  of  which  were  preserved  until  within  a  few  years, 
by  an  aged  patriot,  as  relics  of  that  remote  period ;  and  even  now  may 
be  seen  in  the  drill-house  at  West  Point,  a  portion  of  the  huge  chain 
that  was  stretched  across  the  Hudson,  just  below  West  Point,  to  ob- 
struct the  British  shipping,  and  several  links  of  which  Arnold  had 
caused  to  be  cut,  that  the  enemy  could  break  it  with  the  greater  faci- 
lity. On  their  way  to  Tappan,  Major  Andr^  was  very  anxious  to 
know  what  would  be  the  result  of  his  capture ;  and  when  Major 
Tallmadge  could  no  longer  evade  a  direct  reply,  however  painful  to 
bis  feelings,  he  told  this  short  and  simple  story  :  *  I  had  a  much-loved 
class  mate  in  Yale  college,  by  the  name  of  Nathan  Hale ,•  who  en- 
tered the  army  in  1775.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Long-Island, 
General  Washinton  wanted  information  of  the  strength,  position,  and 
probable  movements  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Hale  tendered  his  ser- 
vices, went  over  to  Brooklyn,  was  taken  just  as  he  was  passing  the 
out-posts  of  the  British,  on  his  return.'  Turning  to  Andr6,  Major 
Tallmadge  said,  with  emphasis :  '  Do  you  know  the  sequel  of  that 
story  V 

*  Yes,'  said  Andr^ ;  *  he  was  hung  as  a  spy ;  but  surely  you  do  not 
consider  his  case  and  mine  alike  V 

*  See  Knickksbocker  for  January,  1838 :  p.  54. 
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Major  Tallmadge  replied  :  '  Yes,  precisely  similar^  and  similar  ttnll 
he  your  fate/*     From  that. moment,  the  dejection  of  his  spirits  was  . 
striking  and  painful. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  General  Washington  summoned  a 
board  of  officers,  consisting  of  six  majors  general  and  eight  briga- 
diers. They  were  directed  to  examine  the  case  of  Major  Andr^, 
and  to  report  the  facts,  with  their  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
action, and  its  punishment.  When  the  prisoner  was  brought  before 
them,  the  president  informed  him  that  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to 
withhold  an  answer  to  any  questions  put  to  him.  Declining  to  avail 
himself  of  any  legal  or  technical  rights,  he  proceeded  to  give  a  brief 
narrative  of  all  that  had  occurred,  between  his  landing  from  the  Vul- 
ture and  his  capture :  and  stated  expressly  that  he  did  not  come  on 
shore  under  the  protection  of  a  fiag  of  truce.  His  deportment  was 
manly,  dignified,  and  delicate ;  and  while  he  sought  no  disguise  or 
concealment  of  the  part  he  had  played  in  this  transaction,  he  was 
scrupulously  careful  not  to  disclose  the  names  or  acts  of  others.  After 
full  consideration,  the  Board  of  Officers  reported  the  facts  in  detail, 
and  their  opinion  that  Major  Andr^  ought  to  be  considered  a  spy, 
and  that,  according  to  the  laws  and  usage  of  nations,  he  should  suffer 
death.  The  voice  of  humanity  pleaded  loudly  for  mercy  to  Major 
Andr^,  but  the  stern  realities  of  the  scene  which  might  havel  been 
presented,  had  his  agency  been  successful,  forbade  all  hope.  Inexo- 
rable justice,  and  the  stern  decrees  of  the  law,  alike  required  an  ex- 
ample, which  should  not  only  prove  a  warning  to  all  traitors  in  time 
to  come,  but  convince  the  American  people  that  their  cause  was  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  '  knew  their  rights,  and  knowing  dared  main- 
tain them.'  Appeals  the  most  powerful  were  made,  and  no  human 
effort  left  untried,  to  induce  Washington  to  save  Andr^,  but  in  vain. 
His  heart  was  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness ;  his  sympathies 
were  all  enlisted  for  the  interesting  prisoner,  whose  life  was  in  his 
bands ;  and  it  required  the  firmness  of  a  Roman  father,  to  withstand 
the  promptings  of  his  own  generous  nature.  But  he  never  shrunk 
from  the  rigid  performance  of  a  public  duty,  or  permitted  his  heart 
to  dictate  what  honor  and  patriotism  alike  forbade. 

One  plan,  however,  suggested  itself  to  Washington,  by  which,  if 
successful,  the  life  of  Andr^  might  be  spared ;  and  that  was,  to 
exchange  Andr^  for  Arnold.  It  was  a  forlorn  hope ;  but  the  bare 
attempt  proves  the  nobility  of  the  heart  that  would  make  the  sugges- 
tion. Washington  knew  that  an  open  proposal  of  this  kind  to  the 
British  commander  would  be  likely,  from  its  very  publicity,  to  be 
rejected,  and  he  therefore  adopted  an  expedient.  He  despatched 
Captain  Aaron  Ogden,  of  New- Jersey,  who  was  at  that  time,  with 
Washington,  ardently  engaged  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ;  and  he 
was  directed  to  remain  at  Jersey  City  all  night,  afler  delivering  his 
despatches  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  which  he  would  spend 
with  the  British  officers,  to  speak  of  the  arrest  of  Andr^,  and  to 
suggest  the  certainty  of  his  death,  unless  he  could  be  exchanged  for 
Arnold.  After  supper,  he  accordingly  introduced  this  subject  of 
painful  interest,  and  found  ready  listeners.    When  he^spoke  of  the 
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exchange,  one  of  the  officers  eagerly  inquired  if  he  bad  authority 
for  that  remark :  '  No,'  said  Captain  Ogden,  *  not  directly  from 
General  Washington  ;  but  I  think  if  the  proposal  is  made,  he  would 
agree  to  it.  The  officer  who  made  the  inquiry  was  seen  shortly  to 
leave  the  room  :  crossing  the  river  to  New- York,  he  went  directly  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  detailed  the  remarks  of  Captain  Ogden. 
The  next  morning,  the  same  officer  observed,  in  a  careless  manner, 
to  Captain  Ogden,  as  he  was  about  to  depart,  that  the  exchange  whicb 
he  had  spoken  of  could  not  be  made  :  *  it  would  be  such  a  violation 
of  honor  and  military  principle,  that  be  knew  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
would  not  listen  to  the  idea  for  a  moment/  Failing  in  this,  General 
Washington  determined  on  still  another  plan  to  save  the  life  of 
Andr^.     He  sent  for  Major  Lee,  and  said  to  him : 

'  I  have  sent  for  you,  in  the  expectation  that  you  have  some  one  in 
your  corps,  who  is  willing  to  undertake  a  delicate  and  hazardous 
project.  Whoever  comes  forward,  will  confer  a  great  obligation  upon 
me  personally,  and  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  I  will  reward  him 
amply.  No  time  is  to  be  lost :  he  must  proceed,  if  possible,  to-night. 
I  intend  to  adze  Arnold^  and  save  Andre,* 

Major  Lee  selected  a  man  by  the  name  of  Champe,  a  Virginian, 
of  tried  courage,  and  inflexible  perseverance.  He  was  sent  for,  and 
the  plan  proposed.  He  was  to  desert,  and  escape  to  New- York ;  to 
appear  friendly  with  the  enemy ;  to  watch  Arnold,  and  upon  some  fit 
opportunity,  with  the  assistance  of  some  one  whom  he  could  trust, 
to  seize  him,  and  conduct  him  to  an  appointed  place  on  the  river^ 
where  boats  should  be  in  readiness  to  bear  them  away.  Champe 
agreed  to  undertake  the  mission,  and  departed.  Soon  after  he  arrived 
in  New- York,  he  was  sent  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  treated  him 
kindly,  questioned  him  very  closely,  gave  him  a  couple  of  guineas, 
and  recommended  him  to  Arnold,  who  was  anxious  to  procure 
American  recruits.  He  enlisted  in  Arnold's  legion,  and  had  daily 
opportunities  of  watching  the  General.  He  discovered  that  it  was 
his  custom  to  return  home  about  twelve  o'clock  every  night,  and  to 
walk  in  his  garden  before  retiring.  This  hour  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
period  when  Champe  was  to  seize  him.  lie  then  wrote  to  Major 
Lee,  fixing  the  third  day  after  for  a  party  of  dragoons  to  meet  him  at 
Hoboken,  where  he  hoped  to  place  Arnold  in  their  hands.  Every 
thing  was  prepared  by  Champe  and  his  associates  for  the  arrest ;  but 
this  second  attempt  was  doomed  to  fail.  On  the  day  preceding  the 
night  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the  plot,  Arnold  had  removed,  his 
quarters  to  another  part  of  the  city,  to  superintend  the  embarkation 
of  troops,  and  the  American  legion  was  all  placed  on  board  one  of 
the  transport  ships.  And  thus  it  happened  that  John  Champe,  instead 
of  having  the  glory  of  delivering  Arnold  to  the  Americans,  was  safely 
deposited  on  board  one  of  the  transports,  and  carried  to  Virginia. 
Thus  ended  the  second  attempt  of  General  Washington  to  save 
the  unfortunate  Andr^.  The  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
were  laid  before  a  board  of  officers,  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  a 
deputation  of  three  persons  appointed  to  wait  on  General  Washington, 
and  renew  the  effi:>rt8  to  save  the  life  of  Andr^.  The  negotiation 
>yQ3  conducted  by  General  Robertson  for  the  British,  and  by  General 
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Greene,  for  the  Americans  ;  but  it  produced  no  change  in  the  opinion 
and  determination  of  General  Washington. 

When  the  sentence  of  death  was  communicated  to  Major  Andr^, 
he  manifested  no  surprise  or  concern,  having  evidently  been  pre- 
pared for  the  result.  His  only  desire  seemed  to  be,  that  he  might 
oie  the  death  of  a  soldier,  and  not  be  hung  as  a  felon.  This  vfi&h 
was  repeated  in  a  most  impressive  letter  to  General  Washington, 
but  it  could  not  be.  The  rules  of  grim-visaged  War  pointed  out  the 
gibbet,  and  the  gentle  and  pathetic  appeals  of  mercy  could  neither 
change  the  mode,  nor  win  from  death  respite,  reprieve,  or  furlough. 
The  time  for  execution  was  fixed  for  the  second  of  October,  at  twelve 
o'clock.  Even  within  a  step  of  the  grave,  the  elegant  accomplish- 
ments of  this  interesting  man  contributed  to  throw  a  light  veil  over 
the  brief  future,  and  enabled  him  to  leave  a  sketch,  which  at  this  day 
possesses  great  interest.  In  the  *  Trumbull  Gallery,*  at  Yale  college, 
IS  a  pen-and-ink  drawing,  taken  by  him  on  the  morning  of  his  execu- 
tion. It  is  his  own  likeness,  seated  at  a  table  in  his  guard-room ;  and 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Tomlinson,  officer  of  the  guard. 

The  fatal  day  at  length  arrived.  Audr^  partook  of  his  breakfast, 
which  had  been  sent  every  day  during  his  t^onfinement  from  Wash- 
ington's own  table ;  and  after  having  shaved  and  dressed,  he  placed 
his  hat  on  the  table,  and  said  cheerfully  to  the  officer  of  the  guard, 
that  he  was  ready  at  any  moment.  The  concourse  of  people  was 
immense.  Nearly  all  the  general  and  field  officers,  except  Washington 
and  his  staff,  were  present.  Major  Andr6  walked  from  the  stone 
bouse,  where  he  had  been  confined,  between  two  subaltern  officers, 
arm  in  arm.  Until  his  near  approach  to  the  gallows,  he  had  believed 
that  his  request  to  be  shot  would  have  been  granted  ;  and  the  dread- 
ful disappointment  caused  a  momentary  shudder.  He  stepped  into 
the  wagon  beneath  the  gallows,  and  took  from  his  pocket  two  white 
handkerchiefs :  with  one  his  arms  were  loosely  pinioned,  and  with 
futie  other,  after  removing  his  hat  and  stock,  he  bandaged  his  eyes, 
with  perfect  composure.  He  then  slipped  the  noose  over  his  head, 
and  adjusted  it  to  his  neck,  without  any  assistance.  Colonel  Scammel 
now  informed  hira  that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  speak,  if  he  desired 
iL  He  raised  the  bandage  from  his  eyes,  and  said  :  '  I  pray  you  to 
bear  me  witness  that  I  meet  my  fate  like  a  brave  man.'  In  another 
instant,  his  spirit  had  passed  to  the  God  who  gave  it. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  fate  of  a  man,  whose  rare  accomplishments 
had  procured  for  him  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  all  to  whom  he 
was  known.  In  ten  short  days, his  fairest  hopes  had  been  blighted,  and 
his  brightest  visions  dispersed.  But  it  was  his  singular  fortune  todie  not 
more  beloved  by  his  friends,  than  lamented  by  his  enemies,  whose  cause 
he  had  sought  to  ruin,  and  by  whose  hands  his  life  was  justly  taken. 
There  are  few  Americans  who  can  look  back  upon  the  fate  of  Andr6 
without  deep  regret.  His  name  is  embalmed  in  every  generous  heart ; 
and  while  we  condemn  his  great  error,  and  approve  the  sentence  of 
bis  judges,  we  can  truly  grieve  that  a  life  of  so  much  promise  was 
destined  to  such  an  ignominious  doom. 

The  remains  of  Major  Andr^,  which  had  been  interred  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  placo  of  execution,  were  removed  in  1821,  under  the 
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direction  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  British  Coneal  at  New- York,  and  sent 
to  England.  They  were  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
monument,  erected  by  order  of  the  king,  marks  the  last  resting-place 
of  Major  John  Andr^. 

'  When  cold  in  the  crave  lies  the  friend  thou  bast  loved, 

Be  his  faults  ana  his  follies  forc^ot  by  thee,  then ; 
Of  if  from  their  slumber  the  veil  be  removed, 
Weep  o'er  them  in  silence,  and  close  it  again.' 

Arnold  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  British 
army,  and  continued  actively  engaged  during  the  war  against  his 
country.  After  its  termination,  he  was  busily  employed  in  commer- 
cial pursuits  in  the  West  Indies,  and  at  last  removed  to  England. 
But  there,  as  here,  he  was  shunned  and  despised  by  all  honorable 
men;  and  after  enduring  the  pangs ^ of  a  guilty  heart,  the  mark  of 
scorn,  even  in  the  very  land  to  which  he  had  fled,  the  poor  miserable 
outcast  sunk  to  the  grave,  closing  a  life  of  guilt  and  shame, '  unwept, 
unhonored  and  unsung,'  having  secured  an  infamy  of  fame,  which 
time  can  never  efface.  When  all  things  else  shall  be  forgotten,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  Arnold  and  Treason  cease  to  be  regarded  as 
synonymous  terms  : 


*  O'er  his  grave  shall  the  raven  wing  flap, 
He,  the  false  hearted  V 


B.  p.  T. 


SaUm^  (N.  J.,)  J«If ,  1840. 
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In  the  past  Eternity, 
Dav  has  sunk,  and  time  is  sweeping 

Through  the  midnight,  silently; 
Earth  beneath  the  moon  lies  sleeping, 

Like  a  bride,  in  silvery  veil ; 
O'er  the  hills  tne  warm  Night  blushes, 

Thoaghts,  like  stars,  grow  few  and  pale, 
From  the  heart  deep  passion  gushes. 

II. 

Far  away  thou  view'st  the  stars, 

Where  blue  girdling  mountains  bound  thee, 
Where  the  distant  cataract  jars. 

And  old  forests  sigh  around  thee; 
While  with  me  the  moon's  soft  rays 

On  the  rippling  brine  are  gleaming; 
On  each  sinking  star  I  gaze, 

O'er  the  western  hill-tops  beaming. 

III. 

When  from  me  their  glimmerings  fade, 

They  but  seem  to  hasten  near  thee ; 
Oft  my  heart  implores  their  aid. 

Many  a  murmur'd  vow  to  bear  thee; 
Still  as  rolls  the  sparkling  sphere, 

Blessings  fast  to  thee  are  flying, 
Every  star  a  messeneer 

Of  a  love  unchang  d,  undying ! 
iVovulMce,  (A.  I.,)  Jiity,  184a  CLAasHCB  Hsebbet. 
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The  years  1835  and  1836  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  Western 
settler  —  and  perhaps  by  some  few  people  at  the  East,  too  —  as  the 
period  when  the  madness  of  speculation  in  lands  had  reached  a  point 
to  which  no  historian  of  the  time  will  ever  be  able  to  do  justice.  A 
faithful  picture  of  those  wild  days  would  subject  the  roost  veracious 
chronicler  to  the  charge  of  exaggeration ;  and  our  great-grand -chil- 
dren can  hope  to  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  infatuation  which  led 
away  their  forefathers,  only  by  the  study  of  such  detached  facts  as 
may  be  noted  down  by  those  in  whose  minds  the  feeling  recollection 
of  the  delusion  is  still  fresh.  Perhaps  when  our  literary  existence 
shall  have  become  sufficiently  confirmed  to  call  for  the  collection  of 
Ana,  something  more  may  be  gleaned  from  the  correspondence  in 
which  were  embodied  the  exultings  of  the  successful,  and  the  lamen- 
tations of  the  disappointed.  But  for  the  present,  let  us  not  neglect  to 
store  in  the  enduring  pages  of  the  Knickerbocker  even  the  slight- 
est reminiscences  connected  with  the  first  gigantic  bubbld  from  which 
our  country  has  suffered. 

*  Seeing  is  believing,'  certainly,  in  most  cases ;  but  in  the  days  of 
the  land-fever  we  who  were  in  the  midst  of  the  infected  district 
scarcely  found  it  so.  The  whirl,  the  fervor,  the  flutter,  the  ra- 
pidity of  step,  the  sparkling  of  eyes,  the  beating  of  hearts,  the 
striking  of  hands,  the  utter  abandon  of  the  hour,  were  incredible, 
inconceivable.  The  *  man  of  one  idea*  was  every  where  :  no  man 
had  two.  He  who  had  no  money,  begged,  borrowed,  or  stole  it;  he 
who  had,  thought  he  made  a  generous  sacrifice,  if  he  lent  it  at  cent  per 
cent.  The  tradesman  forsook  his  shop ;  the  farmer  his  plough  y 
the  merchant  his  counter ;  the  lawyer  his  office ;  nay,  the  minister 
his  desk,  to  join  the  general  chase.  Even  the  school-master,  in  his 
longing  to  be  '  abroad'  with  the  rest,  laid  down  his  birch,  or  in  the 
flun-y  of  his  hopes,  plied  it  with  diminished  unction : 

'Tramp  !  tramp !  along  the  land  the7  rode, 
Splash !  splash !  along  the  sea  !* 

The  man  with  one  leg,  or  he  that  had  none,  could  at  least  get  on 
board  a  steamer,  and  make  for  Chicago  or  Milwaukee ;  the  strongs 
the  able,  but  above  all,  the  *  enterprising,'  set  out  with  his  pocket- 
map  and  his  pocket-compass,  to  thread  the  dim  woods,  and  see  with 
bis  own  eyes.  Who  would  waste  time  in  planting,  in  building,  in 
hammering  iron,  in  making  shoes,  when  the  path  to  wealth  lay  wide 
and  flowery  before  him  ? 

A  ditcher  was  hired  by  the  job  to  do  a  certain  piece  of  work  in  his 
line.     *  Well,  John,  did  you  make  any  thing  V 

'  Pretty  well ;  I  cleared  about  two  dollars  a  day :  but  I  should 
have  made  more  by  standing  round  ;*•  i.  e.,  watching  the  land-market 

for  bargains. 

^^_^_^_,^__^^_^_____^  ,^.^__^_________^ ..  I.  ..  ■  ■  I  a 

♦  Verbatim. 
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This  favorite  occupation  of  all  classes  was  followed  by  its  legiti- 
mate consequences.  Farmers  were  as  fond  of  '  standing  round'  as 
any  body;  and  when  harvest  time  came,  it  was  discovered  that 
many  had  quite  forgotten  that  the  best  land  requires  sowing ;  and 
grain,  and  of  course  other  articles  of  general  necessity,  rose  to  an 
unprecedented  price.  The  hordes  of  travellers  flying  through  the 
country  in  all  directions,  were  often  cited  as  the  cause  of  the 
distressing  scarcity ;  but  the  true  source  must  be  sought  in  the 
diversion,  or  rather  suspension,  of  the  industry  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. Be  this  as  it  may,  of  the  wry  faces  made  at  the  hard  fare, 
the  travellers  contributed  no  inconsiderable  portion  ;  for  they  were 
generally  city  gentlemen,  or  at  least  gentlemen  who  had  lived  long 
enough  in  the  city  to  have  learned  to  prefer  oysters  to  salt  pork. 
This  checked  not  their  ardor,  however,  for  the  golden  glare  before 
their  eyes  had  power  to  neutralize  the  hue  of  all  present  objects. 
On  they  pressed,  with  headlong  zeal :  the  silent  and  pathless  forest, 
the  deep  miry  marsh,  the  gloom  of  night,  and  the  fires  of  noon,  be- 
held alike  the  march  of  the  speculator.  Such  searching  of  trees  for 
town  lines !  Such  ransacking  of  the  woods  for  section  corners, 
ranges,  and  base  lines!  Such  anxious  care  in  identifying  spots  pos- 
sessing particular  advantages  !  And  then,  alas !  after  all,  such  pre- 
cious blunders! 

These  blunders  called  into  action  another  class  of  operators,  who 
became  popularly  known  as  *  land-lookers.'  These  met  you  at  every 
turn,  ready  to  furnish  *  water-power,'  *  pine-lots,'  •  choice  farming 
tracts,'  or  any  thing  else,  at  a  moment's  notice.  Bar-rooms  and  street- 
corners  swarmed  with  these  prowling  gentry.  It  was  impossible  to 
mention  any  part  of  the  country  which  they  had  not  personally  sur- 
veyed. They  would  tell  you,  with  the  gravity  of  astrologers,  what  sort  of 
timber  predominated  on  any  given  tract,  drawing  sage  deductions  as 
to  the  capabilities  of  xhe  soil.  Did  you  incline  to  city  property  ?  Lo !  a 
splendid  chart,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  some  unequalled  site, 
and  your  confidential  friend,  the  land-looker,  able  to  tell  you  more 
than  all  about  it,  or  to  accompany  you  to  the  happy  spot ;  though  that 
he  would  not  advise ;  '  bad  roads,'  '  nothing  fit  to  eat,'  etc. ;  and  all 
this  from  a  purely  disinterested  solicitude  for  your  welfare. 

-  These  amiable  individuals  were,  strange  to  tell,  no  favorites  with 
the  actual  settlers.  If  they  disliked  the  gentleman  speculator,  they 
hated  with  a  perfect  hatred  him  who  aided  by  his  local  knowledge 
the  immense  purchases  of  non-residents.  These  short-sighted  and 
prejudiced  persons  forgot  the  honor  and  distinction  which  must  result 
from  their  insignificant  farms  being  surrounded  by  the  possessions 
of  the  magnates  of' the  land.  They  saw  only  the  solitude  which 
would  probably  be  entailed  on  them  for  years  ;  and  it  was  counted 
aqtual  treason  in  a  settler  to  give  any  facilities  to  the  land-looker,  of 
whatever  grade.  *  Let  the  land-shark  do  his  own  hunting ;  was  their 
frequent  reply  to  applications  of  this  kind  ;  and  some  thought  them 
quite  right.  Yet  this '  state  of  feeling  among  the  Hard-handed,  was 
not  without  its  inconvenient  results  to  city  gentlemen,  as  witness  the 
ease  of  our  friend  Mr.  Willoughby,  a  very  prim  and  smart  bachelor, 
from  

It  was  when  the  whirlwind  was  at  its  height,  that  a  gentleman 
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wearing  the  air  of  a  bank-director,  at  the  very  least  —  in  other  words, 
that  of  an  uncommonly  fat  pigeon  — drew  bridle  at  the  bars  in  front 

of  one  of  the  roughest  log  houses  in  the  county  of .     The 

horse  and  his  rider  were  loaded  with  all  those  unnecessary  defences, 
and  cumbrous  comforts,  which  the  fashion  of  the  time  prescribed  in 
such  cases.  Blankets,  valise,  saddle-bags,  and  holsters  nearly  covered 
the  steed ;  a  most  voluminous  en  wrapment  of  India-rubber  cloth  com- 
pletely enveloped  the  rider.  The  gallant  sorrel  seemed  indeed  fit 
for  his  burden.     He  looked  as  if  he  might  have  swam  any  stream  in 

Michigan  : 

'Barded  from  counter  to  tait, 
And  the  rider  aroiM  complete  in  mail ;' 

yet  he  seemed  a  little  jaded,  and  hung  his  head  languidly,  while  his 
master  accosted  the  tall  and  meagre  tenant  of  the  log  cabin. 

This  individual  and  his  dwelling  resembled  each  other,  in  an  unusual 
degree.  The  house  was,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  roughest ;  its  ribs 
scarcely  half  filled  in  with  clay  ;  its  '  looped  and  windowed  ragged- 
ness'  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  tattered  cotton  sheets  which 
had  long  done  duty  as  glass,  and  which  now  fluttered  in  every  breeze ; 
its  roof  of  oak  shingles,  warped  into  every  possible  curve ;  and  its 
stick  chimney,  so  like  its  owner's  hat,  open  at  the  top,  and  jammed 
in  at  the  sides ;  all  shadowed  forth  the  contour  and  equipments  of  the 
exceedingly  easy  and  self-satisfied  person  who  leaned  on  the  fence, 
and  snapped  his  long  cart-whip,  while  he  gave  such  answers  as  suited 
him  to  the  gentleman  in  the  India-rubbers,  taking  especial  care  not 
to  invite  him  to  alight. 

*  Can   you  tell  me,  my  friend, •—  *  civilly  began  Mr.  Wil- 

loughby. 

'  Oh  !  friend  !'  interrupted  the  settler;  '  who  told  you  I  was  your 
friend  1     Friends  is  scuss  in  these  paits.' 

*  You  have  at  least  no  reason  to  be  otherwise,*  replied  the  traveller, 
who  was  blessed  with  a  very  patient  temper,  especially  where  there 
was  no  use  in  getting  angry. 

*  I  do  n't  know  that,'  was  the  reply.  '  What  fetch'd  you  into  these 
woods  V 

'  If  I  should  say  'my  horse,'  the  answer  would  perhaps  be  as  civil 
as  the  question.* 

'  Jist  as  you  like,'  said  the  other,  turning  on  his  heel,  and  walking 
off. 

*  I  wished  merely  to  ask  you,*  resumed  Mr.  Willoughby,  talking 
after  the  nonchalant  son  of  the  forest,  *  whether  this  is  Mr.  Pepper's 
land.' 

*  How  do  you  know  it  an*t  mine  ] 

*  I  'm  not  likely  to  know,  at  present,  it  seems,'  said  the  traveller, 
whose  patience  was  getting  a  little  frayed.  And  taking  out  his  mem^ 
orandum-book,  he  ran  over  his  minutes  :  '  South  half  of  north-west 

quarter  of  section  fourteen *    Your  name  is  Leander  Pepper, 

is  it  not  V 

*  Where  did  you  get  so  much  news  T    You  a'  n*t  the  sheriff,  be  ye  V 
'Pop  !'  screamed  a  white-headed  urchin  from  the  house,  'Mttm 

says  supper 's  ready.' 

*  So  ain't  I,'  replied  the  papa ;  '  I  've  got  all  my  chorea  to  do  yet/ 
VOL.  xvi.  S8 
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And  be  busied  himself  at  a  log  pig-stye  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  half  as  large  as  the  dwelling-house.  Here  he  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  a  squealing  multitude,  with  whom  he  seemed  to  hold  a 
regular  conversation. 

Mr.  Willoughby  looked  at  the  westering  sun,  which  was  not  far 
above  the  dense  wall  of  trees  which  shut  in  the  small  clearing;  then 
at  the  heavy  clouds  which  advanced  from  the  north,  thfeatening  a 
stormy  night ;  then  at  his  watch,  and  then  at  his  note-book ;  and  aner 
all,  at  his  predicament  —  on  the  whole,  svn  unpleasant  prospect.  But 
at  this  moment  a  female  face  showed  itself  at  the  door.  Our  travel- 
ler's memory  reverted  at  once  to  the  testimony  of  Led  yard  and 
Mungo  Park;  and  he  had  also  some  floating  and  indistinct  poetical 
recollections  of  woman's  being  useful  when  a  man  was  in  difficulties, 
though  hard  to  please  at  other  times.  The  result  of  these  reminis- 
cences, which  occupied  a  precious  second,  was,  that  Mr.  Willoughby 
dismounted,  fastened  his  horse  to  the  fence,  and  advanced  with  a 
brave  and  determined  air,  to  throw  himself  .upon  female  kindness 
and  sympathy. 

He  naturally  looked  at  the  lady,  as  he  approached  the  door,  but  she 
did  not  return  the  compliment.  She  looked  at  the  pigs,  and  talked 
to  the  children,  and  Mr.  Willoughby  had  time  to  observe  that  she  was 
the  very  duplicate  of  her  husband ;  as  tall,  as  bony,  as  ragged,  and 
twice  as  cross-looking. 

'  Malviny  Jane  !'  she  exclaimed,  in  no  dulcet  treble,  '  be  done  a- 
paddlin'  in  that  'ere  water !     If  I  come  there,  I  '11 ' 

*  You  'd  better  look  at  Sophrony,  I  guess  !'  was  the  reply. 

•  Why,  what 's  she  a-doin'  V 

•  Well,  I  guess  if  you  look,  you  '11  see  !'  responded  Miss  Malvina, 
coolly,  as  she  passed  into  the  house,  leaving  at  every  step  a  full 
impression  of  her  foot  in  the  same  black  mud  that  covered  her  sister 
from  head  to  foot. 

The  latter  was  saluted  with  a  hearty  cufiT,  as  she  emerged  from  the 
puddle  ;.  and  it  was  just  at  the  propitious  moment  when  her  shrill 
howl  aroused  the  echoes,  that  Mr.  Willoughby,  having  reached  the 
threshold,  was  obliged  to  set  about  making  the  agreeable  to  the 
roamma.     And  he  called  up  for  the  occasion  all  his  politeness. 

*  I  believe  I  must  become  an  intruder  on  your  hospitality  for  the 
iiiffht,  madam,'  he  began.  The  dame  still  looked  at  the  pigs.  Mr. 
Willoughby  tried  again,  in  less  courtly,  phrase. 

'  Will  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  lodge  me  to-night,  ma  'am  1  I 
have  been  disappointed  in  my  search  for  a  hunting-party,  whom  I 
kd  engaged  to  meet,  and  the  night  threatens  a  storm.' 

'  I  do irt  know  nothin'  about  it;  you  must  ask  the  old  man,'  said 
the  lady,  now  for  the  first  time  taking  a  survey  of  the  new  comer ; 
'  with  my  will,  we  *ll  lodge  nobody.' 

This  was  not  very  encouraging,  but  it  was  a  poor  night  for  the 
woods,  so  our  traveller  persevered,  and  making  so  bold  a  push  for  the 
door  that  the  lady  was  obliged  to  retreat  a  little,  he  entered,  and  said 
he  would  await  her  husband's  coming. 

And  in  truth  he  could  scarcely  blame  the  cool  reception  he  had 
experienced,  when  he  beheld  the  state  of  affairs  within  those  muddy 
precincts.     The  room  was  large,  but  it  swarmed  with  human  beings. 
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The  huge  open  fire-place,  with  its  hearth  of  rough  stone,  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  of  one  end  of  the  apaitment ;  and  near  it  stood  a 
long  cradle,  containing  a  pair  of  twins,  who  cried  —  a  sort  of  hopeless 
cry,  as  if  they  knew  it  would  do  no  good,  yet  could  not  help  it.  The 
schoolmaster,  (it  was  his  week,)  sat  reading  a  tattered  novel,  and 
rocking  the  cradle  occasionally,  when  the  children  ciied  too  loud. 
An  old  grey-headed  Indian  was  curiously  crouched  over  a  large  tub, 
shelling  corn  on  the  edge  of  a  hoe ;  but  he  ceased  his  noisy  employ- 
ment when  he  saw  the  stranger ;  for  no  Indian  will  ever  willingly  bo 
seen  at  work,  though  sometimes  compelled,  by  the  fear  of  starvation, 
or  the  longing  for  whiskey,  to  degrade  himself  by  labor.  Near  the 
only  window  was  placed  the  work-bench  and  entire  paraphernalia  of 
the  shoe-maker,  who  in  these  regions  travels  from  bouse  to  house, 
shoeing  the  family  and  mending  the  harness  as  he  goes,  with  various 
interludes  of  songs  and  jokes,  ever  new  and  acceptable.  This  one, 
who  was  a  little  bald,  twinkling-eyed  fellow,  made  the  smoky  raflera 
ring  with  the  burden  of  that  favorite  ditty  of  the  west : 

'  All  kinds  of  game  to  hunt,  my  boys,  also  the  buck  and  doe. 
All  down  by  the  banks  of  the  river  0-hi-o ;' 

and  children  of  all  sizes,  clattering  in  all  keys,  completed  the  pic- 
ture and  the  concert. 

The  supper-table,  which  maintained  its  place  in  the  midst  of  this 
living  and  restless  mass,  might  remind  one  of  the  square  stone  lying 
bedded  in  the  bustling  leaves  of  the  acanthus ;  but  the  associations 
would  be  any  but  those  of  Corinthian  elegance.  The  only  object  which 
at  that  moment  diversified  its  dingy  surface,  was  an  iron  hoop,  into 
which  the  mistress  of  the  feast  proceeded  to  turn  a  quantity  of  smo- 
king hot  potatoes,  adding  afterward  a  bowl  of  salt,  another  of  pork 
fat,  by  courtesy  denominated  gravy:  plates  and  knives  dropped  in 
afterward,  at  the  discretion  of  the  company. 

Another  call  of  *  Pop !  pop !'  brought  in  the  host  from  the  pig- 
stye  ;  the  heavy  rain  which  had  now  began  to  fall,  having  no  doubt 
expedited  the  performance  of  the  chores.  Mr.  Willoughby,  who  had 
established  himself  resolutely,  took  advantage  of  a  very  cloudy  as- 
sent from  the  proprietor,  to  lead  his  horse  to  a  shed,  and  to  deposit 
in  a  corner  his  cumbrous  outer  gear ;  while  the  company  used  in 
turn  the  iron  skillet  which  served  as  a  wash-basin,  dipping  the  water 
from  a  large  trough  outside,  overflowing  with  the  abundant  drippings 
of  the  eaves.  Those  who  had  no  pocket-handkerchiefs,  contented 
themselves  with  a  nondescript  article  which  seemed  to  stand  for  the 
family  towel ;  and  when  this  ceremony  was  concluded,  all  seriously 
addressed  themselves  to  the  demolition  of  the  potatoes.  The  grown 
people  were  accommodated  with  chairs  and  chests  ;  the  children  pro- 
secuted a  series  of  flying  raids  upon  the  good  cheer,  snatching  a  potato 
now  and  then  as^  they  could  find  an  opening  under  the  raised  arm  of 
one  of  the  family,  and  then  retreating  to  the  chimney  corner,  tossing 
the  hot  prize  from  h^nd  to  hand,  and  blowing  it  stoutly  the  while. 
The  old  Indian  had  disappeared. 

To  our  citizen,  though  he  felt  inconveniently  hungry,  this  primi- 
tive meal  seemed  a  little  meagre  ;  and  he  ventured  to  ask  if  he  could 
not  be  accommodated  with  some  tea. 
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*  An*t  my  victuals  good  enough  for  you  V 

<  Oh  !  —  the  potatoes  are  excelleut,  but  I  'm  very  fond  of  tea.' 

'  So  be  I,  but  I  can't  have  every  thing  I  want  —  can  you  V 

This  produced  a  laugh  from  the  shoe-maker,  who  seemed  to  think 
his  patron  very  witty,  while  the  school-master,  not  knowing  but  the 
stranger  might  happen  to  be  one  of  his  examiners  next  year,  pro- 
duced only  a  faint  giggle,  and  then  reducing  his  countenance  instantly 
to  an  awful  gravity,  helped  himself  to  his  seventh  potato. 

The  rain  which  now  poured  violently,  not  only  outside  but  through 
many  a  crevice  in  the  roof,  naturally  kept  Mr.  Willoughby  cool ;  and 
finding  that  dry  potatoes  gave  him  the  hiccups,  he  withdrew  from  the 
table,  and  seating  himself  on  the  shoe-maker's  bench,  took  a  survey 
of  his  quarters. 

Two  double-beds,  and  the  long  cradle,  seemed  all  the  sleeping  ap- 
paratus ;  but  there  was  a  ladder  which  doubtless  led  to  a  lodging 
above.  The  sides  of  the  room  were  hung  with  abundance  of  decent 
clothing,  and  the  dresser  was  well  stored  with  the  usual  articles, 
among  which  a  tea-pot  and  canister  shone  conspicuous,  so  that  the 
appearance  of  inhospitality  could  not  arise  from  poverty,  and  Mr. 
Willoughby  concluded  to  set  it  down  to  the  account  of  rustic  igno- 
rance. 

The  eating  ceased  not  until  the  hoop  was  empty,  and  theti  th^ 
company  arose  and  stretched  themselves,  and  began  to  guess  it  was 
about  time  to  go  to  bed.  Mr.  Willoughby  inquired  what  was  to  be 
done  with  his  horse. 

'  Well !  I  s'pose  he  can  stay  where  he  is.' 

'  But  what  can  he  have  to  eat  V 

*  I  reckon  you  won't  get  nothing  for  him,  without  you  turn  him  out 
on  the  mash.' 

*  He  would  get  off,  to  a  certainty  !* 
'  Tie  his  legs.' 

The  unfortunate  traveller  argued  in  vain.  Hay  was  '  scuss,'  and 
potatoes  were  'scusser;'  and  in  short  the  '  mash'  was  the  only  re- 
source, and  these  natural  meadows  afford  but  poor  picking  after  the 
first  of  October.  But  to  the  '  mash'  was  the  good,  steed  despatched, 
ingloriously  hampered,  with  the  privilege  of  munching  wild  grass  in 
the  rain,  after  his  day's  journey. 

Then  came  the  question  of  lodging  for  his  master.  The  lady,  who 
had  by  this  time  drawn  out  a  trundle-bed,  and  packed  it  full  of  chil- 
dren, said  there  was  no  bed  for  him,  unless  he  could  sleep  '  up  cham- 
ber* with  the  bovs. 

Mr.  Willoughby  declared  that  he  should  make  out  very  well  with 
a  blanket  by  the  fire. 

*  Well !  just  as  you  like  j'  said  his  host,  *  but  Solomon  sleeps  there, 
and  if  you  like  to  sleep  by  Solomon,  it  is  more  than  /should.' 

This  was  the  name  of  the  old  Indian,  and  Mr.  Willoughby  once 
more  cast  woful  glances  toward  the  ladder. 

But  now  the  school- master,  who  seemed  rather  disposed  to  be 
civil,  declared  that  he  could  sleep  very  well  in  the  long  cradle,  and 
would  relinquish  his  place  beside  the  shoe-maker  to  the  guest,  who 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  this  arrangement,  which  was 
fmch  as  was  most  usual  in  those  times. 
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The  storm  continued  through  the  night,  and  many  a  crash  in  the 
woods  attested  its  power.  The  sound  of  a  sturin  in  the  dense  forest 
is  almost  precisely  similar  to  that  of  a  heavy  surge  hreaking  on  a  rocky 
beach  ;  and  when  our  traveller  slept,  it  was  only  to  dream  of  wreck 
and  disaster  at  sea,  and  to  wake  in  horror  and  affright.  The  wild 
rain  drove  in  at  every  crevice,  and  wet  the  poor  children  in  the  loft, 
so  tlioroughly,  that  they  crawled  shivering  down  the  laddef,  and 
stretched  themselves  on  the  hearth,  regardless  of  Solomon,  who  had 
returned  after  the  others  were  in  bed. 

But  morning  came  at  last ;  and  our  friend,  who  had  no  desire  far- 
ther to  test  the  vaunted  hospitality  of  a  western  settler,  was  not  among 
the  latest  astir.  The  storm  had  partially  subsided  ;  and  although  the 
clouds  still  lowered  angrily,  and  his  saddle  had  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  a  leak  in  the  roof  during  the  night,  Mr.  Willou,i;hby  resolved  to 

Eush  on  as  far  as  the  next  clearing,  at  least,  hoping  for  something  for 
x^akfast  beside  potatoes  juad  salt.  It  took  him  a  weary  while  to  find 
his  horse,  aud  v^heii  he  had  saddled  him,  and  strapped  uu  hib  vaiiuus 
accoutrements,  he  entered  the  house,  and  inquired  what  he  was  to 
pay  for  his  entertainment  —  laying  somewhat  of  a  stress  on  the  last 
word. 

His  host,  nothing  daunted,  replied  that  he  guessed  he  would  let 
him  off  for  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Willoughby  took  out  his  purse,  and  as  he  placed  a  silver  dol- 
lar in  the  leathern  palm  outspread  to  receive  it,  happening  to  look 
toward  the  hearth,  aud  perceiving  the  preparations  for  a  very  sub- 
stantial breakfast,  the  long  pent-up  vexation  burst  forth. 

•I  really  must  say,  Mr.  Pepper  — —  *  ho  began  :  his  tone  was  cer- 
tainly that  of  an  angry  man,  but  it  only  made  his  host  laugh. 

*  If  this  is  your  boasted  western  hospitality,  I  can  tell  you ' 

'  You  *d  better  tell  me  what  the  dickens  you  are  peppering  me  up 
this  fashion  for !  My  name  is  n't  Pepper,  no  more  than  yours  is  ! 
May  be  that  is  your  name  ;  you  seem  pretty  warm.' 

*  Your  name  not  Pepper !  Pray  what  is  it,  then  V 

'Ah  !  there  's  the  thing  now!  You  land-hunters  ought  to  know 
sich  things  without  asking.' 

'  Land-hunter !     I  'm  no  land-hunter  !' 

•Well!  you  're  a  land-shark,  then -«•  swallowin'  up  poor  men's 
farms.     The  less  I  see  of  such  cattle,  the  better  I  'm  pleased.' 

*  Confound  you  !'  said  Mr.  Willoughby,  who  waxed  warm,  '  I  tell 
you  I  've  nothing  to  do  with  land.  I  would  n't  take  your  whole  state 
for  a  gift.' 

*  What  did  you  tell  my  woman'you  was  ajand-hunter  for,  then  V 
And  now  tho  whole  matter  became  clear  in  a  moment ;  and  it  was 

found  that  Mr.  Willoughby's  equipment,  with  the  mention  of  a  'hun- 
ting party,'  had  completely  misled  both  host  and  hostess.  And  to  do 
them  justice,  never  were  regret  and  vexation  more  heartily  ex- 
pressed. 

*  You  need  n't  judgeour  new-country  folks^y  me,'  said  Mr. Handy, 
for  such  proved  to  be  his  name ;  '  any  man  in  these  paits  would 
as  soon  bite  off  his  own  nose,  as  to  snub  a  civil  traveller  that  wanted  a 
supper  and  a  night's  lodging.  But  some  how  or  other,  your  lots  o' 
fixin/  and  your  askin'  after  that  'ere  Pepper  —  one  of  the  worst  land-' 
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sharks  we  've  ever  had  here  —  made  me  mad ;  and  I  know  I  treated 
you  worse  than  an  Indian.' 

'  Humph  !'  said  Solomon. 

'  But/  continued  the  host/  you  shall  see  whether  my  old  woman 
can't  set  a  good  breakfast,  when  she  's  a  mind  to.  Come,  you  shan't 
stir  a  step  till  you've  had  breakfast;  and  just  take  back  this  plaguey 
dollar.     I  wonder  it  did  n't  burn  my  fingers  when  I  took  it !' 

Mrs.  Handy  set  forth  her  very  best,  and  a  famous  breakfast  it  was, 
considering  the  times.  And  before  it  was  finished,  the  hunting  party 
made  their  appearance,  having  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  their 
companion,  who  had  made  no  very  uncommon  mistake  as  to  section 
corners  and  town-lines. 

'  I'll  tell  ye  what,'  said  Mr.  Handy,  confidentially,  as  the  cavalcade 
with  its  baggage-ponies,  loaded  with  tents,  gun -cases,  and  hampers  of 
provisions,  was  getting  into  order  for  a  march  to  the  prairies,  *  I  '11 
tell  ye  what ;  if  you  've  occasion  to  stop  any  where  in  the  Bush,  you'd 
better  tell  'em  at  the  first  goin'  off  that  you  a'  p't  land-hunters.' 

But  Mr.  Willoughby  had  already  had  '  a  caution.' 


LINES      WRITTEN       IN      AFFLICTION. 

Onb  effort  more,  my  soul !  one  effort  more! 

One  object,  yet  more  pure,  for  all  thy  love! 

One  change,  from  all  now  dead  or  lost  on  earth, 

To  the  immaculate,  unfailing  Soubcb 

Of  Life,  of  Hope,  of  Purity,  of  Joy  j 

Of  all  that  ever  graced  this  world  m  love, 

Or  beamed  resplendent  through  the  radiant  spheres. 

Of  a'l  that  ever  yet  ipcw  Love  or  Truth, 

Wisdom,  or  Honor,  in  the  Heavens  above, 

Or  in  the  Earth  beneath !  one  effort  more ! 

Love  God  —  and  bless,  and  bend  before  his  power, 

And  kiss  his  rod,  and  own  that  Hb  is  just, 

And  merciful  as  just ;  perfect  in  all ! 

Oh  look  around  thee,  on  thy  side,  above, 

Beneath,  and  oft  within  thine  inmost  self 

Turn  thou  the  mental  Eye;  and  wonder  long 

At  that  immeasurable  Love,  wherein 

Thou  liv'st  and  mov'st ;  that  spiritual  light, 

Which  clothes  thy  breast  with  its  own  hallowed  glow, 

As  beams  the  Rambow  on  the  sullen  rock 

Beside  the  solitary  Waterfall ! 

Searching  an  entrance,  with  its  hues  of  Heaven, 

Where  voice  of  human  love  was  never  heard  : 

Or  like  the  JElose  upon  the  thankless  thorn, 

That  never  dreams  its  burthen  is  a  Clueen ! 

Or  like  the  dew  upon  the  desert  shore, 

Wasting  its  precious  sweetness,  night  by  night, 

And  yet  returning  when  the  Day  departs. 

Constant,  as  if  it  nourished  Eden's  ffowers ! 

Oh  raise  thy  thoughts  toward  thy  Heavenly  King ! 
Let  not  His  quickening  grace  be  wholly  lost ; 
Perchance  ev'n  yet  thy  wilderness  may  bloom 
Beneath  His  smile,  and  blossom  as  the  Rx^se! 
My  soul !  whom  hast  thou  in  the  Heavens  like  Him  7 
Or  on  the  earth  to  be  coraparM  to  Him  1 
Are  not  thine  Idols  (alien  /  —  one  by  one. 
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Thy  bloom,  thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  friends,  thy  pride, 

Thy  ready  confidence,  ihy  force  of  mind  — 

Have  they  not  all  departed  ?    What  is  left  7 

What  idle  meteor  lures  thee  back  to  dust 

From  Him,  to  whom  thy  happier  thoughts  aspire? 

Raise  thee,  oh,  raise  thee !  quit  this  vacant  Star, 

Mount  with  the  morning  to  the  Gates  of  Heaven, 

There  plead,  and  hope  ;  confide,  and  be  forgiven  I 

So  shall  thy  present  Sorrow  turn  to  Joy 

Ineffable ;  and  the  dark  cloud  of  grief 

Shall  pass  from  off  the  far^e  of  thy  sad  breast, 

Before  the  smile  of  His  eirulfi:ent  Love; 

His,  thine  ascended  Saviour^^  beam  of  Grace! 

Thy  life  shall  wear  a  charm  unknown  before. 

And  with  the  Royal  Psalmist  sbalt  thou  sing 

In  holy  rapture^  to  Affliction's  praise! 


JOHN  Waterji. 


SKETCHES  OP  A  TRIP  TO  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 


BT     H.     R.    SCHOOLCRirT. 


CoHU'Ialand^  Jugmai  \i. 

The  coast  of  the  lake,  west  of  Grand  Island,  exhibits  a  noble 
series  of  bays,  curves/and  islands,  which  it  would  require  a  topogra- 
pher to  delineate,  and  a  painter  to  depict.  We  came  here,  however, 
only  to  gaze  and  admire ;  and  we  gazed  without  tiring,  till  the  sun 
went  down  in  the  world  of  waters  before  us,  and  the  mountains  threw 
their  dark  drapery  of  shadows  over  the  scene.  As  night  came  on, 
the  men  rowed  us  into  one  of  the  most  romantic  inlets  in  the  world, 
studded  with  islands  of  moss-covered  granite,  fringed  with  pines.  We 
encamped  in  a  quiet  little  sub-bay  of  this  inlet,  near  Granite  Point, 
so  completely  shut  out  from  the  great  ocean  of  storms  near  us,  that 
Its  very  solitude  inspired  a  hallowed  feeling.  And  when  darkness 
approached,  the  generous  camp-fire  of  blazing  pine,  which  the  men 
kindled,  cast  such  a  stix>ng  glare  of  scarlet  light  on  the  contiguous 
objects,  as  would  require  all  the  powers  of  one  of  the  old  masters  of 
the  pencil  to  imitate. 

We  passed  the  night  in  this  fairy  spot,  with  the  conic  pinnacle  of 
the  Totosh  Mountain  in  the  back-ground ;  and  were  only  disturbed 
by  a  flock  of  brant,  which  lighted  on  the  pines  near  us ;  a  scene  that 
put  our  boatmen,  who  had  guns,  to  their  mettle ;  but  although  a 
number  of  shots  were  fired,  the  result  added  nothing  to  our  travel- 
ling larder.  We  were  pleased,  in  the  morning,  to  find  the  lake  calm, 
with  a  light  breeze  off  shore ;  for  it  had  been  our  plan,  in  the  evening, 
to  visit  a  dimly-seen  island,  lying  off  this  part  of  the  coast,  should  the 
weather  prove  fair.  Our  Indian  guides  told  us  that  this  island  had 
never  been  visited  by  white  men,  except  in  two  instances,  both  of 
which  consisted  of  Courierf  de  Bois,  or  fur-traders,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  their  track,  by  contrary  winds  and  floating  ice,  and 
thus  escaped  destruction.  Preparatory  to  this  adventure,  our  barge 
was  drawn  ashore,  turned  over,  washed  out,  and  thoroughly  re-pitched 
and  payed  over,  and  then  re-launched  and  re-loaded,  with  all  conve- 
nient speed.     Meantime,  the  formalities  of  a  breakfast,  under  the 
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heavens,  were  finished,  and  we  embarked,  with  light  hearts,  for  the 
unexplored  island. 

Columbus  himself  could  not  have  felt  more  deeply  the  interest  of 
novelty,  than  did  our  whole  party,  particularly  the  children,  whose 
eyes  glistened  with  sensations  of  new  delight.  As  soon  as  we  had 
fairly  wound  ourselves  out  of  the  involutions  nf  the  inlet,  the  object 
presented  itself  as  a  distant  speck  on  the  horizon,  but  was  not  at  all 
times  equally  visible.  We  could  discover  with  a  glass,  as  we 
approached,  that  it  was  rocky  and  precipitous,  with  a  few  large  trees. 
We  were  not  aware  of  any  mist  in  the  atmosphere,  until  the  fact  was 
rendered  apparent  by  the  looming  of  the  island.  All  at  once,  as  if 
by  magic,  the  rocks  and  trees  squared  themselves  up,  and  assumed, 
at  one  time  the  appearance  of  a  ship  under  sail,*  and  at  another,  of  a 
castle  with  banners.  From  the  last  trait,  we  applie/l  a  name  to  it. 
All  this  vanished,  before  we  came  near  enough  to  see  things  plainly 
with  the  naked  eye  ;  and  instead  of  castles  and  canvass,  we  gazed  on 
bold  masses  of  dark  rock,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  depth  of  the  lake, 
and  terminating  in  two  blunt  cliffs,  separated  by  a  wooded  depression 
or  small  valley.  So  far  as  the  storm-dash  of  the  waters  reached,  the 
rocks  were  worn  smooth,  but  above  that  line,  they  exhibited  their 
natural  irregularity  of  surface,  covered  with  the  lichen,  locally  called 
tripe  de  roche.  This  abruptness  and  elevation  appeared  to  forbid  the 
idea  of  effecting  a  landing.  Gulls  set  up  their  wild  screams^  as  we 
swept  round  the  west  and  north-west  cliffs.  Not  a  handVbreadth 
of  beach  or  pebble  could  be  discovered,  or  was  eventually  found. 
The  whole  island  turned  out  to  be  a  volcanic  formation,  consisting  of 
trap  and  syenite.  I  got  out  on  a  point  of  rock  to  explore,  directing 
the  men  to  keep  round  on  the  north  side,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
aperture  into  which  the  boat  might  be  pushed.  In  this  they  sue-  ^ 
.  ceeded,  having  entered  the  area  of  trap  dyke,  from  which  the  tem- 
pests had  washed  out  the  fractured  basaltic  rock.  This  dyke  was 
wide  and  deep  enough  to  admit  the  boat  freely  ;  and  what  added  to 
the  convenience  of  landing,  was  the  step-like  recession  of  the  rock, 
as  it  extended  inland,  which  permitted  the  whole  pany  to  get  ashore. 
The  only  danger  to  be  apprehended,  in  this  situation,  arose  from  the 
fear  of  the  wind's  shifting  to  the  North,  in  which  event  it  would 
have  driven  the  waves  of  the  wide  lake  into  this  dyke,  and  rendered 
the  wreck  of  the  boat  inevitable.  On  examination,  it  was  found  to 
be  the  only  opening  around  the  island,  where  a  boat  could  enter. 

A  thermometer  placed  in  the  sun  could  scarcely  have  shown  a 
more  rapid  ascent  of  the  mercurial  column,  than  did  our  spirits  from 
the  moment  of  our  getting  to  the  highest  peak  of  this  romantic  little 
island.  Others  had  been  driven  upon  it  by  force,  but  we  came  of 
good  will,  and  were  certainly  the  first  visitors  who  ever  came  to 
enjoy  from  its  summit  a  prospect  of  the  noble  lake.  Toward  the 
noith,  north-west,  and  north-east,  nothing  met  the  view  but  water 
and  skies,  with  the  light  under-tapestry  of  summer  clouds.  South 
and  south-west,  the  picturesque  shores  of  the  lake  formed  a  rich  and 
varied  view  of  headlands,  capes,  and   mountains.      Prominent  in 

«  Hbnci  sometiixtcsi  cKlled  NoBxxwoir,  by  the  Indiaiis. 
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tbe  group,  were  the  Totosh  and  Cradle-Top  Mountains,  whose  base 
we  had  left  in  the  morning,  and  the  rugged  peaks  of  Granite  Point 
and  Presque  Isle  —  the  latter  constituting  the  geological  Hoboken 
of  Lake  Superior.*  On  looking  down  from  the  cliffs  into  the  water, 
we  could  perceive,  through  the  transparent  medium,  vast  angular 
masses  of  rock,  rising  from  the  unfathomed  depth  of  the  lake.  Horrid 
chasms  appear  in  many  places,  reaching  up  to  the  surface,  particu- 
larly on  the  north-east  side,  which  appeared  to  have  sustained  the 
heaviest  weight  of  the  lake  tempests. 

We  rambled  about  all  parts  of  the  island,  until  the  perceptible 
increase  of  the  breeze  that  carried  us  over,  admonished  us  to  betake 
ourselves  to  the  boat,  and  regain  the  main  land,  without  loss  of  time. 
Like  the  gathering  cry  of  a  bird,  this  sign  brought  us  all  together; 
and  while  preparing  to  honor  a  rustic  meal,  on  the  top  of  the  island, 
each  one  exhibited  the  results  of  his  or  her  discovery,  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  island,  not  omitting  the  children,  who  came  each  with 
an  interrogatory  and  a  '  specimen.'  There  are  some  small  veins  of 
the  micaceous  oxyd,  and  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  in  some  parts  of  the 
syenite.  We  found  some  strawberries  still,  in  shaded  recesses,  on 
the  14th  of  August,  and  a  kind  of  raspberries,  called  Osh-keezh-ig-o- 
min,  or  Eye-berries,  by  the  Indians,  together  with  the  pubescent,  or 
wild  currant.  The  Sorhus  Americana  exists  in  a  luxuriant  state. 
The  hawk  and  gull,  by  their  cries,  appeared  to  look  on  us  as  intru- 
ders on  their  ancient  dominion,  and  several  of  them  paid  dearly  for 
their  turbulence.  i 

Embarking  to  leeward,  we  got  out  into  the  lake  very  handsomely, 
but  soon  found  that  the  men  would  have  to  tug  against  a  head  wind, 
quartering  on  our  larboard  bow.  The  crew  worked,  however,  man" 
fully,  and  we  got  in  to  the  west  curve  of  Granite  Point,  before  sun-^ 
set.     Castle-Island  bears  due  north  from  this  Point. 


CkotoUU  River. 

Castle-Island  formed  the  turning  point  of  our  excursion,  and  the 
principal  object  of  adventure,  but  by  no  means  the  most  striking 
object  of  curiosity*  We  were  much  interested  in  the  scenery  of  the 
contiguous  or  south-western  shores  of  the  lake,  and  came  leisurely 
along  them,  on  our  return  home.  They  are,  from  a  distance,  of 
primitive  construction,  and  exhibit  a  succession  of  mountainous  eleva- 
tions, two  of  the  most  prominent  of  which  have  been  mentioned 
under  their  Indian  names,  the  Breast,  ( Totosh,)  and  the  Cradle-Top. 
The  names  are  quite  appropriate,  taking  into  view  both  shape  and 
juxtaposition,  and  the  association  indicates  that  these  tribes  sometimes 
direct  their  thoughts  to  other  objects  than  war.  I  ascended  the  Totosh 
Mountain  in  1831,  and  found  the  view  from  its  summit  one  of  the 
most  sublime  which  it  has  ever  fallen  to  my  lot  to  behold.  The  lake 
in  all  its  vast  extent,  and  gorgeous  outline,  spreads  out  immediately 
from  its  base  ;  and  the  eye  looks  down  upon  a  panorama  magnificent 
beyond  description !  Directly  in  front  is  an  Archipelago  of  islands 
and  peninsulas,  beyond  which  is  a  liquid  plain,  of  which  no  ocean  can 

*  It  oonsiflta  of  serpentine  rock,  and  the  associated  miaerals. 
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display  a  broader  surface  to  the  eye.  Eastward,  are  seen  the  dis- 
tant white  clifTs  of  Grand  Island  and  the  Pictured  Rocks.  West- 
ward, the  coast  can  be  discerned  as  far  as  the  Huron  Islands,  and 
even  the  Mamelles  of  Kewgwenon,  embracing  a  succession  of  penin- 
sulas, surmounted  with  cliffs,  each  fainter  and  faioter  in  their  outlines, 
until  they  are  blended  with  the  sky,  at  the  distance  of  ninety  miles. 
Southward,  the  eye  falls,  as  it  were,  on  a  sea  of  granite  cones,  rising 
one  beyond  another,  till  they  fill  the  entire  vista.  And  during  this 
view,  the  spectator  stands  on  a  pinnacle  of  but  a  few  rods  area. 
Curious  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  are  said  to  exist,  on  the  face  of  a 
rock,  in  a  part  of  these  mountains. 


Chocolate  River  enters  the  lake  in  the  most  southerly  part  of  a 
bay  extending  four  or  five  leagues  south  of  this  elevation.  As  this 
stream  forms  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  recent  cession  of  territory 
by  the  Indians  to  the  United  States,  and  nothing  was  known  of  its 
character  but  from  the  reports  of  the  natives,  I  had  reasons  for  ex- 
ploring it.  Like  most  of  the  lake  streams,  its  mouth  is  choked  up 
with  sand,  over  which  it  became  necessary  for  the  men  to  drag  the 
barge.  Inside  the  bar,  the  water  is  deep  enough  for  the  anchorage 
of  any  vessel,  and  of  a  clear  blue  color ;  and  its  width  and  volume 
were  found  to  be  such  as  to  indicate  at  once  the  propriety  of  the 
Indian  name,  Critchy  Sebing,  or  the  place  of  the  Great  River.  Great 
it  is,  compared  with  any  other  on  the  lower  part  of  the  lake  ;  and  it 
is  probably  destined,  at  a  future  period,  to  be  occupied  as  one  of  the 
upper  lake  harbors.  The  finest  forests  of  spar  pine  I  have  seen  in 
the  north,  are  found  npon  its  banks.  It  has  a  lively,  strong  current, 
and  by  the  clearness  of  its  waters,  denotes  its  rise  in  uplands,  and  not 
in  swamps.  It  has  its  main  course  from  the  west,  penetrating,  by  its 
valley,  through  the  granitical-  region,  and  will  be  found,  probably,  in 
the  line  of  the  most  eligible  future  route  for  a  road,  in  the  direction  to 
Ontonagon.  Notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  I  found 
the  stream  obstructed,  at  several  points,  with  fallen  trees,  which 
required  the  axe  in  clearing  a  passage.  Ores  of  iron  occur  on  its 
banks,  and  the  Indians  report  that  its  mountainous  borders  are  of  a 
highly  metalliferous  character.  Wherever  we  landed,  in  the  pine 
woods  common  to  its  banks,  we  found  the  whortleberry  in  surprising 
quantities,  and  as  uniformly  observed  the  pigeon  glutting  itself  upon 
this  fruit.  We  frequently  drove  up  the  saw-bill  and  the  duck  and 
mallard  from  their  hitherto  undisturbed  nooks  in  the  stream. 
Although  my  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  subject,  no 
evidences  of  recent  Indian  occupancy  were  observed,  nor  was  a  single 
native  encountered  on  its  waters ;  a  fact  which  is,  perhaps,  owing  to 
the  embarrassments  in  the  navigation,  above-mentioned. 


Orand  IsUmd* 

The  harbor  formed  by  this  extensive  and  rock-bound  island,  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  America.  Certainly,  there 
IS  nothing  bearing  the  least  approach  to  it,  in  the  region  of  the  lakes. 
Vessels  may  enter  it,  both  from  the  east  and  west,  and  when  within 
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its  noble  precincts,  they  are  completely  land-locked,  and  secure  from 
any  wind ;  nor  is  there  a  dollar's  expenditure  required  to  improve 
that  which  the  hand  of  Nature  has  perfected.  Whether  the  future 
commerce  and  resources  of  the  country  will  ever  demand  its  use, 
seems  now  questionable,  only  perhaps  from  the  very  imperfect  know- 
ledge we  have  of  the  country.  As  yet,  it  is  too  remote  from  the  seats 
of  population,  to  tell  what  effect  its  settlement  may  have  upon  the 
development  of  its  resources.  When  the  western  states  number  a 
population  of  as  many  millions  as  they  now  do  thousands,  it  is  pro- 
bable the  region  of  Lake  Superior  will  have  its  towns,  its  harbors,  its 
mills,  founderies,  and  manufactories,  to  an  extent  that  at  this  day 
passes  all  sober  calculation. 

It  is  impossible  to  regard  the  region,  created  as  it  is  on  the  grand- 
est physical  scale,  with  its  fine  bays,  rivers,  harbors,  fisheries,  pine- 
ries, and  mineral  opulence,  without  anticipating  for  it  a  valuable  future 
commerce.  Already  there  is  a  perceptible  dawning  in  its  prosperity. 
Enterprise,  no  longer  confined  to  the  single  branch  of  the  fur-trade, 
has  directed  attention  to  its  fisheries.  Within  a  few  years,  several 
vessels  have  been  constructed  at  St.  Mary's,  and  are  now  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  this  business  ;  and  there  are  indications  of  a  large  amount 
of  new  capital  being  directed  in  the  same  way.  Many  thousands  of 
barrels  of  the  finest  fish  have  been  sent  down  annually  from  this  lake, 
*  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  to  an  eastern  market  Scarcely  a  sandy 
island  or  shore  has  been  examined,  which  does  not  turn  oat  a  fishery. 
The  lumber-trade  is  a  business  which  will  be  introduced  the  moment 
the  resources  in  pine,  of  more  southerly  regions,  are  exhausted. 
There  is  an  abundant  water-power  upon  most  of  its  strean^,  to. 
answer  the  largest  demands  of  both  mills  and  founderies.  The 
period  for  opening  its  mineral  wealth  may  be  delayed,  by  causes  ope- 
rating in  all  new  countries ;  but  these  causes  will  gradually  disappear ; 
and  it  would  be  questioning  the  light  of  experience,  to  doubt  that  its 
mines  are  destined  to  give  employment  to  a  large  capital,  and  thus 
to  add  greatly  to  its  prospective  commerce.  The  lake  itself,  along 
with  other  portions  of  the  great  lake  chain,  must  become  a  nursery 
for  seamen  and  ship-building,  and  rise  to  importance  in  this  depart* 
ment.  The  period  is  perhaps  approaching,  more  rapidly  than  is  sup^ 
posed,  when  the  rich  agricultural  prairie  states  of  the  south  will  enter 
into  a  busy  exchange  for  the  articles  enumerated,  and  thus  indicate 
the  true  value  to  the  Union,  of  a  region  that  is  now  so  little  known  and 
appreciated. 

Lt  PorUiL 

We  embraced  the  calm  weather  of  our  return,  to  review  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  coast  of  the  Pictured  Rocks,  and  particularly  to  ex- 
plore the  recjBsses  of  the  Grand  Caveni.  The  wide  and  gaping 
mouth  of  the  vast  orifice  in  the  rock-wall  sent  back  its  echoes  to  the 
intruding  lake,  at  the  time  we  passed  up,  with  a  tone  that  seemed  to 
issue  from  the  throat  of  a  volcano.  We  now  found  it  a  scene  of 
peace.  The  hoarse  element  had  ceased  to  roll  its  wav^s  into  the 
open  jaws  of  this  infuriated  monster.  There  was  scarcely  breeze 
enough  to  dimple  the  surface  of  the  lake.  And  as  we  draw  near  the 
opening,  lingeriug  upon  our  oars,  the  curiosity  to  enter  it  prevailed- 
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No  gateway  or  human  arch  was  ever  constructed  with  such  massive 
proportions.  As  the  men  rowed  in,  their  outstretched  oars  covered 
but  a  small  part  of  the  space,  which  all  at  once  enlarged  to  an  extent 
which  it  was  impossible  to  measure  by  the  eye.  The  excitement  of 
so  sudden  a  passage  from  the  glare  of  open  day-light  to  the  dim  and 
damp  recess  of  cavern-twilight,  was  partaken  by  all ;  and  after  pro- 
ceeding a  few  hundred  feet,  we  sat  silently  gazing  on  the  high  over- 
hanging roof,  the  grim  and  massy  walls,  and  the  wide  area  of  clear, 
deep  waters,  revealed  by  the  stream  of  light,  pouring  in  through  the 
orifice  by  which  we  had  just  entered.  There  is  a  feeling  under  such 
circumstances,  which  no  language  can  reach.  Its  effect  upon  all  was 
instantaneous,  and  for  a  few  moments  every  eye  was  fixed,  every  voice 
was  mute.  The  area  is  so  much  larger  than  could  be  supposed,that  won- 
der is  at  highest  point.  The  whole  may  be  fancied  by  supposing  a  crater 
laid  horizontally,  into  which,  and  out  of  which,  the  lake  flows ;  and  the 
resemblance  is  heightened  by  its  dark  atmosphere,  partially  lighted 
up,  by  the  strong  rays  of  exterior  day  shooting  in.  The  light  is  suf- 
ficient to  reveal  the  whole  outline,  which  is  that  of  a  noble  rotunda, 
whose  stone  ceiling,  sweating  large  drops  of  water,  hangs  in  rude 
magnificence,  a  hundred  feet  over  head.  '  Beautiful !'  I  exclaimed, 
breaking  silence,  as  I  took  out  my  travelling  poit-folio  to  make  a 
sketch  ;  but  not  without  a  wish,  at  the  same  time,  to  dissipate  fears 
which  were  plainly  depicted  in  the  female  countenances  beside 
me.  '  Horrid !'  retorted  my  little  daughter,  in  a  sprightly  tone,  castin|^ 
her  eyes  to  the  threatening  and  massive  roof,  a  single  fiake  of  which, 
falling  off,  would  have  crushed  the  party.  Perhaps  these  unpre- 
meditated exclan^ations  indicate  the  leading  impressions.  Between 
the  horrid  and  the  beautiful,  the  whole  is  included. 

Gigantic  as  the  scene  is,  it  is  difficult  to  establish  any  just  rule  for 
judging  of  heights  and  distances.  The  main  entrance  is  from  the 
north.  There  are  arched  ways,  or  openings,  leading  from  the  main 
cavern  through  the  solid  stratification,  into  the  lake,  both  east  and 
west.  I  had  first  thought  of  making  our  exit  through  the  latter,  but 
seeing  a  glare  of  light  striking  on  a  reef  of  pebbles,  at  the  farthef 
extremity  of  one  of  the  deepest  and  darkest  passages  east,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  singular  illumination;  not 
deeming  it  possible,  however,  for  the  boat,  with  its  appendages  of 
awning  and  oar-racks,  to  pass  through.  We  were  not  only  deceived 
in  deeming  the  passage  so  small,  but  also  as  to  the  source  of  the 
transtnitted  light,  for  the  passage  led  us  out  into  a  wide  semicircular 
curve  of  the  shore,  whose  mural  walls  had  been  partially  undermined 
by  the  water,  and  tumbled  into  the  lake,  giving  rise  to  the  reef  of 
pebbles,  whose  glare,  seen  from  the  dark  cave,  had  been  our 
beacon,  in  finding  out  this  curious  passage.  By  a  little  delay  and 
dexterity,  we  avoided  these  ruinous  masses  of  fallen  rock,  and 
emerged  into  the  open  lake,  a  good  distance  east  of  our  entry  into  this 
extraordinary  cavern.  Wheuier  the  same  passage  had  ever  been 
made  by  others,  there  were  no  means  of  judging.  Indians  had  proba- 
bly visited  the  cavern  in  their  canoes.  I  had  myself  before  entered 
the  rotunda  in  this  species  of  conveyance.  But  it  is  quite  clear,  from 
local  tradition,  that  no  American  or  European  had  ever  b^ore  effected 
the  passage  describedf 
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MOUNT     HOPE     CEMETBRT,    ROCHESTER. 


BY    MRI.    a.    C.    aTBDMAiri 


I. 

Comb  hither,  ye  who  fear  the  grave,  and  call  it  lone  and  drear, 
Who  deem  the  burial-place  a  spot  to  waken  erief  and  fear; 
Oh !  come  and  climb  with  me  this  mount,  where  sleep  the  silent  deadt 
And  through  these  winding  gravel- walks,  with  noiseless  footstep  tread. 

ir. 

Stoop  down  and  pluck  the  fragrant  bud,  just  opening  fresh  above 
The  peaceful  bed,  where  slumbers  one  who  died  in  youth  and  love; 
Smell  the  pure  air,  so  redolent  with  breath  of  summer  flowerSi 
And  take  this  sprig  of  evergreen,  a  pledge  for  future  hours. 

IIL 

See  yonder  river  sparkling  through  the  foliage  of  the  grove. 
How  gracefully  its  coarse  doth  bend  —  how  still  its  waters  move  I 
Sit  'neath  the  branches  of  this  tree,  which  spread  their  grateful  shades 
To  screen  a  spot  for  musing  thought,  or  holy  converse  made. 

IV. 

Look  round  this  garden  of  the  dead,  where  creep  green  myrtle  vines. 
Where  '  box'  surrounds  the  sleeper's  home,  and  scented  sweet-brier  twines ; 
Where  lowly  violets  ope  to  heaven  their  tiny  eyes  of  blue, 
Filled  oft  at  morn  with  glittering  tears,  the  drops  of  early  dew. 

▼. 

And  now  bend  upward  still  your  steps,  to  gain  the  highest  peak. 
And  let  your  eves  the  view  beneath,  and  distant  prospect,  seek ; 
O,  beautiful  I  tnrice  beautiful !  —  there  blended  hill  and  dale, 
And  here  the  lofty  mansion,  with  cottage  of  the  vale  1 

VI. 

The  city  spires,  which  look  to  Heaven,  in  whose  high  cause  they  st^d, 
As  guides  to  point  the  pilgrim's  eye  toward  the  far  promised  land; 
The  distant  villages  that  speck  with  white  the  wavy  ^reen, 
And  Dsirther  still,  the  deep  blue  lake,  with  many  a  sail  is  seen. 

▼II. 

Descend  again,  and  pause  beside  this  vine-encircled  tomb ; 
And  tell  me,  is  there  aught  around  to  fill  the  heart  with  gloom  1 
List  to  the  feathered  songsters'  notes,  that  warble  from  the  trees. 
And  hear  the  music  soft  that  steals  upon  the  whispeiing  breeze  1 

VIII. 

Oh !  say,  do  not  fair  Nature*s  tones  awake  the  soul  to  bliss  7 
And  does  not  thought  ascend  to  heaven  from  such  a  spot  as  thisi 
And  e'en  the  grave,  doth  not  its  voice,  amid  such  flowery  ground, 
Say  to  the  weary  sons  of  earth, '  Here  sweet  repose  is  found  V 

IX. 

Mount  Hope  I  thv  consecrated  walks  I  never  more  may  tread, 
And  learn  to  die,  by  conning  here  the  lessons  of  the  dead : 
Yet  sweet 't  would  be  to  'rest  my  flesh  in  hope'  beneath  thy  sod, 
'nil  the  last  trump  should  bid  it  rise,  to  see  a  Father,  God  I 
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A    SECOND    REMINISCENCE    OF    THE    LATE    WAR. 


*TRe  KiBf  of  Frtac«,  vith  forty  thoufuid  nen, 
Marchod  up  tha  bill,  Aod  tboo  —  marehod  down  tfaio  V 

*TRKmn  appoorad  ta  ba  mom  JkuUUf  attandinf  alaott  all  oar  atUcka  upon  Amariaa,  during  tba 
late  war.'  *-«  JCauivat.  

About  the  middle  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  htvidred  and  fourteen,  the  inhabitants  of  a  little  village  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  river  were  thrown  into  a  tumult  of 
alarm,  by  the  appearance  of  the  British  fleet  under  Sir  J.  L.  Yeo,  off 
their  shores,  in  the  general  consternation  and  confusion,  vaiious 
expedients  were  '  proposed,  rejected,  suggested  again,'  for  ridding 
themselves  of  their  unwelcome  visiter.  Borne  were  in  favor  of  an 
immediate  fortification  of  their  dwellings ;  others  thought  it  more 
easy  to  keep  them  off  shore,  and  prevent  their  landing,  than  to  de- 
fend their  families  after  they  had  landed.  The  proposition  was  at 
last  suggested,  by  a  timid  citizen, '  to  retire,'  and  save  what  they 
could  in  a  hurried  flight  But  stoutly  and  manfully  the  good  people 
rejected  this  shameful  proposition,  and  put  their  heads  together  to 
concoct  apian  more  agreeable  to  their  sturdy  patriotism. 

During  this  time  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  it  was  a  moving  spec- 
tacle to  see  the  '  tremblings  of  distress'  which  many  of  the  good  peo- 
ple exhibited,  as  the  ships  of  the  fleet  slowly  neared  the  shore. 
Mothers  shrieked  and  clasped  their  infants  to  their  bosoms  in  fearful 
anxiety ;  the  little  girls  cried,  while  the  larger  ones  looked  to  their 
sweet-hearts  for  protection  in  this  hour  of  peril.  These  latter  again 
bluntly  declared  that  they  would  not  run,  but  would  '  stick  by  and 
see  fair  play.  Let  the  red-coats  come  on ;  we  '11  meet  'em  !'  One 
young  eallant,  exasperated  at  seeing  the  affliction  of  his  lady-love, 
swore  that  the  British  were  *  a  set  of  rascally,  heathenish  ragamufiins, 
good  for  nothing  under  God's  heavens  but  to  scare  women  and  chil- 
dren !'  ^The  mqre  sagacious  saw  in  this  move  the  destruction  of  their 
iitores,  and  feared  for  the  result. 

Determining  at  last  not  to  yield  without  a  show  of  fight,  the  militia 
were  assembled,  men  and  boys,  in  all  three  hundred  strong,  and  oc- 
cupied an  elevated  position  near  the  lake,  whence  they  could  see  all 
the  manceuvres  of  the  fleet  Presently  a  boat  was  seen  to  put  off 
from  the  commodore's  ship.  Now  let  the  valiant  soldiers  nerve 
themselves  for  the  contest  i  But  stop  !  It  is  a  flag  of  truce  I  Now 
our  friends  are  in  a  worse  dilemma  than  before,  being  entirely  guilt- 
less of  any  knowledge  of  military  or  naval  etiquette,  or  indeed  of 
military  affairs  in  general,  save  the  regular  militia  drill.  What  a 
predicament !  Nobody  seemed  to  know  what  to  do,  but  every  body 
was  of  opinion  that  something  must  be  done.  Afler  some  delibera* 
tion,  hastened  undoubtedly  by  the  rapid  approach  of  the  boat,  Lieu- 
tenant B  — —  was  delegated  to  lead  a  file  of  men  down  to  the 
water's  edee,  and  '  find  out  what  was  wanted.'  ^ 

As  this  lieutenant  is  a  conspicuous  character  in  this  reminiscence, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  reader  a  description  of  his  person,  in 
the  words  of  a  back- woodsman  :  '  He  was  a  great  favorite  among  the 
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girls  in  the  village,  aud  had  enjoyed  a  great  name  in  the  military  line, 
having  commanded  a  company  of  volunteers  in  New-Hampshire,  he- 
fore  he  emigrated  to  the  West.  A  shrewd  yet  reckless  disposition 
marked  all  his  actions.  A  man  could  n't  get  round  him,  no  more  than 
he  could  choke  a  lion,  and  yet  he  was  as  free,  open-hearted  a  chap  aa 
ever  kissed  a  pretty  girl  afore  sA  knew  it,  I  've  seen  him  mano&u- 
vering  the  sogers  too,  when  Captain  Shute  used  to  be  to  the  widow's, 
a-Saturday  evening,  and  could  n't  ^tend  to  the  military  exercises.* 
In  short,  the  gallant  lieutenant  was  a  universal  favorite,  particularly 
among  the  ladies,  who  regarded  him  as  their  especial  guardian  and 
champion,  in  these  troublous  times. 

Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  men,' the  worthy  lieutenant 
marched  rapidly  down  the  hill,  and  forming  a  line  near  the  water's 
edge,  awaited'  the  next  movement  in  stem  silence.  Indeed,  he  after- 
ward said  *  that  he  was  n't  so  very  sure  but  the  fellows  in  the  boat 
wanted  to  play  'em  a  trick,  apd  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  he 
felt  a  great  responsibility  on  him,  it  was  then.'  He  did  not  wait 
long,  before  he  was  hailed  by  the  British  messenger :  '  Is  that  the 
way  you  receive  a  flag  of  truce  ?  It  is  generally  the  custom  to  meet 
without  arms,  on  such  occasions.' 

'  Wal !'  said  the  lieutenant,  still  maintaining  his  soldier-like  posi" 
tion,  without  taming  his  head,  '  I  did  n't  know  but  you  mright  cut  up 
some  deviltry  or  other  with  our  people  :  howsumdever,  as  you  seem 
to  be  a  pretty  peaceable,  well-disposed,  well-behaved  sort  of  a  fellow, 
my  men  may  right  about  face  a  little  ways.'  So  turning  on  his 
heel,  d  la  mUitaire,  he  ordered  his  men  to  retire  a  few  rods,  and  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  farther  action.  By  this  time,  the  boat 
was  close  in  shore,  and  the  messenger,  an  officer,  as  appeared  from 
his  uniform,  was  about  stepping  ashore,  when  the  Yankee  interrupted 
him : 

'  I  say,  hello,  mister  1  you  don't  come  on  this  ground,  till  I  know 
what  you  're  afler  i  So,  jest  stay  in  the  boat,  and  say  your  say 
out!' 

The  Englishman,  perceiving  that  it  would  be  useless  to  oppose 
this  appeal,  resumed  his  position  in  the  boat,  and  declared  his  mis- 
sion, which  was,  to  demand  a  surrender  of  the  stores  that  were  con- 
cealed there  or  thereabout,  on  penalty  of  instant  destruction  in  case 
of  a  refusal.     Our  officer  replied  : 

'  I  do  n't  kTunc  about  that  'ere  last  part  of  the  business ;  but  I  will 
consult  my  superiors,  and  get  their  opinion  on  the  subject.' 

Turning  to  his  men,  he  ordered  them  to  wait,  and  not  *  let  that  chap 
come  ashore  till  he  came  back ;  when,'  added  he,  addressing  the  offi-- 
cer,  *  I'll  report  progress,  and  let  you  know  how  we  conclude  to  act.' 
So  saying,  he  marched  up  the  hill,  and  disappeared  among  the 
crowd.  After  some  minutes'  conversation  with  the  older  inhabitants, 
and  a  few  young  leaders  in  the  little  army,  he  resumed  his  march 
down  the  hill,  and  placing  himself  in  front  of  his  men,  who  had* 
awaited  his  return,  agreeably  to  orders,,  he  delivered  himself  of  the- 
following  reply  to  the  demand  of  the  British  : 

'  I  am  ordered  by  the  General  to  tell  you  that  we  shall  keep  the^ 
stores,  until  the  king  shall  send  a  force  sufficient  to  take  them  away^ 
So,  if  you  want  'em  badly,  yoQ  must  get  'em  the  best  way  you  can^'' 
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Somewhat  OBtonished  at  the  reception  be  bad  met  with,  and  seeing 
nothing  very  inviting  in  the  countenance  of  the  sturdy  Yankee,  the 
servant  of  the  king  gave  the  word  to  his  men,  and  quickly  returned 
to  his  ship. 

While  these  occurrences  were  taking  place,  the  crowd  on  the  hill 
were  suddenly  dispersed,  and  the%iilitia,  in  regular  order,  filed  off 
on  the  lefl  into  the  brushwood,  and  marching  round  to  the  right,  ap- 
peared again  on  the  hill,  in  sight|of  the  fleet,  but  in  a  different  order, 
so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  new  company  just  arrived  from 
another  quarter.  These  again  in  turn  filed  off,  and  immediately  ano- 
ther body  of  men  came  in  directly  in  front,  filed  off,  and  disappeared 
like  the  former.  These  mancsuvres  were  repeated  again  and  again ; 
and  the  motley  uniforms  of  the  citizens,  with  a  great  noise  of  drum 
and  fife,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  deception. 

After  this  had  continued  a  considerable  time,  the  lieutenant  re- 
marked, probably  being  somewhat  fatigued  with  his  arduous  duties, 
that '  the  Britishers  did  n't  seem  in  any  hurry  about  them  stores,  and 
he  reckoned  that  they  would  take  time  to  consider  the  matter  some^ 
afore  they  tried  it  1'  And  so  it  proved  ;  for  the  British  commander 
deliberated  a  long  time  before  making  any  apparent  movement ;  and 
after  firing  a  few  guns,  with  no  other  effect  than  to  waken  the  echoes 
of  the  dense  forests  which  skirted  the  lake,  and  elicit  a  few  screams 
from  the  females,  he  sailed  leisurely  away ;  to  the  no  small  gratifica- 
tion of  the  Americans,  who  feared  for  the  success  of  their  ruse.  But 
the  final  disappearance  of  the  fleet,  in  the  course  of  the  aflemoon, 
quieted  entirely  the  doubts  of  the  most  timorous  ;  and  they  returned 
to  their  dwellings  sincerely  thanking  that  Providence,  or '  fatality,'  as 
the  worthy  captain  has  it,  which  had  protected  them  from  the  destruc- 
tion that  had  threatened  them. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  joyous  festivity,  and  the  agents  of  this 
great  '  fatality'  were  by  no  means  forgotten  in  the  general  joy. 

Lieutenant  B was  the  hero  of  the  day,  and  nobly  he  bore  his 

honors  ;  grallantly  reaping  the  reward  of  his  labors  in  the  smiles  of  the 
ladies  whom  he  had  protected.  It  is  even  asserted  that  he  was  seen 
to  steal  various  kisses  from  the  lips  of  these  pretty  charmers,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  g.  h.  m. 


80NN£T      TO      PASSAIC. 


BT     FLACCQt. 

Whbn  earnest  lovers  fain  their  love  weuld  prove^ 

To  the  fair  idol  of  young  passion-prime, 

They  gaze,  they  muse,  and  prodigal  of  time^ 

In  the  flower-path  ef  all  het  rovings  rove : 

At  last,  sure  token  of  excess  of  love, 

Bewildered  quit^  they  madden  into  rhyme. 

O  fair  Passaic !  if  the  frequent  crime 

Of  hours  mispent  in  visions  idly  wove 

Bv  thy  sweet  side  so  many  summer  days. 

u  longings  strange,  when  doomed  to  dwell  apart. 

If  followmgs  far  uirough  wild  and  dangerous  ways, 

Where,  shocked  at  every  frolic  lesp,  I  start, 

Prove  not  my  love,  then  let  my  verse  of  praise 

Confirm  the  doting  passion  of  my  heart! 
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A     FREE     COUNTRY. 

Oh  blest  the  land,  and  happy  is  the  rnce, 

Thougti  rough  the  soil,  and  pent  in  narrow  space, 

Where  a  brave  people,  true<to  all  their  rights, 

Whom  luxury  ol'.arms  not,  nor  oppression  blights, 

By  love  united  in  one  common  cause, 

Uphold  their  sacred  liberty  and  laws  : 

IVor  foes  without,  nor  enemies  within, 

Can  wrest  from  freedom,  or  from  virtue  win  : 

Triumphant  kings  their  dynasties  may  found, 

And  with  their  conquests  make  the  world  resound  ; 

Confusion  on  their  Babel-structure  waits. 

And  Ruin  thunders  at  their  temple-gates : 

But  the  fair  edifice  that  Freedom  rears. 

Grains  strength  and  beauty  with  increasing  years ; 

For  its  foundations  like  the  mountains  rise, 

Part  of  the  soil,  although  they  pierce  the  skies ! 


XIMNINGS  IN  THE  THOROUGHFARES. 

sir     GCORGB     O.     STRONG. 

THE    ANCIENT   AND    MODERN    BOOK-AUCTIONEER. 

'  How  «much  '  yellow  dross*  is  offered,  gentle-men,  for  the  spiritual 
inberitance  of  the  divine  Milton  ]  Well  might  the  benighted  world 
exclaim  that  Paradise  was  Lost,  when  hw  spirit  passed  from  earth  ! 
But,  gentle-men,  Paradise  is  Regained  !  Milton  again  lives  in  his 
works.  Here  they  are ;  musical  as  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  but 
spirit-stirring  as  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  1  How  much  is  bid  for 
Milton,  the  divine  V 

Such  was  the  exclamation  of  the  Ancient  Book- Auctioneer^  as,  in  the 
•days  of  my  juvenility,  I  sauntered  on  a  summer  evening  along  one 
of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis.  The  pleasant 
voice  of  the  knight  of  the  hammer  sounded  soothingly  amid  the 
.Babel-like  din  of  the  multitudinous  throng  that  emptied  itself  through 
the  city's  principal  artery ;  and  I  strolled  unconsciously  into  the  crowd 
which  formed  his  evening  lev^e. 

The  temple  of  which  he  was  the  presiding  deity,  was  an  apart- 
•ment  of  some  twenty  feet  square,  around  Which,  on  shelves  rudely 
constructed,  were  ranged  in  rank  and  file  the  well-thumbed  produc- 
tions of  the  intellectual  giants  of  other  days  ;  interspersed  with  here 
and  there  a  stray  work  of  the  moderns,  rejoicing  in  ornamental-gilt, 
or  sumptuous  purple  and  fine  linen.  Behind  a  plain  counter,  and 
ilanked  in  the  rear  by  his  new  and  second-hand  literary  wares,  stood 
the  Ancient  Book- Auctioneer,  flourishing  his  hammer  with  a  grace 
and  dignity  which  the  mushroom  monarchs  of  modern  times  might 
vainly  attempt  to  rival.  Elevated  above  his  auditory  by  the  aid  of  a 
■three-legged  stool,  his  lank  figure  towered  majestically  before  us, 
albeit  his  attire  exhibited  that  disregard  of  modern  taste  which  consti- 
tuted a  principal  feature  in  his  mental  structure.  The  time-furrowed 
brow  of  the  Ancient  was  lofty,  and  his  thin  gray  hairs  were  carelessjgr 
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brushed  aside,  displaying  to  a  casual  observer  a  rather  imposing 
physiognomy,  although  the  extreme  width  of  his  mouth,  and  con- 
tracted chin,  on  a  second  glance,  detracted  from  '  first  impressions.' 
But  his  calm  blue  eye,  beaming  with  benevolence,  and  mirroring, 
with  rare  fidelity,  each  passing  thought,  was  the  crowning  feature. 
Even  the  cynic  could  not  look  upon  its  bland  expression,  and  fail  to 
resgect  its  owner,  the  numerous  eccentricities  that  betrayed  them- 
sel^s  in  his  manner  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

But  if  his  appearance  was  somewhat  unique^  that  of  his  audience 
bordered  on  the  grotesque.  Seedy  lit^rateurs  of  the  last  century, 
whose  longings  for  the  treasures  ranged  before  them  bore  a  sad  dis- 
proportion to  their  ability  to  furnish  the  wherewithal  for  their  pur- 
chase ;  embryo  authorlings,  from  twelve  to  fifWen  years  of  age, 
dressed  in  time-worn  garments,  of  all  imaginable  textures,  hues,  and 
shapes ;  idlers  of  every  grade,  from  the  well-dressed  man-about-town, 
to  the  tatterdemalion  who  claimed  the  green-sward  in  the  Park  for  his 
couch,  and  the  star-gemmed  canopy  for  his  bed-curtains  ;  respectably 
clad  mechanics, and  ill-dressed  laborers;  and,  few  and  far  between, 
sickly  students,  with  pale  countenances,  and  learned  savans  in  quest 
of  some  rare  work  embraced  in  the  catalogue,  composed  the  staple 
of  the  Ancient  Book- Auctioneer's  auditory. 

'  Gentle-men,  here 's  a  copy  —  a  magnificent  copy  —  of  Plutarch's 
Lives.  Poor  old  Piute  i  as  we  used  affectionately  to  call  him  at  col- 
lege ;  sad  rogues  we  were,  in  them  days ;  it  was  a  way  we  had,  gen- 
tlemen, of  nicknaming  all  the  old  heathen  gods  and  goddesses. 
Wenus  we  used  to  call  *  Weeny ;'  Apollo,  as  I  *m  an  honest  man, 
we  christened  •  Poll  ;*  and  Cicero  we  dubbed  *  Sis  !'  Well,  gentle- 
men, how  much  for  my  old  friend  Piute  %  —  a  genuine  translation 
from  the  original  Hebrew.  To  them  that  do  n't  read  Hebrew,  its 
best  to  say  that  Plutarch,  or  Pluto  —  he  's  sometimes  called  one  and 
sometimes  t'other — was  one  of  the  very  biggest  of  the  heathen 
gods  —  a  screamer,  I  tell  you  !  Well,  he  came  down  to  earth  in  the 
shape  of  a  tremendu-ous  tom-cat !  Ti*ue  as  gospel,  gentlemen  \ 
That 's  the  reason  that  folks  say  a  cat  has  nine  lives,  because  old  Piute 
had  nine  lives  ;  and  here  's  a  faithful  history  of  the  whole  of  them, 
bound  in  calf.  How  much,  gentlemen,  for  my  college  friend  Piute  % 
Gentlemen,  how  much  1     Say  ten  dollars,  to  start  it,  gentlemen  !' 

The  above  classic  harangue  was  the  original  emanation  of  the 
Modem  Book-Auctioneer's  mind ;  and  as  its  unique  phraseology  fell 
on  my  ear,  I  resolved  to  lounge  away  an  idle  hour  in  the  capacious, 
saloon  in  which  he  dispensed  his  favors.  As  my  mind  glanced  back 
through  the  vanished  years,  and  Memory  summoned  the  Ancient  Book- 
Auctioneer  from  his  quiet  resting  place,  the  contrast  between  himself 
and  bis  successor  was  sufRciently  striking.  The  first  was  a  noble 
ruin  of  the  classic  ages,  dilapidated  and  time-worn ;  exhibiting  at 
every  angle  the  triumph  of  decay,  but  beautiful  in  the  symmetry  of 
its  proportions,  and  the  romantic  interest  blended  with  its  early  asso- 
ciations. His  inunediate  successor  is  a  modem  imitation  of  the 
ancient  edifice ;  cumbrous  with  ill-adapted  ornament,  and  flashing  in 
the  brightness  of  tinsel  and  varnish.  Indeed  the  specimen  of  the 
Modem  Book- Auctioneer,  herein  introduced,  b  himself  experiencing 
the  mntabiUty  of  power ;  his  influence  is  fast  waning  before  a  new 
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race,  who  cbmbine  the  intelligence  of  tbe  Ancient,  without  his  eccen- 
tricities, and  the  tact  and  industry  of  the  Modern,  divested  of  his 
defective  education.  The  former,  by  long  breathing  the  classic 
atmosphere  of  antiquity,  had  become  a  walking  chronicle  of  the  times 
of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Caesars.  Holding  daily  communion,  through 
their  works,  with  the  bards,  historians,  and  philosophers  of  the  earlier 
ages,  his  mind  became  deeply  imbued  with  their  excellencies ;  and 
bis  principal  enjoyment  was  in  feasting  on  the  rich  intellectual  repast 
before  him.  Of  the  passing  scene  around  him,  with  its  ephemeral 
excitements,  he  took  little  cognizance.  From  the  seventh  heaven 
of  thought,  the  paradise  of  mind,  with  its  eternal  sunshine,  its  rivers 
of  perennial  freshness  and  crystal  purity,  its  bowers  redolent  of  per- 
fume, and  its  winged  array  of  celestial  inhabitants,  glowing  with 
seraphic  beauty,  bow  could  he  voluntarily  descend  to  the  dull 
«arth,  with  its  corroding  cares,  its  wasting  anxieties,  and  heartless 
frivolities  1 

In  the  wisdom  of  the  worldling,  the  lynx-eyed  shrewdness  which, 
with  true  alchymic  power,  transmutes  the  frailties  and  ambition,  the 
credulity  and  avarice,  of  mankind  into  gold,  the  Modern  Book-Auc- 
tioneer stands  immeasurably  in  advance  of  his  prototype.  The  wit 
of  the  Ancient,  although  frequently  keen,  polished,  and  refined,  was 
caviare  to  the  multitude  ;  while  that  of  tbe  Modern,  being  highly 
spiced  with  local  allusions,  and  appealing  to  the  coarser  tastes  of  the 
majority  of  his  auditors,  possesses  in  his  opinion  the  superior  merit 
of  avaUahility,  The  Ancient  Book-Auctioneer  embodied  the  very 
romance  of  the  craft,  the  poetry  of  the  rostrum.  He  might  have 
been  aptly  termed  Ancient  Literature,  bound  in  rough  sheep,  its 
cover  worn  and  much  soiled  by  long  contact  with  the  world,  but 
within,  sparkling  with  the  gems  of  intellect,  and  rich  in  the  treasures  of 
soul  and  feeling.  To  the  mass, the  vast  multitude  whom  our  giant  city 
pours  forth  through  her  hundred  avenues,  he  was  a  walking  enigma. 
Destitute  of  wealth  and  the  world's  dignities  ;  self-expatriated  from 
all  the  channels  to  power,  and  pursuing  a  vocation  barely  sufficient 
to  support  existence ;  he  yet  moved  among  the  crowd  with  lofty  port, 
and  stately  tread  ;  rather  curling  his  lip  in  scorn  at  the  grovelling 
nature  of  their  pursuits,  than  envying  them  the  glare  of  which  they 
were  the  concomitants.  To  the  Modern,  gold  is  the  supreme  idol, 
the  one  day-god,  before  whom  all  other  lights  *  pale  their  ineffectual 
fires.'  The  Ancient  despised  it  in  all  its/orms,  modifications,  and 
representatives.  He  indeed  admitted  the  expediency  of  securing  a 
sufficient  modicum  to  sustain  the  corporeal  functions,  but  deprecated 
the  necessity  as  entirely  artificial,  and  capable  of  being  superseded 
by  a  well-regulated  organization  of  the  social  system. 

The  mirth  of  the  Ancient  never  degenerated  into  boisterous  merri- 
ment. Deeming  Rapture  the  twin-sister  of  Melancholy,  the  paradise 
of  his  imagination  was  peopled  with  spirits  of  light,  whose  bliss  was 
tempered  with  a  captivating  sadness.  One  striking  peculiarity  in  the 
mind  of  the  Ancient,  was  his  devotion  to  the  fame  and  genius  of 
Milton,  which  nearly  approached  to  idolatry.  You  might  revile  all 
the  saints  in  the  calendar,  and  meet  only  his  calm  rebuke  ;  but  doubt 
the  infallability  of  the  Bard  of  Paradise,  and  the  vials  of  his  wrath 
were  in  a  moment  poured  out.     His  sensitiveness  on  that  subject  was 
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exhibited  on  one  occasion,  by  his  suddenly  ejecting  a  crowded  audi- 
ence from  his  sales-room,  because  an  unlucky  wight  had  the  temerity 
to  bid  six-pence  for  a  tattered  copy  of  Paradise  Lost..  * Six-petice  P* 
shouted  the  Ancient,  in  tones  of  thunder :  *  Six-pence  !  — for  the  legacy 
of  the  sublime  Milton  I  Boy,  instantly  extinguish  the  lights  !  No 
premises  in  my  possession  shall  shelter  an  audience  who  can  stand 
tamely  by  and  permit  such  literary  sacrilege  !'  Remonstrance  was 
in  vain ;  and  the  benighted  crowd  were  instantly  dispersed. 

His  admiration  of  the  character  ot  Thoma^i  JeffkUsoj^,  although 
of  a  more  subdued  cast,  was  nevertheless  sufficiently  enthusiastic. 
Among  the  misccTlanemis  articles  exhibited  in  his  catalogue,  were  a 
few  engraved  portraits  of  the  Virginia  statesman  ;  and*  the  knight  of 
the  hammer  heralded  them  in  his  most  imposing  manner :  '  How 
much,  gentle-men,  for  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  Jefferson  % 
Gentle-men,  how  much  ]  I  trust  1  need  saynothing  in  honor  of  thisv 
eminent  patriot  and  philosopher.     Gentrle-men*,  how  much  ? 

*  I  *11  give  eight-pence  !*  vociferated  an  urchin,  of  some  four  feet 
high.  Elevating  the  engraving  to  the  extent  of  his  arm,  the  Ancient 
threw  himself  in  a  tragic  attitude,  and  thus  apostrophized  th» 
portrait : 

*  Oh,  Jefferson  !  sage  of  Monticello  !  where  are  thy  votaries  now '( 
Eight-pence  for  the  noble  features  of  the  great  Apostle  of  Democ- 
racy !     Venality,  thou  canst  go  no  farther  !' 

This  solemn  appeal  to  the  democratic  sympathies  of  the  audience,, 
was  not  without  its  effect ;  aud  the  transferred  lineaments  of  the 
great  man  were  struck  off  at  a  price  more  befitting  the  reputation  of 
the  original. 

For  the  authors  whoso  works  graced  his  catalogue,  the  Siodem 
Book- Auctioneer  entertains  a  pleasant  regard.  Unlike  the  devotional 
esteem  of  the  Ancient,  his  attachment  partakes  of  the  familiarity  of  a 
boon  companion,  whom  one  taps  on  the  shoulder^  in  the  plenitude  of 
intimacy.  Thus  Shakspeare  he  facetiously  terms  *  Deer-stealing 
Will;*  Sheridan  is  honored  with  the  appellation  of  'Roysteriug 
Sherry;*  Doctor  Johnson  figures  in  his  vocabulary  as  *  Sam.  Johnson/ 
while  Goldsmith  is  *  our  dear  friend  Goldy.*  True,  oar  hero  of  the 
rostrum  is  at  times  somewhat  puzzled  between  the  works  of  the 
great  moralist,  and  those  of  his  lively  namesake,  Ben  Jouson ;  but 
he  overcomes  the  difficulty,  by  declaring  the  title-page  a  mispriuti 
and  asserting  that  the  book  should  contain  a  page  oi  errata  at  the 
conclusion,  embracing  the  idea, for  ^Bcn*  in  the  title  page, read  *Sam^ 

BuLWER,  Wasihngton  Irvi.xg,  and  others  of  our  most  popular 
modern  authors,  have  estalSlished  a  lasting  claim  on  his  affections,  by 
the  golden  harvest  which  he  has  reaped  from  the  sale  of  their  works, 
while  the  unsuccessful  writers  of  past  and  present  ages  float  down- 
ward to  oblivion,,  unblest  by  his  attentions.  Although  the  Modem 
lacks  profundity,  he  excels  in  versatility.  Like  St  Paul,  he  is 
emphatically  *  ail  things  to  all  men.*  If  the  biddings  are  spirited, 
he  will  laugh  witli  the  merry,  sentimentalize  with  the  pensive,  chatter 
with  the  garrulous,  be  grave  with  the  devotional,  and  facetious  with 
the  witty.  Like  a  skilful  general,  he  has  enlisted  a  formidable  array 
of  quotations  from  popular  authors,  which  he  presses  into  the  service 
<5n  all  available  occasions:^ 
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Those  from  Byron  are  reserved  for  romantic  young  gentlemen 
with  open  collars;  stage-struck  heroes,  with  eyes  'in  a  fine  frenzy 
rolling,'  are  captured  by  the  thrilling  measures  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  ; 
Cowper  is  his  standard  author  for  gentlemen  in  black  ;  Moore  does 
the  needful  for  love-cracked  youths,  in  tights  ;  and  fledgling  orators 
and  embryo  statesman  grow  enthusiastic  amid  the  flashing  scintilla- 
tions from  the  minds  of  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster.  True,  the 
texts  are  at  times  most  ludicrously  in  juxtaposition  with  the  com- 
ments ;  and  living  and  dead  authors  not  unfrequently  are  called  on 
to  father  sentiments  which  they  were  entirely  innocent  of  propaga- 
ting. But  to  the  sneers  of  the  savan,  and  the  laugh  of  the  scholar, 
the  Modern  is  happily  indifferent.  Elevated  on  his  throne,  he  wields 
the  sceptre  with  amazing  effect,  and  dispenses  the  honors  of  the 
craft  as  if  born  to  its  dignities.  Discarding  enthusiasm  as  unworthy 
a  skilful  and  clear-headed  man  of  business,  he  reserves  his  faculties 
for  the  exigencies  of  his  vocation.  The  fabled  Argus  had  not  so  many 
eyes  as  he,  when  his  interests  are  in  question.  The  slightest  move- 
Uient  of  any  individual  in  his  auditory,  indicating  a  preference  for  a 
particular  volume,  never  escapes  him. 

*  John,  take  down  that  volume  of  Cowper  for  the  gentleman  in 
black.  You  lazy  rogue,  you  should  be  more  attentive  !  I  see.  Sir, 
that  you  are  a  judge  of  serious  poetry.  Your  mind,  like  that  of  Cow- 
per, is  formed  to 

*  Wake  the  saul  by  tender  Blfokes  of  nrt, 
To  raise  the  genius  and  to  mend  the  heart.' 

But  surely  I  waste  time  in  reciting  the  sentiments  of  the  immortal 
bard  to  you,' 

*  Here  goes,  gentlemen,  a  copy  of  *  Ovid's  Art  of  Love.*  Isaac,  a 
copy  for  the  handsome  young  gentleman  in  blue.  He  's  taken  many 
a  lesson  in  the  art,  or  1  'm  no  judge,  as  the  chief  justice  said,  when 
the  woman  was  brought  before  him  to  testify,  dressed  in  men's 
clothes  :  '  Mister,*  says  the  Judge,  'what  *8  your  nameT  *I  'm  a 
woman,'  says  she.  *  If  you  are,*  says  he,  *  then  I  'm  no  judge.'  The 
ladies.  Sir,  are  insensible,  or  you  can  beat  Ovid,  and  ^ive  him  two.* 

*  You  two  boys,  get  off*  that  bench !  You  're  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
no  doubt,  and  I  think  I  can  see  through  you ;  but  it  aint  every  one 
whose  eyes  you  '11  suit.  Come,  gentlemen,  *  fire  up,  fire  up  !'  as  the 
steam-boat  engineer  says.  We  've  every  thing  here  that  '11  suit  you, 
from  a  German  flute  to  a  penny  whistle.  So,  gentlemen,  'stand  up 
to  the  rack,'  fodder  or  no  fodder,*  as  John  Randolph  used  to  say, 
when  a  political  hack  was  made  to  run  for  oflice  in  a  district  where 
be  stood  no  chance  of  election. 

'  Alexander,  a  Shakspeare  for  the  gentleman  in  buskins.  Do  n't 
you  see  the  gentleman  is  born  to  cut  a  figure  on  the  stage,  if  he  '11 
consent  to  try  his  hand  1  My  dear  Sir,  I  *ni  in  for  a  box  at  your  be- 
nefit.    Take  my  word,  you  *11  make  a  hit : 

'  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune.' 

'Faint  heart  never  woti  fair  lady,'  as  deer-stealing  Will  says.'     At 
the  close   of  the  sale,  the  Modern  facetiously    notified  *  all  those 
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as  had  n*t  paid  their  passage,  to  come  to  the  capting's  office  and  set- 
tle.' This  created  a  vast  sensation  among  the  out-at-elbows  part  of 
his  auditory,  who  testified  their  delight  by  sundry  uproarious  ejacula- 
tions. 

The  Ancient  was  the  embodied  genius  of  the  last  century ;  a  faith- 
ful index  of  its  placid  and  serene  enjoyments,  whose  home  was  at  in- 
tervals in  the  regions  of  the  imaginative  and  the  transcendental,  but 
which,  in  all  its  speculations,  kept  a  steady  eye  on  the  polar  star  of 
content,  and  the  beacon  of  happiness.  The  Modem  breathes  ano- 
ther atmosphere.  Training  his  imagination  in  a  severe  school  of 
mental  discipline,  his  mind  glances  with  inconceivable  velocity  along 
a  horizon  studded  with  a  galaxy  of  golden  schenpes,  each  more  bril- 
liant than  its  predecessor ;  and  the  energies  of  his  soul  are  taxed  in 
discriminating  between  the  steady  light  of  the  Attainable,  and  the 
flickering  glare  of  the  Impossible.  In  thus  unravelling  the  threads 
which  compose  the  web-work  of  his  destiny,  the  tact,  perseverance, 
and  ingenuity  of  the  Modern  rarely  fail  to  achieve  success.  His  is 
indeed  the  spirit  of  an  age  whose  triumphs  are  emblazoned  on  ma- 
chines which  travel  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  whose 
aspirations  for  the  future  are  identified  with  the  subjection  of  light- 
ning to  the  purposes  of  man,  wherein  double  the  speed  can  be  at- 
tained by  magnetic  influence,  at  a  tithe  of  its  present  cost  Speak 
to  him  of  the  delights  appertaining  to  the  word  *  comfort,*  and  you 
are  met  with  the  stare  of  incredulity,  or  the  glance  of  suspicion.  His 
first  impression  is  that  you  are  a  fool ;  his  second  that  you  may  be  a 
knave.  Indeed,  to  him  the  dream  of  Arcadia,  the  distorted  visions 
of  a  lunatic,  and  the  anticipation  of  happiness  in  quiet  retreats,  re- 
moved from  the  bustle  of  active  life,  are  equally  absurd. 

The  only  similarity  in  the  character  of  the  Ancient  and  the  Modem, 
is  to  be  found  in  their  individuality.  Both  repudiated  the  system  of 
well-meaning  reformers,  which  contemplates  casting  mankind  in  a 
uniform  mould ;  marshalling  them  into  platoons,  battalions,  regi- 
ments, and  brigades ;  a  system  founded  by  an  ancient  reformer, 
named  Procrustes,  but  which  our  modem  philosophers  appropriate 
to  themselves.  But  with  the  theory,  the  similarity  between  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Book-Auctioneer  vanishes.  The 
Ancient  wrapped  himself  in  the  mantle  of  his  own  bright  fancies, 
and  shrank  from  promiscuous  intercourse  with  his  species.  The 
Modern,  like  a  practiced  gladiator,  dashes  gallantly  into  the  thickest 
of  the  mel^e,  enlists  under  no  commander,  but  carves  his  path  to  pre- 
ferment through  the  serried  ranks  of  hostile  interests,  and  holds  him- 
self ready  to  tilt  with  any  adversary  whose  equipments  are  sufficiently 
valuable  to  reward  the  prowess  of  the  victor.  The  world  of  the  one 
is  amid  the  din  and  hurry  of  our  modem  Babel ;  that  of  the  other 
extends  far  into  the  regions  of  the  ideal.  In  dreams,  in  '  watches  of 
the  night,*  the  soul  of  the  Ancient  burst  the  barriers  of  its  earthly 
prison-house,  and  roamed  abroad  with  the  master  spirits  of  antiquity. 
It  was  then  that  the  poets,  historians,  sages,  and  philosophers,  whose 
dust-covered  works  graced  the  shelves  of  his  sanctum,  became  his 
companions ;  the  sharers  of  his  joys  and  the  partakers  of  his  sorrows. 
In  imagination  he  fought  with  Caesar  his  battles  o*er  again ;  dwelt 
with  Socrates  on  the  delights  of  philosophy ;  jested  with  Anacreon 
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on  his  devotion  to  the  purple  cup  and  ruby  lip ;  mused  with  Plato  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  with  Milton  soared  upward  to  those 
celestial  regions,  whose  glories  he  has  so  thrillingly  portrayed.  Al- 
though no  pagan,  yet  his  daily  invocations  were  offered  in  lip-ser- 
vice to  the  deities  of  the  heathen  mythology.  '  Per  Hercle !'  was 
his  favorite  abjuration,  and  his  enemies  were  consigned  without  com- 
punction to  the  lowest  *  Hades.'  On  *  Jove*  he  was  wont  to  call 
at  any  extraordinary  instance  of  human  turpitude,  while  in  his  face- 
tious moments,  Bacchus  and  Venus  were  his  favorite  deities. 

Blessings  on  the  Ancient  Book- Auctioneer !  His  soul  ever  bounded 
to  the  most  holy  impulses !  Like  a  star  from  the  sky,  his  bright 
spirit  passed  from  among  us ;  but  the  influence  of  a  nature  from 
whose  pure  fountains  gushed  a  flood  of  tender  emotions,  and  untold 
charities  and  kindly  sympathies,  will  remain,  like  the  perfume  of 
flowers  when  their  leaves  are  withered,  a  sweet-smelling  savor  in 
the  memory  of  those  who  appreciated  his  worth  ! 


F   L    O   W  ;E    R    8  . 


*  Your  Toicelen  lips,  oh  flower* !  are  liTior  pmcherv, 
Each  cup  a  pulpit,  and  each  leaf  a  book, 
Supplyiog  to  my  fancy  numernut  teacher*, 

From  lonelieat  nook '. 
Floral  apostles !  that  in  dewy  splendor, 

Weep  without  sin,  and  blush  without  a  crime, 
Oh  may  I  deeply  learn,  and  ne'er  surrender. 
Your  love  sublime  I' 


I. 


Flowcbs,  lovely  flowers !  ve  are  to  me 
Most  dear  and  precious  things ; 

Natare's  soft  pencil  over  ye 
Its  brightest  coloring  flings. 

Ye  seem  to  me,  though  blooming  here. 

Bright  beings  of  another  sphere. 


II. 


A  fair]r  band !  apart,  alone, 
A  bright  and  beauteous  race ! 

Blooming  wherever  ye  are  sown, 
And  sown  in  every  place : 

Filling  the  air  with  fragrancy, 

Wherever  ye  may  may  smiling  be. 


III. 


Brightening  alike  the  cultured  scene. 

And  the  untrodden  rock ; 
Blooming  the  lava's  paths  between, 

Braving  the  thunder-shock ; 
Glowing,  unseared,  beneath  the  sun, 
Unchillea  within  the  forest  lone. 


IV. 


Night  darkens  round  —  the  wild  bird's 
Are  closed  upon  its  nest ;  [wings 

But  ye,  most  fair  and  fragrant  things! 
Vhe  not  away  to  rest : 

Ye  see  the  glorious  night-star  rise. 

And  watch  it  leave  the  morning  skies. 


The  honey-bees  that  settled  on, 
Yet  scarcely  bent,  your  stems; 

The  butterflies  that  o  er  ye  shone, 
Like  living,  moving  sems ; 

Have  left  ye  —  while  shall  foil  on  yott 

Fresh  treasures  of  the  evening  dew. 


vu 


Oh !  ye  are  like  to  those  few  breasts 
That  heavenly  Genius  fires : 

Where'er  its  glorious  spirit  rests, 
Where'er  its  light  inspires, 

It  will  be  known,  its  flowers  will  spring, 

Nor  heed  to  what  rude  spot  they  chng. 


VII. 


And  long,  long  vimls  they  will  keep. 
Night  s  silent,  dark  hours  through, 

While  other  eyes  are  closed  in  sleep ; 
Gathering  tneir  honey -dew 

From  where  the  poet  and  the  sage 

Have  left  it,  on  the  deathless  page. 


VIII. 


But  ye  will  die,  sweet  flowers !  and  so 
Must  they  sink  to  the  earth ; 

The  spring  again  will  see  ye  blow, 
With  even  a  brighter  birth. 

O !  shall  not  they,  from  this  world  driVn, 

Bloom  on  eternaliy  in  heaven  1 
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A     LETTER 

TO      CIIITICS     OS      THE      ART     OP     PAINTING. 

My  dear  Critics  :  I  address  you  as  '  critics/  such  being  the 
title  under  which  is  recognized  that  numerous  tribe  who  write  •  para- 
graphs* and  '  articles*  for  reviews  and  newspapers,  wherein  pictures 
are  praised  and  condemned;  artists  judged,  lauded,  and  abused. 
But  though  I  call  you  critics,  I  do  not  consider  all  of  you  entitled  to 
that  honorable  distinction :  my  present  object  is,  to  point  out,  so 
far  as  I  am  abl  e,  the  qualifications  of  the  true,  the  respectable  critic, 
and  to  mark  the  empiric.  I  am  induced  to  take  this  task  upon 
myself,  not  because  1  feel  fully  competent  to  criticize  the  criti- 
cizers  —  exalting  myself  as  an  arch-critic  —  but  because  a  word 
of  truth  scattered  here  and  there,  may  bring  forth  good  fruit,  even 
on  stony  ground.  I  am  the  more  prompted  to  this,  for  the  reason 
that  the  public  ear  has  been  much  abused  by  many  of  you.  Too 
often  have  you  passed  through  our  exhibition-rooms,  ignorant  and 
incapable,  with  interest  and  caprice  for  your  only  guides ;  con- 
demning the  beautiful,  praising  the  low,  and  even  stooping  to  the 
vulgarity  of  abusing  the  artist  himself. 

The  critic  occupies  the  same  station  in  the  field  of  taste,  which 
the  preacher  does  in  that  of  religion.  His  business  is  to  teach  the 
truth,  to  denounce  fal3ehood,.to  enkindle  lofty  sentiment,  and  glorious 
aspirations;  to  apply  the  standard  of  the  immutable  laws  of  nature 
to  the  productions  of  art.  To  occupy  this  exalted  and  honorable 
station,  requires  qualifications  which  many  of  you  do  not  possess ; 
because  there  are  few  who,  by  the  cultivation  of  their  natural  taste 
and  capacity,  have  become  worthy  the  office.  He  who  would  aim  at 
being  a  veritable  critic,  must  with  true  love  study  the  works  of 
nature,  which  are  the  Bible  unto  him ;  become  well  acquainted  with 
works  of  art;  not  merely  glancing  at  the  surface  of  things,  and 
judging  them  by  hackneyed  rules  and  conventional  notions,  but  acqui- 
ring a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  art ;  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  accepted  rules ;  and  learn  to  free  himself,  as  much 
as  possible,  from  encumbering  technicalities ;  in  line,  to  see  in  art 
the  mirror  of  nature,  and  to  clear  from  his  vision  those  films  which 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  the  imperfections  of  our  individual 
nature,  are  continually  casting  before  it.  He  will  perceive  that  art  is 
as  various  in  its  scope  and  object,  as  the  desires  and  tastes  of  men  are 
diverse  ;  and  he  will  not  condemn  this  or  that  kind  of  picture,  despi- 
sing the  landscape  to  prefer  the  historical  painting  ;  or  look  with  con- 
tempt on  the  work  of  still-life,  because  there  is  nothing  Raphaelesque 
in  it.  He  will  consider  that  art  is  universal ;  that  all  things  are  good 
of  their  kind.  He  will  not  fail,  however,  to  acknowledge  that  some 
departments  of  art  are  more  lofty  than  others  :  the  epic,  for  instance, 
(where,  as  in  the  Last  Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo,  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  one  sublime  idea,  in  which  all  individuality  is  lost  in  the 
great  whole,)  may  not  be  compared  with  the  mere  portrait  of  the  hu- 
man face  ;  nor  the  dramatic,  as  the  pictures  of  Kaphael,  wherein  we 
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£nd  thougbt,  passion,  intellect,  expressed  vrith  almost  supernatural 
power,  classed  with  the  picture  of  still-life. 

Many  pictures  have  little  merit  beside  that  of  gratifying  the  eye 
by  mere  dexterous  imitation ;  but  a  good  thought,  a  beautiful  senti- 
ment, even  though  feebly  expressed,  is  of  far  more  worth  than  the 
most  skilful  display  of  execution  without  meaning;  and  the  works 
which  possess  the  highest  value,  are  those  in  which  human  genius 
manifests  its  greatest  powers :  those  creations  of  master-minds 
which,  while  ^ey  please  by  being  true  imitations  of  the  beautiful 
of  external  nature,  are  the  vehicles  of  noble  sentiment,  and  poetical 
thbught.  It  is  of  importance  for  the  critic  to  feel  that  beauty  does 
not  dwell  in  one  or  two  departments  of  the  pictorial  art  alone,  but 
may  be  found  in  all ;  and  it  shows  a  contracted  mind,  and  limited 
study,  to  say,  as  is  frequently  said  :  '  I  dislike  this  kind  of  art  or  that ; 
I  care  not  for  landscape ;  I  detest  portraiture/  Each  class  of  art,  if 
executed  with  talent,  has  its  charm,  and  strikes  some  chord  of  that 
many-stringed  instrument,  the  human  heart.  There  are  those  among 
you,  who,  in  place  of  discriminating  expression  in  your  critical 
praises,  abound  in  hackneyed  terms,  such  as  *  bijou,'  'gem,'  'dia- 
mond  of  the  first  water,'  etc.  These  terms  express  nothing ;  they 
are  at  best  jewels  of  paste,  of  little  worth ;  and  the  more  profusely 
they  are  scattered,  the  more  valueless  they  become.  They  are 
stolen,  withal,  from  those  caskets  of  unmeaning  phrases  called  '  An- 
nuals,' and  betoken,  in  him  that  uses  them,  extreme  poverty  of  thought 
and  language. 

I  have  also  observed,  with  pain,  that  you  frequently  compare  one 
living  artist  with  another,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  one  who  is 
not  your  favorite.  This,  though  easy  for  you,  is  often  very  injuri- 
ous ;  and  if  you  expect  that  any  painter  will  be  gratified  by  being 
lauded  at  the  expense  of  his  brother  artist,  I  hope  you  are  disap- 
pointed ;  for  he  must  have  a  gross  taste  for  praise,  who  is  delighted 
by  the  incense  which  ascends  from  the  altar  on  which  his  professional 
brother  is  sacrificed. 

There  is  another  practice  with  you,  whose  effects  are  exceedingly 
injurious  to  the  artist  and  to  the  public.  I  mean  that  of  giving 
undue  praise  to  the  young  artist.  No  sooner  does  a  young  man 
come  forward  with  a  work  of  some  promise,  than  he  is  immediately 
the  subject  of  excessive  praise ;  he  is  an  astonishing  genius  —  a 
wonder.  The  older  artists  are  thrown  quite  in  the  back-ground » 
to  make  way  for  this  '  born-painter.'  This  is  injudicious,  as  well 
as  unjust.  It  is  injudicious,  because  no  roan  is  great  before  he  is 
tried,  and  your  praise  too  often  unsettles  the  brain  of  the  young 
artist ;  and  instead  of  striving  after  |3erfection,  with  devoted  study, 
he  becomes  satisfied  with  himself  and  his  works.'  He  has  received 
his  reward  too  soon,  and  sits  down  by  the  way-side,  in  the  be- 
lief that  he  has  reached  the  goal.  It  is  unjust  to  older  artists,  for 
many  of  them  are  still  toiling  in  pursuit  of  excellence,  and  they  de- 
serve better  from  you  than  to  be  set  aside  for  every  new-comer. 
This  hot-bed  system  of  yours,  my  dear  critics,  is  little  creditable  to 
your  judgn^it.  You  ought  to  know  that  life  has  been  pronounced 
too  short  foArt ;  that  no  man  ever  arrived  at  true  excellence,  with- 
out great  natural  capacity,  and  long  and  patient  study.    One  would 
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imagine  that  the  productions  of  the  tyro  in  art  rise  to  the  leTel  of 
your  critical  capacity ;  that  you  continue  your  admiration  onlj  until 
his  genius  takes  a  flight  beyond  the  reach  of  your  dull  vision.  But 
far  be  it  from  me  to  desire  that  you  should  discourage  the  young  as- 
pirant. Give  him  judicious  praise  ,*  encourage  him»  and  point  on* 
ward ;  but  teach  him  to  feel  that  excellence  is  not  easy  of  attain- 
ment. 

Many  of  you  indulge  too  much  in  panegyric,  and  get  into  raptures 
and  extacies.  I  have  of  late  seen  essays  of  blind  admiration,  at 
which,  even  when  the  subject  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  true 
taste  revolts  ;  essays  wherein  the  writer,  smitten  with  a  vain  love  of 
his  own  imaginings,  sees  far  more  in  the  picture  than  the  artist  ever 
dreamed  of,  and  even  seizes  the  defects  of  the  work,  and  sets  them 
up  as  idols  to  worship.  Such  blind  devotion  is  unworthy  the  name 
of  criticism ;  and  however  pleasing  it  may  be  to  the  author,  he  may 
rest  assured  that  the  public  are  little  benefitted  by  it,  and  the  paiuter 
despises  you  in  his  heart. 

1  here  are  those  among  you,  too,  who  have  the  easy  faculty  of  con^ 
demning  the  work  of  a  poor  artist,  and  at  one  stroke  of  the  pen  de- 
voting it  to  oblivion ;  forgetting,  in  your  fancied  omnipotence,  that  all 
things  are  comparative;  that  though  the  work  be  imperfect,  ther 
artist  may  have  toiled  many  days  upon  it,  and  that  it  is  the  rallying- 
potnt  of  many  hopes  to  him.  Few  things  are  so  bad,  but  there  is 
iome  hope.  In  charity  leave  that  hope ;  suggest,  expose,  reprove  ; 
but  condemn  not  with  utter  condemnation.  And  bear  in  mind  that 
panegyric  and  condemnation  are  not  synonymous  with  criticism. 

You  often  talk  very  freely  about '  chiaro-'scuro,'  '  color,'  etc. ;  as 
though  pictures  were  diagrams,  executed  merely  to  exemplify  this 
or  that  principle  or  mode  of  arrangement.  Chiaro-'scuro,  color,  etc.^ 
are  the  tneans  and  not  the  end,  which  is  expression  ;  and  as  nature 
produces  emotion  by  various  modes  of  arrangement,  pictorial  means 
must  follow  her.  The  chiaro-'scuro  and  color  of  the  tempest  differ 
from  thq^e  of  the  calm.  The  violent  lights  and  shadows  of  Salva- 
tor,  and  the  gentle  gradations  of  Claude,  are  equally  true,  though 
expressive  of  different  aspects  and  moods  of  nature.  Do  not  fall  in 
love  with  what  are  called  stinking  effects,  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
calm  and  the  gentle.  Love  them  all ;  they  are  all  beautiful,  when 
they  are  appropriate,  and  expressive  of  the  scene  or  subject.  Do  not 
confound  ^ne  coloring  with  ^ne  colors.  The  first  is  difficult  to  ac- 
complish ;  the  latter  may  be  had  at  the  color-shop  by  any  body. 

I  am  afraid  that  old  pictures,  such  as  sell  in  New- York  for  '  old 
masters,'  have  an  evil  influence  over  some  of  you.  These  same '  old 
pictures'  are  in  general  the  refuse  of  ages,  which  have  been  found 
in  holes  and  corners  of  Rome  and  Florence,  where  they  have  been 
lying  in  merited  obscurity.  Bad  painters  have  existed  in  all  ages, 
and  these  pictures  are  the  products  of  such,  in  past  times.  Adore 
them  for  their  antiquity,  if  you  please ;  get  into  raptures  with  the 
dust  that  obscures  their  deformity,  and  call  it  'tone  ;'  but  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  criticize  modern  pictures  with  the  same  eyes  with  which  you 
yiew  these  things ;  and  keep  ever  in  mind  that  the  woics  of  the  old 
masteiB  were  fresh  and  clean  when  first  painted ;  som§  of  them  are 
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eren  said  to  have  been  raw ;  and  above  all,  that  the  works  of  nature 
are  not  besmeared  with  molasses  and  asphaltum. 

I  might  enlarge  on  these  subjects,  and  enter  more  particularly  into 
the  principles  of  criticism  ;  but  I  am  unwilling  to  put  your  patience 
to  too  severe  a  test.  A  few  more  thoughts,  and  I  will  conclude. 
And  here  let  me  say,  the  art  of  painting  is  not  merely  a  thing  for 
amusement :  it  may  amuse,  as  your  criticisms  may ;  but  it  has  higher 
aims,  as  your  ciitiques  may  also  have.  It  is,  in  its  higher  depart- 
ments, the  imitation  of  the  creative  power.  It  forms,  on  the  princi- 
ciples  of  eternal  nature,  a  world  of  its  own.  Its  influence  on 
man,  morally  and  intellectually,  has  been  and  is  far  more  exten- 
sive than  many  of  you  have  ever  dreamed  of.  In  ages  past,  it  has 
made  moral  and  religious  impressions  on  the  mind  and  character  of 
Dations,  that  are  not  yet  effaced.  It  is  an  engine  capable  of  great 
good,  or  g^eat  evil.  It  speaks  a  language  intelligible  to  all  nations, 
and  to  all  ages.  In  the  Kistorical  productions  of  the  art,  the  mind 
is  impressed  with  all  the  power  of  reality ;  in  the  Imaginative,  it  is 
transported  above  the  common  sphere  of  humanity ;  in  the  Familiar, 
it  illustrates  a  moral,  or  inculcates  the  aflections ;  in  Still-life  it  may 
amuse  cbe  eye,  and  hold,  for  many  seasons,  the  beauty  which  in  na- 
ture perishes  in  an  hour.  It  is  capable  of  imparting  knowledge,  and 
awakening  the  soul  to  the  refining  influences  of  beauty  and  sublimity. 

Such  being  the  exalted  character  of  the  Art  of  Painting,  we  ought 
to  approach  it  with  reverence,  and  criticize  it  with  that  knowledge 
which  is  the  result  of  patient  study,  and  with  a  conscientious  desire  for 
the  advancement  of  true  taste.       I  remain,  yours  truly, 

PiCTOE. 
THESTILLYLAND. 


TAANSLATED      FROM      THB      OEKMAM     OP      SALIS. 


To  the  stilly  land 
Who  leads  us  to  it  over  1 
The  clouds  of  evening  darkly  o'er  us  hover, 
And  ever  sounds  more  mournfully  the  strand. 
Who  leadeth  us  with  gentle  hand 
Over,  ah !  over 

To  the  stilly  land  1 

To  the  stilly  land  I 
To  you,  ye  places  free 
For  all  ennoblement !    Soft  reverie 
Of  beauteous  souls  !  —  the  future  Being's  strand! 
Whoe'er  life's  fight  can  boldly  stand, 
The  bud  of  hope  bears  be 

To  the  stilly  land. 

Ah  land  I  ah  land ! 
When  comes  the  tempest's  gloom, 
The  mildest  of  the  heralds  of  our  doom 
Beckons  us  to  him  with  inverted  brand, 
And  leadeth  us  with  gentle  hand 
To  the  mighty  Dead  ones'  bomc^ 

To  the  stilly  land. 
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THE    HAUNTED     MERCHANT. 


BV    HA&RT    r R A«CO. 


cBArtBR  xn. 

WILL  BRINO  THE  FIRIT  BOOK  OF  TH1I  BIITOKT  AlfO  TRB  BXPBDITfON  TO  WILLOIT-MBAO  TO  A  CLOCK* 

It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  never  experienced  it,  to  have 
a  just  conception  of  the  love  of  a  father  for  his  child.  The  love  that 
seeks  onlythe  good  of  its  object,  must  be  felt  to  be  understood. 
This  is  the  love  of  a  parent ;  all  other  love  is  selfish.  Although  Mr. 
Tremlett  was  not,  as  the  reader  knows,  the  natural  father  of  our  hero, 
yet  so  strong  was  his  attachment  to  the  lad,  that  perhaps  he  felt  the 
loss  of  his  society  more  acutely  than  if  he  had  been  ;  for  he  was  not 
willing  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  his  society,  for  the  sake  of  the  boy's 
eventual  good.  When,  therefore,  he  returned  to  his  house  alone, 
after  having  parted  with  him,  he  reproached  himself  with  having 
acted  too  hastily  in  sending  Ihe  youngster  away  to  a  distant  school. 
He  missed  him  at  his  supper ;  and  in  the  morning  when  he  came 
down  to  his  breakfast,  he  experienced  a  sensation  of  loneliness,  that 
be  had  never  known  before,  when  he  glanced  at  the  vacant  seat  at 
table  which  the  boy  had  occupied  so  loog.  Mrs.  Swazey  guessed  at 
the  thoughts  that  were  running  in  the  old  gentleman's  mind ;  and  she 
ventured  to  wonder  how  far  master  John  had  got  on  his  journey,  and 
whether  there  was  any  danger  of  his  not  getting  a  good  breakfast ; 
little  dreaming,  good  woman,  the  real  danger  he  was  in,  just  at  that 
moment,  of  not  getting  any.  But  Mr.  Tremlett  did  not  care  that  his 
house-keeper  should  know  how  much  he  really  missed  his  adopted  son, 
and  he  replied,  coldly,  that  the  boy  would  do  very  well  where  he  was. 

The  day  passed  wearily,  and  at  night  the  old  gentleman  found  him- 
self in  the  boy's  little  chamber,  gazing  at  the  vacant  bed,  without 
scarcely  knowing  how  he  got  there.  '  I  am  afraid  I  am  getting  old 
and  childish,'  he  said  to  himself,  as  a  tear  trickled  down  his  cheek : 
'  after  living  all  my  life  for  myself  alone,  I  now  find  I  am  unhappy, 
because  I  am  separated  from  a  child  who  has  no  possible  claims  upon 
my  sympathy.  I  must  get  the  better  of  this  weakness.  I  will  dis- 
miss the  boy  from  my  thoughts,  and  attend  to  my  business  as  usual. 
If  he  were  a  nephew,  or  even  the  son  of  an  old  friend,  there  would 
be  some  reason  in  it,  but  a  nameless  young  rogue  as  he  is  —  it  is  folly. 
I  am  glad  that  I  have  sent  him  to  the  country.  I  shall  soon  forget 
him,  and  that  I  may  hear  as  little  about  him  as  possible,  I  shall  pay  a 
year's  schooling  in  advance.' 

'  Having  made  these  brave  resolutions,  Mr.  Tremlett  wiped  his 
eyes,  coughed  two  or  three  times,  to  clear  his  throat  of  a  choking 
sensation  ;  and  to  harden  his  heart  against  all  tender  emotions,  walked 
off  to  a  ward-meeting,  where  his  presence  created  a  great  sensation, 
it  being  the  first  time  he  had  been  seen  in  such  a  place  for  a  good 
many  years.  He  was  forthwith  voted  by  acclamation  to  preside  over 
the  meeting ;  and  having  taken  his  seat  in  a  crazy  arm-chair,  placed 
^n  a  platform  of  loose  boards,  he  was  greeted  by  such  a  stamping  of 
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feet»  and  clapping  of  hands,  that  the  house  trembled  to  its  founda- 
tions. 

'  Imagine,  fellow-citizens,  if  you  can/  exclaimed  a  young  gentle- 
man, as  soon  as  the  hubbub  ceased,  '  the  holiness  of  that  cause 
which  can  draw  that  venerable  form  from  the  green  bowers  of  a 
peaceful  home,*  to  honor  its  friends  by  his  presence  !' 

This  delicate  allusion  to  Mr.  Tremlett  produced  three  more  rounds 
of  applause,  which  raised  such  a  dust  that  he  was  for  a  time  like  some 
unhappy  authors  who  have  been  completely  smothered  by  the  adula- 
tions of  their  critics.  But  it  reminded  the  old  gentleman  that  he  had 
rather  indiscreetly  undertaken  to  preside  over  a  meeting,  without 
having  first  informed  himself  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  called. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in  ignorance,  however ;  and 
when  the  meeting  broke  up,  he  retired  covered  with  dust,  if  not 
with  glory. 

In  the  morning  he  received  Jeremiah's  letter,  giving  an  account  of 
the  disasters  that  had  overtaken  him,  and  asking  for  a  remittance  of 
money  to  enable  him  to  get  on  to  Willow-mead  with  his  charge. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  he  immediately  forgot  all  his 
resolutions  of  the  night  before,  and  pretending  to  be  afraid  to  trust 
our  hero  in  such  hands  as  Jeremiah's,  he  set  off  for  the  place  at 
which  the  letter  was  dated,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  conducting 
the  lad  safely  to  Willow-mead,  but  with  the  secret  intention  uf  bringing 
him  back  with  him.  When  he  arrived  at  the  tavern,  he  learned 
that  Jeremiah  and  John  had  left  some  hours  before,  on  foot ;  and  being 
fearful  that  some  accident  might  happen  to  them,  he  hired  a  carriage 
of  the  tavern-keeper,  and  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  feeling 
landlady,  who  predicted  that  a  storm  would  overtake  him,  he  pro- 
ceeded after  the  travellers,  hoping  to  come  up  with  them  before  night 
overtook  them.  But  the  roads  were  bad,  the  driver  was  sleepy,  and 
one  of  the  horses  wa&lame ;  so  they  did  not  travel  very  rapidly.  But 
when  it  began  to  rain,  the  driver  felt  a  sudden  anxiety  to  get  to  the 
end  of  his  journey ;  and  he  began  to  lay  the  whip  on  to  his  cattle 
with  such  a  hearty  good  will,  that  they  galloped  over  the  road  at  a 
greater  speed  than  was  pleasant  to  all  parties,  until  they  were  cross- 
ing the  ricketty  old  bridge,  when  they  were  suddenly  precipitated 
into  the  river,  as  has  already  been  related  in  the  last  chapter,  as  well 
as  the  manner  in  which  they  were  saved  from  drowning. 

When  Mr.  Tremlett  was  so  far  restored  as  to  be  considered  out 
of  danger,  Jeremiah  turned  to  friend  Hogshart,  and  thanked  him 
with  great  earnestness  for  having  turned  John  and  himself  out  of 
doors,  as  but  for  his  apparent  unkindness,  they  could  not  have  been 
instrumental  in  saving  the  life  of  their  kind  benefactor. 

'  So  thee  sees,  friends,'  replied  the  Quaker,  '  it  is  always  safest  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  discipline  of  society.' 

'  May  God  forgive  us  !'  said  Jeremiah, '  but  I  am  afraid  I  enter- 
tained some  hard  feelings  toward  you,  my  good  friend,  although  I 
prayed  very  devoutly  that  I  might  not.' 

'  I  doubt  not  thee  did,'  said  friend  Hogshart ;  '  but  I  thought  I  expe- 
rienced some  unusual  promptings  within,  which  would  not  allow  me 
to  break  through  the  rules  of  society  :  it  was  doubtless  the  workings 
of  the  spirity  since  thee  sees  it  was  to  accomplish  a  good  end.' 
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'  I  should  like  to  feel  the  operation  of  some  spirits  too,  and  no 
mistake  !'  said  the  driver,  who  stood  drying  himself  by  the  fire ;  '  for 
I  am  as  wet  as  old  Nabby  Dribletts,  after  she  had  been  hauled  through 
a  horse-pond,  to  cure  her  of  being  a  witch  ;  and  as  for  inward  promptp 
ings,  I  tell  you  how  it  is,  neighbor,  I  have  'em  no  ways  slow,  and 
grumblings  too,  although  I  must  confess  they  are  not  very  unusual ; 
and  I  swear  to  gracious  if  I  do  n't  have  something  to  eat  soon,  I  shall 
be  forced  to  break  through  the  discipline  of  society,  and  the  cupboard- 
door  too !' 

'  Thy  thoughts  should  be  fixed  on  something  higher,  ray  friend, 
after  having  just  escaped  from  such  a  perilous  situation.  I  feel, 
friends,  that  this  will  be  a  very  proper  occasion  for  an  exercise  of 
prayer :  according  to  the  Good  Book,  we  should  be  constant  in  prayer, 
and  we  are  commanded  to  give  thanks  in  all  things.'  So  friend 
Hogshart  dropped  upon  his  knees,  without  farther  ceremony,  and 
prayed  with  great  fervor,  which  so  sensibly  affected  Jeremiah,  that 
he  shed  tears ;  he  felt  that  he  could  never  forgive  himself  for  having 
thought  ill  of  so  good  a  man. 

When  friend  Hogshart  had  ended  his  prayer,  he  rose  up  from  his 
knees,  and  gave  orders  for  supper  to  be  got  ready  for  the  travellers. 

'  I  tell  you  how  it  is,  neighbor  Longskirts,'  said  the  driver,  whose 
tongue  seemed  to  run  very  glibly,  now  that  his  clothes  were  dry,  '  I 
never  could  pray  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  I  swear  to  goodness  I 
do  n't  believe  you  could,  either !  I  '11  bet  you  a  horn  of  Monongahela 
whiskey,  old  fellow,  that  you  have  had  your  supper.  Heu  quam 
difficiles,  and  so  forth  :  I  can  talk  Latin  to  you  by  the  wholesale,  and  I 
will  beat  you  at  praying,  after  I  have  laid  in  a  good  supply  of  that 
fried  ham  and  apple-sauce,  or  I  *11  acknowledge  that  I  am  no  chris- 
tian.    Ne  sutar  crtpidam  ;  let  the  parson  go  pray,  and  you  peg  away.' 

'  Friend,'  said  the  Quaker,  '  J  have  saved  thy  life,  and  would  have 
given  thee  food  and  shelter  for  the  night ;  but  thy  profane  language 
has  proved  thee  unworthy  to  remain  beneath  tlus  roof:  thee  must  go, 
and  the  next  time  thee  is  taken  into  a  Friend's,  perhaps  thee  will 
know  how  to  behave  thyself.     Walk  out !' 

'  Not  I !'  said  the  driver,  as  he  braced  himself  against  the  jamb  of 
the  fire-place ;  '  I  could  n't  prevail  upon  myself  to  do  so,  no  how.  I 
must  have  some  supper  first,  and  something  hot  to  drink,  and  after 
that  I  shall  feel  too  sleepy. to  comply  with  your  polite  request.  I 
hope  you  have  got  plenty  of  dos  amigos,  because  I  must  have  a  smoke 
after  supper  ;  and  here 's  this  pretty  young  lady  that  I.  must  become 
acquainted  with,  too ;'  and  without  more  ceremony,  he  put  his  arm 
round  the  neck  of  the  Quaker's  daughter,  and  gave  her  a  kiss.  The 
young  lady  did  not  faint,  but  on  the  contrary  she  gave  the  driver  a 
thwack  on  his  ear  with  the  palm  of  her  hand,  that  must  have  made 
him  hear  strange  sounds. 

'  Well,  friend,  if  thee  do  n't  see  fit  to  go  of  thine  own  will,  I  shall 
put  thee  out,'  said  the  Quaker. 

The  driver  would  now  have  been  very  glad  to  beg  pardon  for  his 
rude  behavior,  for  he  saw  that  friend  Hogshart  was  not  a  person  to 
be  trifled  with  ;  but  his  repentance  came  too  late  :  the  farmer  called 
his  two  eldest  sons  to  his  aid,  and  in  spite  of  thd  driver's  kicks  and 
struggles,  they  picked  him  up  and  deposited  him  outside  the  door, 
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where  they  left  him  in  the  pelting  rain,  to  make  such  disposition  of 
himself  as  he  pleased.  He  rapped  on  the  window,  and  begged 
piteously  to  be  admitted  again  ;  and  even  Mr.  Tremlett  and  Jeremiah 
interceded  in  his  behalf;  but  the  Quaker  was  not  to  be  moved. 

*  I  know  him  very  well/  said  friend  Hogshart ;  he  is  the  son  of 
Judge  Hupstart,  a  man  who  has  taken  so  much  interest  in  public 
affairs,  that  he  has  entirely  neglected  his  own  :  this  fellow  is  his  eldest 
son,  whom  he  sent  to  college,  but  upon  his  coming  home,  his  behaviour 
was  so  unnatural,  that  his  father  turned  him  out  of  doors,  and  now 
be  picks  up  a  living  by  doing  little  jobs  at  the  tavern,  just  beyond 
here.* 

By  this  time  supper  was  placed  upon  the  table,  and  Mr.  Tremlett 
being  quite  recovered,  he  sat  down  with  Jereifliah  and  John,  and  all 
three  did  ample  justice  to  the  good  things  plaeed  before  them.  It 
would  have  been  a  difficult  matter  for  either  of  them  to  have  decided 
which  of  the  trio  was  happiest.  The  old  merchant  experienced  an 
inward  satisfaction  in  the  reflection  that  he  could  now  express  openly 
the  tender  regard  that  he  felt  for  his  adopted  son,  without  suspicion 
of  weakness;  for  the  fact  that  the  boy 'had  been  instrumental  in 
saving  his  life,  was  sufficient  cause  for  the  most  unbounded  love. 
Our  hero  felt  happy  in  being  once  more  in  the  company  of  his  father, 
and  in  receiving  such  unequivocal  evidences  of  the  old  man's  regard 
as  he  every  moment  manifested ;  and  it  was  enough  for  Jeremiah  to 
see  others  happy,  to  feel  so  himself;  although  it  must  be  confessed 
there  was  a  dash  of  pain  in  his  enjoyments,  caused  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  own  want  of  prudence,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  placing 
them  all  in  so  much  penl.  Our  hero,  too,  felt  very  happy  when  his 
father  told  him  that  instead  of  sending  him  on  to  Willow-mead,  it 
was  his  intention  to  take  him  back  to  town,  and  place  him  agaiu  under 
the  charge  of  his  old  tutor,  Mr.  Hedges.  It  was  also  a  source  of 
great  gratification  to  Jeremiah,  for  he  had  became  soistrongly  attached 
to  his  young  companion,  that  he  looked  forward  to  their  separation 
with  real  pain. 

The  next  morning,  the  weather  being  clear  and  pleasant,  Mr.  Trem- 
lett hired  a  carriage  of  friend  Hogshart,  and  our  three  travellers  set 
out  on  their  return  to  the  city,  with  light  hearts  and  lighter  pock- 
ets, and  unencumbered  with  any  superfluous  luggage ;  Mr.  Trem- 
lett*s  trunk  having  been  carried  over  the  mill-dam,  together  with  the 
carriage,  the  night  before. 

However  unaccountable  a  man's  actions  may  sometimes  appear, 
they  can  generally  be  traced  to  a  moving  cause  :  murder,  suicides, 
and  robberies  never  are  accidents ;  but  when  he  falls  in  love,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  it  would  puzzle  the  most  profound  philosopher  in 
Germany  to  discover  the  how  and  why.  What  opportunities  Jere- 
miah Jernegan  might  have  had  for  forming  an  acquaintance  with 
Huldah  Hogshart,  the  farmer's  daughter,  who  was  so  active  in  pre- 
paiing  the  supper  for  the  benighted  travellers,  has  never  transpired ; 
but  it  was  very  evident  to  the  most  unconcerned  of  the  lookers-on, 
when  those  young  persons  bade  each  other  farewell,  that  a  very  ten- 
der regard  for  each  other  had  already  sprung  up  between  them ;  a  re^ 
eard  which  appeared  the  more  evident,  from  the  pains  which  they 
both  took  to  conceal  it. 
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Having  thus,  gentle  reader,  brought  before  you  the  principal  per- 
sonages of  this  histoiy,  we  shall,  with  this  chapter,  conclude  the  first 
book  ;  and  in  the  next,  the  real  narrative  of  the  story  will  be  begun. 
We  felt  ourself  called  upon  to  be  thus  minute  in  introducing  the  pro- 
minent characters  of  this  history,  that  their  after  acts  might  be  more 
easily  accounted  for ;  for  nothing  is  more  annoying,  in  reading  a  his- 
tory, than  to  find  actions  attributed  to  certain  people,  which  appear 
very  foreign  to  their  real  characters.  This  we  believe  is  owing  to 
the  neglect  of  the  historian  in  not  giving,  at  the  outset,  such  an  ac- 
count of  his  personages,  that  the  idiosyncrasy  of  their  minds  may  be 
understood  by  the  reader.  For  I  cannot  believe  that  an  author 
would  be  guilty  of  the  injustice  of  attributing  to  one  of  his  charac- 
ters an  action  which  lb  had  never  committed. 

In  saying  that  we  have  introduced  in  this  book  the  principal  per- 
sonages of  this  history,  we  do  not  wish  the  reader  to  infer  that  there 
will  be  no  others  brought  forward ;  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  story,  that  several  more  shall  be  introduced  to  his 
acquaintance,  in  the  succeeding  chapters.  For  as  the  eye,  in  follow- 
ing a  noble  river  through  a  wide  spread  landscape,  must  of  necessity 
take  in  many  meaner  objects,  so  in  writing  the  history  of  an  indivi- 
dual, it  is  impossible  for  the  historian  to  exclude  from  his  pages  all 
those  meaner  persons  with  whom  his  hero  is  compelled  to  associate. 

SMO  or  THB  riftlT  ■OOK. 
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CHAPTSR  I. 
WILL    COHTAin    SOMB    fOLBMN    BCrLECTIOMf    O  If    TAB    fUBJBCT    or    DBATB. 

Not  a  great  many  years  ago,  there  might  have  been  seen  among 
the  innumerable  little  tin  signs  in  Wall-street,  one  which  bore  the 
names  of  Brothers  Tuck,  hanging  against  the  basement  office  of  a 
very  high  granite  building.      This  was  the  place  of  business  of  the  > 

two  young  gentlemen  of  that  name,  who  were  introduced  to  the 
reader's  notice  in  the  first  book  of  this  history.  They  were  then 
boys  ;  they  were  at  the  time  of  which  we  now  write,  men.  Although 
they  were,  when  boys,  called  simply  Tom  and  Sam,  yet  they  were 
now  known  as  T.  Jefierson  Tuck,  and  S.  Augustus  Tuck ;  but  as  we 
have  a  fondness  for  old-fashioned  names,  we  shall  continue  to  call 
them  by  those  by  which  we  first  knew  them.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Wall-street,  and  at  the  board  of  brokers,  they  were  known  by  at 
least  a  dozen  different  appellations.  Some  called  them  simply  the 
Tucks,  others  Guss.  and  tfefil ;  others  the  ttoo  Tucks ;  while  some 
merely  called  them  the  Brothers ;  and  some  coarse  people,  for  there 
are  coarse  people  even  in  Wall-street,  called  them  '  the  Tuckses.' 
They  were  in  good  credit,  for  it  was  generally  known  that  their  uncle 
was  very  rich  and  old,  and  they  never  troubled  themselves  to  contra- 
dict the  rumor  that  he  was  going  to  leave  them  a  large  part  of  his 
property.     Tom  Tuck  was  ^e  managing  partner.  He  had  the  repu- 
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tation  of  being  a  very  skilful  financier ;  and  when  any  body  called 
upon  Sajn,  in  relation  to  business,  he  always  referred  them  to  his 
brother.  What  the  particular  nature  of  their  business  was,  no  one 
ever  rightly  understood :  it  was  only  known  that  they  made  '  opera- 
tions/ and  had  '  transactions/  and  hence  they  were  supposed  to  be 
'  shrewd  calculators/  '  devilish  close  fellows/  who  contrived  to  keep 
their  affairs  to  themselves.  They  lived  with  their  mother  at  the  gen- 
teelest  extremity  of  the  city,  and  drove  down  to  their  office  every 
morning  in  a  drab-colored  phaeton,  of  a  very  singular  shape.  They 
dealt  some  in  stocks,  talked  knowingly  about '  the  currency'  and  '  ex- 
changes/ and  dined  at  a  French  restaurant.  They  frequented  poli- 
tical meetings,  and  subscribed  to  benevolent  societies  without  num- 
ber ;  they  signed  all  the  petitions  that  were  brought  to  them,  let  the 
object  be  what  it  might ;  and  they  were  of  course  universally  re- 
spected. 

'  Have  you  seen  that  infernal  Jew,  Jacobs  V  said  Tom  Tuck  to  his 
brother,  as  he  entered  their  office  one  morning. 

'  Not  yet,'  replied  Sam  :  '  I  am  just  in  the  middle  of  a  capital  story ; 
do  n't  disturb  roe.' 

'  Do  n't  be  a  fool  any  longer !'  said  the  elder  brother ;  '  throw  aside 
those  cursed  novels,  and  attend  to  your  business.  You  must  see  Ja* 
cobs  this  morning.' 

*  Yes,  presently ;  I  want  to  finish  this  chapter  first,  or  I  shall  lose 
the  thread  of  the  story,'  replied  Sam. 

'  You  will  lose  your  neck  one  of  these  days,  by  your  nonsense,'  re- 
turned his  brother :  '  d — n  that  coxcomb  Bulw£R  !  I  wish  I  could  catch 
him  !   I  would  cram  his  blasted  nonsense  down  his  throat  1' 

'  Hush  1  bush  !'  said  Sam ;  '  do  n't  get  excited  :  here  comes  Wil- 
liam.' 

'  Did  you  see  Mr.  Tremlett  V  said  Tom,  addressing  a  boy  who  now 
entered  the  office. 

'  Yes,  Sir/  said  the  lad, '  and  he  sent  you  this  note/ 

'  Let  me  see,'  said  Tom,  as  he  opened  the  note, '  what  the  green- 
horn says :' 

'  DxAft  T. :  I  am  sony  that  I  cannot  send  yoa  the  money.    My  fiither  is  oat  of  town, 
and  yoar  uncle  ie  too  unwell  to  leave  his  chamber.    You  know  I  cannot  draw  a  check* 
'  Please  say  to  Julia  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  her  this  evening, 

•  Truly  yours,  jq^k  TaMiiBTr.' 

*  That 's  first  rate  V  exclaimed  Sam,  throwing  down  a  yellow- 
covered  book  that  he  was  reading ;  '  I  '11  go  right  on  and  find  Jac ^ 

He  was  cut  short  by  a  glance  from  his  brother's  eye,  who  turned 
to  the  boy,  and  told  him,  mildly,  to  go  to  Scull  and  Skamp's,  and  ask 
them  if  they  had  a  couple  of  thousand  over.  '  Now,'  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  his  brother,  as  soon  as  the  boy  had  left, '  start,  and  do  n't  come 
back  until  you  have  found  him ;  but  do  n't  bring  him  here ;  tell  him 
I  '11  meet  him  at  the  old  place.' 

Notwithstanding  the  great  anxiety  of  the  elder  Tuck  to  get  his 
brother  off,  the  junior  stopped  to  brush  up  his  whiskers,  and  adjust 
his  Madras  cravat,  before  he  went,  which  caused  the  other  to  swear 
very  profanely ;  and  even  after  he  had  once  left  the  office,  he  returned 
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again  after  his  cane,  and  remarked  to  bis  brother  that  *  t/ieU  story  was 
one  of  thrilling  interest.' 

So  wide  an  interval  having  occurred  since  the  close  of  the  last 
chapter,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  firm  of  Tremlett  and 
Tuck  was  still  continued,  although  in  consequence  of  the  advanced 
age  of  both  the  partners,  the  business  had  greatly  fallen  off;  but  their 
wealth  was  supposed  to  be  greater  than  ever.  John  Tremlett  had 
reached  his  twentieth  year,  and  his  manhood  had  more  than  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  his  youth.  The  fondness  of  his  father  for  him  had 
increased  as  the  one  grew  in  manliness  and  strength,  and  the  other 
gradually  gave  way  to  the  encroachments  of  Time.  They  had  never 
been  parted  for  a  longer  time  than  a  day,  since  they  returned  from 
their  journey  toward  Willow-mead,  and  the  presence  of  his  adopted 
son  had  become  almost  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  kind  old 
merchant.  The  voung  man  had  never  abused  the  confidence  which 
his  father  placed  m  him,  and  he  had  never  given  him  occasion  for  re- 
proof since  the  unfortunate  affair  of  the  pocket-book.  The  old  gen- 
tleman made  it  no  secret  that  he  meant  to  bequeath  every  dollar  of 
hb  property  to  our  hero ;  and  he  had  been  often  heard  to  declare, 
that  he  could  not  die  happy,  if  his  darling  boy  were  not  present  to 
close  his  eyes,  when  death  should  summon  him  away.  Mr.  Tuck  was 
still  called  the  junior  partner,  but  the  infirmities  of  age  pressed  more 
heavily  upon  him  than  they  did  upon  Mr.  Tremlett :  he  was  often 
confined  to  his  room  by  illness;  and  his  friends  all  agreed  that  he  was 
not  long  for  this  world  ;  a  conclusion  that  required  no  great  wisdom 
to  arrive  at,  seeing  that  he  was  turned  of  seventy.  But  he  would  not 
listen  to  a  word  about  dying  himself;  and  whoever  spoke  to  him  on  the 
subject  once,  ran  no  risk  of  doing  so  a  second  time,  for  he  would  not 
allow  such  people  to  enter  his  room.  His  enmity  to  his  two  nephews 
and  their  mother  was  as  strong  as  ever;  but  Julia  Tuck  was  con- 
stant in  her  visits  to  him,  and  although  he  was  cross  and  querulous, 
grumbling  to  every  body  else,  he  always  received  her  attentions  with 
apparent  pleasure.  Of  course  the  old  gentleman's  last  will  and  tes- 
tament was  a  subject  of  great  speculation  among  his  relations,  for  no 
one  knew  how  ne  intended  to  dispose  of  his  great  wealth.  It  was 
generally  believed,  however,  by  those  who  were  interested,  that  he 
would  bequeath  a  large  portion  of  his  property  to  his  niece ;  but 
some  asserted,  with  great  confidence,  that  he  was  going  to  found 
a  hospital,  or  build  a  church,  while  others  asserted  as  confidently 
that  he  had  appropriated  the  bulk  of  his  wealth  for  the  purchase  of 
a  magnificent  public  library.  Nobody  ever  took  any  pains  to  circulate 
any  rumors  about  Mr.  Tremlett's  will,  for  it  was  the  settled  belief  of 
all  who  knew  him,  that  his  adopted  son  would  be  his  principal  lega- 
tee ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  Mr.  Tuck's  intentions  kept  the  minds  of 
his  friends  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety.  The  minds  of  his  two 
nephews,  however,  were  perfectly  serene  on  this  subject ;  for  they 
were  well  satisfied  that  their  uncle  would  not  bequeath  his  money  to 
ihem,  let  him  remember  whomsover  he  might  in  his  will ;  and  there- 
fore it  might  be  wrong,  at  this  stage  of  our  narrative,  to  impute  any 
sinister  feelings  to  the  brothers,  because  they  manifested  great 
anxiety  when  they  heard  he  was  coafined  to  his  room  by  illness. 
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The  old  geotleman  sat  in  bis  rocking-cbair,  wondering  tbat  his 
niece  had  not  been  to  see  him,  when  a  tap  was  heard  at  his  chamber 
door,  and  the  tapper  being  bidden  to  walk  in,  the  apparition  of  his 
nephew,  T.  Jefferson  Tuck,  suddenly  presented  itself  to  his  astonished 
eyes.  The  appearance,  for  Mr.  Tuck  thought,  for  a  moment,  it  was 
an  unreal  personage  before  him,  was  accompanied  by  a  middle-aged 
gentleman,  in  a  black  bombazine  suit,  and  a  pair  of  gold-mounted 
spectacles.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Tuck  recovered  the  use  of  his  tongue, 
the  functions  of  which  were  suspended  for  a  while  by  astonishment, 
he  ordered  the  intruders  to  quit  his  sight,  without  ceremony.  But 
his  nephew  meekly  replied, '  that  he  would,  if  his  uncle  would  allow 
Lim  to  say  one  word  first.' 

*  Say  on,  and  then  go  f  replied  his  uncle. 

'  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  had  this  pleasure,  uncle,'  said  Tom, 
*  and  I  am  grieved  at  heart  that  our  first  meeting  after  so  long  an  es- 
trangement should  be  in  a  sick  room.' 

'  If  you  are  going  to  talk  about  sick  rooms,  stop  where  yoo  are,'  said 
Mr.  Tuck. 

'  Well,  then,  it  shall  not  be  about  sickness,  but  about  health  and 
happiness,'  said  his  nephew,  assuming  a  more  cheerful  tone.  '  I 
heard  that  you  were  not  well,  and  not  knowing  who  your  medical 
attendant  was,  I  consulted  with  my  brother,  and  we  determined  to 
recommend  to  you  a  very  skilful  physician,  with  whom  we  are  well 
acquainted,  and  who  has  lately  performed  some  very  remarkable 
cures.  This  is  the  gentleman  ;  allow  me  to  introduce  Doctor  Heal- 
man  to  you.  Doctor,  this  is  my  uncle ;  he  will  no  doubt  be  always 
happy  to  see  you,  because  I  am  very  certain  that  after  this  visit  he 
will  rarely  have  occasion  for  your  services.'  The  gentleman  in  the 
black  suit  made  a  low  bow,  and  Mr.  Tuck  told  him  to  sit  down. 

*  And  now,  uncle,'  said  his  nephew, '  I  will  leave  you  ;  and  to  show 
you  how  much  more  I  respect  your  will  than  my  own  wishes,  this 
shall  be  the  last  time  that  1  shall  ever  intrude  myself  into  your  pre- 
sence.' So  saying,  this  dutiful  nephew  retired,  with  his  face  buried 
in  his  white  cambric  pocket-handkerchief. 

'  I  do  n't  know  what  to  make  of  tbat  fellow,'  said  Mr.  Tuck,  as 
his  nephew  closed  the  door. 

'  Make  of  him  V  said  the  doctor ;  '  he  do  n't  require  any  thing  to  be 
made  out  of  him  at  all ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pious 
young  men  of  the  age.     He  is  up  to  all  sorts  of  goodness.' 

'  But  his  brother  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Tuck, '  is  a  downright  rogue  ;  he 
is  continually  studying  nonsense  in  those  rascally  books.  Wlien  I 
see  him  walking  along  with  one  of  those  blue-covered  magazines  of 
mischief  under  his  arm,  1  can  hardly  keep  from  beating  him 
with  my  cane.  But  his  sister  Julia  is  a  nice  young  lady ;  she  is  the 
only  woman  that  I  ever  really  liked.' 

*  I  have  heard  she  was  quite  an  angel,'  said  the  doctor ;  but  I  never 
had  the  gratification  of  her  acquaintance.' 

'  Did  you  ever  have  a  case  of  the  beating  of  the  heart,  in  the  course 
of  your  practice,  doctor  V  asked  Mr.  Tuck. 

*  I  have  made  spme  remarkable  cures  in  that  line,'  replied  the  doc- 
tor;  'are  you  affected  after  that  sorti' 

'  Sometimes  I  feel  such  a  throbbing  here^'  said  the  old  man,  pu^ 
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ting' his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  then  I  have  such  a  choking  in  my 
throat,  that  I  should  be  willing  to  pay  a  good  round  price  to  get  well 
of  it.  I  do  n't  mind  expense,  doctor.  1  suppose  it  is  not  dangerous, 
but  it  is  very  annoying,  because  it  keeps  rae  from  my  business*' 

'  Let  me  see  your  tongue,  Sir,'  said  the  doctor.  '  Oh,  ah !  it 's  no- 
thing but  a  derangement  of  the  secreting  vessels.  I  can  cure  it  in  no 
time.' 

'  Do  you  really  think  that  is  the  cause  of  it  V  asked  Mr.  Tuck. 

'  Of  course  it  is,'  replied  the  doctor ;  '  I  should  rather  guess  I 
have  n't  dissected  a  dead  body  every  day  for  twenty  years,  to  be  mis- 
taken about  a  disorder  like  yours !' 

*  Do  n't  talk  about  dead  bodies,  doctor !'  said  Mr.  Tuck ;  *  it  makes 
me  feel  unpleasant,  and  I  won't  have  it.' 

'  Do  n't  be  alarmed  about  that ;'  replied  Doctor  Healman,  '  the 
corpses  that  I  cuts  up,  are  all  poor  people,  which  could  n't  afford  to 
pay  for  a  doctor  to  save  their  lives ;  paupei's,  and  such  like,  that  aint 
of  no  consequence;  of  course  we  never  cuts  up  gentlemen.' 

'  Ah,  it  'b  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  pay  for  first-rate  physicians,' 
said  Mr.  Tuck ;  '  I  suppose,  doctor,  you  have  studied  a  good  deal  in 
your  time  V 

*  A  great  deal,'  said  the  doctor ;  *  all  the  ancient  authors,  like  So- 
crates, and  all  them.' 

'  And  how  long  did  you  ever  know  a  man  to  live  V  asked  Mr. 
Tuck. 

'  Some  one  hundred,  and  some  one  hundred  and  fifly,'  replied  the 
doctor ;  '  it  differs  according  to  families  ;  some  families  all  die  young, 
and  some  live  to  enormous  ages.' 

*  Well,  if  I  could  have  my  way,'  said  Mr,  Tuck,  '  I  should  like 
either  to  die  when  I  was  very  young,  or  live  to  about  a  hundred ;  I 
think  that  is  a  very  good  age  ;  and  a  man  ought  to  be  all  ready  to  go 
then.  But  I  ca'nt  see,  doctor,  why  a  man  cannot  live  as  long  now  as 
in  the  days  of  Methusaleh.' 

'  So  he  might,'  replied  the  doctor, '  with  proper  treatment.  If  he 
was  willing  to  live  on  roots,  and  other  natural  wegetables.' 

*  And  pray  what  are  they  V  inquired  Mr.  Tuck ;  '  I  would  be  wil- 
ling to  live  on  any  thing,  for  the  sake  of  living  to  a  good  old  age.' 

'  Why,  esculent  roots,  such  as  cat-nip  and  sassafarilla,  and  other 
purifying  medicines.  But  ray  time  is  too  waluable  to  stay  much 
longer ;  .1  can't  neglect  my  other  patients.' 

'Do  you  charge  by  the  hour,  doctor,  or  only  so  much  per  visit  V 

'  Only  two  dollars  a  call,'  replied  the  doctor ;  *  long  or  short,  it 's  all 
the  same.' 

'  Of  course  you  don't  charge  as  much  for  a  simple  case,  like  mine, 
as  you  do  for  a  dangerous  one  1'  said  Mr.  Tuck. 

'  It 's  all  one,'  replied  the  doctor ;  *  I  suppose  it  would  make  no 
odds  to  you  whether  you  died  of  a  simple  case,  or  the  most  invete- 
rate complication  of  disorders.  It  costs  me  just  as  much  for  a  diplo- 
ma to  cure  the  measles,  as  the  very  worst  kind  of  cholera.' 

*  Ah,  that 's  very  true,  doctor ;'  replied  Mr.  Tuck ;  *  if  there  were 
any  real  danger  of  dying,  of  course  I  should  n't  ojiject  to  the  price.' 

'  Well,  Sir,'  said  the  doctor,  *  I  will  go  upon  the  principle  of  no 
cure  no  pay,  like  the  quacks  and  patent  doctor,  '  but  it  would  be  a 
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shocking  'bad  principle  for  the  regular  faculty  to  adopt,  I  must  con- 
fess ;  for  some  patients  are  dreadfully  perverse,  and  they  will  die 
under  the  most  skilful  treatment.  Here  's  a  bottle  of  my  Elixir  of 
Juvenility ;  Doctor  Healman's  celebrated  cure  for  disorders  of  the 
heart;  it  will  cure  you  at  wonst,  if  you  only  take  enough  of  it.' 

'  Never  fear  but  I  will  take  enough  of  it/  said  Mr.  Tuck,  as  he 
reached  out  his  hand  for  the  bottle. 

'  But  stop  ;'  said  the  doctor,  puttinc;  the  elixir  in  his  pocket  again ; 
'  before  1  will  consent  to  prescribe  lor  you,  I  must  have  a  solemn 
promise  that  you  wont  call  in  no  other  physician,  or  I  am  o.  p.  h.  I 
do  n't  want  any  body*s  botching  laid  to  my  door.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  botching  V  inquired  Mr.  Tuck. 

*  I  mean  of  course  if  any  body  should  happen  to  kill  you  by  a 
wrong  prescription,  it  might  injure  my  practice.  It 's  dangerous,  too  ; 
you  know  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.' 

'  That  *s  very  true,'  said  Mr.  Tuck ;  *  I  will  pledge  you  my  word 
and  honor  that  I  will  no{  call  any  other  physician,  without  your 
leave.' 

'  Then,  Sir,'  said  the  doctor, '  I  will  prescribe  for  you,  with  great 
pleasure.  Here 's  a  bottle  of  the  'lixir ;  take  it  and  stand  it  in  a  dark 
closet ;  do  n't  let  no  light  come  to  it,  and  do  n't  let  nobody  see  it,  until 
eleven  o'clock  to-night;  then  take  it,  shake  the  vial  three  times, 
and  swallow  as  much  of  it  down  as  ever  you  can ;  the  more  the 
better ;  it  is  so  harmless  it  would  n't  hurt  an  infant,  and  it  is  so  full 
of  virtue,  it  would  resuscitate  a  giant  out  of  a  collapse  of  the  cho- 
lera.' 

'  And  do  you  really  think  I  shall  be  ^vell  enough  to  attend  to  my 
business  to-morrow,  doctor  V  inquired  Mr.  Tuck. 

'Of  course  you  will;  but  if  you  aint,  I  wont  make  no  charge  to 
you.  And  so  the  doctor  made  a  low  bow,  and  lefl  the  old  man  to  his 
meditations. 

'  That  Tom  is  a  good  boy,  afler  all,'  said  Mr.  Tuck,  to  himself;  '  if 
I  had  n't  made  my  will,  I  do  n't  know  but  I  would  leave  him  some- 
thing. But  it's  time  enough  to  talk  about  my  will,  when  I  am  going 
to  die.  The  doctor  is  rather  a  strange  man  for  a  physician,  but  Tom 
is  no  fool,  let  him  be  what  else  be  may ;  and  I  am  very  certain  he 
would  n't  employ  any  but  the  very  best  physicians         ■ ' 

As  the  old  man  sat  mumbling  to  himself,  and  rocking  to  and  fro  in 
his  chair,  another  rap  was  heard  at  the  door. 

'Come  in  !'  said  Mr.  Tuck.  '  Ah,  Jeremiah,  is  that  you  1  Come 
in,  come  in  ;  sit  down,  Jeremiah,  sit  down ;  I  am  glad  to  see  you  ;  I 
want  to  ask  you  a  question.  I  thought  it  was  Julia,  at  first.  What 
did  you  come  for,  Jeremiah  V 

'  I  called  to  see  if  you  were  well  enough  to  sign  this  checjc,'  said 
Jeremiah  ;  *  Mr.  Tremlett  has  not  come  in  to  town  to-day.' 

'  What  do  you  mean,'  said  Mr.  Tuck, '  by  asking  me  if  I  am  well 
enough,  Jeremiah  1  Do  n't  you  see  I  am  not  sick  ?  You  grow  stupid 
every  day.' 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  are  not  sick,'  replied  Jeremiah,  *  but 
you  really  do  not  look  well ;  perhaps  it  is  owing  to  these  dark  cur- 
tains.    I  am  glad  you  are  well.' 

*  Sit  down,  Jeremiah,  sit  down,  and  let  me  talk  with  you.     Did  you 
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ever  bear,  Jeremiab,  of  any  br>dy's  living  so  long  tbat  tbey  did  n't  care 
about  living  any  longer  ?  Who  was  it,  Jeremiah,  in  the  Bible,  who 
went  up  to  heaven  without  dying  at  all  t  Was  it  your  namesake,  or 
was  it  Isaiah  !     I  forget  which.' 

'  Neither ;  replied  Jeremiah ;  'it  was  Elijah  the  Tbhbite  ;  he  was 
taken  up  into  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire/ 

*  He  was  a  lucky  fellow ;  I  should  like  that  way  myself,'  said  Mr. 
Tuck. 

'  If  you  would  die  like  the  Tisbbite,  you  must  live  like  him ;' 
replied  Jeremiah  :  '  but  why  should  you  wish  to  ascend  up  into  the 
clouds,  like  the  prophet,  when  the  privilege  is  vouchsafed  to  you  of 
lying  down  in  the  grave  with  our  Saviour  1  Think,  could  your  soul 
endure  the  terrors  of  the  whirlwind  and  fire,  the  chariot  of  Israel, 
and  the  horsemen  thereof?  Would  you  not  rather  part  from  this  life 
in  the  way  appointed  for  all  flesh  V 

'Ah,  Jeremiah,'  said  Mr.  Tuck,  'you  have  read  the  Bible  until 
you  have  got  used  to  it ;  but  I  cannot  think  of  dying,  without  a  shud- 
der.    It 's  a  dreadful  unpleasant  subject.'* 

'  If  we  thought  aright  on  the  subject,  it  would  never  appear 
unpleasant,'  said  Jeremiah  ;  '  God  never  lays  a  burden  upon  us  that 
we  are  unable  to  bear ;  and  if  we  can  bear  up  under  the  load  of  life, 
we  ought  not  to  be  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  death.  If  the  infant 
were  capable  of  thought  and  reflection,  upon  entering  into  this 
changing  life,  there  would  be  greater  cause  for  apprehension  and 
dread,  than  in  going  to  the  other,  which  is  eternal.  Who  that  knew 
of  the  afflictions  that  are  man's  lot  in  this  life,  but  would  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  encountering  them  t  And  yet  we  make  merry 
when  a  child  is  bom  into  the  world,  but  we  follow  him  v^th  tears 
when  he  is  taken  from  it.  Poverty  to  the  rich  looks  like  a  burden 
too  heavy  to  be  born  ;  sickness  to  the  healthful  seems  a  calamity  that 
will  overwhelm  with  pain  ;  and  the  unsanctified  in  spirit  are  terrified 
at  the  thoughts  of  death  ;  but  the  poor  are  content,  the  sick  are  com- 
forted, and  the  faithful  are  happy,  even  when  dying.' 

<  Do  n't  say  any  thing  farther  about  dying,'  said  Mr.  Tuck ;  '  but, 
Jeremiah,  tell  me  about  business.  If  there  should  be  any  inquiries 
after  me,  say  that  I  shall  be  on  'change  to-morrow.  Do  n't  tell  any- 
body that  I  have  been  sick  ;  I  do  n't  like  to  be  questioned  about  my 
health.  If  any  body  ever  tells  me  that  I  do  n't  look  well,  again,  I 
will  cut  his  acquaintance.  Now  reach  me  my  port-folio,  and  let  me 
sign  the  check.  This  beating  of  my  heart  is  like  a  funeral  march  ; 
it  makes  my  hand  tremble  so,  that  I  can  scarcely  write.  There, 
there  —  go ;  do  n't  say  any  thing  more.     You  make  me  nervous.' 

Jeremiah  folded  up  the  check,  and  left  the  room  slowly :  he  would 
gladly  have  remained  to  talk  to  the  old  man  about  the  great  concern 
of  his  soul,  but  he  was  afraid  of  irritating  him,  and  of  defeating  his 
object  by  too  much  zeal.  Once  he  turned  back,  determined  to  speak 
to  him  again ;  but  he  was  afraid  that  his  employer  would  think  him 
presumptuous.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  returned  to  the 
counting-house ;  but  his  indecision  on  this  occasion  was  ever  after  a 
source  of  grief  to  him. 

No  sooner  was  the  old  gentleman  left  alone,  than  be  wished  that 
somebody  was  near  him.    Ilis  niece  had  never  before  neglected  him 
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for  90  long  d  time,  and  he  listened  eagerly  for  the  sound  of  her  step 
on  the  stairs.  He  wondered  why  Julia  should  desert  him  ;  there 
was  no  one  else  that  he  could  expect  to  visit  him  ;  and  he  was  fearful 
of  sending  for  any  body,  lest  they  should  tell  him  he  was  sick,  or  talk 
to  him  about  dying.  He  tried  to  think  of  his  business,  but  thoughts 
of  death  would  intrude  themselves  into  his  mind,  in  spite  of  all  he 
could  do.  A  portrait  of  his  mother  hung  up  in  his  room,  and  every 
time  he  glanced  at  it,  it  reminded  him  that  she  was  lying  in  her  grave, 
and  that  he  too  must  soon  be  laid  by  her  side.  He  walked  to  his 
book-case,  and  took  up  a  volume,  hoping  to  amuse  himself  with  its 
contents.  He  turned  to  the  title-page  ;  it  was  the  *  Holy  Living  and 
Dying,'  and  the  book  dropped  like  lead  from  his  hands  ;  but  another 
lay  near  it.  It  was  Julia's  Album,  that  she  had  left  there  the  day 
before.  He  opened  it,  and  seeing  young  Tremlett's  writing,  curiosity 
led  him  to  read  what  he  had  written :  it  was  a  little  poem  : 

*  Oft  have  I  joined  in  mirth  and  glee, 

When  many  a  weary  heart  was  eighiog^ 
And  laughed  because  I  could  not  see 

That  all  around  the  dead  were  lying; 
And  others  now  in  frolic  glee, 

Their  festal  hoars  with  mirth  are  keeping, 
Who  soon,  by  sorrow  touched,  like  me^ 

Beside  some  loved  one  may  be  weepmg. 
0 !  earth,  and  air,  and  sea  are  full 

Of  messengers  of  death ;  the  dying 
Are  calling,  while  our  senses  dull 

With  thoughtless  laughter  are  replying.* 

He  read  thus  far,  and  closed  the  book.  He  knew  that  the  Bible  was 
full  of  passages  to  remind  him  of  death,  and  he  would  not  open  it, 
although  it  almost  seemed  to  invite  him  to  do  so.  He  turned  from 
his  book-case,  and  walked  to  the  window,  to  beguile  his  thoughts  by 
watching  the  passers-by ;  but  he  had  not  stood  there  a  minute,  before 
two  men  came  along,  bearing  an  empty  coffin  on  their  shoulders.  He 
turned  his  head  quickly  away,  but  not  until  he  had  seen  that  it  was 
about  his  own  measure.  To  add  to  his  gloomy  feelings,  it  was  a  dark, 
dull  day,  and  the  wind  moaned  sadly  through  the  blinds  of  his  win- 
dows. He  sank  down  in  his  chair,  with  his  heart  beating  violently, 
and  tried  to  compose  himself,  but  in  vain.  He  could  not  drive 
away  the  gloomy  thoughts  that  oppressed  him.  When  his  house- 
keeper came  into  his  chamber,  he  detained  her  as  long  as  he  could 
in  conversation,  but  she  appeared  in  a  huiry  to  leave  him. 

At  last  it  was  dark,  and  he  ordered  his  shutters  to  be  closed,  and  a 
bright  light  to  be  placed  in  his  chamber.  The  servant  brought  in  the 
evening  paper.  He  took  it  up,  and  the  first  item  of  news  that  met 
his  eye,  was  the  death  of  an  old  acquaintance,  from  a  disease  of  the 
heart.  He  threw  down  the  paper,  and  involuntarily  put  his  hand  to 
his  left  side.  He  was  alarmed,  when  he  felt  how  bis  heart  throbbed. 
It  seemed  to  him  every  moment  that  it  would  burst.  By  and  by  he 
fell  into  a  slumber ;  but  he  was  soon  aroused  from  it  by  the  peltine 
of  the  rain  against  his  windows.  It  sounded  to  him  like  the  earth 
rattling  on  a  coffin,  as  the  first  shovel-full  is  thrown  in  to  close '  up  a 
ffrave.  The  cold  sweat  stood  upon  his  forehead,  and  the  blood  rushed 
furiously  into  his  heart.  He  tned  to  reason  himself  out  of  his  fears.  ' 
What  could  they  mean  1    Why  had  not  the  same  sights  and  sounds 
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affected  him  bo  before  1  He  had  seen  them  and  heard  them  a  thou- 
sand times.  He  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  pasAing  an  undertaker's 
shop,  where  coffins  stood  around  like  boxes  of  merchandise ;  but 
they  had  never  awakened  a  gloomy  thought  in  his  mind.  His  mother's 
picture  had  been  hanging  many  years  in  his  chamber,  and  although 
be  had  dropped  many  a  tear  when  gazing  upon  her  mild  counte- 
nance, yet  it  had  never  before  suggested  a  thought  of  death ;  and 
why  should  it  now  1  Without  scarcely  being  aware  of  what  he  was 
doing,  he  opened  his  desk  and  took  out  his  will.  He  remembered 
all  the  revengeful  thoughts  that  were  passing  in  his  mind  when  he 
wrote  it,  and  how  he  anticipated  the  disappointment  of  some  of  his 
relations,  when  they  should  come  to  know  its  terms ;  and  particularly 
how  he  chuckled  over  the  imagined  chagrin  of  his  brother's  wife, 
and  her  two  sons,  when  they  should  find  themselves  remembered  by 
the  bequest  of  one  dollar  each ;  and  he  wondered  that  he  should  have 
been  moved  by  such  feelings,  while  en  gaoled  in  so  solemn  a  duty. 
But  he  soon  threw  his  will  down,  and  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  weary 
load  that  oppressed  him,  by  pacing  his  chamber  floor.  The  evening 
wore  away,  and  at  last  it  was  eleven,  the  hour  when  he  was  to  take 
the  elixir.  He  had  been  counting  the  minutes  for  more  than  an  hour. 
He  took  the  vial  from  the  dark  comer  in  which  he  had  placed  it,  and 
rememberinj;  the  injunction  of  the  doctor,  placed  it  to  his  mouth, 
with  trembling  hands,  and  swallowed  its  entire  contents. 
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Faib  bird !  I  mw  thee  leave  the  dewy  grass, 

And  plume  thy  pmion9  for  thine  upward  flight  f 
And  gaze  upon  thee  now,  as  thou  dost  pass 

Away  from  earth,  through  boundleu  realms  of  light. 

n. 

The  moon  and  star*  have  fiided  from  the  sky, 

That  now  receives  the  herald  steps  of  dawn  9 
The  violet  scarce  has  oped  its  purple  eye^ 

The  daisy  still  is  drooping  on  the  lawn : 

ni. 

But  thou  art  far  away :  the  first  fair  bird 

That  to  the  sun  its  matin  music  sings: 
Ere  yet  the  world  has  from  i^  slumber  stirred, 

The  breath  of  morn  has  dned  thy  dewy  wings^ 

IV. 

I  cannot  hear  thee  now,  but  angel  ears 

Mav  catch  the  echo  of  thy  warbled  hymn, 
And  aeem  thee,  as  thou  near'st  their  holy  spheres, 

A  wanderer  from  the  choir  of  seraphim. 

▼. 

And  now  thou'rt  lost  to  view;  oh  1  would  that  W9 
Poor  mortals  pressed  to  earth  with  weary  oarei 

Could  cast  our  burthens  off,  and  mount  like  thee 
To  the  clear  regions  of  the  upper  air.  w.  w.  c. 
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ARTHUR'S     SUPERSTITION. 


PAAT    TWO. 


'  For  a  long  time  after  my  prostration  by  the  highwayman,  as 
recorded  in  the  conclusion  of  my  last  chapter,  I  remained  unable  to 
move  from  the  uncomfortable  position  into  which  I  had  fallen.  At 
length  I  raised  myself  up,  and  crawling  up  the  bank,- sat  down.  My 
face  was  covered  with  blood,  and  I  could  see  but  a  faint  glimmer  of 
light.  Never  was  there  a  fall  from  romance  to  wretchedness  so 
sudden  and  so  awful.  After  a  while  I  began  to  discern  the  light  on 
the  water.  I  crept  down  to  it ;  washed  the  blood  from  my  face  and 
temples,  bound  up  my  shattered  head  with  my  handkerchief,  and 
having  recovei'ed  my  sight,  1  felt  thankful  —  indeed  almost  joyful. 
I  saw  my  horse,  at  a  little  distance,  coming  slowly  toward  me.  I 
managed  to  reach  him;  and  by  help  of  the  bank,  raised  myself 
into  the  saddle.  All  the  ribs  in  my  sides  seemed  to  be  broken,  and 
at  every  step  of  the  horse,  I  shook  with  pain ;  but  I  feared  the 
enraged  ruffian  might  revisit  me,  and  by  great  exertion  I  sustained 
myself  while  my  horse  went  on  at  a  slow  walk. 

*  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  I  came  to  a  log  house ;  and  turning 
up,  knocked  with  all  my  strength  at  the  door.  Jrresently  it  was  par- 
tially opened  by  a  large  tangle-haired  man,  who  looked  out  rather 
fiercely  at  me.  I  told  him  what  had  befallen  me,  and  begged  his  hos- 
pitality. At  once  the  door  swung  broadly  open,  like  the  portal  of 
the  good  man's  heart,  and  displayed,  beneath  a  short  shirt,  not  a  little 
of  his  bare  shins-  He  helped  me  down,  showed  me  into  his  best 
room,  and  led  me*  regardless  of  blood,  to  his  best  bed.  His  kind 
wife  soon  came  ;  a  pale,  bent,  blue-eyed  woman :  she  dressed  my 
wounds,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  render  me  comfortable  ;  while 
the  whole  household,  old  and  young,  from  the  tall  kitchen-maid  in 
white  cap  and  night-gown,  to  the  little  bare-legged  urchins  of  six, 
with  long  face  and  hair  erect,  gathered  around.  I  never  saw  a  more 
kind  or  sympathetic  family  circle. 

*  For  a  week  1  kept  my  bed,  in  great  parn.  To  turn  or  change 
my  position,  was  excruciating ;  and  my  head-aches  drove  sleep  from 
ray  eyes,  and  slumber  from  my  eye-lids.  Much  of  the  time  was  lost : 
my  mind  wandered  in  a  chaos  of  strange  ideas ;  utterly  unconscious 
of  every  reality,  save  that  of  pain.  As  the  week  waned,  I  grew 
better ;  and  on  Saturday  aftemoion  I  began  to  consider  the  circum- 
stances of  my  situation.  It  was  a  bright-day ;  the  sunshine  streamed 
in  through  the  window,  and  in  long  smoky  rolls,  alive  with  gojden 
motes,  through  the  chinks  between  the  logs.  I  looked  around  on  the 
bare  log- walls  and  ceiling,  my  lowly  bed,  and  my  own  prostrate  con- 
dition. The  songs  of  the  mountain  •  birds,  and  the  light  voices  of 
children,  reminded  me  of  the  bright  world  without,  and  how  happy 
I  had  been  but  a  few  days  before.  I  thought  over  the  pleasant  days 
of  my  journey;  with  what  delight  I  had  loitered  along,  careless  as 
the  very  birds  around  roe  ;  free  from  pain  ;  feeling  pleasure  in  the 
warm-rolling  blood  ;  carrying  joy  in  the  health  and  nreshness  of  my 
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own  heart,  and  drawing  happiness  from  sweet  anticipations,  now 
alas  !  demolished  forever. 

'  More  than  all  other  sufferings,  there  was  one  consideration  that 
afflicted  me.  It  was  connected  with  the  loss  of  my  money.  With 
that  in  hand,  I  had  contemplated  a  little  project  that  lay  near  my 
heart.  It  had  long  cheered  me  ;  it  had  been  to  me  as  a  sweet  morsel ; 
it  was  a  pleasure  that  lay  beyond  the  meeting  of  friends.  After  the 
gladdening  sight  of  old,  brightened  faces  ;  the  anticipated  gatherings 
around  the  fireside ;  the  pleasant  talks  over  old  times,  and  the  stories 
of  life*s  new  scenes,  were  all  enjoyed,  there  remained  that  little  pro- 
ject, a  secret  bliss  to  my  soul.  It  was  nothing  more  than  this  :  my 
father  had  parted  with  the  old  farm ;  the  little  burying-ground  had 
become  the  property  of  strangers,  and  remained  in  its  neglected  con- 
dition. My  plan  was,  to  buy  back  that  little  meadow  ;  to  put  a  fence 
around  the  graves ;  to  lay  a  tablet  on  the  grav^  of  the  pilgrim ;  and 
to  erect  a  simple  monument  to  my  mother,  for  which,  afler  a  hundred 
designs,  I  had  fixed  upon  the  model. 

*  And  this  little  project  was  whisked  to  the  winds !  I  felt  deeply 
the  disappointment.  For  that  little  purpose  I  had  lived  ;  I  had  con- 
sidered it  accomplished ;  and  now  that  it  was  all  over,  I  closed  my 
eyes  to  all  the  other  hopes  and  gratifications  of  life.  Full  of  the 
gloomy,  desponding  feelings  which  usually  intervene  between  a  last 
campaign,  and  the  rallying  of  the  energies  to  begin  a  new,  I  suf- 
fered my  mind  to  wander  back  to  the  peaceful  scenes  of  my  child- 
hood :  tender  remembrances  stole  upon  me ;  and  I  was  buried  in 
a  train  of  melancholy  reflections  until  late  at  night,  when  sleep 
relieved  me. 

'  I  awoke  about  eleven  o'clock.  A  young  woman  was  sitting  by 
my  bed-side,  reading.  The  light  stood  on  a  small  octagonal  stand, 
and  a  large  volume  was  placed  before  it,  to  shade  my  eyes.  The 
book  which  the  young  lady  was  reading,  was  of  highly  gilded  but 
much  worn  binding  :  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  favorite  volume,  or 
of  belonging  to  a  scanty  library,  in  which  there  were  few  to  share  its 
service.  It  was  a  warm  night,  yet  the  girl  was  enveloped  in  a  large 
thick  shawl.  The  texture  of  her  dress  somewhat  surprised  me. 
Her  face  was  rather  thin,  and  the  pale  clear  skin  seemed  to  bear  the 
trace  of  recent  sickness.  The  combs  had  been  taken  from  her  hair, 
as  if  for  the  night ;  and  the  rich  mass  fell  in  long  loose  flakes  over 
her  shawl,  while  the  curling  front-locks  were  turned  behind  her  ears. 
There  was  a  saintly  beauty  in  the  face ;  and  in  gazing  on  those  chaste 
features,  my  very  soul  felt  its  influence.  The  light  fell  on  the  fair 
brow,  and  revealed  the  blue  veins  of  the  temple.  I  studied  the 
countenance  ;  the  clear  lid  of  the  down-cast  eye ;  the  innocent  mouth ; 
the  'vague,  magical  expression  of  sweetness ;  the  deep  repose  of  all 
expression,  subdued  under  a  presiding  intellect.  I  know  not  how 
long  I  had  been  gazing,  and  insensibly  losing  myself  in  the  delicate 
beauty  of  that  face,  when  the  lids  were  raised,  and  the  soul  looked 
out  upon  me  from  the  sofl,  clear  eyes.  The  sudden  unveiling  of  those 
brilliant  orbs  threw  me  into  a  slight  confusion  :  my  eyes  involuntarily 
closed,  and  I  drew  my  hand  over  my  brow,  to  the  no  little  disturb- 
ince  of  sundry  patches  and  bandages. 

'  When  I  ventured  to  look  again,  the  eyes  were  still  fixed  kindly  on 
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me,  but  a  clear  sparkle  in  their  deep  recesses  discovered  to  me  the 
calmness  with  which  the  girl  observed  my  confusion.  She  came  and 
replaced  the  bandage  on  my  brow ;  and  I  felt  the  light  tips  of  her 
fingers  about  my  forehead.  She  re-seated  herself;  sat  a  moment 
observing  the  flame  of  the  lamp ;  and  then,  with  more  averted  face, 
resumed  her  book.  There  was  about  her  an  air  of  lofty  composure, 
in  which  the  tenderness  of  sympathetic  woman  beautifully  mingled. 
I  longed  to  open  a  conversation  ;  but  I  felt  that  the  proper  opportu- 
nity had  passed.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  begin,  and  every  moment 
increased  my  embarrassment.  Still  I  could  see  that  she  was  not  so 
much  absorbed  in  her  book  as  when  I  first  saw  her ;  and  both  my. 
heart  and  my  tongue  fluttered,  when  I  saw  the  eyes  of  the  beautiful 
creature  wandering  about  the  borders  of  the  page.  At  length  she 
raised  them,  and  observed  me  with  timid  scrutiny.  There  were  the 
first  faint  streaks  of  a  smile's  bright  dawn.  The  rosy  tint  of  the 
morning  was  stealing  faintly  over  the  pale  cheek.  There  was  a  tear 
in  the  gentle  eye,  and  a  familiar  brilliancy,  which  went  at  once  to  my 
heart,  and  aroused  a  host  of  generous  emotions ;  and  I  turned  a 
glance  to  my  vague  memories  of  the  week  of  half  insensibility  from 
which  I  had  just  emerged.  Gradually  the  smile  broke  over  that 
effulgent  face.  It  was  one  of  the  sunny  things  that  I  remember  greet- 
ing me  in  the  days  of  artless,  simple-hearted  childhood.  The  simplicity 
of  the  beautiful  being  was  perfectly  enchanting.  I  found  my  tongue 
readily. 

*  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  been  attended  by  night-watchers.  I 
little  expected  to  find  any  one  by  my  bed-side  at  midnight ;  little 
indeed,  to  find  so  beautiful  a  creature ;  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment,  I  regarded  the  incident  as  one  of  those  occurrences  of 
unexpected  delight,  by  which  kind  Providence  often  throws  a  cheerful 
ray  into  the  darkest  hour.  It  was  followed  by  a  train  of  pleasant 
thoughts,  and  threw  me  into  a  slight  excitement,  which  kept  me  long 
awake.  In  the  morning,  the  chair  was  vacant.  I  looked  around  in 
vain  for  the  young  lady.  It  was  late,  and  she  was  gone.  I  knew  she 
could  not  be  one  of  the  family;  and  when  the  good  woman  came  in, 
I  made  a  variety  of  ingenious  inquiries  about  the  neighborhood  ;  but 
all  my  careful,  roundabout  endeavors  to  learn  more  of  the  fair  un- 
known, were  singularly  unsuccessful,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  her 
sweet  face. 

•In  a  few  days  I  was  able  to  travel;  and  my  plans  were  soon 
formed.  '  I  will  return,'  said  I,  '  to  the  wilderness  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  a  year  I  shall  be  able  to  resume  this  journey,  happy  as  ever  in 
the  romance  of  moonlight,  and  the  sunshine  of  prosperity.*  Fortu- 
nately, I  had  in  my  purse,  in  current  bills,  the  amount  necessary  for 
my  journey;  and  thinking  I  could  trust  to  a  ten  dollar  bill,  I  gave 
the  remainder  to  the  good  woman,  and  took  my  leave  of  that  hospit- 
able family.  I  returned  to  the  camp ;  and  endeavored  to  forget  my 
defeated  enterprise.  But  often  in  my  dreams  I  accomplished  that 
journey ;  and  mingled  again  with  my  old  friends,  and  rambled  over 
the  fields  of  home,  and  busied  myself  whole  days,  as  it  seemed,  about 
my  little  projects  ;  and  I  could  hardly  believe  my  senses,  when,  starting 
from  sleep,  I  beheld  the  starry  canopy,  and  heard  the  moan  of  the 
forest  winds. 
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'  When  spring-time  came,  1  was  in  my  old  haunts  on  the  clifis ; 
observing  Nature,  as  she  proceeded  to  dress  up  her  fair  scenes  for 
the  gay  season,  and  greeting  the  leaves  and  nowers  as  they  came 
laughing  to  their  places.  I  watched  the  arrivals  by  every  soft  south 
wind.  I  thought  I  recognized  many  a  constant  pair  of  old  birds,  who 
had  been  to  me  like  fellow-lodgers  the  previous  summer;  and  I 
detected  the  loud,  gay,  carousal-song  of  many  a  riotous  new-comer. 
These  were  stirring  times  in  the  woods  !  The  robin  was  already 
hard  at  work  on  his  mud  foundations,  while  many  of  his  neighbors 
were  yet  looking  about,  and  bothering  their  heads  among  the  incon- 
venient forks,  or  'crotches.'  The  sagacious  old  wood-pecker  was 
going  around,  visiting  the  hollow  trees,  peeping  into  the  knot-holes ; 
dropping  in  to  inspect  the  accommodations,  and  then  putting  his  head 
out  to  consider  the  prospect ;  and  all  the  while,  perhaps,  not  a  word 
was  said  to  a  modest  little  blue-bird  that  stood  by,  and  had  been 
expecting  to  take  the  premises.  I  observed,  too,  a  pair  of  sweet 
little  yellow-birds,  that  appeared  like  a  young  married  couple,  just 
Betting  up  house-keeping.  They  fixed  upon  a  bough  near  me,  and  I 
soon  became  interested  in  their  little  plans,  and  indeed  felt  quite 
melancholy,  as  I  beheld  the  troubles  they  encountered,  occasionally, 
when  for  whole  days  they  seemed  to  be  at  a  stand- still.  At  last, 
when  their  little  honey-moon  cottage  was  fairly  finished,  and  softly 
lined,  they  iboth  got  into  it,  by  way  of  trial ;  and  when  I  saw  their 
little  heads  and  bright  eyes  just  rising  over  the  top,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  they  really  had  little  hearts  of  flesh,  that  were  absolutely 
beating  in  their  downy  bosoms. 

'  But  I  was  reaching  the  borders  of  manhood.  I  surveyed  these 
fair  scenes  ;  I  beheld  the  beauty  of  the  opening  flowers,  the  gayety 
of  the  joyful  birds  ;  I  heard  the  melody  of  incessant  song ;  I  saw  a 
charm  in  every  thing  around  me,  and  yet  my  mind  wandered  far  away. 
The  heart  of  man  has  its  seasons.  Its  spring-time  comes ;  then, 
amidst  the  bloom,  will  he  give  ear  to  the  sad  note  of  a  lonely  soul ; 
and  though  he  may  be  far  from  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  the  earth 
may  be  bright,  the  world  gay  around  him,  he  will  yet  turn  to  the 
sunny  smiles  in  his  memory ;  he  will  think  of  the  beauties  of  his 
native  vale.  Fairy,  sylph-like  forms,  with  the  rosy  cheeks  and  bright 
eyes  of  many  of  my  early  playmates,  began  to  flit  across  the  field  of 
mental  vision.  I  bethought  me  of  my  school-boy  days ;  of  April 
skies,  and  ardent  first-loves.  Images  of  old  '  sweet-hearts*  began  to 
freshen  and  loom  up  in  obscure  comers  of  my  recollections.  I 
thought  of  the  queenly  creature  who  reigned  undisputed  sovereign  of 
school ;  whose  charms  first  taught  the  young  hearts  to  ache,  and 
oflen  led  on  to  dreadful  combats,  bloody  pitched-battles,  of  school-boy 
chivalry.  As  my  recollections  brightened,  and  my  imagination 
warmed,  I  almost  felt  the  ache  of  old  wounds.  I  recalled  the  fair 
brow,  and  the  soft  eye ;  and  as  I  traced  the  gentle  features,  and 
remembered  the  graceful  form,  I  thought  how  those  budding  beau- 
ties must  have  bloomed  out  in  womanhood ;  how  gloriously  she  must 
be  reigning  in  the  east !  I  saw  the  encircling  throng  looking  up  and 
battling  around  her ;  and  I  started  up  with  astonishment,  as  I  beheld 
myself  lounging  at  inglorious  ease  in  the  wilderness. 

^  On  the  first  of  June,  I  mounted  horse,  and  set  out  once  more  on 
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my  homeward  journey,  with  ideas  wild  enough  for  Don  Quixote. 
Strange  visions  bad  taken  possession  of  my  imagination.  A  new 
joy  was  dawning  upon  me.  The  mists  of  youth's  riotous  morning 
were  passing  away ;  the  true  source  of  all  life's  bright  colors,  the 
light  that  unobserved  had  shed  its  radiance  on  all  my  hopes*and  pros- 

?ects,  was  breaking  on  my  soul !  In  every  little  town  through  which 
passed,  I  caught  glimpses  that  flashed  in  my  dazzled  eyes  like  wan- 
dering rays ;  and  on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  the  light  of  heavenly 
woman  broke  in  full  splendor.  Oh,  days  of  romance  I  With  what 
feelings  I  lingered  in  Baltimore  !  Two  years  had  I  spent  in  the 
depths  of  the  wilderness,  a  careless  happy  rover ;  and  in  my  simpli- 
city I  had  come  to  believe  that  in  those  free  habits  and  sweet  scenes 
I  was  gathering  the  very  honey  of  life.  The  delusion  was  over. 
What  was  the  wilderness,  with  all  its  charms  —  the  beauty  of  moon- 
lit  solitudes,  the  music  of  midnight  forests  —  in  comparison  with  the 
bright  realms  of  such  fair  beings  as  I  saw  in  flowing  tress  and  light 
summer  robe,  walking  the  earth  at  sunset  ?  As  I  strolled  enraptured 
about,  I  hardly  remembered  who  or  what  sort  of  thing  I  was,  or  that 
I  had  any  thing  to  do  but  to  gaze  and  admire. 

*  It  was  about  a  week  after  my  arrival  in  New- York,  that  on 
a  bright,  breezy  summer  morning,  when  the  canary  birds  were  sing- 
ing gaily  from  the  open  windows,  I  was  loitering,  in  sober  mood 
down  a  quiet  street,  in  which  I  used  to  live,  on  my  way  to  the  Bat- 
tery. I  was  observing  the  changes  that  here  and  there  had  taken 
place  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  picking  out  the  dwellings  of  old 
families  of  my  acquaintance  ;  and  at  the  same  time  was  not  uncon- 
scious that  where  certain  ribbons  and  muslins  were  fluttering  in  the 
distance,  a  beautiful  woman  was  approaching.  I  was  knowingly 
standing  by  to  steal  a  glance  at  the  soft  eye  and  rosy  cheek,  and  bask 
a  brief  moment  in  the  beams  of  passing  beauty. 

'  As  the  graceful  girl  drew  nigh,  I  thought  1  remembered  her.  I 
felt  all  the  sensibilities  of  my  soul  awakening,  and  even  my  heart  flut- 
tering with  a  slight  excitement.  But  when  she  had  glided  by  in  gen- 
tle majesty,  I  was  left  in  a  strange  confusion.  I  was  lost  in  a  sudden 
tumult ;  and  went  on  mechanically,  I  hardly  knew  whither.  1  no 
longer  observed  the  neighborhood  ;  indeed,  I  had  wandered  quite 
out  of  ray  latitude,  before  I  thought  to  look  around  me,  or  remem- 
bered that  I  was  going  to  the  Battery. 

'  There  was  something  in  that  face  that  was  familiar  to  me ;  but 
the  soft  eye  was  turned  upon  me  without  a  ray  of  recognition.  With 
that  look,  a  host  of  associations  entered  my  mind ;  oppressing  my 
heart,  subduing  my  soul,  and  yet  remaining  incognito.  I  fell  into  an 
inextricable  reveiie.  I  pondered  upon  that  face  ;  I  gazed  upon  that 
clear  eye  ;  I  could  not  recover  from  the  spell  of  that  glance.  I  en- 
tered upon  the  Battery  walks,  and  looked  out  on  the  blue  bay,  just 
curling  into  ripples  in  the  light  sea-breeze.  White  sails  were  gli- 
ding about  in  all  directions ;  the  heavy  sloop,  the  rakish  smack,  and 
the  leering  Baltimore  craft.  The  sunshine  gleamed  on  the  white 
houses  of  Staten-Island,  and  on  the  swelling  sails  of  square-rigged 
vessels,  towering  above  the  green  sward,  back  of  Castle  William ;  it 
glistened  afar,  on  the  walls  of  Ellis'  and  Bedlow's  island,  which 
seemed  like  heralds  of  the  deep,  rising  up  out  of  the  salt-water  to 
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proclaim  the  stars  and  stripes ;  and  it  melted  into  soft  yellow  ligbt 
away  to  the  south-west,  where  the  smoke  of  a  steam-boat  was  seen, 
just  entering  the  Raritan,  through  '  the  Kills.'  I  leaned  over  the 
railing,  and  surveyed  the  scene  from  the  very  place  I  had  intended ; 
but  with  none  of  the  lively  reveries  which  I  had  anticipated.  Huge 
barns,  low  farm-houses,  and  diminutive  moving  figures,  were  visible 
in  the  morning-light,  under  the  green  slope  of  Pavouia  ;  and  I  ob- 
sei*ved  the  blue  smoke  curling  up  from  classic  Communipaw.  But  no 
sublunary  scene  could  engage  my  attention.  Other  visions  were  be- 
fore me.  I  looked  into  a  fairer  land.  My  foolish  soul  was  fairly  out 
in  its  own  atmosphere,  trampling  on  bright  clouds.  Pleasant  struc- 
tures were  going  up ;  agreeable  combinations  were  forming ;  and 
all  very  plausible,  too ;  things  that  might  be,  in  the  regular  course  of 
events,  and  all  of  which  would,  without  doubt,  have  existed,  could  I 
have  obtained  the  assistance  of  one  of  those  good  genii,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  better  days  of  glorious  old  Bagdad. 

*  Beautiful  women  I  had  seen  before ;  but  generally  in  places 
where  I  could  never  expect  to  see  them  again  :  they  had  raised  my 
admiration  ;  they  had  sometimes  left  me  in  the  shades  of  sadness ; 
still  they  passed  by  me  like  the  stars  of  other  systems  ;  dazzling,  but 
not  warming.  This  seemed  to  be  one  of  my  own  circle  ;  a  bright 
orb,  lighting  up  home,  and  my  early  days ;  a  familiar  face,  with  al] 
its  genial,  heart-warming  beams.  I  recalled,  one  afler  another,  the 
faces  of  my  early  acquaintances,  and  wondered  which  I  had  seen.  I 
endeavored  in  vain  to  trace  a  resemblance ;  yet  confident  that  I 
might  find  that  beautiful  girl  again,  I  nerved  up  with  great  courage 
and  chivalric  designs,  and  felt  impatient  for  activity.  A  wondernil 
change  had  come  over  me.  From  the  careless*  idler  that  I  sallied 
forth  in  the  morning,  anticipating  only  pleasant  musings,  passing  un- 
concerned by  the  busy  throng,  my  fancy  and  observation  wandering 
at  random  on  the  fragrant,  sunny  side  of  life,  I  became  somewhat  like 
the  troubled,  calculating,  ambitious  adventurer ;  with  my  sensibilities 
shut  up,  my  thoughts  concentrated,  and  with  energy  and  enterprise 
gathering,  I  doubt  not,  visibly  on  my  brow. 

'  As  I  went  back,  afler  my  morning  ramble,  I  met  the  young  lady 
returning.  I  recognized  her  at  a  distance  :  I  knew  her,  as  if  I  had 
seen  her  a  hundred  times  :  but  she  turned  up  a  portico,  and  I  heard 
the  door  shut,  long  before  I  got  near.  It  was  a  tall,  modern,  ambi- 
tious-looking house,  towering  far  above  a  row  of  plain  old  two-story 
dwellings,  like  the  abode  of  a  man  disposed  to  look  down  on  his 
neighbors.  '  She  is  a  fashionable  girl,*  thought  I ;  and  I  contempla- 
ted an  array  of  the  substantial  difficulties  which  I  should  probably 
have  to  contend  with,  in  my  proposed  enterprise.  They  were  of 
just  that  sort  which  I  was  most  poorly  prepared  to  encounter;  and 
my  heart  quailed.  I  saw  now  that  all  my  pleasant  old  ideas  of  life 
were  pretty  nearly  a  delusion  ;  I  felt,  with  a  sigh,  that  the  happy,  sim- 
ple-hearted, democratic  schoolboy-times  were  all  over.  I  began  to 
look  with  something  like  envy  on  the  complacent  smiles  and  polished 
air  of  the  young  men  around  me  ;  and  thought,  with  regret,  of  the 
precious  years  1  had  squandered  in  the  wilderness.  My  mind  de- 
scended from  the  realms  of  fancy,  to  contemplate  the  cold  realities 
which  sooner  or  later  we  must  all  come  to  :  in   the  cold  merciless 
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light  of  truth,  mj  prospects  lost  their  bright  colors :  I  could  not  see 
that  I  had  much  to  congratulate  myself  upon  ;  my  spirits  fell  won- 
derfully. I  sat  down  in  my  room  to  brood  gloomily  :  of  all  my  fair 
anticipations,  I  had  hardly  a  hope  in  the  world  left  to  me.  Despon- 
dency and  desperation  looked  daggers  at  each  other,  over  the  head 
of  a  little  true  courage,  and  just  managed  to  keep  each  other  out  of 
my  heart. 

'  But  that  night  my  soul  was  itself  again/ in  my  dreams ;  and  Time 
went  on,  bringing  about  matters  in  his  own  quiet  way.  Mary's 
father  was  a  retired  merchant ;  a  most  uncharitable  class  of  chris- 
tians, I  thought,  in  those  days  ;  a  stern,  corpulent  man,  of  that  sort 
of  which  they  make  aldermen.  I  strongly  suspected  that  he  regarded 
me  as  an  unthrifty  youngster.  He  was  very  civil,  but  cool  and  dis- 
tant, and  much  given  to  silent  moods ;  and,  putting  one  thing  to  ano- 
ther, I  never  left  the  house  without  the  conviction  that  a  storm  was 
brewing. 

'  At  length  I  began  to  see  what  all  the  world  was  so  busy  about.  I 
saw  through  the  game ;  I  observed  the  stake  ;  I  beheld  the  glorious 
excitement  in  which  life  passed  away ;  the  satisfaction  which  all  evi- 
dently felt,  like  the  individuals  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  each  one  contri- 
buting to  the  hum.  I  came  suddenly  upon  the  secret  of  life  and  hap- 
piness. I  joined  with  two  young  friends  in  a  grand  speculation.  We 
went  on  successfully ;  and  as  we  began  to  feel  wealth  pretty  firmly 
within  our  grasp,  we  made  a  show  of  spirit,  and  displayed  all  the 
dashing  extravagance  that  might  be  expected  from  three  foolish 
youngsters.  We  took  a  broad,  conspicuous  old  house,  at  the  head  of 
the  street,  in  a  little  village  near  the  scene  of  our  operations,  and  set 
up  in  magnificent  style.  Mary's  father  had  a  summer-cottage  in  the 
neighborhood.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  satisfaction  with  which 
we  enjoyed  our  importance  in  that  retired  place,  and  contemplated  the 
life  and  bustle  of  our  lawn,  and  the  stir  which  we  kept  up  in  the  vil- 
lage—  except  the  gall  and  wormwood  which  they  infused  into  the  cup 
of  bitterness,  when  we  had  them  to  think  of  in  our  day  of  trouble. 

*  When  the  times  changed,  and  the  flood  of  paper  money  began  to 
ebb,  our  affairs  were  nearly  wound  up,  and  we  were  well  secured ; 
but  we  were  bad  financiers,  or  rather,  we  neglected  the  close  of  our 
business ;  and  there  wbs  one  bond  which  seemed  to  have  been  re- 
served for  the  special  purpose  of  bumbling  us  in  the  dust,  and  bring- 
ing our  fortunes  in  ruin  around  us.  A  week  before  its  maturity,  there 
was  no  provision  made  for  it.  We  were  scattered  in  distant  parts  of 
the  country,  and  gathered  home  to  witness  our  destruction.  In  the 
difficulties  of  a  contracted  currency,  and  the  bad  condition  of  our  af- 
fairs, we  found  ourselves  helpless.  There  was  an  awful  week  of 
useless  exertion.     The  bond  was  protested. 

*  On  that  never-to-be-forgotten  night,  I  returned  home  from  a  fruit- 
less journey  to  the  eastward,  in  which  I  had  travelled  day  and  night. 
I  found  the  house  dark,  silent,  and  deserted.  My  partners  were  gone. 
I  was  ill,  and  retired  at  once  to  my  bed.  I  felt  a  giddiness  of  head 
which  alarmed  me  ;  and  I  made  a  pile  of  pillows,  so  that  I  could  re- 
cline in  ray  bed  nearly  upright.  It  was  a  bright  night ;  and  as  I 
looked  through  the  window,  down  the  silent  moon-lit  street,  the  whole 
village  was  before  me,  and  seemed  to  be  waiting  quietly  for  the  de- 
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velopments  of  the  morniug.  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  sought  sleep,  in 
vain.  The  most  important  events  of  my  life  were  transpiring  ;  and 
there  were  painful  reflections  that  could  not  be  avoided,  and  would 
not  be  put  off*.  My  highest,  dearest,  brightest  hopes  were  setting  in 
dark  disappointment.  The  wedding  day  was  near  at  hand  :  it  must 
be  deferred  ;  and  my  late  career  of  folly  and  extravagance,  now  end- 
ing in  ruin,  could  not  have  escaped  the  observation  of  that  impor- 
tant family.  At  times  the  fearful  consequences  of  my  imprudence  and 
misfortune  would  glare  out  upon  me  like  the  lightning  of  a  coming 
tempest;  and  in  my  agony  I  would  start  half  up,  with  the  energy  for 
another  effort,  but  only  to  fall  back  withering  to  my  pillows. 

'  Never  before  had  I  known  self-reproach  :  now  my   sufferings 
were  aggravated  ten-fold,  by  the  self-approval  that  had  turned  its  back 
upon  me.  I  felt  a  tingle  of  remorse  ;  the  upbraidings  of  a  displeased 
conscience ;  the  gloomy  sorrows  of  a  wounded  spirit.     I  lacked  the 
proud  promptings  of  a  soul  conscious  of  unforfeited  dignity.  Of  late, 
1  had  gone  on  from  folly  to  folly,  in  a  manner  that  seemed  like  infatu- 
ation.   Thinking  of  only  harmless  amusement,  I  had  played  a  part  in 
riotous  scenes  which  I  now  viewed  as  a  stain  upon  my  character.     I 
felt  that  I  had  degraded  my  soul  to  unworthy  delights  ;  I  had  given 
admission  to  a  rabble  of  false  joys,  that  had  defiled  my  bosom ;  deceits 
that  had  pilfered  my  peace  ;  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.     My  mind 
was  full  of  thorny   remembrances ;    and  every   shifting  reflection 
brought  the  perspiration  prickling  to  my  forehead.     I  looked  back 
on  my  life :  until  late  it  was  a  white  path ;  and  with  painful  regret  I 
contemplated  the  black  stains  I  had  brought  upon  it.     I  could  have 
wept !     It  was  a  mournful  reflection,  that  I  had  not  known  enough 
to  be  content  with  the  free  range  of  all   true  happiness;  that   I 
had  not  known  enough  to  guard  and  preserve  that  purity  and  simpli- 
city of  soul,  which  had  enabled  me  to  enjoy  the  flower  and  the  song 
by  the  way-side,  through  all  those  years  of  happiness.     I  turned  a 
look  to  the  dark  periods ;  and  the   very  sorrows  of  those  hours 
seemed  to  have  something  delicious  in  them.     They  were  the  sor- 
rows of  innocence ;  they  had  in  them  no  self-reproach,  no  pang  of 
regret.     If  there  was  evil,  it  belonged  to  other  bosoms ;  and  how 
sweetly  my  own  spirit  seemed  to  have  arisen,  erect,  unsullied ;  on 
good  terms  with  joy,  and  with  undiminished  claims  on  happiness ! 
Ah  I  it  is  in  that  season  of  repentance  afler  our  first  faults,  the  faults 
of  folly  and  thoughtlessness,  while  the  heart  is  yet  pure,  that  we 
suff*er  the  deepest  anguish  and  remorse !  —  then,  when  we  first  be- 
come aware  of  the  strict  justice  that  presides  over  us ;  when  we  open 
our  eyes,  and  behold  in  Conscience  our  absolute  and  inexorable  master; 
our  governor,  holding  the  purse-strings ;  heaven's  steward,  granting 
or  refusing  happiness  ;  admitting  the  full  sunshine  of  joy,  or  placing  a 
cloud  between  the  soul  and  heaven ;  then  do  we  appreciate  the 
blissful  self-approval  we  have  lost,  and  which  we  hardly  hope  to  re- 
cover ;  the  heart,  light  and  joyous  as  the  bird^s ;  heaven's  gift,  be- 
side which  wealth  and  all  else  are  but  tinsel  and  dross  ! 

'  ^t  was  in  that  still  season  which  verges  upon  midnight.     Hour 

our  had  worn  away,  and  sleep  had  not  come  to  relieve  me  :  I 

condemned  to  await  the  slow  approach  of  morning.     I  had 

a  lamp,  and  was  endeavoring  to  compose  my  mind  by  read- 
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ing,  when  I  heard  some  person  pass  my  window.  There  was  the 
sound  of  a  footstep  on  the  back  piazza.  The  latch  of  a  door  open- 
ing into  my  room  was  raised,  and  Mary  entered.  She  was  in  alight 
summer-dress,  and  had  only  a  white  handkerchief  over  her  head« 
She  came,  and  sitting  down,  began  to  make  a  few  kind,  though  only 
usual,  inquiries  ;  yet  I  saw  that  she  regarded  me  with  looks  of  deep 
anxiety.  She  glided  into  cheerful  conversation,  and  talked  over  our 
pleasant  designs.  She  was  evidently  struggling  against  tender  feel- 
ings, and  at  length  she  ceased.     The  tears  almost  came  into  her  eyes. 

*  Why  are  your  so  sad  V  said  she.  The  question  threw  me  into  con- 
fusion ;  and  though  a  hundred  replies  thronged  to  my  mind,  I  re- 
mained silent.  '  Arthur,'  she  continued,  '  are  you  of  a  melancholy 
temperament  1  I  oflen  suspected  that  you  were.  Do  little  sorrows 
and  slight  disappointments  make  you  unhappy  ]  To  see  you  usually, 
one  would  think  you  had  a  flow  of  joy,  independent  of  this  changing 
earth.  And  have  you  not,  Arthur  ?  Have  you  not  reason  to  be 
happy  and  light-hearted  ?  Have  you  not  funds  of  bliss  unexpended  1 
Then  why  mourn  over  small  losses  ?  Oh,  let  them  go  to  the  poor 
^oggars,!  Do  you  know,  Arthur,  we  are  often  our  own  tormentors  ] 
Are  you  not  aware  that  our  sufferings  are  often  greatly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  our  afflictions  ?  The  soul  is  often  predisposed  to  sorrow ; 
and  not  observing  it,  we  double  our  grief  over  our  earthly  disap- 
pointments :  and  so  there  are  moods  of  mind  in  which  we  are  incapa- 
ble of  enduring  the  slightest  misfortune.  Little  afflictions  frequently 
make  me  sorrowful ;  indeed,  I  am  oflen  melancholy.  I  often  feel 
solemn  and  unhappy,  with  all  the  joys  of  life  bright  around  me. 
Many  a  time  have  I  lain  down  at  night,  gloomy  and  mournful,  I 
knew  not  why :  often  have  I  awaked  in  tears ;  and,  oh  !  Arthur, 
there  is  a  mysterious  sadness,  that  comes  like  a  dark  shadow  over 
my  spirit.  I  felt  very,  very  sad  to  night ;  my  heart  ached  ;  I  felt  that 
I  must  see  you.  And  now,  why  should  our  meeting  be  so  sad  ?  Ar- 
thur, think  of  the  bright  days  to  come  !  Oh,  you  may  be  sure,  there 
is  happiness  in  store  for  us  ;  and  when  I  have  you  always  near  me,  I 
shall  feel  these  spells  of  sadness  no  more.' 

•  There  was  an  old  Bible  lying  on  the  table.  Mary  turned  over  the 
leaves,  and  read  a  few  pleasant  passages.  It  was  long  since  I  had 
beard  the  language  of  that  volume  in  the  voice  of  woman.  It  seemed 
to  awaken  the  sound  of  old  strings.  And  when  Mary  had  departed, 
and  the  door  had  closed,  I  felt  cheerful  emotions  stimng  within  me. 

*  Yes,  Mary,'  said  I,  *  let  the  world  go  as  it  may,  we  shall  yet  be 
happy  I'  There  was  a  small  window  at  the  bed-side  ;  and  putting 
away  the  curtain,  I  leaned  out  to  see  Mary  as  she  passed.  At  a  turn 
of  the  path,  she  lifted  the  long  skirt  of  her  dress,  to  keep  it  from  a 
bunch  of  broom-corn.  The  light  slipper  caught  my  eye.  I  was  re- 
minded of  a  wet  part  of  the  path,  which  she  must  pass  over;  and  then 
occurred  to  me  the  impropriety  of  permitting  her  to  return  alone.  I 
sprung  up,  threw  off  my  gown,  dressed  myself  quickly,  drew  on  my 
boots,  and  taking  my  hat  in  my  hand,  hurried  out  When  I  turned 
the  corner  of  the  house,  Mary  was  not  within  sight.  I  walked  very 
fast  along  the  path,  until  coming  to  a  turn  from  which  I  could  see  be^ 
fore  me  for  some  distance,  I  was  alarmed  at  not  beholding  her.  I 
hurried  onward  to  a  slight  eminence,  from  which  the  path  was  visible 
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all  the  way  across  tlie  meadows,  nearly  to  lier  father's  door.  The 
moon  was  shining  out  brightly  on  field,  brook,  and  bridge  ;  but  there 
was  no  object  moving  in  the  landscape.  I  gazed  around  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  found  nothing  to  relieve  my  astonishment. 

*  When  I  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  my  surprise,  I  began  to 
consider  the  strange  circumstances  of  that  little  interview.  I  had  never 
before  seen  Mary  in  that  house.  I  was  not  aware  that  she  was 
acquainted  with  the  premises,  or  had  any  knowledge  of  that  back 
door ;  and  even  supposing  that  she  had  heard  something,  or  had  fears 
about  my  troubles,  it  was  inconceivably  strange  that  she  should  visit 
me,  unaccompanied,  at  that  late  hour.  As  I  pondered  these  things, 
my  mind  wandered.  I  looked  back,  and  traced  the  course  of  lucky 
events  which  had  brought  me  to  an  acquaintance  with  Mary.  I  re- 
called the  circumstances  of  our  lives,  and  thought  on  the  mysterious 
influence  that  seemed  to  preside  over  us,  linking  our  destinies.  I 
reflected  upon  the  tie  of  which  my  soul  was  sensible ;  and  I  pon- 
dered upon  that  familiar  look  which  so  struck  me,  when  I  first  met 
Mary  in  New- York.  While  I  recalled  that  expression,  and  contem- 
plated her  gentle  face,  the  face  of  the  fair  girl  whom  I  found  sitting 
by  my  bed-side  in  that  dreary  night  on  the  Alleghanies,came  suddenly 
to  my  remembrance ;  and  the  face  of  the  witching  little  girl  who 
came  to  me  in  my  boyhood,  at  my  mother's  grave.  I  contemplated 
those  clear  eyes  with  a  trembling  heart.  I  observed  them  with  timo- 
rous, half-intimidated  feelings.  There  was  an  idea,  sweet,  but  full 
of  wonder,  and  almost  overpowering.  I  averted  my  mind  again  and 
again,  and  as  often  returned  to  the  reverie.  At  length  there  came  to 
mind  another  face  :  I  almost  seemed  to  feel  a  light  finger  on  my  arm  ; 
it  was  that  anxious  face  ;  that  face,  beaming  with  the  smile  of  fond- 
ness ;  the  face  of  her  whose  soft  musing  smile  betrayed  her  che- 
rished hopes  ;  of  her,  early  taken  away  ;  of  her  ^whose  bones  have 
long  since  mouldered  in  the  dust  of  the  little  burying-ground,  but 
whose  image  is  present  to  my  soul ;  whose  legacy  of  love  is  trea- 
sured in  my  heart ;  and  whose  spirit  has  hovered  near  me  in  all  the 
trials  of  my  life,  and  will  be  near  me  in  all  the  dark  hours  of  my 
allotted  time. 

'  I  returned  to  the  house,  laid  my  head  upon  the  pillbw  with  more 
composure,  and  was  soon  lost  in  refreshing  sleep :  and  afler  that 
night,  I  never  sought  or  desired  any  better  understanding  of  its  won- 
derful events.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  on  the  next  day  a 
friend  came  to  me.  I  was  relieved,  and  made  a  happy  man  again, 
by  the  kind  intervention  of  that  cool,  distant,  silent  old  gentleman, 
whose  stern,  thoughtful  countenance  had  brought  down  on  his  inno- 
cent head  most  unmerciful  language  from  my  lips,  in  many  an  un- 
happy soliloquy.  I  was  surprised,  and  felt  a  pang  of  self-reproach, 
when  I  found  within  that  cold  unpleasing  exterior  the  warmest  and 
most  tender  heart  that  I  ever  found  in  man. 


*  You  may  remember  those  years  spent  in  the  Highlands.  One 
autumn  aflernoon  .  .  .  Those  days  are  gone  !  Down  in  the  lit- 
tle burying-ground,  in  the  sunny  spot  where  I  first  saw  her,  Mary 
sleeps.     Let  the  sweet  volume  of  our  wedded  life  remain  closed  !' 
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A    sister's    thoughts    oyer    a    brother's    grave. 


BY     RET.     JOHN     PIBRPOHT. 


I. 

He  sleeps  in  peace!    Death's  cold  eclipse 
His  radiant  eyes  hath  shrouded  o'er, 

And  Slander's  poison,  from  the  lips 
Of  woman,  on  bid  heart  no  more 
Distils,  and  burns  it  to  its  core. 

II. 

He  sleeps  in  peace!    The  noble  spirit 
That  beamed  forth  from  his  living xbrow, 

Prompt,  at  the  shrine  of  real  merit, 
With  reverence  and  with  truth  to  bow, 
Is,  by  false  tongues,  not  troubled  now. 

HI. 

He  sleeps  in  peace!    And  while  he  sleeps, 
He  dreams  not  of  earth's  loves  or  strifes. 

The  tears  a  sister  for  him  weeps; 

He  knows  not  that  they're  not  his  wife's: 
His  thoughts  are  all  another  life's. 

(ir. 

I  hope  he  knows  not  that  the  hand, 
Once  given  to  liim,  is  now  another's: 

I  know,  the  flame  that  once  it  fanned 
Had  all  gone  out.    I  know,  my  brother's 
Last  thouglits  were  of  my  love  and  mother's. 

V. 

I  hope  he  knows  not  that  his  child 
Hears  not,  nor  knows,  its  father's  name: 

Keep  its  young  spirit  undefiled. 
And  worthy  of  its  father's  fame, 
O  Thou  from  whom  its  spirit  came! 

VI. 

Thou  Father  of  the  fatherless, 

The  mantle  that  my  brother  wore  — 

The  robe  of  truth  and  faithfulness  — 
Keep,  for  his  infant,  in  thy  store: 
My  brother  hath  left  nothing  more! 

VII. 

That  mantle !    Men  had  seen  him  throw 
It  amply  round  him,  ere  it  fell : 

Peace,  brother,  't  is  as  white  as  snow; 
No  one  of  all  on  earth  that  dwell. 
Can  stain  what  once  became  thee  well. 


VIII. 

In  peace  thou  steepest:  through  the  bars 
Of  its  dim  cell  thy  spirit  fled ; 

And  now  thy  sister  and  the  stars 
Their  tears  of  dew  and  pity  shed, 
Heart-broken  brother,  on  thy  bed ! 


Bo9lon,  (Mat*,,)  Avftut,  1840. 
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THE    EARLY    EXPERIENCES    OF    RALPH    RINOWOOD. 

NOTED  DOWN  TROM   Hit  C«II?BEIlATI01IS:  BY   GKOrrRLV   CBATOM,  GBNT. 

(C  ONTINUXD.  ) 

'  I  HAD  now  lived  some  time  with  old  Miller,  and  bad  become  a  tole« 
rably  expert  hunter.  Game,  however,  began  to  grow  scarce.  The  buf- 
falo had  gathered  together,  as  if  by  universal  understanding,  and  had 
crossed  the  Mississippi,  never  to  return.  Strangers  kept  pouring 
into  the  country,  clearing  away  the  forests,  and  building  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  hunters  began  to  grow  restive.  Jemmy  Kiel,  the  same 
of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  for  his  skill  in  raccoon  catching,  came 
to  me  one  day  :  '  I  can't  stand  this  any  longer,'  said  he ;  '  we  re  get- 
ting too  thick  here.  Simon  Schultz  crowds  me  so,  that  I  have  no 
comfort  of  my  life.' 

'  Why  how  you  talk  !'  said  I ;  '  Simon  Schultz  lives  twelve  miles 
off.' 

'  No  matter ;  his  cattle  run  with  mine,  and  I  've  no  idea  of  living 
where  another  man's  cattle  can  run  with  mine.  That 's  too  close 
neighborhood  ;  I  want  elbow-room.  This  country,  too,  is  growing  too 
poor  to  live  in  ;  there  's  no  game  :  so  two  or  three  of  us  have  made 
up  our  minds  to  follow  tbe  buffalo  to  the  Missouri,  and  we  should  like 
to  have  you  of  the  party.  Other  hunters  of  my  acquaintance  talked  in 
the  same  manner.  This  set  me  thinking ;  but  the  more  I  thought,  the 
more  I  was  perplexed.  I  had  no  one  to  advise  with  :  old  Miller  and 
hi^  associates  knew  but  of  one  mode  of  life,  and  I  had  had  no  expe- 
rience in  any  other :  but  I  had  a  wide  scope  of  thought.  When  out 
hunting  alone,  I  used  to  forget  the  spoil,  and  sit  for  hours  together  on 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  rifle  in  hand,  buried  in  thought,  and  deba- 
ting with  myself:  '  Shall  I  go  with  Jemmy  Kiel  and  his  company,  or 
shall  I  remain  here  ?  If  I  remain  here,  there  will  soon  be  nothing 
left  to  hunt ;  but  am  I  to  be  a  hunter  all  my  life  1  Have  not  I  some- 
thing more  in  me,  than  to  be  carrying  a  rifle  on  my  shoulder,  day  after 
day,  and  dodging  about  after  bears,  and  deer,  and  other  brute  beasts  ? 
My  vanity  told  me  I  had  ;  and  I  called  to  mind  my  boyish  boast  to 
my  sister,  that  I  would  never  return  home,  until  I  returned  a  member 
of  congress  from  Kentucky ;  but  was  this  the  way  to  lit  myself  for 
Buch  a  station  ]' 

*  Various  plans  passed  through  my  mind,  but  they  were  abandoned 
almost  as  soon  as  formed.  At  length  I  determined  on  becoming  a 
lawyer.  True  it  is,  I  knew  almost  nothing.  I  had  lefl  school  before 
I  had  learnt  beyond  the  *  rule  of  three.'  *  Never  mind,'  said  I  to  my- 
self, resolutely ;  '  I  am  a  terrible  fellow  for  hanging  on  to  any  thing, 
when  I  've  once  made  up  my  mind  ;  and  if  a  man  has  but  ordinary 
capacity,  and  will  set  to  work  with  heart  and  soul,  and  stick  to  it,  he 
can  do  almost  any  thing.'  With  this  maxim,  which  has  been  pretty 
much  mj  main-stay  .throughout  life,  1  fortified  myself  in  my  deter- 
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mination  to  attempt  the  law.  But  how  was  I  to  set  about  it  ?  I  must 
quit  this  forest  life,  and  go  to  one  or  other  of  the  towns,  where  I  might 
be  able  to  study,  and  to  attend  the  courts.  This  too  required  funds. 
I  examined  into  the  state  of  my  finances.  The  purse  given  me  by 
my  father  had  remained  untouched,  in  the  bottom  of  an  old  chest 
up  in  the  loft,  for  money  was  scarcely  needed  in  these  parts.  I  had 
bargained  away  the  skins  acquired  in  hunting,  for  a  horse  and  various 
other  matters,  on  which,  in  case  of  need,  I  could  raise  funds.  I 
therefore  thought  I  could  make  shift  to  maintain  myself  until  I  was 
fitted  for  the  bar. 

'  I  informed  my  worthy  host  and  patron,  old  Miller,  of  my  plan. 
He  shook  his  head  at  my  turning  my  back  upon  the  woods,  when  I 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  making  a  first-rate  hunter;  but  he  made  no 
effort  to  dissuade  me.  I  accordingly  set  off  in  September,  on  horse- 
back, intending  to  visit  Lexington,  Frankfort,  and  other  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  in  sesurch  of  a  favorable  place  to  prosecute  my  studies. 
My  choice  was  made  sooner  than  I  expected.  I  had  put  up  one 
night  at  Bardstown,  and  found,  on  inquiry,  that  I  could  get  comforta- 
ble board  and  accommodation  in  a  private  family  for  a  dollar  and  half 
a  week.  I  liked  the  place,  and  resolved  to  look  no  farther.  So  the 
next  morning  I  prepared  to  turn  my  face  homeward,  and  take  my 
final  leave  of  forest  life. 

'  I  had  taken  my  breakfast,  and  was  waiting  for  my  horse,  when,  in 
pacing  up  and  down  the  piazza,  I  saw  a  young  girl  seated  near  a 
window,  evidently  a  visiter.  She  was  very  pretty;  with  auburn 
hair,  and  blue  eyes,  and  was  dressed  in  white.  I  had  seen  nothing  of 
the  kind  since  1  had  left  Richmond;  and  at  that  time  I  was  too  much 
of  a  boy  to  be  much  stiiick  by  female  charms.  She  was  so  delicate 
and  dainty-looking,  so  different  from  the  hale,  buxom,  brown  g^rls 
of  the  woods ;  and  then  her  white  dress !  —  it  was  perfectly  dazzling ! 
Never  was  poor  youth  more  taken  by  surprise,  and  suddenly  be- 
witched. My  heart  yearned  to  know  her ;  but  how  was  I  to  accost 
her  ?  I  had  grown  wild  in  the  woods,  and  had  none  of  the  habitudes 
of  polite  life.  Had  she  been  like  Peggy  Pugh,  or  Sally  Pigman, 
or  any  other  of  my  leathern-dressed  belles  of  the  Pigeon  Roost,  I 
should  have  approached  her  without  dread ;  nay,  had  she  been  as 
fair  as  Schultz's  daughters,  with  their  looking-glass  lockets,  I  should 
not  have  hesitated  :  but  that  white  dress,  and  those  auburn  ringlets, 
and  blue  eyes,  and  delicate  looks,  quite  daunted,  while  they  fascinated 
me.  I  do  n't  know  what  put  it  into  my  head,  but  I  thought,  all  at 
once,  that  I  would  kiss  her !  It  would  take  a  long  acquaintance  to 
arrive  at  such  a  boon,  but  I  might  seize  upon  it  by  sheer  robbery. 
Nobody  knew  me  here.  I  would  just  step  in,  snatch  a  kiss,  mount 
my  horse,  and  ride  off.  She  would  not  be  the  worse  for  it ;  and  that 
kiss  —  oh  !  I  should  die  if  I  did  not  get  it ! 

'  I  gave  no  time  for  the  thought  to  cool,  but  entered  tbe  house,  and 
stepped  lightly  into  the  room.  She  was  seated  with  her  back  to  the 
door,  looking  out  at  the  window,  and  did  not  hear  my  approach.  I 
tapped  her  chair,  and  as  she  turned  and  looked  up,  I  snatched  da 
sweet  a  kiss  as  ever  was  stolen,  and  vanished  in  a  twinkling.  The 
next  moment  I  was  on  horseback,  galloping  homeward ;  my  very 
ears  tingling  at  what  I  had  done. 
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*  On  my  return  borne,  I  sold  my  borse,  and  turned  every  thing  to 
cash  ;  and  found,  with  the  remains  of  the  paternal  purse,  that  I  had 
nearly  four  hundred  dollars;  a  little  capital,  which  I  ^resolved  to 
manage  with  the  strictest  economy. 

'  It  was  hard  paiting  with  old  Miller,  who  had  been  like  a  father  to 
me  :  it  cost  roe,  too,  something  of  a  struggle  to  give  up  the  free,  inde- 
pendent wild-wood  life  I  had  hitherto  led  ;  but  I  had  marked  out  my 
course,  and  have  never  been  one  to  flinch  or  turn  back. 

'  I  footed  it  sturdily  to  Bardstown ;  took  possession  of  the  quarters 
for  which  I  had  bargained,  shut  myself  up,  and  set  to  work  with 
might  and  main,  to  study.  But  what  a  task  I  had  before  me  !  I  had 
every  thing  to  learn  ;  not  merely  law,  but  all  the  elementary  branches 
of  knowledge.  I  read  and  read,  for  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  four- 
and-twenty  ;  but  the  more  I  read,  the  more  I  became  aware  of  my 
own  ignorance,  and  shed  bitter  tears  over  my  deficiency,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  wilderness  of  knowledge  expanded  and  grew  more  per- 
plexed  as  I  advanced.  Every  height  gained,  only  revealed  a  wider 
region  to 'be  traversed,  and  nearly  tilled  me  with  despair.  1  grew 
moody,  silent,  and  unsocial,  but  studied  on  doggedly  and  incessantly. 
The  only  person  with  whom  I  held  any  conversation,  was  the  worthy 
man  in  whose  house  I  was  quartered.  He  was  honest  and  well- 
meaning,  but  perfectly  ignoraut,  and  I  believe  would  have  liked  me 
much  better,  if  I  had  not  been  so  much  addicted  to  reading.  He  con- 
sidered all  books  filled  with  lies  and  impositions,  and  seldom  could 
look  into  one,  without  finding  something  to  rouse  his  spleen.  Nothing 
put  him  into  a  greater  passion,  than  the  assertion  that  the  world  turned 
on  its  own  axis  every  four-and-twenty  hours.  He  swore  it  was 
an  outrage  upon  common  sense.  'Why,  if  it  did,'  said  he, 'there 
would  not  be  a  drop  of  water  in  the  well,  by  morning,  and  all  the 
milk  and  cream  in  the  dairy  would  be  turned  topsy  turvy  !  And  then 
to  talk  of  the  earth  going  round  the  sun  !  '  How  do  they  know  it  V 
I  've  seen  the  sun  rise  every  morning,  and  set  every  evening, 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  They  must  not  talk  to  tne  about  the 
earth's  going  round  the  sun  !* 

'  At  another  time  he  was  in  a  perfect  fret  at  being  told  the  distance 
between  the  sun  and  moon.  '  How  can  anyone  tell  the  distance]'  cried 
he.  *  Who  surveyed  it  ?  who  carried  the  chain  1  By  Jupiter !  they  only 
talk  this  way  before  me  to  annoy  me.  But  then  there  's  some  people 
of  sense  who  give  in  to  this  cursed  humbug  !  There  's  Judge  Broad- 
nax,  now,  one  of  the  best  lawyers  we  have  ;  is  n't  it  surprising  he 
should  believe  in  such  stuff]  Why,  Sir,  the  other  day  I  heard  him 
talk  of  the  distance  from  a  star  he  called  Mars  to  the  sun  !  He  must 
have  got  it  out  of  one  or  other  of  those  confounded  books  he  's  so 
fond  of  reading ;  a  book  some  impudent  fellow  has  written,  who 
knew  nobody  could  swear  the  distance  was  more  or  less.' 

'  For  my  own  part,  feeling  my  own  deficiency  in  scientific  lore,  I 
never  ventured  to  unsettle  his  conviction  that  the  sun  made  his  daily 
circuit  round  the  earth ;  and  for  aught  I  said  to  the  contrary,  he  lived 
and  died  in  that  belief. 

'  I  had  been  about  a  year  at  Bardstown,  living  thus  studiously  and 
reclusely,  when,  as  I  was  one  day  walking  the  street,  I  met  two  young 
^rls,  in  one  of  whom  I  immediately  recalled  the  little  beauty  whom 
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I  had  kissed  so  impudently.  She  blushed  up  to  the  eyes,  and  so  did 
I ;  but  we  both  passed  on  without  farther  sign  of  recognition.  This 
second  glimpse  of  her,  however,  caused  an  odd  fluttering  about  my 
heart.  I  could  not  get  her  out  of  my  thoughts  for  days.  She  quite 
interfered  with  my  studies.  I  tried  to  think  of  ber  as  a  mere  child, 
but  it  would  not  do  :  she  had  improved  in  beauty,  and  was  tending 
toward  womanhood  ;  and  then  I  myself  was  but  little  better  than  a 
stripling.  However,  I  did  not  attempt  to  seek  after  her,  or  even  to 
find  out  who  she  was,  but  returned  doggedly  to  my  books.  By  de- 
grees she  faded  from  my  thoughts,  or  if  she  did  cross  them  occasion- 
ally, it  was  only  to  increase  my  despondency ;  for  I  feared  that  with 
all  my  exertions,  I  should  never  be  able  to  fit  myself  for  the  bar^  or 
enable  myself  to  support  a  wife. 

'  One  cold  stormy  evening  I  was  seated,  in  dumpish  mood,  in  the 
bar-rdom  of  the  inn,  looking  into  the  fire,  and  turning  over  uncom- 
fortable thoughts,  when  I  was  accosted  by  some  one  who  had  entered 
the  room  without  ray  perceiving  it.  I  looked  up,  and  saw  before  me 
a  tall  and,  as  I  thought,  pompous-looking  man,  arrayed  in  small 
clothes  and  knee-buckles,  with  powdered  head,  and  shoes  nicely 
blacked  and  polished  ;  a  style  of  dress  unparalleled  in  those  days,  in 
that  rough  country.  I  took  a  pique  against  him  from  the  very  portli- 
ness of  his  appearance,  and  stateliness  of  his  manner,  and  bristled  up 
as  he  accosted  me.     He  demanded  if  my  name  was  not  Ringwood. 

'I  was  startled,  for  I  supposed  myself  perfectly  incog. ;  but  I  an- 
swered in  the  aflSrmative. 

*  Your  family,  1  believe,  lives  in  Richmond.' 

*  My  gorge  began  to  rise.*  Yes,  Sir,'  replied  I,  sulkily,  *  my  family 
does  live  in  Richmond.' 

'And  what,  may  I  ask,  has  brought  you  into  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try? 

*  Zounds,  Sir!'  cried  I,  starting  on  my  feet,  *  what  business  is  it  of 
yours  ]     How  dare  you  to  question  me  in  this  manner  V 

*  The  entrance  of  some  persons  prevented  a  reply  ;  but  I  walked  up 
and  down  the  bar-room,  fuming  with  conscious  independence  and  in- 
sulted dignity,  while  the  pompous-looking  personage,  who  had  thus 
trespassed  upon  my  spleen,  retired  without  proffering  another  word. 

'  The  next  day,  while  seated  in  my  room,  some  one  tapped  at  the 
door,  and,  on  being  bid  to  enter,  the  stranger  in  the  powdered  head, 
small-clothes,  and  shining  shoes  and  buckles,  walked  in  with  ceremo- 
nious courtesy. 

'  My  boyish  pride  was  again  in  arms ;  but  he  subdued  me.  He  was 
formal,  but  kind  and  friendly.  He  knew  my  family,  and  understood 
my  situation,  and  the  dogged  struggle  I  was  making.  A  little  con^* 
versation,  when  my  jealous  pride  was  once  put  to  rest,  drew  every 
thing  from  me.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  experience,  and  of  extensive 
practice,  and  offered  at  once  to  take  me  with  him,  and  direct  my 
studies.  The  offer  was  too  advantageous  and  gratifying  not  to  be 
immediately  accepted.     From  that  time  I  began  to  look  up.     I  was 

flit  into  a  proper  track,  and  was  enabled  to  study  to  a  proper  purpose, 
made  acquaintance,  too,  with  some  of  the  young  men  of  the  place, 
who  were  in  the  same  pursuit,  and  was  encouraged  at  finding  that  I 
could  'hold  my  own'  in  argument  with  them.    We  instituted  & 
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debating  club,  in  wbich  I  soon  became  prominent  and  popular.  Men 
of  talents,  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  joined  it,  and  this  diversified 
our  subjects,  and  put  me  on  various  tracks  of  inquiry.  Ladies,  too, 
attended  some  of  our  discussions,  and  this  gave  them  a  polite  tone, 
and  had  an  influence  on  the  manners  of  the  debaters.  My  legal 
patron  also  may  have  had  a  favorable  effect  in  correcting  any  rough- 
ness contracted  in  my  hunter's  life.  He  was  calculated  to  bend  me 
in  an  opposite  direction,  for  he  was  of  the  old  school ;  quoted  Ches- 
terfield on  all  occasions,  and  talked  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  who 
was  his  beau  ideal.  It  was  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  however,  Ken- 
tuckyized. 

'  I  had  always  been  fond  of  female  society.  My  experience,  how- 
ever, had  hitherto  been  among  the  rough  daughters  of  the  backwoods- 
men ;  andlfeltan  awe  of  young  ladies  in  'store  clothes,'  and  delicately 
brought  up.  Two  or  three  of  the  married  ladies  of  BardstowA,  who 
had  heard  me  at  the  debating  club,  determined  that  I  was  a  genius, 
and  undertook  to  bring  me  out.  I  believe  I  really  improved  under 
their  hands ;  became  quiet  where  I  had  been  shy  or  sulky,  and  easy 
where  I  had  been  impudent 

*  I  called  to  take  tea  one  evening  with  one  of  these  ladies,  when  to 
my  surprise,  and  somewhat  to  my  confusion,  I  found  with  her  the 
identical  blue-eyed  little  beauty  whom  I  had  so  audaciously  kissed.  I 
was  formally  introduced  to  her,  but  neither  of  us  betrayed  any  sign 
of  previous  acquaintance,  except  by  blushing  to  the  eyes.  While  tea 
was  getting  ready,  the  lady  of  the  house  went  out  of  the  room  to 
give  some  directions,  and  left  us  alone. 

*  Heavens  and  earth,  what  a  situation  !     I  would  have  given  all  the 

Fittance  I  was  worth,  to  have  been  in  the  deepest  dell  of  the  forest, 
felt  the  necessity  of  saying  something  in  excuse  of  my  former  rude- 
ness, but  1  could  not  conjure  up  an  idea,  nor  utter  a  word.  Every 
moment  matters  were  growing  worse.  I  felt  at  one  time  tempted  to 
do  as  I  had  done  when  I  robbed  her  of  the  kiss  :  bolt  from  the  room, 
and  take  to  flight ;  but  I  was  chained  to  the  spot,  for  I  really  longed 
to  gain  her  good  will. 

*  At  length  I  plucked  up  courage,  on  seeing  that  she  was  equally 
confused  with  myself,  and  walking  desperately  up  to  her,  I  exclaimed : 

*  I  have  been  trying  to  muster  up  something  to  say  to  you,  but  I 
cannot.  I  feel  that  I  am  in  a  hon-ible  scrape.  Do  have  pity  on  me, 
and  help  me  out  of  it !' 

'  A  smile  dimpled  about  her  mouth,  and  played  among  the  blushes 
of  her  cheek.  She  looked  up  with  a  shy  but  arch  glance  of  the  eye, 
that  expressed  a  volume  of  comic  recollection  ;  we  both  broke  into 
a  laugh,  and  from  that  moment  all  went  on  well. 

*  A  few  evenings  afterward,  I  met  her  at  a  dance,  and  prosecuted 
the  acquaintance.  I  soon  became  deeply  attached  to  her ;  paid  my 
court  regularly;  and  before  I  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  had  engaged 
myself  to  marry  her.  I  spoke  to  her  mother,  a  widow  lady,  to  ask 
her  consent.  She  seemed  to  demur ;  upon  which,  with  my  customary 
haste,  I  told  her  there  would  be  no  use  in  opposing  the  match,  for  if 
ber  daughter  chose  to  have  me,  I  would  take  her,  in  defiance  of  ber 
fjpumily,  and  the  whole  world. 

*  She  laughed,  and  told  me  I  need  not  give  myself  any  uneasiness ; 
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would  be  DO  unreasonable  opposition.  She  knew  my  family,  and  all 
about  me.  The  only  obstacle  was,  that  I  had  no  means  of  supporting 
a  wife,  and  she  had  nothing  to  give  with  her  daughter. 

*  No  matter ;  at  that  moment  every  thing  was  bright  before  me.  I 
was  in  one  of  my  sanguine  moods.  I  feared  nothing,  doubted  nothing. 
So  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  prosecute  my  studies,  obtain  a  license, 
and  as  soon  as  I  should  be  fairly  launched  in  business,  we  would  be 
married. 

*  I  now  prosecuted  my  studies  with  redoubled  ardor,  and  was  up  to 
my  ears  in  law,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  my  father,  who  had 
beard  of  me  and  my  whereabouts.  He  applauded  the  course  I  had 
taken,  but  advised  me  to  lay  a  foundation  of  general  knowledge,  and 
offered  to  defray  my  expenses,  if  I  would  go  to  college.  I  felt  the 
want  of  a  general  education,  and  was  staggered  with  this  offer.  Ifc 
militated  somewhat  against  the  self-dependent  course  I  had  so  proudly, 
or  rather  conceitedly,  marked  out  for  myself,  but  it  would  enable  me 
to  enter  more  advantageously  upon  my  legal  career.  I  talked  over 
the  matter  with  the  lovely  girl  to  whom  I  was  engaged.  She  sided 
in  opinion  with  my  father,  and  talked  so  disinterestedly,  yet  tenderly, 
that  if  possible,  I  loved  her  more  than  ever.  I  reluctantly,  therefore, 
agreed  to  go  to  college  for  a  couple  of  years,  though  it  must  neces- 
sarily postpone  our  union. 

'  Scarcely  had  I  formed  this  resolution,  when  her  mother  was  taken 
ill,  and  died,  leaving  her  without  a  protector.  This  again  altered  all 
my  plans.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  protect  her.  I  gave  up  all  idea  of 
collegiate  studies ;  persuaded  myself  that  by  dint  of  industry  and 
application  I  might  overcome  the  deficiencies  of  education,  and  re- 
solved to  take  out  a  license  as  soon  as  possible. 

'  That  very  autumn  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  within  a  month 
afterward,  was  married.  We  were  a  young  couple ;  she  not  much 
above  sixteen,  I  not  quite  twenty ;  and  both  almost  without  a  dollar 
in  the  world.  The  establishment  which  we  set  up  was  suited  to  our 
circumstances  :  a  log-house,  with  two  small  rooms  ;  a  bed,  a  table,  a 
half  dozen  chairs,  a  half  dozen  knives  and  forks,  a  half  dozen  spoons ; 
every  thing  by  half  dozens ;  a  little  delft  ware ;  every  thing  in  a 
small  way  :  we  were  so  poor,  but  then  so  happy ! 

*  We  had  not  been  married  many  days,  when  court  was  held  at  a 
county  town,  about  twenty-five  miles  distant.  It  was  necessary  for 
me  to  go  there,  and  put  myself  in  the  way  of  buainess  :  but  how  was 
I  to  go  ?  I  had  expended  all  my  means  on  our  establishment ;  and 
then,  it  was  hard  parting  with  my  wife,  so  soon  after  marriage. 
However,  go  I  must.  Money  must  be  made,  or  we  should  soon  have 
the  wolf  at  the  door.  I  accordingly  borrowed  a  hori^e,  and  borrowed 
a  little  cash,  and  rode  off  from  my  door,  leaving  my  wife  standing  at 
it,  and  waving  her  hand  after  me.  Her  last  look,  so  sweet  and 
beaming,  went  to  my  heart.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  go  through  fire  and 
water  for  her. 

*  I  arrived  at  the  county  town,  on  a  cool  October  evening.  The  ina 
was  crowded,  for  the  court  was  to  commence  on  the  following  day. 
I  knew  no  one,  and  wondered  how  I,  a  stranger,  and  a  mere  young- 
ster, was  to  make  my  way  in  such  a  crowd,  and  to  get  business.  The 
public  room  was  thronged  with  the  idlers  of  the  country,  who  gather 
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together  on  such  occasions.  There  viras  some  drinking  going  for- 
ward, with  much  noise,  and  a  little  altercation.  Just  as  I  entered 
the  room,  I  saw  a  rough  bully  of  a  fellow,  who  was  partly  intoxicated, 
strike  an  old  mem.  He  came  swaggering  by  me,  and  elbowed  me  as 
he  passed.  I  immediately  knocked  him  down,  and  kicked  him  into 
the  street.  I  needed  no  better  introduction.  In  a  moment  I  had  a 
dozen  rough  shakes  of  the  hand,  and  invitations  to  drink,  and  found 
myself  quite  a  personage  in  this  rough  assembly. 

*  The  next  morning  the  court  opened.  I  took  my  seat  among  the 
lawyers,  but  felt  as  a  mere  spectator,  not  having  a  suit  in  progress  or 
prospect,  nor  having  any  idea  where  business  was  to  come  from.  In 
the  course  of  the  morning,  a  man  was  put  at  the  bar,  charged  with 
passing  counterfeit  money,  and  was  asked  if  he  was  ready  for  trial. 
He  answered  in  the  negative.  He  had  been  confined  in  a  place 
where  therp  were  no  lawyers,  and  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  any.  He  was  told  to  choose  counsel  from  the  lawyers 
present,  and  to  be  ready  for  trial  on  the  following  day.  He  looked 
round  the  court,  and  selected  me.  I  was  thunder-struck.  I  could 
not  tell  why  he  should  make  such  a  choice.  I,  a  beardless  youngster ; 
unpractised  at  the  bar;  perfectly  unknown.  I  felt  diffident  yet 
delighted,  and  could  have  hugged  the  rascal. 

'  Before  leaving  the  court,  he  gave  me  one  hundred  dollars  in  a  bag, 
as  a  retaining  fee.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  senses  ;  it  seemed 
like  a  dream.  The  heaviness  of  the  fee  spoke  but  lightly  in  favor  of 
his  innocence,  but  that  was  no  affair  of  mine.  I  was  to  be  advocate, 
not  judge,  nor  jury.  I  followed  him  to  jail,  and  learned  from  him  all 
the  particulars  of  his  case  :  from  thence  I  went  to  the  clerk's  office, 
and  took  minutes  of  the  indictment  I  then  examined  the  law  on  the 
subject,  and  prepared  my  brief  in  my  room.  All  this  occupied  roe 
until  midnight,  when  I  went  to  bed,  and  tried  to  sleep.  It  was  all  in 
vain.  Never  in  my  life  was  I  more  wide  awake.  A  host  of  thoughts 
and  fancies  kept  rushing  through  my  mind  :  the  shower  of  gold 
that  had  so  unexpectedly  fallen  into  my  lap ;  the  idea  of  my  poor 
little  wife  at  home,  that  I  was  to  astonish  with  my  good  fortune  !  But 
then  the  awful  responsibility  I  had  undertaken  !  — to  speak  for  the  first 
time  in  a  strange  court ;  the  expectations  the  culprit  had  evidently 
formed  of  my  talents ;  all  these,  and  a  crowd  of  similar  notions,  kept 
whirling  through' my  mind.  I  tossed  about  all  night,  fearing  the 
morning  would  find  me  exhausted  and  incompetent  i;  in  a  word,  the 
day  dawned  on  me,  a  miserable  fellow  ! 

'  I  got  up  feverish  and  nervous.  I  walked  out  before  breakfast, 
striving  to  collect  my  thoughts,  and  tranquillize  my  feelings.  It  was 
a  bright  morning ;  the  air  was  pure  and  frosty.  I  bathed  my  fore- 
head and  my  hands  in  a  beautiful  running  stream ;  but  I  could  not 
allay  the  fever  heat  that  raged  within.  I  returned  to  breakfast,  but 
could  not  eat.  A  single  cup  of  coffee  formed  ray  repast.  It  was  time 
to  go  to  court,  and  I  went  there  with  a  throbbing  heart.  I  believe  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  thoughts^  of  my  little  wife,  in  her  lonely  log 
house,  I  should  have  given  back  to  the  man  his  hundred  dollars,  and 
relinquished  the  cause.  I  took  my  seat,  looking,  I  am  convinced, 
more  like  a  culprit  than  the  rogue  I  was  to  defend. 

When  the  time  came  for  me  to  speak,  my  heart  died  within  me.    I 
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rose  embarrassed  and  dismayed,  and  stammered  in  opening  my  cause. 
I  went  on  from  ]i)ad  to  worse,  and  felt  as  if  I  was  going  down  hill. 
Just  then  the  public  prosecutor,  a  man  of  talents,  but  somewhat  rough 
in  his  practice,  made  a  sarcastic  remark  on  something  I  had  said.  It 
was  like  an  electric  spark,  and  ran  tingling  through  every  vein  in  my 
body.  In  an  instant  my  diffidence  was  gone.  My  whole  spirit  was 
in  arms.  I  answered  with  promptness  and  bitterness,  for  1  felt  the 
cruelty  of  such  an  attack  upon  a  novice  in  my  situation*  The  public 
prosecutor  made  a  kind  of  apology  :  this,  from  a  man  of  his  redoubted 
powers,  was  a  vast  concession.  1  renewed  my  argument  with  a  fear- 
less glow ;  carried  the  case  through  triumphantly,  and  the  man  was 
acquitted. 

*  This  was  the  making  of  me.  Every  body  was  curious  to  know 
who  this  new  lawyer  was,  that  had  thus  suddenly  risen  among  them, 
and  bearded  the  attorney-general  at  the  very  outset.  The  story  of 
my  d^but  at  the  inn,  on  the  preceding  evening,  when  I  had  knocked 
down  a  bully,  and  kicked  him  out  of  doors,  for  striking  an  old  roan, 
was  circulated,  with  favorable  exaggerations.  Even  my  very  beard- 
less chin  and  juvenile  countenance  were  in  my  favor,  for  people  gave 
roe  far  more  credit  than  I  really  deserved.  The  chance  business 
which  occurs  in  our  country  courts  came  thronging  upon  me.  I  was 
repeatedly  employed  in  other  causes ;  and  by  Saturday  night,  when 
the  court  closed,  and  I  had  paid  my  bill  at  the  inn,  I  found  myself 
with  an  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  silver,  three  hundred  dollars  in 
notes,  and  a  horse  that  I  afterward  sold  for  two  hundred  dollars  more. 

'  Never  did  miser  gloat  on  his  money  with  more  delight.  I  locked 
the  door  of  my  room ;  piled  the  money  in  a  heap  upon  the  table  ', 
walked  round  it ;  sat  with  my  elbows  on  the  table,  and  my  chin  upon 
my  hands,  and  gazed  upon  it.  Was  I  thinking  of  the  money  ?  No  ! 
I  was  thinking  of  my  little  wife  at  home.  Another  sleepless  night 
ensued;  but  what  a  night  of  golden  fancies,  and  splendid  air-castles  f 
As  soon  as  morning  dawned^  I  was  up,  mounted  the  borrowed  horse 
with  which  I  had  come  to  court,  and  led  the  other,  which  I  had  re- 
ceived as  a  fee.  All  the  way  I  was  delighting  myself  with  the  thoughts- 
of  the  surprise  I  had  in  store  for  my  little  wife ;  for  both  of  us  had 
expected  nothing  but  that  I  should  spend  all  the  mdney  I  had  bor- 
rowed, and  should  return  in  debt. 

*  Our  meeting  was  joyous,  as  you  may  suppose  :  but  I  played  the 
part  of  the  Indian  hunter,  who,  when  he  returns  from  the  chaser 
never  for' a  time  speaks  of  his  success.  She  had  prepared  a  snug 
little  rustic  meal  for  me,  and  while  it  was  getting  ready,  I  seatea 
myself  at  an  old-fashioned  desk  in  one  corner,  and  began  to  count 
over  my  money,  and  put  it  away.  She  came  to  me  before  I  had 
finished,  and  asked  who  I  had  collected  the  money  for. 

*  For  myself,  to  be  sure/  replied  I,  with  affected  coolness ;  *  I 
made  it  at  court.' 

*  She  looked  me  for  a  moment  in  the  face,  incredulously.  I  trie  J 
to/keep  my  countenance,  and  to  play  Indian,  but  it  would  not  do. 
My  muscles  began  to  twitch ;  my  feelings  all  at  once  gave  way.  I 
caught  her  in  my  ^rms ;  laughed,  cried,  and  danced  about  the  room^ 
like  a  crai^y  man.  From  that  time  forward,  we  never  wanted  for' 
money. 
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*  I  had  not  been  long  in  successful  practice,  when  I  was  surprised 
one  day  by  a  visit  from  my  woodland  patron,  old  Miller.  The  tidings 
of  my  prosperity  had  reached  him  in  the  wilderness,  and  he  had 
walked  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  on  foot  to  see  me.  By  that  time 
1  had  improved  my  domestic  establishment,  and  had  all  things  com- 
fortable about  me.  He  looked  around  him  with  a  wondering  eye, 
at  what  he  considered  luxuries  and  superfluities ;  but  supposed  they 
were  all  right,  in  my  altered  circumstances.  He  said  he  did  not  know, 
upon  the  whole,  but  that  I  had  acted  for  the  best.  It  is  true,  if 
game  had  continued  plenty,  it  would  have  been  a  folly  for  me  to 
quit  a  hunter's  life ;  but  hunting  was  pretty  nigh  done  up  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  buffalo  had  gone  to  Missouri ;  the  elk  were  nearly  gone 
also ;  deer,  too,  were  growing  scarce  ;  they  might  last  out  his  time, 
as  he  was  growing  old,  but  they  were  not  worth  setting  up  life  upon. 
He  had  once  lived  on  the  borders  of  Virginia.  Game  grew  scarce 
there ;  he  followed  it  up  across  Kentucky,  and  now  it  was  again 
giving  him  the  slip ;  but  he  was  too  old  to  follow  it  farther. 

'  He  remained  with  us  three  days.  My  wife  did  every  thing  in 
her  power  to  make  him  comfortable  ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he 
said  he  must  be  off  again  to  the  woods.  He  was  tired  of  the  village, 
and  of  having  so  many  people  about  him.  He  accordingly  returned 
to  the  wilderness,  and  to  hunting  life.  But  I  fear  he  did  not  make  a 
good  end  of  it;  for  I  understand  that  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
he  married  Sukey  Thomas,  who  lived  at  the  White  Oak  Run.' 


TO     A     FADED     FLOWER. 


CoMX  to  mj  heart !  in  beaoty  come ! 

Sleep  on  its  pulse,  my  witVring  flower; 
Thou'rt  loveliest  in  thy  fading  bloom, 

And  dearest  in  thy  drooping  hour : 
Oh  ever  thas  my  spirit  twmes 

Round  joys  that  soonest  pass  away; 
T  was  born  to  cling,  like  ivy-vines, 
To  ruin  and  decay  I 

II. 

I  twined  thee  in  my  hair  to-night : 

It  was  an  hour  of  mirth  and  elee ; 
And  many  deemed  my  spirit  lignt, 

But  oh,  the  truth  I  'll  whisper  thee  I 
They  knew  not  that  the  heart  could  fling 

A  fragrance  in  its  wounded  hour,  ' 

Like  the  faint  perfume  hoverine 

Round  thee,  my  dying  flower ! 

ill. 

Nor  teU  the  world  sad  thoughts  bc«uile 

The  careless  heart  I  'm  wont  to  bear, 
For  when  we  know  and  scorn  its  smiley 

Oh !  who  would  ever  ask  its  tear  1 
Still  may  this  bosom  hide  its  grief, 

Still  strive  to  veil  the  spirit's  gloom, 
Though  I  am  but  a  &ded  leaf, 

Within  a  world  of  bloom  I  L' Abexllb. 
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Grstslabr  :   a  Romance  op  the  Mohawk.    By  the  Author  of  *  A  Winter  in  thd 
West,'  etc    In  two  volumes,    pp.  603.    New- York :  Habpeb  and  Bbothebs. 

In  'Oreyslaer/  the  author  of  'A  Winter  in  the  West'  has  attempted  a  different  and 
higher  walk,  in  which  the  merit  of  even  moderate  success  is  not  a  little  enhanced  by 
the  difficulties  incident  to  the  subject,  and  the  ingenuous  diffidence  with  which  a 
novice  ventures  upon  a  path  illumined  by  the  brilliancy  of  Sgott,  Jamss,  and  our  own 
Cooper  and  Kennedy.  We  congratulate  our  author,  therefore,  on  his  marked  success 
in  producing  an  historical  novel  worthy  to  take  rank  with  those  of  his  countrymen, 
and  on  the  accession  to  his  reputation  which  this '  Romance  of  the  Mohawk'  can  scarcely 
fail  to  bring,  nay,  has  already  brought,  him.  The  story  opens  at  the  commencement  of 
oar  revolutionary  struggle,  and  involves,  of  course,  the  incidents  of  savage  life,  and 
the  ferocity  of  guerilla  warfare.  The  plot,  though  ingenious  and  intricate  in  its  details, 
has  the  simplicity  of  historical  truth.  *  Greyslaer,'  the  hero,  one  of  those  zealous  young 
patriots  whom  the  cause  of  their  country  called  early  to  the  field,  is  ardently  attached 
to  Alida  de  Roos,  the  high-souled  and  beautiful  daughter  of  an  aged  whig,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk.  A  mystery  hangs  over  her  early  life,  which  prevents  her  from  giving  that 
encouragement  to  the  suit  of  her  lover,  which  his  high  and  generous  character  would 
entitle  him  to  claim ;  and  the  noble  and  impassioned  student  for  some  time  loves  with- 
out requital.  This  secret  is  not  unfolded  to  the  reader  until  the  story  has  somewhat 
advanced,  when  it  transpires  that  she  had  some  years  before  been'carried  off  at  the  sug- 
gestion and  through  the  connivance  of  an  unsuccessful  suitor,  named  Bradshawe,  an  in- 
fluential officer  among  the  tories.  The  agent  employed  in  the  abduction  of  the  heroine, 
is  a  bold  and  burly  ruffian ;  and  between  him  and  the  tory  captain,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  depraved  son  of  Brant,  a  deep  and  damnable  contrivance  forces  Alida  to  consent 
that  the  marriage  ceremony  shall  be  performed,  which  is  to  unite  her  to  Bradshawe.  The 
lady,  however,  is  immediately  after  the  ceremonial  restored  to  the  house  of  her  father, 
in  safety  and  honor;  and  the  farther  designs  of  her  treacherous  husband  are  deferred 
for  the  time,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 

The  stirring  events  of  an  exciting  contest  enables  the  author  to  bring  his  hera  and 
Bradshawe  into  contrast,  with  partisan  leaders  on  opposite  sides,  and  presents  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  portraying  many  scenes  of  savage  life  and  border  warfare,  in  the  graphic 
descriptions  of  which,  in  our  judgment,  Mr.  Hoffman  is  surpassed  by  few  existing 
novelists.  In  one  of  these  Indian  incursions,  an  attack  is  made  upon  tbeHawksnest,  the 
residence  of  the  father  of  our  heroine^  and  she  becomes  at  once  an  orphan  and  the  pri- 
soner of  the  celebrated  sachem,  Thayendanegea,  or  Brant,  who  figures  prominently  in 
the  story.  '  Greyslaer,'  also,  is  wounded  in  an  affray  with  a  detachment  of  Brant's  war- 
riors, and  conveyed  to  the  mountain  fostness  where  Alida  is  retained  a^a  hostage. 
Here  an  interview  takes  place  between  them,  when,  in  answer  to  the  avowal  of  his  pas- 
sion, she  acquaints  him  with  her  marriage  with  *  one  as  vile,  sordid,  faithless,  and  ma- 
lignant, as  tie  is  gentle,  generous,  and  noble.'  This  interview,  however,  is  abruptly  ter- 
minated by  the  entrance  of  the  ruffian  agent  of  Bradshawe,  who  bears  off  Alida}  her 
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eoergefic  lover,  enfeebled  by  his  recent  wotmde,  being  struck  down  in  the  struggle.  We 
are  next  introduced  to  the  celebrated  cave  of  Waneonda,  whither  the  heroine  is  borne, 
and  where  a  scene  with  the  villain  Bradshawe  unfolds  the  meshes  he  has  endeavored  to 
wind  around  his  victim.  The  description  of  this  remarkable  cavern  is  one  of  the  most 
graphic  pictures  in  the  whole  work : 

'  Earth  hath  her  wondroua  tcenes,  but  few  like  ihia.' 

From  this  place  she  is  rescued  by  Brant ;  and  Bradshawe,  foiled  in  his  schemes,  becomes 
involved  in  the  active  duties  of  a  partisan  leader.  At  length  '  Qreyslaer*  succeeds  in 
unravelling  the  mystery  of  the  marriage,  which  proves  to  have  been  but  a  sham  cere- 
mony, by  a  sham  priest ;  and  her  lover's  devotion  to  her  service  is  rewarded  by  their 
mutual  betrothal.  This  is  followed  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Bradshawe  to  blacken 
the  fair  fame  of  Alida,  in  which  he  partially  triumphs;  but  his  designs  finally  recoil  upon 
himself,  with  fearful  reaction ;  and  the  tale  concludes,  after  the  approved  model,  with 
the  death  of  Bradshawe,  and  the  union  of  the  lovers. 

The  foregoing  is  little  more  than  a  skeleton  of  the  story,  which  is  interwoven  through- 
out with  fine  episodes,  illustrative  of  the  characters  of  Brant,  Herkimer,  and  other 
renowned  chieftains  of  that  day.  The  hunter  Bait  is  sketched  in  a  masterly  manner. 
Like  GoopBa*s  Leather-Stocking,  his  is  a  bold  and  striking  portrait  y  but  here  the  resem- 
blances ceases;  for  in  the  humble  adherent  of  'Oreyslaer,*  we  think  we  recognise  the 
portrait  of  Johk  Chenby,  a  real  character,  whose  peculiarities  are  minutely  described  in 
Mr.  Hoffman's  '  Wild  Scenes  of  the  Forest  atid  Prairie.'  Bait  is  a  genuine  woodsman, 
and  only  a  mere  woodsman ;  and  not,  like  Mr.  Coopsa's  fine  creation  of  Leather- 
Stocking,  a  poet  of  the  woods.  The  gallant  Derrick  de  Roos,  the  brother  of  Alida,  and 
a  beautiful  Indian  girl,  the  *  Spreading-Dew,'  are  marked  and  interesting  characters ; 
the  one  a  gay,  mercurial  young  partisan,  and  the  other  a  lovely,  elfish  creature,  and  one 
of  our  author's  happiest  creations. 

We  must  conclude  this  brief  and  hurried  notice  of  '  Qreyslaer,*  with  a  commendatk>n 
of  the  taste,  as  well  as  patriotism,  which  has  led  our  author  to  American  legends  and 
American  scenes  for  the  materiel  of  his  romance;  and  by  advising  all  our  readers  to 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  correctness  of  the  estimate  we  have  placed  upon  his  per- 
fonnance. 


HiADS  OF  THB  PlOPLB:    OE  POETEAITS  OF  TUB  EnOLISB.     Loudon  .*   ROBBET  TVAS. 

New- York:  Wilbv  and  Putnam. 

Thb  seventh  number  of  the  new  series  of  this  popular  publication  reached  us  by  the 
last  steam-packet  from  England.  We  perceive  no  falling  off,  either  in  the  literary  or 
illustrative  character  of  the  work.  We  have  here  *  The  Tory,'  *  The  Collegian/  *  The 
Capitalist,'  and  *The  Waiter ;'  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most  fehci- 
tously  drawn,  each  one  is  so  fiuthfiilly  executed,  in  the  sketch  of  the  Collegian,  an 
affecting  isolated  picture,  like  that  of  Stsbnb's  prisoner,  is  drawn  of  the  son  of  an  ill- 
paid  curate,  struggling  against  poverty  in  the  toilsome  acquisition  of  academic  honors. 
'  The  Waiter,*  by  Paul  Pbndbgbast  is  capital.  The  condensation  of  orders,  after  the 
manner  of  Yellowplush,  evinces  the  close  observation  of  the  author:  *Bilemutnan- 
capesance^'  ^aunchamutn,'  '  breasts vealanoystus,'  standing  for  boiled  mutton  and  capef 
sauce,'  *  haunch  of  mutton,'  and '  breast  of  veal  and  oysters.'  Here  is  one  scene  from 
*  The  Capitalist :' 

"Behold  him  in  close  diT«n  with  hia  brother  kings  in  LeadeDhell  Street :  the  fate  and  welfare 
of  nkiUioM  reata  on  hia  deeiaion ;  *  the  iuteprity  of  our  Indian  Empire*  reqairea  that  the  tMrbaroua 
atatea  of  the  eaateru  frontier  ahoald  be  croahed  ;  and  war,  with  all  her  ferocities  i»  determined  oa. 
How  many  a  goodly  youth  did  that  vote  give  to  the  jungle  fever,  and  the  poiaooed  cresa.  By  thoae 
few  worda,  how  many  yawning  grarea  were  opened  !  whattidea  of  blood  were  set  flowing!  — then 
rapine  had  her  license,  and  a¥arice  her  warrant." 

The  companion  picture,  however,  exhibits  the  capitalist  as  a  benefactor,  subduing  fer- 
tile Wastes  yet  untrod,  and  enhancing  the  comforts  and  luzuiies  of  lifiB. 
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ScBNBBT  OF  Lakb  Suveriob.  —  We  would  invite  the  reader's  attention  to  the  chap- 
ters of  Mr.  Schoolobaft's  'Trip  to  Lake  Superior,'  in  preceding  pages.  They  will  be 
found  to  present  a  lively  picture  of  the  scenery  of  that  noble  inland  sea ;  a  region  far 
better  worth  the  attention  of  Americans,  than  the  hackneyed  scenes  of  foreign  travel, 
to  prosing  descriptions  of  which  we  have  been  treated,  adnatueamf  any  time  these  ten 
years.  We  have  been  favored  with  the  private  correspondence  of  a  young  gentleman, 
in  the  Michigan  state  service,  dated  a  few  weeks  since,  *  In  camp,  Grand  Marais,  Lake 
Superior,'  in  which  we  find  the  following  vivid  sketch  of  the  *  Grandes  Sables :' 

*  Just  beyond  our  present  encampment,  are  the  Qrandtg  SahlU^  one  of  the  wonders 
of  this  distant  region,  and  one  of  the  most  truly  *  grand'  sights  I  ever  beheld.  Here 
steep  sand-ciiifs  were  observed,  rising  from  the  water  with  a  very  uniform  smooth  fiice^ 
about  two  hundred  feet ;  and  barren  dunes  are  seen  in  the  distance,  rising  still  higher. 
On  our  approach,  the  whole  appeared  like  lofty  hills  enveloped  in  fog.  This  fog  proved 
to  be  nothing  less  than  clouds  of  sand,  which  the  winds  were  sweeping  over  toward  the 
lake,  and  which  formed  a  seeming  mist,  so  dense  as  completely  to  conceal  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  coast.  On  ascending  these  steep,  wasting  clifTs,  a  scene  opens  which  has 
no  parallel,  except  in  such  a  region  of  wide  waters  and  wild  winds.  For  an  extent  of 
many  miles,  nothing  is  visible  but  a  waste  of  sand ;  herbless,  except  a  few  grass  roots 
and  small  shrubs,  which  in  places  have  found  sustenance.  Still  it  by  no  means  pre- 
sents to  view  a  monotonous  desert  plain,  but  rises  into  lofty  cones,  sweeps  in  roost 
graceful  curves,  is  hurled  into  eddying  hollows,  and  spreads  out  in  long  extended  valleys. 
Occasionally  are  seen  the  tops  of  half-buried  pines,  barkless,  and  worn  dry  and  ragged 
by  the  drifting  sand.  They  look  like  the  time-worn  columns  of  some  antique  temple, 
whose  main  structure  has  long  since  tumbled  to  the  dust.  They  stand  amidst  the  waste, 
like  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  the  city  of  the  desert.  *  *  ■  The  surface- sand  is  mostly 
packed  quite  hard,  and  may  be  trodden,  as  on  a  floor,  with  perfect  ease.  This  floor 
is  in  many  places  strewed  thickly  with  pebbles,  so  that  deep  hollows  and  vast  plains 
present  a  smooth  bed  of  them.  Among  these,  are  a  great  variety  of  the  precious  stones, 
common  to  the  primary  rocks  of  this  region ;  agates,  chalcedony,  jasper,  quartz,  of 
every  shade  of  color  and  transparency,  trap,  hornstone,  etc.  All  these  are  worn  smooth, 
and  are  beautifully  polished  by  the  sharp  drifting  sand,  and  many  rich  specimens  may 
be  obtained  at  this  singular  depository.  They  remind  one  of  the  Valley  of  Diamonds  in 
the  Arabian  tales,  which  it  was  the  fortune  of  Sinbad  to  find,  in  a  region  scarcely  more 
wild  and  inhospitable.  •  '  •  In  the  rear  of  this  desert  tract,  about  two  miles  from 
the  coast,  timber  is  again  met  with  *,  and  here,  just  at  the  edge  of  the  woodland,  a  small 
and  beautiful  lake  lies  embosomed ;  a  rich  tract  of  maple  forest  on  the  one  side;  on  the 
other  barren  dunu  of  shifting  sands.  In  this  realm  of  desolation,  it  breaks  upon  the 
view  as  did  the  unexpected  fountain  to  which  Saladin  led  the  weary  cavalier,  Sir  Kenneth, 
over  the  sandy  plains  of  Palestine,  and  may  be  quite  as  aptly  named  *The  Diamond  of 
the  Desert.'  About  this  sheet  of  water,  snow  was  found  in  large  quantities,  buried 
beneath  a  few  inches  of  sand.  Tlus  protectbn  will  suffice  to  keep  it  half  the  summer. 
This  lake  has  an  elevation  above  Lake  Superbr  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet.    A 
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Bmall  stream  makes  from  it,  which,  after  working  its  way  through  the  sands,  reaches  the 
clay  upon  which  these  'dunes'  are  baaed,  and  tumbles,  a  perfect  cascade,  into  the  reci- 
pient lake.  A  dense  forest  of  fine  maples  and  pines  covers  the  whole  country  on  the 
east  of  this  stream,  with  a  clay  soil,  while  on  the  west  commence  abrupt  cliffs  of 
driven  sand,  rising  to  an  immediate  height,  which  far  overlooks  the  woodland ;  and  com- 
mences the  greet  and  almost  leafless  waste  of  the  Sabl6a.  Instead  of  a  dark  mass  of 
verdure,  by  a  transition  as  sudden  as  it  is  opposite  in  character,  every  feature  of  the  land- 
scape seems  as  if  buried  beneath  huge  drifts  of  snow ;  or  you  seem  as  if  walking  upon 
the  ocean,  and  about  to  be  overwhelmed  by  its  rolling  billows ;  only  that  the  undulations 
are  more  vast,  and  the  wave-crests  loftier  than  Ocean  ever  raised,  in  its  wildest  fury. 
Looking  upward  from  one  of  these  immense  basins,  where  only  the  lofty  sand-waves 
meet  the  sky,  the  beholder  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  sublimity  :  an  awe  unmixed 
with  that  degree  of  terror  which  accompanies  a  storm  upon  the  Alps,  or  on  the  Atlantic* 

Right  happy  should  we  have  been,  to  have  composed  one  of  the  fishing  party  among 
the  hollows  of  the  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  St.  Mary's  river,  where  the  delicious 
white-fish  are  so  numerous,  that  the  bow's-man  takes  his  scoop-net  and  literally  dij^ 
them  into  the  boat ;  we  should  have  rejoiced  to  listen,  in  a  night  of  storm,  while  snug 
in  camp,  to  the  roar  of  the  mad  breakers  on  the  lonely  shore;  to  that  voice  which  was 
'not  alone  the  sound  of  dashing  waters,  however  loud;  but  distinct  from  the  rush  of 
the  waves,  and  the  howling  of  the  wind ;  a  deep  bass  under- tone,  the  lowest  conceivable 
note  in  the  music  of  nature;  incessant,  distinct,  prolonged,  and  filling  up  every  pause  in 
the  awful  harmony ;'  we  should  have  revelled  for  hours  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  scene, 
where  —  between  the  lofty  and  picturesque  bluff-points,  that,  like  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
guard  the  pass  of  the  river,  crowned  with  tall  pines,  rising  like  church -towers  covered 
with  ever-greens  —  Lake  Superior  pours  out  the  St>  Marys ;  but  we  could  scarcely  have 
relished  even  these  sublime  sights  and  sounds,  if  they  were  to  be  purchased  only  by 
such  dreadful  annoyances  as  are  here  recorded  by  our  correspondent : 

'You  have  known  what  it  is  to  have  a  half  dozen  mosquitoes  singing  around  your 
head  the  dirge  of  your  comfort,  during  a  warm  summer's  night.  Judge  then  what  your 
sensations  would  be,  when  these  insects  come  in  countless  swarms,  to  which  even  a 
handkerchief  around  the  head,  gloves  on  the  hands,  and  a  half- inch  thickness  of  grease 
on  the  face,  are  but  a  poor  protection.  While  I  am  now  writing,  though  mid-day,  I  am 
fightmg  mosquitoes  with  my  left  hand,  while  I  continue  to  make  scratches  for  you  with 

the  other.    I  can  hearF ,  who  is  in  another  tent,  brushing  the  rascals  from  off  bis 

book :  and  one  of  our  party,  who  is  out  fishing  with  the  boat,  carries  a  face  swelled  out 
of  all  shape  and  proportion,  by  the  rapacious  attacks  of  these  '  birds  of  prey.'  A  bite 
still  more  poisonous  is  inflicted  by  a  small  black  fly,  which  holds  sway  during  a  portion 
of  the  season.  While  on  Drummond's  Island,  my  ears  and  neck  became  so  swelled  by 
a  few  hours'  exposure  to  the  attacks  of  these  flies,  that  more  than  a  week  elapsed  before 
the  soreness  had  subsided.  But  of  all  the  tortures  of  this  nature,  that  inflicted  by  the 
gnati  (sand-flies,  punkies,  brulos,  for  they  bear  all  these  appellations,)  is  the  least  endu- 
rable. These  are  so  smaU  as  to  be  almost  microscopic,  and  about  as  innumerable  as  the 
particles  of  vapor  in  a  mist.  In  this^y^/b^,  one  must  of  course  be  completely  enwrap- 
ped, and  the  burning  sensation  produced  by  it  is  absolutely  intolerable.  Nothing  but  a 
thick  coat  of  grease  is  a  protection.  They  will  enter  through  the  pores  of  linen,  as  if 
no  obstacle  interposed.  I  have  seen  men's  faces  puffed  out  by  their  insidious  poison,  as 
if  they  had  the  '  mumps,'  while  blood  ran  down  in  streams.  Some  are  so  badly  affected, 
that  they  will  throw  themselves  upon  the  ground,  and  roll  in  agony.  These  are  met 
with  only  during  a  warm  day,  when  we  are  seldom  on  shore ;  and  unlike  mosquitoes, 
are  seldom  out  at  night.  So  you  will  see  that  there  is  a  kind  of  hourly  succession  of 
these  little  tormentors  of  our  race.  Patience  and  habit  will  nevertheless  render  all  these 
in  a  degree  endurable ;  though,  to  speak  truth,  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  so 
long  a  chapter  on  such  small  affairs,  had  not  an  unusually  &t  mosquitoe  been  pitching 

X  me  with  such  diligence  and  efiect,  that  I  could  not  well  divert  my  mind.    Thank  for- 
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tune !  he  is  floored  at  last.  I  should  not  omit  to  add,  that  we  may  be  nearly  freed  from 
our  enemies  during  sleep,  by  closing  the  tent  perfectly  tight,  with  brush  heaped  all  around 
the  lower  portion,  to  prevent  them  from  creeping  in  through  the  grass ;  then,  with  a 
candle,  singeing  to  death  those  that  were  already  within.' 

We  shall  hope  to  keep  our  readers  advised  of  the  entertaining  adventures  of  our  cor- 
respondent, wliich  will  have  at  least  the  merits  of  freshness  and  natural  limning,  to 
recommend  them  to  general  acceptance. 


Our  Youko  Artists.  —  Our  friend '  H.,'  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  letter  touching 
the  productions  and  genius  of  CsAwroRD,  the  young  American  sculptor  at  Rome,  will  find 
much  of  his  information  anticipated  by  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Consul  Qrexne,  in  a 
previous  number.    We  are  glad  to  lesrn  that  Mr.  Crawpord  has  been  very  successful, 
and  that  his  works '  have  won  high  praise  from  the  best  artists  and  amateurs  in  Italy, 
including  Tsrbrani,  who,  next  to  Thorwalsdbn,  is  the  first  Italian  sculptor  in  Rome.* 
Of  '  The  Catching  of  the  Stag,'  ordered  of  Mr.  Crawford  by  Prince  Davidoff,  of 
Russia,  our  correspondent  speaks  in  the  highest  terms ;  but  owing  to  a  lack  of  time  and 
space,  we  reserve  a  consideration  of  his  remarks  upon  this  effort,  and  other  topics  con- 
nected with  the  fine  arts,  until  a  subsequent  issue.    Our  young  painters,  too,  are  doing 
themselves  great  credit  in  Rome,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  few  pictures  which  we  have 
been  kindly  permitted  to  examine.    Mr.  Huntington,  whose  productions  were  so  justly 
commended  in  the  National  Academy  last  season,  has  sent  home  two  or  three  pictures 
worthy  his  reputation,  and  evincing  a  ripening  of  his  fine  talents ;  while  Mr.  Gray,  but 
recently  a  mere  amateur,  who  accompanied  him  to  Italy,  bids  fair  to  emulate  his  success 
with  no  faltering  hand.    His  '  Roman  Girl,'  in  its  variety  of  positions,  so  to  speak,  in  its 
coloring  and  expression,  and  in  its  minor  accessories,  would  do  credit  to  a  far  more  expe- 
rienced pencil,  and  reflects  honor  upon  the  artist.    But  while  we  keep  in  view  such 
native  artists  as  Power,  Crawford,  and  others,  we  must  not  forget  to  chronicle  the 
advancement  of  some  of  our  American  sculptors  and  painters  at  home.    Clevinoer  is 
executing  several  orders,  with  his  accustomed  success ;  and  soon  leaves  us,  as  we  learn, 
to  prosecute  his  studies  in  Italy.    Knbelakd,  a  native  of  our  Empire  State,  and  a  com- 
panion with  Crawfobd  in  his  studies  in  America,  has  devoted  his  leisure  from  pursuits 
of  kindred  art,  in  which  he  has  been  eminently  successful,  to  the  thorough  study  of  sculp- 
ture ;  and  the  benefit  of  the  severe  discipline  which  he  has  taken  upon  himself,  is  visible 
in  the  few  busts  which  he  has  modelled,  or  sculptured  in  marble.  We  have  often  admired 
the  little  group,  wrought  in  the  latter  materiel,  which  Mr.  Astob  had  the  good  taste  to 
secure,  and  which  forms  so  pleasing  an  ornament  of  his  mansion.    With  his  fine  genius, 
and  an  uncompromising  determination  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  his  art,  we  must  regard  Mr.KNESLAND  as  one  of  our  most  promising  artists ;  and  we  can- 
not but  believe  that  his  ultimate  success  will  be  marked  and  triumphant.  Mr.  Bbackbtt,  a 
clever  Cincinnatian,  has  modelled  several  busts,  including  a  recent  one  of  General  Har- 
bison, which  some  of  our  journals  have  much  commended.    Mr.  Brackett  needs  but 
study,  to  acquire  that  additional  mastery  of  the  details  of  his  art,' which  will  place  him  in 
that  van-rank  to  which  his  ambition  naturally  aspires.    We  have  pleasure  in  bearing  our 
renewed  testimony  to  the  improvement  and  success  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Thompson,  whose 
eventual  triumph  we  were  the  first  to  predict  in  this  community.    Beside  several  clerical 
and  scholastic  dignitaries,  he  has  succeeded  in  attracting  to  his  canvass  the  beautiful 
fiices  of  sundry  of  our  most  charming  belles ;  and  having  established  himself  a  favorite 
painter  with  the  fair,  in  our  first  metropolitan  circles,  it  is  not  surprising'that  he  should 
be  *  riding  on  the  tide.'   We  have  had  an  eye,  let  us  add,  in  conclusion,  upon  a  very  pro- 
mising young  painter  in  town,  who,  if  he  be  true  to  himself,  will  yet  create  a  sensation 
among  his  compeers.    We  allude  to  Mr.  Clover,  Jr.,  whose '  Phrenologist'  was  so  much 
admired  at  the  recent  exhibition,  and  whose  'Idle  Servant,'  recently  painted,  evincea 
Btill  higher  excellence.    Let  him  persevera. 
VOL.  XVI.  86 
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Dbsvltobv  Thoughts  on  Knowledge.  —  As  we  stood  recently  upon  the  high  blulT 
of  the  Telegraph  station,  at  Staten-Island,  and  beheld  the  gigantic  steamer  President 
trailing  her  smoky  banner  along  the  western  borders  of  the  vast '  watery  ways*  she 
had  traversed,  and  proudly  entering  the  haven  where  she  would  be,  the  power  of 
XN0WLBD«E  was  forcibly  impressed  upon  our  mind.  We  had  just  been  conversing 
with  an  estimable  citizen,  who  stood  on  the  wharf  at  New-York,  but  a  comparatively 
little  while  ago,  and  heard  the  jeers  that  were  cast  upon  Robebt  Fulton,  as  he  was 
trying  the  first  experiment  of  a  rude  steam-boat  on  the  Hudson;  his  face  streaming 
with  perspiration,  partly  from  anxiety  of  mind,  and  partly  from  contact  with  that  un- 
controlled vapor  which  was  so  soon  to  take  the  wings  of  the  wind }  eo  s^n  to  anni- 
hilate space  and  time.  Without  enlarging  upon  the  history  of  the  inception  and  progress 
of  Bteanii  let  as  ask,  what  is  it  but  knowledge  —  what  but  study,  investigation,  re- 
search—  that  is  now  yoking  the  subtle  elements  to  the  sea-chariot?  —  that  is  propelling 
floating  palaces  hither  and  thither  on  the  great  waters,  swifter  than  weavers'  shuttles, 
and  like  the  weaver's  shuttle,  weaving  distant  nations  into  one  social  and  intellectual 
fabric  7  The  reign  of  allbarVarous  people  in  and  about  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus, 
the  Nile,  and  the  coast  of  Syria,  says  a  recent  English  correspondent,  is  at  an  end. 
'  The  time  has  arrived,  when  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  the  lovely  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  will  teem  with  an  European  population.  This  will  be  the  next 
grand  era  in  civilization,  and  the  steam-engine  will  accomptish  it  all  in  a  very  little  time. 
Steamers  are  already  ploughing  the  Red  Sea ;  and  soon  their  puffing  and  smoking  will 
be  seen  on  the  bosom  of  the  Euphrates,  and  on  every  other  river,  sea,  and  harbor  of  the 
habitable  globe,  to  the  utter  astonishment,  and  annihilation  ultimately,  of  every  heathen. 
The  steam-engine  will  do  far  more  toward  spreading  civilization  than  the  missionary. 
Fulton  and  James  Watt  were  the  Goliahs  raised  up  by  Qod  for  this  great  purpose ;  and 
Btill  the  march  of  science  and  art  is  onward.'  •  •  •  On  one  of  the  distant  rounded 
slopes  beneath  us,  then  covered  with  ten  thousand  children  from  the  Sunday  schools  of 
the  metropolis,  we  heard,  many  months  since,  our  excellent  friend  Grovernor  Sewabd  en- 
large, in  clear  and  simple  phrase,  upon  the  democratic  tendency  of  knowledge.  '  Schools,' 
said  he,  in  substance, '  are  the  great  levelling  institutions  of  the  age.  The  secret  of  all  rtal 
aristocracy,  is,  that  knowledge  is  power.  Knowledge,  the  world  over,  has  been  pos- 
sessed by  tlie  few,  and  ignorance  has  been  the  lot  of  the  many.  The  merchant  —  what 
is  it  that  gives  him  wealth  7  The  lawyer  —  what  is  it  that  confers  upon  him  political 
power  1  The  clergy  —  what  is  it  that  gives  them  influence,  so  benign  for  good  purposes, 
BO  fatal  for  mischievous  ends  7  Knowledge.  What  makes  one  man  a  common  laborer, 
and  the  other  a  usurer;  one  man  a  slave,  and  the  other  a  tyrant  1  Knowledge. 
Knowledge  can  never  be  taken  from  those  by  whom  it  has  once  been  obtained ;  and 
hence  the  power  which  it  confers  upon  the  few  cannot  be  broken,  while  the  many  are 
uneducated.  Strip  its  possessors  of  all  their  wealth,  and  power,  and  honors,  and  know- 
ledge still  remains  the  same  mighty  agent,  to  restore  again  the  inequality  you  have 
removed.'  •  •  •  Speaking  of  the  progress  of  steam,  as  a  concomitant  and  forcible 
example  of  the  power  of  knowledge,  in  one  department  only  of  human  science,  we  are 
reminded,  especially  in  this  connection,  of  an  anecdote  related  by  the  same  speaker  from 
whom  we  have  quoted  above,  in  the  recent  centennial  celebration  at  Cherry  Valley, 
Otsego  county.  *  It  seems,'  said  Gov.  Sewabd,  'as  if  it  was  but  yesterday,  since  we 
learned  that  burthens  may  be  more  cheaply  carried  on  parallel  iron  rails,  than  on  the 
rough  and  unequal  surface  of  the  ground  ;  and  now  rail-roads  are  common  thorough- 
fares«  and  animal  force  is  too  feeble  an  agent  for  locomotion.  A  gentleman  upon  whom 
age  seetned  to  have  lightly  laid  his  hand,  told  me  that  less  than  forty  years  since  he 
dined  with  Chancellor  Livi  nqston  at  Paris.  The  party  was  composed  of  statesmen  and 
men  of  science.  The  patience  of  the  guests  was  exhausted  by  a  visionary  youth  named 
Fulton,  who  engrossed  the  conversation  by  an  argument  to  prove  that  if  he  could 
obtain  a  small  fund,  he  could  construct  a  boat  to  be  propelled  by  the  power  of  steam,  and 
navigate  the  Hudson  river  with  the  velocity  of  four  miles  an  hour  V 
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From  the  same  unpremeditated  performance,  we  take  the  subjoined  comprehensive  and 
eloquent  passage : 

*  Our  giftwl  ormtor  hm  i^iTen  vs  yoar  entire  local  and  domestic  history.  Doot  it  oot  feem  ttnisf e 
that  so  many  extraofdiaary  chanfen,  so  many  important  events,  and  so  many  thrilling  iocideutSt  have 
occurred  in  the  Upse  of  one  hundred  years  I  An  hundred  years  !  how  short  a  period !  That  life  iscoa- 
eidered  short  which  does  not  reach  fiAy  years.aiid  that  one  is  only  very  long,  which  coHSPrises  au  huo- 
4red.  An  hundred  years!  An  hundred  timns  this  period  of  twelve  mouths  which  the  Earth  require* 
for  the  irrii^atton  of  its  soil  and  production  of  fruits;  an  hundred  times  this  circle  of  three  hundred 
and  sixly>five  days:  days  that  so  often  pnss  like  a  dream,  and  are  '  noted  but  hy  their  loss.'  Who 
that  places  a  tomb>stoiie  in  the  village  church-yard  to  the  memory  of  a  departed  friend,  would  not 
sif  h  to  think  ihat  that  monument  of  his  affection  must  sink  to  the  earth,  and  his  fViend  occupy  na 
Uttdistiugnished  grave  within  an  hundred  years }  Who  that  e»lablisbes  a  constiiutioo,  invents  an 
engine,  teaches  a  new  sr.iencA,  or  founds  a  new  sect,  won  Id  be  content  that  his  community,  his  in- 
rention,  his  science,  or  hi^  creed  should  give  place  to  new  discoveries  within  a  hundred  years f  Yet 
an  hundred  years  is  no  unimportant  portion  of  time.  It  includes  the  period  of  four  generations. 
In  a  single  ceuiury  four  ibousnnd  millions  of  human  beings  appeur  on  the  earth,  act  their  busy  parts, 
and  sink  into  as  peaceful  borom  !  A  little  more  than  half  that  period  carries  «s  back  to  the  time 
when  this  great  and  free  empire,  now  respected  in  every  land,  bad  no  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Only  an  hundred  times  has  the  scythe  passed  over  this  valley,  since  your  ancestors  pur- 
sued their  weary  way  up  the  Molmwk,  and  ever  those  hills  "nd  planted  here  the  first  aetilemeut  of 
the  Anglo  Saxua  race  we^t  of  Che  Hudsoiu  Thtry  found  the  Six  Nations  here  as  confident  of  per- 
pptual  enjoyment  of  this  fair  land  as  we  now  are.  And  yet  so  soon  the  tide  of  rmigration  has 
flowed  over  this  rallry,  and  filled  the  vnlleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Wabash,  and  the  Mis»iMip|ij,  and 
the  Mimouri,  and  now  scarcely  th<.'  name  of  the  Six  Nutions  remains.  Only  twice  an  hundred  years 
have  elapsed,  since  the  first  navigator  entered  the  Bay  of  New-York,  and  not  four  centuries  have 
passed,  since  Ooluuibtis  atttoni^hed  the  world  witii  the  discovery  oT  this  great  continent.  It  is  only 
ten  centuries  since  all  Europe,  moved  by  wild  faiiatici>-m,  poured  her  embattled  hosts  upon  tho 
fields  of  Palestine  {  and  less  than  sixty  times  an  hundred  years,  according  to  our  accurtomed  chro- 
nology, carry  us  buck  to  the  epoch  when  there  was  no  time,  nor  light,  nor  life,  nor  earth,  nor  hea- 
vens, and  God  said  lot  all  these  be,  and  they  were.* 


'  StTMMBB :  jl  Rhapsody.'  —  We  had  wasted  a  single  dip  of  ink  from  the  nib  of  one 
of  Hawkins*  golden-pens  upon  the  glories  of  the  waning  summer,  when  the  annexed 
rhapsody  reached  us  from  the  hand  of  an  estimable  correeipondent,  whom  it  is  our 
pride  and  happiness  to  cherish,  in  more  regards  than  one.  Arriying  too  late  to  be  a 
guest  at  the  tcibU  cChotCy  we  make  room  for  our  frietid,  with  pleasure,  at  our  own  htun- 
ble  side-table:  'Bright  and  glorious  Summer!  The  morning  breaks  in  beauty;  the 
noU  and  balmy  west  wind  breathes  its  gentle  influence  over  the  face  of  nature;  the 
tears  of  tho  night,  lingering  upon  the  green  grass,  are  clothed  with  the  beauty  of  tho 
rainbow,  and  the  brightness  of  the  diamond.  The  swallow,  with  its  cheerful  whistle, 
springs  from  the  eaves,  and  darts  with  rapid  flight  across  your  path  :  the  mocking-bird, 
that  feathered  mime,  pours  forth  its  thousand  notes.  There  is  no  spot  in  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven;  there  is  no  blemish  on  the  faee  of  Nature.  All  is  bright,  and  soft, 
and  beautiful ;  and  entranced  with  delight,  you  stand,  the  gentle  air  fanning  your  brow, 
and  the  glorious  scene  elevating  your  soul.  Alas !  that  man's  beauty  and  happiness 
should  so  quickly  pass  away ;  that  life  should  be  but  a  succession  of  cheerful  moments  and 
of  gloomy  hours;  that  the  softness,  the  freshness,  the  verdure,  of  the  morning,  should 
80  soon  be  lost  and  destroyed  by  the  heat,  and  toil,  and  aridity,  of  the  parching  noon  I 
Yet  so  it  is,  with  nature  and  with  man.  While  you  stand  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  scene,  its 
softness  has  passed  away  —  the  diamond  hues  have  vanished.  You  feel  no  more  the 
gentle  zephyr  upon  your  cheek ;  the  swallow  has  crept  back  to  its  lofty  mansion ;  the 
mocking-bird  has  retreated  to  its  leafy  shelter.  The  burning  sun  pours  down  his  golden 
flood  of  light ;  but  the  spirits  droop  beneath  the  fervor  and  glory  of  his  influence ;  the 
beasts  of  the  field  hasten,  with  eager  steps,  to  the  shelter  which  Providence  has  prepared 
for  them ;  and  drooping  and  weary,  you  retire  from  a  view  which  but  a  few  moments 
ago  you  thought  you  could  linger  with  for  ever.  Happy  is  he,  who  in  the  noon  of  ex- 
citement and  of  struggle,  has  the  desire  and  the  ability  to  retreat  from  the  burning 
scenes  of  strife  and  contention,  to  the  retired  and  shady  walks  of  domestic  happiness! 

'  But  the  noon-day  has  vanished,  and  the  evening  hour  has  arrived.  Again  soft- 
ness and  beauty  preside  over  the  scene.  Once  more  the  swallow  chirps,  and  flits 
along,  and  the  birds  send  forth  their  notes.    Step  by  step,  minute  by  minute,  the  light 
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ftnd  the  beauty  Taoish.  You  fbel  aa  though  aome  kiod  frieod,  who  had  long  bleat  you 
with  his  gentle,  endearing  preaence,  waa  about  leaving  you  for  ever,  and  your  heart 
grows  Bad  and  dispirited.  Ah,  gentle  reader !  if  it  has  been  your  fate  to  see  that  hour 
pass  aWay,  (fiid  with  it  the  apirit  of  one  who  waa  treasured  up  in  tbe  in  moat  heart » 
whoae  amile  waathe  delight  of  life,  and  whose  affection  the  pearl  beyond  all  piioe) 
then  indeed  will  the  shadows  of  the  twilight  bring  with  them  the  sadness  of  the  heart, 
when  the  memory  of  the  past  almost  overwhelms  the  prospect  of  the  future ;  and  the 
soul,  forgetful  of  the  joyous  meeting  that  is  to  come,  looks  back  weeping  and  despair- 
ing to  the  last  sad  parting  ! 

'  Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  the  question,  whether  there  ore  any  pleasures  in  me- 
mory 1  They  have  been  said  and  sung  ;  but  do  they  exist  7  Do  we  turn  our  back" 
ward  gaze  Upon  the  joys  of  other  days,  and  does  that  look  bring  pain  that  they  have 
past,  or  pleasure  in  reviewing  them  7  Is  tbe  form  of  misfortune  softened,  when  we 
gaze  at  it  from  a  distance  7  Do  scenes  gloomy  and  afflicting,  lose  any  portion  of  their 
darkness,  when  a  few  strides  along  life's  highway  has  carried  us  from  their  immediate 
influence  7  Would  you  trace  back  a  single  step  7  Would  you  live  over  a  single  day  of 
your  past  career  7  Would  you  drink  again  the  cup  of  misery  that  had  been  held  to 
your  lips,  or  hear  once  more  tbe  twice-told  tale  of  pleasure  7  Ah,  gentle  dreamer  I 
your  pleasures  have  been  sweet  indeed,  your  sorrows  but  as  the  summer  cloud,  if 
you  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative !  Well  will  it  be  for  him  who  seeks 
to  forget  tbe  past,  and  to  press  onward  to  the  future ;  and  who,  amid  the  retreating 
twilight,  gathers  his  robe  around  him,  and  lies  down  in  hope,  and  peace,  and  right- 
eousness, for  the  slumber  of  the  grave!  •  •  •  How  many  changes  occur  in  our  opi- 
nions of  tbe  character  of  mankind,  as  we  pass  through  the  avenue  that  leads  to  the 
'Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death!'  In  early  youth,  when  all  is  rose  and  stusbine;  when 
evil  is  unseen,  unheard,  unfelt ;  we  look  upon  our  elders  as  beings  formed  alter  a  di- 
vine image :  the  world  seems  an  ELden  of  delight,  and  its  inhabitants  pure  and  guileless 
creatures,  clothed  with  innocence  and  beauty,  and  rejoicing  in  deeds  of  purity  and  be' 
nevolence.  Vice  puts  on  her  mask  of  comeliness,  and  our  unsuspecting  eyes  see  not 
the  deformity  that  is  beneath.  Pleasure  surrounds  us  with  its  enchantments,  and  the 
beauty  of  life  with  its  witchery.  To  us,  all  men  are  gods,  and  all  women  something 
more  than  angels.  But  the  dream  has  ended !  Some  fellow  traveller,  some  passer-by, 
more  hasty  than  the  rest,  has  given  us  a  rude  shake,  and  aroused  us  from  our  pleasant 
vision.  We  are  awake  now !  Our  senses  are  unclouded.  The  hues  of  beauty  are 
passing  away,  and  we  see  clearly  and  thoroughly  into  the  surrounding  prospect.  Vice 
has  lost  her  mask,  and  stands  forth  in  her  own  disgusting  nakedness.  The  heart  of 
man  is  revealed  to  us.  We  trace  back  the  apparently  bright  and  crystal  stream  of  by- 
pocrisy  to  its  source,  and  find  the  polluted  fountain  from  which  it  flows.  We  see  the 
sordid  feelings  of  self-interest  pressing  down  and  strangling  the  gentle  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence and  charity  :  we  mark  the  cold,  calculating  abandonment  of  principle ;  the  be- 
trayal of  friendship ;  the  sale  of  love ;  the  barter  of  the  soul's  salvation  for  the  mess  of 
worldly  pottage  ;  and  our  own  hearts  grow  bitter,  and  misanthropic,  and  distrustful :  to 
na  all  men  are  devils,  and  all  women  something  worse. 

'  But  again  a  change  comes  over  us.  The  torch  that  has  been  held  up  before  us,  that 
we  might  gaze  at  others,  is  reversed,  and  we  are  compelled  to  look  into  our  own  bosoms. 
The  light  falls  upon  the  dungeon,  and  the  secrets  of  our  own  hearts  are  revealed  to  us. 
Alas  for  the  sight!  The  passions  we  have  been  condemning  in  others,  are  rioting  un- 
controlled within  our  own  bosoms.  The  demons  of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  lust,  covet- 
ousness,  ambition,  are  holding  their  mad  revelry  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  hearts. 
Vice  is  the  ruling  potentate,  Sin  the  prime  minister,  of  the  throne.  Gaze  long  and  ear- 
nestly, reader,  ere  you  turn  away,  for  on  that  look  rests  your  everlasting  fate !  If  in 
disclosing  to  you  your  own  imperfection,  it  also  casts  a  light  upon  a  path  that  will  lead 
you  afar  ofi*from  the  evils  of  the  flesh ;  if  it  give  you  resolution  to  follow  in  that  straight 
and  narrow  way,  well  will  it  be  for  you  that  you  have  learned  in  time  the  history  of 
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man's  depravity;  but  if  you  turn  away  in  anger,  and  despair,  and  hatred  of  yourself 
and  others ;  if  you  bring  yourself  to  the  mad  conclusion  that  there  is  no  virtue  or  good- 
ness in  human  nature,  the  light  has  indeed  shone  upon  darkness,  and  the  darkness  has 
comprehended  it  not ;  and  bitter,  bitter  will  be  the  results  of  your  unhappy  decision  1 

'Indulgent  reader,  I  will  no  longer  weary  you:  my  sheet  is  full.  And  at  part- 
ing, what  shall  be  my  salutation  1  Shall  I  wish,  in  the  courteous  language  of  the 
Spaniard,  'that  you  may  live  a  thousand  years  1*  Shall  I  desire  for  you  that  you 
may  not  go  down  to  the  grave  until  age>has  withered  your  affections,  sorrow  blight^ 
your  hopes,  disease  enfeebled  your  frame  1  Would  you  be  as  the  sickly  leaf  of  autumn, 
clinging  to  the  tree  of  life,  with  your  beauty  lost,  your  strength  exhausted,  your  com- 
panions gone  1  Would  you  desire  to  totter  along  the  path  of  the  living,  jostled  by  the 
vigorous,  sneered  at  by  the  unfeeling,  forgotten  by  all  1  If  such  be  your  desire,  kind 
reader,  even  so  be  it  unto  thee  !  But  so  be  it  not  unto  me!  1  would  not  linger  until 
the  fountains  of  my  heart  are  wasted,  and  its  springs  dried  up ;  until  the  golden  bowl  of 
life  is  broken,  and  the  silver  chord  of  affection  loosed.  The  choice  is  neither  in  your 
hands,  nor  in  mine.  The  issue  is  with  a  holier  Being,  and  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  gainsay 
his  decrees.  But,  (with  becoming  reverence  be  it  spoken,)  there  is  something  beautiful 
in  a  youthful  departure.  It  is  the  repose  of  the  noon-day,  while  the  sun  is  yet  shining, 
the  birds  yet  singing ;  ere  the  shades  of  twilight  or  of  darkness  have  conjured  up  the 
mocking  phantoms  of  despair;  when  hope,  and  faith,  and  religion,  in  their  giant 
strength,  can  burst  asunder  from  the  Philistine  grasp  of  sin,  and  soar  upward  and  away, 
to  the  brightness  of  eternal  glory  ! 

'Give  me  to  live  Life's  little  hour 
With  thoae  I  love,  and  sink  ere  age 
Halh  rubbM  my  aenses  of  their  powV: 

Nor  war  'gainttTime  onceaBinfr  wafe : 
Cheer,  like  the  primrose,  all  around  ; 

In  Spring-tide,  gay,  in  Summer,  flow'ring, 
Blooming  in  Autumn  stlH,  yet  found 
At  rest,  ere  Winter's  ills  are  low 'ring.* 

*  I  know  that  there  is  nothing  more  honorable  and  venerable  than  a  holy  and  estimabia 
old  age ;  bat  let  me  gaze  at  it  from  afar,  like  the  mariner  who  casts  a  timid  glance  at  the 
fiiiry  island,  around '  which  are  shoals,  and  rocks,  and  whirlpools.  •  -  -  But,  dear 
reader !  whether  you  Unger  to  a  green  old  age,  or  pass  away  in  the  meridian  of  your 
beauty,  blessings  be  upon  thee  and  thine !  A  happy  life,  and  a  happier  death  I  VcUe, 
€t  vale  !    Farewell,  and  farewell !' 


'The  Mississippi  Bubqlb,*  by  Mr.  lavDca,  has  been  much  quoted  in  England,  and 
translated  into  one  or  two  French  publications.  One  of  the  London  journals,  speaking 
of  the  South  Sea  mania,  in  connection  with  its  mammoth  prototype,  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing as  among  the  bubbles  which  were  inflated  and  burst,  about  the  years  1720-21  : 
*  For  building  and  rebuilding  bouses  throughout  all  England ;  for  encoaraging  the 
breed  of  horses,  and  improving  church  lands ;  for  erecting  salt-pans  in  Holy  Island ;  for 
furnishing  funerals  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain ;  for  insuring  of  horses ;  for  carrying 
on  the  royal  fishery  of  Great  Britain ;  for  a  wheel  for  a  perpetual  motion ;  for  drying 
malt  by  hot  air ;  for  building  of  hospitals  for  bastard  children ;  for  the  transmutation  of 
quicksilver  into  a  malleable  fine  metal ;  for  buying  and  fitting  out  ships  to  suppress 
pirates ;  for  importing  a  large  number  of  Spanish  jackasses ;  for  extracting  silver  from 
lead ;  and  last  and  not  least,  for  an  undertakmg  of  great  advantage,  which  shall  in  due 
time  be  revealed ;'  in  which  each  subscriber  was  to  pay  down  two  guineas,  and  there- 
after to  receive  a  share  of  one  hundred,  with  a  disclosure  of  the  object ;  and  so  tempting 
was  the  offer,  that  one  thousand  of  the  subscriptions  were  paid  the  same  morning,  with 
which  the  proprietor  went  off  in  the  afternoon  I 
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*  MicBOMBGAB,  THK  CxLESTiAL  Tbavellbs.'  —  Wc  leam  from  Mr.  Bbtant,  that  this 
SBtire  of  Voltaibb's  was  translated  into  English,  soon  after  its  first  publication  in 
France,  and  that  it  thus  appeared  in  this  country,  sereral  years  since.    It  is  pronounced, 
however,  as  fresh  as  if  original,  by  most  of  our  contemporaries  of  the  public  press.    Its 
perusal,  in  our  own  case,  has  induced  a  renewed  enjoyment  of  Gullivbb's  kindred  expe- 
riences in  Liliiput  and  Brobdignag ;  and  we  would  commend  a  like  gratification  to  the 
reader.    Even  a  '  ^Arice-told  tale,'  by  Gullivxb  can  never  prove  tedious.    His  negative 
grounds  of  comparison,  how  ludicrous  they  are !    With  what  solemnity  does  he  talk  of 
the  stately  trees  in  the  king's  park  at  Liliiput,  the  tops  of  some  of  which  he  could  hardly 
reach  with  his  clenched  fist !    How  becotiiing  is  the  admiration  with  which  he  celebrates 
the  prodigious  leap  of  one  of  the  imperial  huntsmen  over  his  foot,  shoe  and  all !    '  The 
mutton  of  the  Lilliputians,'  says  he,  *  yields  to  the  English  ;  but  their  beef  is  excellent. 
I  have  had  a  sirloin  *o  large^  that  I  have  been  forced  to  make  three  bites  of  it ;  but  this 
is  rare  P    A  distinguished  Lilliputian  functionary  took  a  fancy  to  be  jealous  of  his  wife, 
'from  the  malice  of  some  evil  tongues,  who  informed  him,'  says  Gulliver,  *that  her 
Grace  had  taken  a  violent  aflfectlon  for  my  person;  and  the  court  scandal  ran  for  some 
time,  that  she  once  came  privately  to  ray  lodging.    This  I  solemnly  declare  to  be  a  most 
infamous  falsehood,  without  any  grounds,  farther  than  that  her  Grace  was  pleased  to 
treat  me  with  all  innocent  marks  of  freedom  and  friendship.    I  own  she  came  often  to 
my  house,  but  always  publicly,  nor  ever  without  three  more  in  the  coach,  who  were 
usually  her  sister  and  young  daughter,  and  some  particular  acquaintance ;  but  this  was 
common  to  many  other  ladies  of  the  court;  and  I  still  appeal  to  my  servants  round, 
whether  they  at  any  time  saw  a  coach  at  my  door,  without  knowing  what  persons  were 
in  it.    On  those  occasions,  when  a  servant  had  given  me  notice,  my  custom  was  to  go 
immediately  to  the  door;  and  after  paying  my  respects,  to  take  up  the  coach  and  two 
horses  very  carefully  in  my  hands,  (for  if  there  were  six  horses,  the  postillion  always 
unharnessed  four,)  and  place  them  on  a  table,  where  I  had  fixed  a  moveable  rim  quite 
round,  of  Jive  inches  high,  to  prevent  accidents  ;  and  I  have  often  had  four  coaches  and 
horses  at  once  on  my  table,  full  of  company,  while  I  sat  in  my  chair,  leaning  my  face 
toward  them ;  and  when  I  was  engaged  with  one  set,  the  coachmen  would  gently  drive 
the  others  round  my  table.    I  have  passed  many  an  afternoon  very  agreeably  in  these 
conversations.    But  I  defy  the  treasurer,  or  his  two  informers,  to  prove  that  any  person 
ever  came  to  me  incognito.*    Exquisitely  burlesque  as  is  this  defence,  it  is  scarcely  more 
flo  than  the  picture  drawn  of  the  Brobdignagian  fiies,  'as  large  as  English  larks,'  whose 
uncleanly  habitudes  interfered  so  wofully  with  bis  meals.    He  notices  the  lock  of  a  little 
box, very  particularly,  because  he  had  seen  one  equally  large  on  a  gentleman's  gate  in 
England ;  and  he  greatly  undervalues  the  tower  of  the  great  temple  in  the  capital  of 
Brobdignag,  which,  although  three  thousand  feet  in  height,  is,  he  thinks,  hardly  cquxl  in 
proportion  to  Salisbury  steeple!    'It  is  by  his  imperceptible  mode  of  assimilating  our 
ideas  of  proportion  to  those  of  his  dwarfs  and  giants,'  says  Scott,  'that  Gulliver  renders 
lively  and  consistent  a  fable,  which  in  other  hands  would  only  have  seemed  monstrous 
and  childish.'    The  sort  of  reaction,  loo,  which  is  produced  upon  the  traveller's  mind, 
when  restored  to  persons  of  his  own  size,  particularly  after  his  return  from  the  land  of 
giants,  greatly  reconciles  us  to  a  deception  maintained  with  such  accuracy  and  truth  of 
description. 

Nbw  Publicatioks.  —  We  shall  embrace  another  occasion  to  notice  the  following 

works,  in  connection  with  other  volumes  to  which  we  made  but  brief  allusion  in  our 

last  issue.     Unavoidable  absence  from  town,  with   illness  and  death  in  the  editor's 

family,  must  constitute  an  ample  excuse  for  the  omission  of  much  that  would  otherwise 

have  received  attention  at  our  hands,  in  the  present  number :  '  Gubnrt  on  the  West- 

^dies;'  'William  Tell,  and  other  Poems,  from  the  German  of  Schilleb  ;'  '  Bbisbanx 

.  Association;'  'Pdnchabd  on  Congregationalism;'    Distubnell's  excellent ' Rail- 

>ad  Book  for  Travellers ;'  Bulwbb'b  'Godolphin;'  Hack's  'Musical  Magazine,'  etc. 
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Tifx  Rbmains  op  Napoleon.  — The  following  eloquent  and  well  •reasoned  passage 
we  take  from  an  article  in  Pbazkb's  London  Magazine,  upon  the  policy  and  taste  dis* 
played  by  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  removing  the  remains  of  Buonapabte 
from  the '  lone  isle  of  the  ocean/  which  they  have  rendered  memorable  through  all  timej 
to  the  gay  metropolis  of  France . 

*  If  the  true  iiublira«  were  consulted,  Ntpoleoo  would  be  allowed  to  remain  In  St  Helena.  Ke 
hai  it  all  to  hinuelf.  He  ib  the  sole  man  buried  in  the  Atlantic  who  hat  a  dintinct  burlnl  place  in  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean.  In  Pagan  m^tholof y  Sicily  was  not  more  decidedly  the  burial-place  of  En- 
celadus,  than  8u  Helena  is  that  of  the  giant  divturber  of  our  own  generation.  There  he  liea 
aloue—  quite  alone  —  a  mark  for  all  who  sail  along  the  watery  ways.  The  inlands  and  the  coasts 
of  the  troptcii  have  gitreu  their  last  homos  to  miUioiis  of  men,  since  death  l>cgan  in  the  world,  and 
BO  doubt  the  bones  of  many  a  galinut  aud  worthy  fellow  are  there  deposited  ;  but  of  them  who 
takes  thought  7  Those  who  traverse  the  highway  from  Europe  to  India,  from  the  continent  h« 
bad  all  but  won  to  the  empire  which  waa  for  ever  the  dcssliog  olyeot  of  his  ambition  —  all  who 

I         '  oo  the  tradinc  flood 
Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape, 
r\j  •temmiBg  nightly  to  the  Pole  ;* 

all  whose  thoughts  turn  to  the  shores  of  America  or  Africa ;  all  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  or 
think  of  waiideriug  over  the  face  of  the  deep ;  to  them  is  the  tomb  of  Buonaparte  vividly  present.  No 
ode  p.tssesSL  Helena  without  visiting  the  willown  waving  over  him.  Men  going  on  bold  enterpris6t 
or  sent  to  govern  provinces  equal  to  kingdoms,  or  returning  from  splendid  rule  or  brilliant  con- 
quest; the  soldier  in  quest  of  fame,  the  stiilor  of  adventure,  the  merchant  of  wealth,  or  each  bound 
homeward  laden  with  what  he  sought  ;  the  star-calculating  astronomer,  the  pondering  antiquary, 
the  learned  philologist,  the  zealous   missionary  ;  these  are  no  idle  visitanU  ;  aud  by  them  is  tb« 

grave  of  Buonaparte  duly  hallowed.      There  he  lies  in  his  ocean  resting-place,  aa 

well'known  to  *  all  that  handle  the  oar,  the  mariners,  and  all  the  pilots  of  the  sea,*  as  waa  in 
the  days  of  Arabian  Romantse  the  brazen  warrior,  standing  in  solitude  upon  the  wave-washed 
moantnin  of  aduinant,  awaiting  the  comiug  of  Prince  Ajib.  So  should  the  earthly  warrior  abid« 
amid  kit  wave-washed  precipices,  awaiting  the  more  dread  summons,  the  last  trumpet-call, 
which  will  order  *  the  sea  to  give  up  its  dead.'  Sorry,  indeed,  is  the  ta«t«,  which  would 
remove  him  from  this  sublime  dwelling,  to  make  him  an  additional  attraction  amnn^  the  tinsel 
mummeries  of  Paris;  to  confound  him  with  the  melodramatic  sorrows,  the  tawdry  tmmorUUe9f 
the  musty  wreathes  of  Fire  la  ChaiHo;  to  take  him  from  a  place  where  his  remains  will  com- 
mand the  roHpeet  of  men  -—  and  no  common  men  now  pass  his  tomb  —  to  put  him  where  he  will  be 
only  a  mark  Air  the  peering  and  the  jabbering  of  monkeyt;  to  degrade  him  from  being  the  ^skw* 
loct  of  one  of  the  great  Inndniarks  of  the  world  ;  to  become  an  additional  raree-show  to  gratify 
a  cockney  curiosity,  aud  share  the  glories  of  an  opera-dancer,  a  patriotic  s pouter  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  or  any  other  buffoon  of  the  minute,  consigned  with  theatrical  honors  to  the  grave.' 

Meet  it  is,  that  even  in  death  he  should  be  himself  alont^  who  when  he  fell  con- 
quered at  last,  fell  suddenly,  without  bending  till  he  broke;  as  a  tower  falls,  smitten  by 
sudden  lightning. 

'The  Q,uadroon.'  —  This  new  '  novel,'  by  Mr.  Iworaham,  author  of  '  Robert  Kidcl>' 
etc.,  has  been  issued  in  London  by  Bbntley,  the  highly  conscientious  publisher  of  the 
very  original  Magazine  which  bears  his  name.  The  work  would  seem  to  have  been 
essentially  'crucified'  in  Loiidon;  insomuch  as  to  lead  us  to  question  whether  the 
*  English  reputation'  of  the  author,  of  which  we  have  sometimes  vaguely  heard  on  this 
side  the  water,  be  not  rather  assumed  than  real.  The  Aihceneumj  a  journal  of  authority, 
says  of  'The  Quadroon  :'  It  is  '  a  violent  story  of  fine  clothes  and  fierce  passions;  it» 
epoch,  the  possession  of  New-Orleans  by  the  Spaniards ;  its  main  idea,  the  wrongs  and 
perils  which  beset  one  of  those  ill-starred  beings  who  give  to  the  book  its  title.  The 
author  shows  no  shrinking  or  superfluous  delicacy  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject.  The 
mother  is  here  as  willing  to  barter  her  child  to  the  highest  bidder,  as  ever  was  real 
Q,uadroon ;  but  »uch  readiness  imparts  the  moral  taint  of  a  corrupt  society  to  the  bookj 
and  makes  it  repulsive.  The  machinations  of  Azelie's  too-natural  parent,  are  defeated 
by  the  purer  sense  of  Renault,  her  supposed  son,  and  by  the  mysterious  influence  of  a 
Moorish  sorceress  —  that  Wandering  Jew-c«ff  of  all  novelists  —  who  knows  everybody's 
secret,  and  stalks  here  and  there,  committing  all  sorts  of  impossibilities,  and  awing  the 
dramatis  personce^  from  the  greatest  to  the  least.  There  is  also  a  fierce,  unscrupulous, 
licentious  Spanish  governor,  thoroughly  and  irredeemably  vicious,  save  for  the  afiection 
he  bears  to  his  fair  daughter ;  and  there  are  a  series  of  the  grandest  possible  blue-fire 
and  bloody-dagger  stage  efiects,  by  way  of  winding  up  the  novel.'  We  have  our  fears 
that  the  author  of  '  The  Cluadroon'  will  not  a  little  lessen  the  reputation  he  may  have 
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acquired  at  home,  as  a  cleyer  groupiat  of  melo-dramatic  scenes,  by  publishing  too 
much  —  by  writing  mors  than  he  reads.  If  he  would  consult  his  fame,  he  should 
relieve  his  hurried  novel  performances  with  another  series  of  travelling  sketches,  like 
his  *  South- West,'  which  was  hiajlrat  work,  in  more  senses  than  one. 


Thb  'Bbothbs  Jonathan.'  — We  have  hitherto  omitted  to  mention  the  accession  to 
the  literary  attractions  of  this  beautiful  and  well-filled  sheet,  of  N.  P.  Wilus,  Esq., 
who  is  announced  as  joint  editor  with  Mr.  Weld.  The  *  Jottings  Down  in  London/  and 
*  Letters  from  imder  a  Bridge,'  so  popular  in  the '  Corsair*  and  th6  '  Mirror,'  have  been 
resumed  in  the  *  Jonathan ;'  and  these,  with  kindred  graphic  sketches  of  Ireland,  and 
those  light  and  graceful  tales  in  whiclf  Mr.  Willis  is  so  successful  ~  to  say  nothing  of 
early  selections  from  the  best  English  periodicals,  and  foreign  and  domestic  correspon- 
dence—  must  add  greatly  to  the  repute  and  circulation  of  this  mammoth  journaL  Th« 
last  North  American  Review  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Willises  prose  writings : 

*  The  rsriety  and  Temtility  of  Mr.  Willis's  literary  •biliiiflu  have  been  •Qrikiagly  displayed 
within  the  last  few  yeare.  He  writes  a  prok«  style,  which,  for  splendor  of  diction,  brilliaricy  and 
tastefuIn(*BS  of  ornament,  and  musical  fluw,  will  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with  that  of  say  an- 
ther in  the  walks  of  elef ant  literature,  whethfr  in  England  or  in  the  United  States.  His  lanfrnaga 
possesses  that  curious  but  ittd«tscribable  felicity,  that  clearness  and  graphic  power,  and  that  graca- 
fulness  of  racy,  idiom»tic  expression,  which  wind  their  way  into  every  reader's  mind,  and  ea- 
chaut  his  senses  by  their  manifold  fAScinations.  His  worke  have  had  an  almost  unprecedeoted 
circulation,  in  spite  of  certain  grave  faults,  which  drew  down  upon  Ibeoi  the  heavy  censure  of  soma 
of  the  British  critics.  But  the  critics  are  not  omnipotent ;  and  the  writings  of  a  man  of  genius,  like 
Mr.  Willis,  however  light  and  tranvieot  the  theme,  will  lie  popular,  will  be  read.  His  *  Pencilliugi 
by  the  Way,'  therefore,  notwithstanding  their  offences  against  the  laws  of  society  in  some  instances, 
continue  to  be  republished,  adorned  by  all  the  luxury  of  the  British  press.  We  understand  that  a  new 
editiou  of  his  collected  *  Poems'  is  about  to  appear,  iu  the  style  uf  Rogers*  maf  nificeat  volumes .' 

The  publishers  of  the  *  Jonathan'  have  found  a  reMrard  for  their  untiring  enterprise, 
and  liberal  expenditure,  in  a  circulation  altogether  unprecedented.  They  now  issue 
thirty-two  thousand  copies  of  their  journal  weekly. 


Arnold  thb  Traitor.  —  The  sketch  which  occupies  the  opening  pages  of  the  pre- 
sent number,  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  reader ;  since  it  is  a  vivid  narrative  of  a 
succession  of  events  which  must  prove  of  interest  to  every  American.  We  have 
received  during  the  month  original  autograph  letters  from  Arnold's  mother  to  her  son ; 
from  the  traitor  himself^  written  at  Crown  Point,  when  treason  was  distilling  its  poison  in 
his  bosom ;  from  Anorb,  General  Gatbb,  etc.,  from  which  we  shall  take  an  early  occasion 
to  make  interesting  extracts,  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers.  It  was  no  slight 
retribution,  that  after  Arnold  had  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  enemy,  and 
while  he  was  engaged  in  a  service  against  his  country  in  which  victory  could  have 
gained  no  laurels,  nor  defeat  incurred  additional  disgrace,  he  was  in  reality  the  most 
wretched  of  mortals.    Remorse  sat  ever  at  his  heart,  and  gnawed  at  its  cruel  leisure. 


To  Corrbspondbnts. — The  capital  desultory  paper  npon  'Wins,'  from  the  pen  of 
our  friend  Prince  Gxlbbrt  Davis,  will  have  present  attention.  'Running  the  Gaunt- 
let,' a  third  Reminiscence  of  the  late  War,  will  receive  an  early  insertion.  The  *  Let- 
ters from  London,'  by  the  'American  in  Pans,'  will  be  resumed  in  our  next.  A 
number  of  articles,  in  prose  and  verse,  await  that  attention  which,  for  certain  painful 
reasons,  elsewhere  stated,  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  devote  to  them. 


Thb  Drama.  —  Our  several  theatrical  establishments  will  be  in  full  force,  by  the  time 
our  next  number  is  issued.  We  shall  keep  our  readers  duly  advised  of  their  various 
attractions.  Mr.  Bijckstonb,  a  popular  dramatic  author,  and  very  pleasant  actor,  has 
Heen  the  only  borrowed  'star*  that  has  yet  shot  hitherward  from  its  sphere.    His  sue- 
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THE     PARKS:     ST.    JAMES. 


That  which  stands  with  such  unpresuming  majesty  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Park,  is  St.  James*  Palace.  The  kings  of  England  live  here 
with  the  same  kind  of  pride  as  Diogenes  in  his  tub.  The  French 
have  put  myriads  upon  their  palaces  ;  enough  upon  Versailles  alona 
to  bring  a  judgment  on  a  nation.  Not  to  rival  this  magnificence,  and 
to  live  in  this  old  ruin,  seems  to  me  a  commendable  tastQ.  Half-cut 
royalty  is  mean  ;  it  should  be  on  one  side  or  other  of  pretension.  In 
this  humble  habitation  dwells  the  monarch  of  a  hundred  millions  of 
subjects ! 

The  column  standing  at  the  head  of  a  noble  flight  of  stairs,  and 
overlooking  the  Park  and  Westminster,  and  out-topping  the  metro- 
polis, is  the  'York  Pillar;*  the  duke's  statue  peering  on  its  summit. 
It  is  not  made  of  the  enemy's  brass,  with  *  Dacian  victories,'  and 
grim  conquests  of  Holland  and  Germany,  carved  in  spirals  to  the  top, 
but  it  is  smooth  and  glossy,  and  you  might  write  love-letters  on  it. 
There  is  a  man  standing  by  the  pedestal,  and  stretching  his  eyes 
upward.  Let  us  imagine,  by  way  of  anti-climax,  it  is  my  Lord 
Wellington.  This  column  is  a  bad  imitation  of  Trajan's,  and 
twenty  feet  higher ;  the  higher  it  is,  the  more  the  personage  on  top  is 
diminished  to  a  puppet,  and  his  features  indistinct.  A  high  column, 
with  a  little  man  on  it,  is  a  thing  in  bad  taste,  any  way.  (I  ask 
Trajan's  pardon.)  The  design  of  a  column  is  to  support  something; 
something,  too,  proportionate  to  its  size ;  or  it  is  the  emblem  of  a  ruin, 
having  outlived  the  edifice  it  once  sustained.  Trajan's  column,  Na- 
poleon's column,  the  Duke  of  York's  column  !  Mrs.  Clarke's  affair 
did  not  bring  much  credit  to  the  Duke,  but  it  was  a  good  thing  for 
Mr.  Croker. 

In  the  north-east  comer  they  were  this  morning  milking  the  Queen's 
cows.  I  will  have  a  drink,  said  I,  from  this  pure  lacteal  fountain, 
and  revenge  myself  for  once  of  London  milk,  to  which  chalk  gives^ 
the  color,  cabbage  leaves  the  vegetable  flavor,  and  snails  the  consis- 
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tency :  so  I  approached  and  asked  it  i'i\im  the  cow  ;  and  the  juggling, 
adulteiating  maid,  dipping  her  glass  into  the  water-bucket,  while  I 
was  contemplating  her  VVelsh  ro^es,  by  a  slight  of  hand  made  me 
swallow  one  half  the  Thames  ;  the  rinsings  of  twenty  of  my  prede- 
cessors. He  who  has  only  learned  cunning  from  the  fox,  or  rudeness 
from  the  bear,  in  Schuylkill  county,  need  not  come  to  set  up  his  busi- 
ness in  London.  They  reckon,  for  a  supply  of  the  metropolis,  eighteen 
thousand  cows,  each  nine  quarts  per  day,  above  eight  millions  of 
gallons  ;  and  the  milk-girl,  rosy,  robust  and  Welsh  —  qua;  lac  venale 
per  urhem  non  tacita  portat  —  is  every  where  at  dawn  crying  and 
distributing  it  in  tin  pails.  The  supply  of  butter  is  eleven  thousand 
tons;  cheese,  thirteen  thousand.  I  like  to  give  you  the  statistics  in 
small  pills,  they  are  so  indigestible  in  large  doses.  The  music  of  the 
guards  about  the  palace  daily,  between  ten  and  eleven,  is  sweet  and 
agreeable.  That  of  the  Tuilleries,  when  the  still  evening  approaches, 
and  the  common  world  may  be  soothed  of  its  labors  of  the  day,  is  at 
a  better  hour.  The  English  give  you  twenty,  the  French  fifty 
minutes  of  this  royal  harmony. 

What  a  delicious  flavor  of  truffles !  Why  is  this  root,  so  rich  and 
ambrosial,  undiscovered  in  our  country  1  How  perverse  it  veas  in 
nature  to  put  a  turkey  three  thousand  miles  from  its  sauce  !  '  It  was 
tbe  invention  of  the  hogs  (in  this  friends  of  mankind)  that  brought 
this  plant  into  human  uses.'*  The  king's  dinner  is  a  matter  of  infinite 
consideration.  Do  not  be  associating  with  it  your  vulgar  ideas  of  a 
kitchen.  There  are  *  comptrollers  of  the  kitchen,'  and  'clerks  of  the 
kitchen  :'  the  chief  cook  is  William  Ball,  Esquire ;  his  aid  Thomas 
Higgins,  Esquire ;  and  Thomas  Brown,  Esquire,  is  chief  butler. 
The  English  'squire,  take  notice,  has  about  the  same  relation  of  dignity 
to  the  American,  that  sterling  has  to  the  pound  continental.  I  chinked 
a  few  sovereigns  in  my  pocket,  and  with  the  sound  paid  the  smell  of 
the  dinner ;  and  His  Majesty  being  content  with  this  Gascon  currency, 
I  took  leave  of  the  palace. 

Now  to  describe  to  you  the  interior  of  the  Park.  I  forsee  that 
Miss  Martineau  will  write  a  book  in  1838,  and  will  entitle  it '  How 
to  Observe.'  Until  that  event,  I  must  get  along  as  I  can.  The  geese 
here  go  barefooted,  and  venture  out  in  all  sorts  of  weather  without 
umbrellas.  What  a  stately  swan !  See  how  with  arched  neck  it  rows 
majestically  !  Quatk  !  quack-quack-quack  !  Bah  !  —  its  a  duck  ! 
Now  I  recollect,  studying  the  history  of  these  three  kingdoms,  to 
have  read,  under  the  article  Charles  H.,  of  a  spot  here  called  '  Duck 
Island,'  *  which  had,  for  the  royal  pleasure,  always  a  decoy  of  ducks 
upon  it.'  It  is  apparently  a  religion  of  the  place,  as  Juno's  geese  of 
the  capitol.  It  is  a  study  for  Hobbema.t  See  how  the  lordly  drake 
stands  upon  the  margin,  his  wives  and  little  ducklings  faintly  dabbling 
among  the  rushes.     The  paternal  air  is  complete  and  exemplary. 

The  swallows  are  chattering  among  the  shelvy  fret-work  of  the 
Abbey.  The  day  is  genial  with  the  sun,  and  white  fleecy  clouds  are 
passing  over  it,  to  temper  the  heat.  Flora's  prettiest  buttons  are  dis- 
closed, and  the  gales  are  perfumed  with  the  sweet  spring.  Yet  na- 
ture seems  drowsy,  and  the  Park  lifeless.     Beside  geese  and  ducks, 

*  Almanack  des  Goarmaixls.  t  A  Dutch  painter,  famous  for  geeae« 
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a  few  domestic  animals,  as  sheep  and  cows,  are  feeding  upon  the 
wide  field.  The  English  are  admirable,  beyond  all  other  people,  in 
their  rural  parks,  but  a  city  pleasure-ground  requires  the  addition  of 
those  thinking  things,  men  and  women.  Here  a  few  persons  only  are 
seated  about  the  hundred  acres,  seeming  to  have  retired  hither,  as 
melancholy  rooks,  to  mope,  or  sleep  away  their  revels  in  the  shade ; 
and  a  few  are  straggling  about  solitary  —  a  studious  man,  or  a  pair  of 
lovers,  to  avoid  observation.  An  old  woman,  done  up  in  woolsey,  or  a 
Miss  Peggy,  her  linen  looking  out  from  under  her  petticoat  awry,  or 
a  Sawney,  with  scraggy  knees,  enjoying  fresh  air  between  his  plaid 
and  gaiters,  stalks  across  your  path  ;  and  now  and  then  a  horse, 
bestrode  by  a  cavalier  of  the  court,  or  endorsed  by  a  fair  lady,  passes 
rapidly  through.  A  few  favored  carriages,  also,  have  the  privilege 
of  driving  through  to  the  palace.  What  mallaria,  thought  I,  has 
passed  over  this  most  ancient,  convenient,  and  beautiful  of  the  English 
parks  I  The  mystery  has  been  explained  :  it  is  unfashionable ;  the 
upper  classes  only  looking  in,  as  they  pass  through  Piccadilly,  and  the 
middle  classes  not  choosing  to  frequent  places  contemned  or  neglected 
by  their  betters  :  so  that  St.  James  is  left  to  his  old  acquaintances,  the 
publicans  and  sinners. 

This  park  lies  adjoining  the  palace,  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  dis- 
trict, and  being  spacious  enough  for  general  accommodation,  should 
be  a  choice  ornament  of  the  metropolis.  I  would  make  it  lively  with 
jet  d'eaux,  beautiful  with  lawns,  woodlands,  and  gardens,  and  shrub- 
bery, and  splendid  with  statuary,  in  all  the  blandishments  of  elegant 
forms ;  and  the  genteel  world  at  stated  hours  should  make  it  their 
fashionable  promenade  on  foot ;  that  the  transcendant  English  woman, 
from  observation  of  the  fine  forms  and  attitudes  of  sculptured  images, 
exhibited  to  view  from  infancy,  should  attain  that  which,  for  want  of 
education,  she  does  not  possess  in  a  suprente  degree,  a  graceful  air  and 
gait  in  her  walk.  In  no  other  state  can  a  woman  be  seen  in  the 
plenitude  of  her  charms  ;  and  neither  the  graces  of  movement,  nor 
any  other  graces,  were  brought  ever  to  perfection  under  the  discipline 
of  an  exclusive  set. 

As  for  me,  I  do  not  presume  to  sui"vive  a  pretty  pair  of  feet  and 
ankles.  The  English  travellers,  plague  on  theml  have  not  done 
justice  to  your  American  girls  for  these  acquirements.  Taken  up 
with  your  features,  they  have  apparently  overlooked  your  feet ;  or  in 
your  carelessness  you  have  not  taken  proper  steps  to  exhibit  them, 
or  rather  perhaps,  lacking  domestic  impression,  the  bump  (of  pretty 
feet)  remains  in  the  Englishman's  skull  yet  undeveloped.  You  are 
fortunately  not  rich  enough  to  ride  always,  and  therefore,  in  defect  of 
gardens,  '  foot  it,'  the  world  looking  on,  on  your  snug  Chestnut  streets 
and  Inroad  ways ;  and  therefore  have  a  light,  airy  graceof  movement, 
whic^,  in  the  estimation  of  all  persdns  of  competent  taste,  does  you 
infinite  credit.  Art  passes  into  nature.  Let  the  English  lady  have 
but  her  fashionable  promenade  on  foot,  where  the  tmiable  vanities 
may  be  paraded  and  encouraged,  and  she  too  will  have  darling  little 
feet,  ankles  round  and  tapering,  and  movements  light  and  aerial  in  her 
walk :  at  last  she  will  be  born  so.  To  what  else  do^  the  belle  *t)f 
the  Tuilleries  or  Prado,  owe  her  superiority,  her  delica<^  of  feet,  her 
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amenity  of  movement,  ber  lightness  and  springioess  of  tread,  that 
scarce  make  '  a  dint  upon  the  down  V 

Incomparable  Tuilleries  !  How  sweet,  of  the  fresh  morning,  to 
walk  amidst  the  stately  marble  heroes  and  divinities,  and  to  see  its 
ten  thousand  children  at  their  exhilarating  and  healthful  recreations ; 
or  the  lively  belle,  in  her  accoutrements  of  the  season ;  how  majestic 
in  her  winter  furs,  how  beautiful  in  her  summer  gauze,  in  her  silks 
like  the  misty  cloud,  or  changeable  in  the  sun,  as  if  •  Iris  had  dipped 
the  woof,'  moving  at  the  side  of  her  graceful  cavalier,  upon  the  smooth 
and  silent  walk,  and  dividing  with  ait  your  admiration  of  human 
shapes,  graces  and  expressions  !  Or,  as  the  day  declines,  to  mix  with 
the  fashionable  groups,  seated  or  promenading,  and  close  the  day  with 
the  sweet  harmony  of  Rossini  or  Mozart  from  the  palace  gate.  The 
English  children,  with  their  fine  classical  profiles,  large  clear  eyes, 
hair  in  soft  tresses,  with  their  open  honesty  of  face,  and  innocence  and 
grace  natural  to  childhood,  what  a  drapery  for  a  garden  !  But  who 
is  going  to  let  his  children  associate  with  one  knows  not  whom  1  So 
they  walk  out  with  their  giiimbling  and  surly  nurses,  instead  of  being 
allotted  a  portion  of  their  fine  garden,  where  their  little  emulation  of 
address  and  activity  might  be  brought  out  by  healthful  recreations, 
communicating  at  the  same  time  cheerfulness,  a  sense  of  neatness, 
and  propriety,  and  health,  to  their  nurses,  and  a  gratification  to  the  idle 
spectators,  especially  their  parents.  To  the  mother,  what  delight  to 
see  here 

*  Her  little  self  refined  in  purer  clay  I' 

And  to  the  father : 

'Q,uelle  joieen  efi^e    •     •     .^ 
De  Be  voir  care8s6  d'une  spouse  qu'on  aime^ 
Et  de  voir  autour  de  soi    •     •     • 
De  petite  citoyens,'  etc. 

I  went  musing  thus  along,  trying  to  recollect  Boileau^s  lines,  by 
the  water  side,  where  the  lime-tree  hangs  its  rugged  locks  upon  the 
stream,  enclosed  by  a  tuft  of  hedge-wood,  and  crept  close  under  its 
shade.  I  reposed  here  and  said  with  Isaiah,  '  By  the  rivers  of  Baby- 
lon I  sat  me  down*  —  and  much  more  truly  of  London  than  he  of 
Babylon,  for  here  are  three  rivers — the  Thames,  one  of  nature's  pret- 
tiest productions,  and  the  '  New  River'  by  Hugh  Middleton,  circula- 
ting in  its  ten  thousand  leaden  veins  through  London,  and  the  Ser- 
pentine, beside  docks,  and  canals,  and  these  little  puddles  of  St. 
James  ;  and  the  prophet  had  but  the  Euphrates,  and  it  but  a  hundred 
yards  wide,  while  the  Thames  is  between  three  and  four  hundred. 
'And  we  hanged  our  harps,' said  the  prophet, '  upon  the  willows  there- 
of.'* Here  also  a  gray  and  melancholy  willow  hangs  drooping  upon 
the  brook.  I  will  often,  said  I,  take  a  book,  and  escape  the  dog-star 
in  this  pleasant  retreat ;  and  thinking  of  harps,  an  old  ballad,  which 
had  slept  from  the  cradle  in  my  memory,  suddenly  awoke,  and  I  sang 
it  with  great  emphasis :  *  The  ducks  and  the  geese  they  all  swam 

%  If  Wiliam  Penn,  instead  of  Nimrod,  had  founded  Babvlon,  David  would  have  been 

obliged  to  hang  his  harp  on  a  less  poetical  place  than  a  willow ;  Isaiah  would  have  pro- 

i}hecied  in  a  vale  of  bricks.     Sucn  ffardens  as  St.  James'  are  the  work  of  princes,  and 

ot  to  be  expected,  they  say,  from  the  calculating  spirit  of  a  republic.    But  here  is  the 

SoologicaV  itself  the  ornament  of  a  city^  from  ths  subscription  of  private  contlemcn. 
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over ;'  when  all  at  ODce  I  espied,  at  two  steps  distance,  a  pair  of  lovers 
eyeing  me  attentively  from  behind  a  screen  of  the  underwood.  Why 
is  one  more  ashamed  of  being  ridiculous  than  vicious,  and  more  in 
awe  of  other's  opinions  than  one's  own  ?  Deeply  mortiBed,  and  soft- 
ening to  a  gentler  note  the  unsentimental  lullaby,  I  went  oflT,  regaled 
with  a  half-suppressed  titter  of  the  lady,  followed  by  a  full  chorus  of 
a  laugh  by  the  gentleman.  ^ 

The  new  palace  looks  you  in  the  face,  approaching  the  West  End. 
Having  a  ticket  of  admission,  I  spent  some  time  in  looking  through 
this  residence  of  future  raonarchs.  It  is  the  old  Buckingham  House 
reformed.  King  William  refuses  to  lodge  in  it,  and  clings  with  Dutch 
iuhabitivcness  to  the  old  mews  of  St.  James*.  This  palace,  like 
twenty  others,  is  built  with  two  wings,  connected  at  the  farthest  end 
by  a  main  building.  Entering  this,  upon  a  level  with  the  ground,  you 
are  in  a  splendid  hall,  surrounded  by  half  a  hundred  white  Corin- 
thian pillars,  their  capitals  of  Mosaic  gold,  and  by  rich  scagliola 
walls.  Ascending  a  few  steps,  you  enter  the  *  Hall  of  Sculpture,'  of 
the  entire  length  of  the  building,  and  connected  with  a  dining  room, 
concert-chamber,  and  library,  the  queen's  morning  room,  and  private 
stairs.  By  a  grand  stair-way  on  the  left,  you  enter  the  Saloon  of  Re- 
ception, and  Throne  Room,  and  adjoining  are  the  king's  tiring  room, 
withdrawing  room,  also  the  queen's,  with  the  royal  bed-chamber 
between,  dressing  rooms,  picture  galleries,  etc.  Ladies  of  honor  and 
waiting  maids  are  to  inhabit  the  left  wing,  and  servants  the  right. 
The  whole  is  filled  up  as  becomes  a  royal  residence.  The  chapel  only 
is  unfurnished.  A  chapel  is  always  an  appurtenance  of  a  palace,  and 
usually  of  gentlemen's  seats ;  and  religion  is  more  familiarly  admitted 
here  than  in  America,  among  the  worldly  concerns  of  life  ;  and  still 
more  in  the  Catholic  countries.  The  ladies  of  the  continent  often 
intermix  a  fervent  devotion  with  their  amours.  I  have  read  of  one 
having  two  wafers,  and  after  making  up  her  mind,  swallowed  the 
one,  and  put  the  other  in  a  bUlel-douz.  To  take  the  sacrament  and 
attend  balls  and  other  festivities  on  the  same  day,  is  not  unusual,  even 
in  England.  Caroline,  queen  of  George  H.,  had  prayers  said  in  a 
room  where  there  was  a  naked  Venus,  and  often  while  changing  her 
linen.  Queen  Anne,  economical  of  time,  had  the  same  custom. 
Once,  (for  she  was  nicer  than  Caroline)  in  the  very  emergency  of  a 
change,  she  ordered  the  door  to  be  closed.  *  Why  does  he  not  pro- 
ceed,' sent  her  stripped  majesty  to  inquire  of  the  chaplain,  who 
replied,  '  he  would  not  whisper  the  word  of  God  through  the  key- 
bole.'  I  give  you  these  royal  anecdotes  on  the  authority  of  Horace 
Walpole.  The  wings  of  the  palace  are  adorned  with  sculpture  and 
statuary,  representing  Virtues,  Sciences,  and  Arts.  Though  saints 
are  forbidden,  the  English  will  be  guilty  of  a  little  idolatry,  as  long 
as  there  are  women  and  allegories  : 

*Colitur  Pax  atque  Pidea,  Vigtobia  Virtas.' 

I  now  stepped  into  Hyde  Park  from  St.  James,  by  the  north-west 
comer,  by  a  splendid  gate,  of  the  Ionic  order,  having  three  arched 
ways  for  carriages,  and  two  for  pedestrians ;  and  just  opposite  a 
more  magnificent  opening  into  Green  Park,  a  park  which  lies  with- 
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out  any  other  note  than  a  huge  reservoir  of  filtered  water,  at  the  north 
side  of  St.  James'.  I  paid  here  a  hasty  visit  to  Apsley  House,  (the 
outside  of  it,)  and  had  an  interview  with  my  Lord  Wellington.  He 
was  looking  out  of  the  window.  His  lordship  is  shut  up  here  d  la 
tortue :  sheet-iron  blinds  facing  the  Park,  and  the  one  open  pali- 
sade placked  inside  ;  very  prudently,  for  there  is  no  knowing  when 
one's  fellow  citizens  may  carry  one  on  their  shoulders,  or  when  break 
one's  windows  with  bullets.  Wellington,  Louis  Philippe,  and  An- 
drew Jackson,  are  at  present  the  three  great  men  of  nearly  the  same 
age,  and  qualities  of  mind,  and  balancing  different  portions  of  the 
globe.  I  am  very  happy  to  mention  Mr.  Tattersall  immediately  after 
them,  who  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  Apsley  House.  The  horse- 
market  ''is  conducted  on  the  most  gentlemanly  principles.'  Horses 
more  polished  than  the  velvet,  and  fleeter  than  the  roe,  are  here  at 
your  bidding ;  and  pointers,  terriers,  gray>hounds,  and  all  the  appa- 
ratus of  racing  and  hunting.  The  subscription  room  is  only  a  guinea, 
with  genteel  entertainment  and  the  best  company  of  England  ;  and 
what  perfect  equality  !  Saturn,  you  would  imagine,  had  returned  to 
be  President  of  the  Jocky  *  Club.'  He  in  *  whips  and  spurs,'  is  the 
heir  of  a  noble  house;  his  Jbrte  is  driving  ;  in  this  he  triumphs  ;  he 
perusing  his  legs,  and  caressing  and  coaxing  his  whiskers  into  a 
graceful  curve,  he  is  a  groom  ;  and  he  the  footman,  who  gives  his  little 
finger  to  ray  lord.  To  know  the  pedigree  and  qualities  of  a  horsei  is 
human  knowledge.  But  I  must  refer  you  to  *  Tom  and  Jerry'  for 
the  minuter  particulars. 

Hyde  Park  is  an  immense  field,  and  creeping  through  it  is  a  tiny 
river,  which,  having  no  bend  in  it,  they  call  the  Serpentine.  The  water 
here  also  has  a  sleepy  look;  is  bounded  by  no  pastoral  images,  and 
inhabited  by  no  swans,  but  sometimes  a  tadpole,  aspiring  to  be  a  frog, 
merrily  wags  its  tail  from  one  mud  puddle  to  another.  The  London 
youth  comes  hither  to  bathe  in  the  heats  of  the  carricule,  as  the  day 
IS  opening  its  golden  eye-lids ;  and  now  and  then  an  open  barouche, 
laden  with  the  fair,  passes  softly  by  in  quest  of  fresh  air  in  the  Park. 
To  see  the  fine  human  forms  plunging  in,  rowing  their  way  through 
the  liquid  stream,  or  sunning  themselves  upon  the  bank,  is  an  amuse- 
ment. '  Quand  cette  sai^on  n^est  pas  venue  les  femmes  ne  8*y  prome- 
nent  pas  encore^  et  quand  elle  est  passee  dies  ne  s*y  promenent  plus-*^ 
Hackney  and  stage  coaches  ai^e  shut  out,  and  women  in  clogs  ; 
otherwise,  the  Public  walks  in,  as  slovenly  and  shabbily  as  she 
pleases. 

Where  is  the  '  Ring,' so  famous  in  romance  and  history  —  espe- 
cially the  history  of  duelling  ?  It  was  ninety  yards  only  in  diameter, 
and  sixty  years  ago,  large  enough  for  fashionable  London.  The  ride 
round,  the  compliments,  repartees,  nods  and  smiles,  and  jolly  faces  of 
our  grandmothers  —  where  are  they  now  1  Hyde  Park,  while  the 
French  gardens  have  each  a  litter  of  heroes,  counts  only  Achilles, 
draped  in  fig  leaves.  He  is  alone  in  possession  of  the  field,  as  he  was 
wont  to  be  at  Troy,  in  an  attitude  of  defiance.  This  image  was  put 
honor  of  Lord  Wellington,  by  the  London  ladies,  his  lordship 

*  Labrayere. 
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finding  the  metal ;  and  no  better  clad,  they  say,  originally,  than  is  the 
new  Venus  at  the  Palais  Royal :  but  all  the  little  decencies  of  the  rae- 
troplis,  putting  their  heads  together,  made  it  this  little  apron  which 
you  see.  In  the  Tuilleries,  nakedness  is  of  no  account,  where  there 
are  so  many  to  keep  it  in  countenance,  but  here  it  is  too  specific.  I 
have  a  kind  of  indistinct  impression  that  English  nudity  is  more  un- 
becoming than  French.  But  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  potency 
of  habit  and  general  custom.  I  have  seen  American  girls,  who 
always  fainted  in  Philadelphia  on  seeing  themselves  in  the  bath, 
when  turned  loose  awhile  among  the  fine  arts  of  Paris,  descant  upon 
their  beauties  with  the  good  breeding  and  pei^fect  nonclialance  of  the 
native  French  women. 

This  Park  has  a  wide  carriage-way  along  the  eastern  margin,  upon 
which,  of  fine  afternoons,  there  is  a  display  of  the  richest  gayeties  and 
elegances  of  London.  The  picture  is  a  never-ending  variety  of 
equipages,  and  riders  on  horseback,  of  both  sexes,  moving  slowly  up 
and  down,  and  a  promiscuous  crowd  on  foot,  scattered  over  the  lawn 
and  elevated  margin  of  the  road.  This  is  the  outline,  but  who  can 
describe  you  the  infinite  details  ?  Lovely  Nine  !  forsake  me  not  in 
this  emergency  !  A  noble  steed,  richly  caparisoned,  and  mounted  by  a 
brilliant  and  beautiful  English  woman,  is  a  choice  image  of  the  group. 
He  moves  in  a  kind  of  trot,  slower  somewhat  than  a  walk,  lifting  his 
feet  and  setting  them  down  nearly  in  the  same  track,  as  if  to  give 
you  a  longer  enjoyment  of  the  rider.  She  wears  a  pert  little  beaver, 
and  a  whip  for  ornament,  not  use  ;  and  the  zephyrs  fan  her  with  their 
little  pinions,  helping  on  her  speed.  The  horse  moves  proudly,  as  if 
conscious  of  the  distinction  of  being  sat  upon  by  so  amiable  and 
sweet  a  lady.  The  male  rider  too  has  his  merits,  exhibited  here  in 
all  their  softer  varieties ;  at  a  walk,  a  trot,  now  and  then  curvetting, 
and  carracoling,  or,  the  reins  loose,  leisurely  indulging  in  a  conver- 
sation by  the  way-side.  An  American  woman  will  ride  wild  colts 
from  the  prairies,  and  '  stick  to'  as  if  bom  on  horseback ;  but  the  en- 
tire ahundon^  unaffected  ease,  and  centaur-like  security-—  in  a  word 
that  n  imeless  thing,  a  grace  in  a  saddle  —  is  to  be  seen  no  where  in 
its  perfection  out  of  England.  The  American  equipage,  with  its  live- 
ried Africans,  and  smooth  full-blooded  steeds,  and  its  chariot  with  a 
glittor  of  gold  and  gorgeous  emblazonment,  is  not  to  be  despised  ; 
but  it  is  the  number  and  variety,  added  to  sumptuousness,  that  make 
the  miracle  in  England.  The  aggregate  amount  surpasses  altogether 
our  republican  notions  of  magnificence.  It  is  now  five  of  the  after- 
noun,  and  the  picture  is  complete.  I  will  notice  only  a  few  of  the 
objects  at  present  visible.  A  beau  and  belle  are  staring  at  each  other 
wl  a  glasses ;  the  bishop  follows  close  behind,  in  wigged  gravity. 
This  one  bows  his  imminent  top,  smiling  faintly,  and  losing  not  an 
inch  of  his  attitude,  practising  his  own  motto,  *  cavendo  tutus;'  ano- 
ther throws  his  hand  gracefully  over  the  side  of  his  caliche,  his  cap 
in  it,  and  bends  lowly,  his  soul  in  his  face,  and  his  whiskers  meeting 
under  his  chin  :  he  resumes  his  perpendicular.  *  Qui  est  ce  7nonsteur  V 
While  another  leaps  from  his  tilbury,  and  clasping  some  one,  who 
has  done  the  same,  embraces  him  on  the  pavement,  as  never  did 
Orestes  his  Pylades,  then  remounts  and  drives  on  :  '  Creo  que  he  vis- 
to  el  Sefior  alguna  parte'     A  lady  is  showing  her  equestrian  abilities 
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at  a  drive.  To  be  a '  good  whip/  does  not  enter  into  my  ideas  of  femi- 
nine accomplishment. 

See  how  the  sun  burnishes  the  frogs  upon  the  Hungarian  livery ! 
My  Lord  Duke's  chariot  now  approaches,  full  of  himself.  Who 
deserves  the  praise,  the  coachman,  who  made  it,  or  his  grace,  who 
wears  out  the  Park  with  it  ?  Who  that  rustles  in  satin,  thinks  of  the 
worm  that  spun  it  ?  Her  gorgeous  ladyship  next.  She  pulls  up  at 
Howell  and  James'  ;•  now  her  glowing  chariot  bounds  along  the  flmty 
ribs  of  Piccadilly,  and  arrives,  the  axletree  on  fire,  at  *  the  Comer/ 
and  now  enters  with  slow  dignity  the  ring.  Tbe  four  horses  of  jet, 
postillions  in  sea-green  jackets,  sleeves  of  rose,  and  golden  tassels 
playing  upon  tbe  velvet  caps,  they  are  Miss  Footers,  Countess  of 
Harrington's ;  and  the  ponys  of  iron-gray,  thirty  inches,  are  Queen 
Mab*s,  or  my  Lady  Peel's.  He  so  nobly  mounted,  and  riding  with 
dignity,  is  Sir  Robert ;  his  pride  showing  through  the  woof  and 
chain  of  his  'mantle.  What  are  the  Cavendishes,  the  Percies,  the 
Howards  ?  Their  fathers  made  them  ;  I  made  myself.  This  one  in 
the  precious  bloom  o£  a  new  suit,  a  Sbultz-like  coat  and  polished 
beaver,  is  a  painter's  son,  a  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  sergeant  at  law, 
member  of  parliament,  chief  justice  of  Chester,  solicitor-general, 
attorney-general,  master  of  the  rolls,  lord  high  chancellor,  lord  chief 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  now  baron  something  «lse.  His  arms 
do  not  disown  his  Yankee  origin  ;  azure,  and  American  eagles  his 
supporters  ;  his  motto  also  Yankee,  (go  ahead,)  ^ultra  pergere.*  His 
new  wife  is  at  his  side^  young,  blooming,  and  resolute  as  Jewish  Re- 
becca. I  would  have  made  her  a  lower  bow  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
had  I  had  the  sense  to  furesee  she  would  be  one  day  Barouess 
Lyndhurst.  These  neophyte  lords  are  more  aristocratic  than  the 
native  growth  :  his  lordship  is  Toryest  of  the  Tories.  The  next  is 
my  Lord  Abinger,  also  in  the  A.  B.  C.  of  his  nobility;  the  deepest 
read  man,  as  some  one  has  said,  of  the  British  bar.  He  was  Sir 
James  Scarlet  of  Jamaica,  now  Viscount  Abiuger.  His  motto,  'suis 
ttat  veribus*  is  appropriate  ;  it  imports  that '  every  pot  should  stand 
on  its  own  bottom.'  Hear !  hear !  —  it  is  the  ex-speaker.  Is  there  any 
one  upon  the  earth,  save  Rip  Van  Winkle,  who  knows  not  Charles 
Manners  Sutton  1  His  motto  *  Pour  y  parvcnir^*  is  unlucky  for  a 
parvenu.  He  is  now  Lord  Viscount  Canterbury,  et  pour  y  parvenir, 
and  has  sat  in  the  little  niche  in  the  south  end  of  St.  Stevens',  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  Somebody  else  of  Canterbury,  for  half  his  mar- 
tyrdom, was  made  a  saint  outright. 

These  are  the  men  who  have  made  the  name  of  England  glorious 
through  the  world.  This  power  of  appropriating  the  talents  of  the 
other  orders,  is  one  of  tbe  strong  points  of  the  English  nobility.  It 
keeps  alive  emulation,  and  establishes  a  community  of  interests  and 
affections,  brightens  the  honor,  and  prevents  the  physical  degeneracy 
to  which  an  exclusive  set  is,  in  the  economy  of  all  nature,  subject.  It 
is  a  power,  too,  not  liable  to  abuse,  for  the  new  creation  comes  in 
under  the  frown  of  the  old  peerage  ;  an  ioHuence  that  ordinary  pre- 
tensions cannot  withstand.  To  be  a  blackguard  nobleman,  requires  a 
9  of  ancestry. 

*  Ftshionable  store. 
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I  forgot,  in  the  above  group,  one  of  its  central  figures  —  the  *  Cupi- 
don  dechain^'  —  with  chest  of  Apollo,  and  waist  of  a  gnat ;  his  pan- 
Dels  blazing  with  arms,  and  steeds  proud  of  their  trappings :  the 
noble  Count  D'Orsay,  grazing  the  wheels  of  my  Lady  Blessington. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  grace  with  which  his  lordship  takes  off  his 
glove,  unless  it  be  the  grace  with  which  his  lordship  puts  it  on. 

Tell  me,  lady  most  learned  in  heraldry,  why  the  Bishop  of  London 
has  two  swords  on  his  escutcheon  ;  whether  it  is  properly  a  Christian 
emblem  ;  and  why  the  same  image  is  found  upon  the  arms  of  two 
other  bishops,  and  not  upon  those  of  any  duke  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
including  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  finally,  why  ecclesiastical 
arms  are  without  supporters,  crests,  and  mottoes,  and  why  ladies'  arms 
are  without  the  motto  and  crest  ?  Gracious !  you  interrogate  me  as 
if  I  had  taken  orders  in  the  church  !  Women  are  weak,  and  should 
have  supporters  ;  that  they  should  have  no  crests,  is  proper.  Cocks 
have  crests,  and  bens  none.  It  is  true,  a  heroine  is  sometimes  '  cock 
of  the  walk,*  in  Virgil  and  Tasso ;  but  it  is  going  out  of  a  lady's  pro- 
vince —  a  poetical  license.  Arms  being  designed  to  designate  knights 
of  the  tournament,  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  a  bishop  should  have  them 
at  all.  •  •  Much  obliged.  What  a  gentle  catachresis,  that  a  crest,  ori- 
ginally a  feather  on  the  apex  of  the  helmet,  should  be  now  an  elephant^ 
or  other  such  enormity.  And  what  a  collection  of  wild  beasts  ! 
*Parbleu  I  que  d^animaux  dans  cettefamilli  /*  More  families  than  one 
come  in  for  a  share  of  Napoleon's  hon-mot,  Eaith  has  been  ransacked^ 
and  the  sea  and  air  too  have  furnished  their  quota  of  heraldic  honors 
in  England  —  the  fabled  uniconis,  phoenixes,  mermaids,  griffins, 
harpies,  '  gorgons,  and  chimeras  dire.'  The  lion  seems  to  be  the 
favorite,  and  is  represented  in  all  the  shapes  and  attitudes,  integers 
and  fractions.  Among  the  earliest  exploits  of  knighthood,  was  the 
destruction  of  wild  beasts,  and  such  images  are  not  inappropriate. 
In  a  good  device,  they  say,  the  hieroglyphics  and  motto  should  cohere 
as  soul  and  body ;  the  one  is  incomplete  without  the  other.  It  is  a 
bad  motto  that  is  independent.  Since  they  wont  look  at  us  ground- 
lings, let  us  turn  critics  of  their  honors.  Do  n't  you  love  a  calm  pun  t 
'Fare,  Jac,*  for  Fairfax  ;  for  de  Montalt,  *  De  Monte  alio;*  Neville, 
*Ne  vile  velis  ;'  Fortescue,  'Forte  scutum  ;*  Vernon,  *  Vo'  non  semper 
viret;*  Onslow,  *Festinalente/  and  prettier  than  all,  the  canting  Greek 
of  Baron  Heiueker,  rov  aqigievetv  E NEIL/4.'  Lord  Palroerston's 
conceit,  *Flecti  non  Jrangi,^  would  suit  better  our  hickory  president. 
And  now  for  the  emblematic  crests.  Oliphant,  an  elephant;  Cockburn, 
a  cock  ;  Arundel,  a  swallow  ;  and  Corbet,  a  craw  ;  you  would  think 
they  were  manufactured  at  our  Chestnut-street  mint. 

That  the  national* motto  should  have  no  higher  origin  than  a  lady's 
garter  !  But  I  like  it  better  for  that ;  better  than  the  *Nemo  impune* 
of  the  Scotch,  which  smells  of  brimstone.  Here  comes  my  Lord 
King :  how  triste  I  Mocking  his  own  device,  *  Labor  ipse  voluptas  ;'  it 
should  have  been  Ipsa  voluptas  labor.  Is  not  the  Marquis  of  Headfort 
braggadocio,  with  his  *  Consequitur  quodcumque petit  V  What  does  my 
Lord  Vincent  mean  by  his  one  word  *  Thus  ?'  Is  it  English  1  Is  it 
Latin  1  Is  it  a  spice  of  Arabia,  or  a  mere  Saxon  monosyllable  ?  At 
least  it  is  good  Latin,  and  that  is  more  than  any  one  dare  say  of  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort's  *Mutare  vel  timere  sptmo^  which  is  neither  good 
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Latin  nor  good  sense.  If  it  were  ima  sumrais  rnvtare^  or  timere  liber- 
tati  patriae,  his  lordship  is  one  of  the  last  men  in  England,  who  would 
like  to  acknowledge  it.  The  *Ubi  lapstis*  of  the  Earl  of  Devon, 
all  the  way  from  Pharamond,  if  Debret  is  right  in  the  translation, 
is  no  better.  Ubi  accompanies  rest,  not  motion.  And  the  *Manu 
Jorte'  of  the  Scotch  Lord  Reay,  and  the  *Serva  regenC  of  the  Earl  of 
Iniskillen,  are,  by  the  same  authority,  bad.  Good  gods !  Why  here 
is  bad  Latin  riding  daily  in  the  open  heaven  of  Hyde  Park,  from 
all  the  three  kingdoms,  to  the  discredit  of  the  nobility,  and  flagrant 
scandal  of  the  '  two  universities.'  Prisian's  head  seems  fated  to  be 
broken  with  a  motto.  We  have  in  America  but  one  poor  device  : 
Omnia  reliquit  patriam  tervare^*^  and  it  bad  Latin ! 

What  say  you  to  a  short  lesson  of  this  English  mythology,  just 
enouffh  to  seem  well  bred  among  the  pines  1  Kjoyal  Family  :  Wil- 
liam IV.  and  Queen,  (Princess  of  Saxe  Meinengen,)  two  daughters, 
both  deceased.  Royal  Dukes :  (the  kins's  brothers  :)  Cumberland, 
Sussex,  Cambridge,  and  Gloucester,  husband  of  Mary,  their  sister. 
Princesses:  Mary,  and  Sophia  Aueusta,  unmarried  at  fifly.  Heir 
Presumptive :  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  deceased. 

Dukes.  Marquises.  EeHf.  Viscounts.  Barons.  Archbishops.  Bishops- 
English,        24              19  104              14  124                2                 25 
Scotch,           7                3  40                4  22 
Irish,              1              14  68              38  67               4                 15 

The  total,  exclusive  of  clergy,  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  To 
which  you  will  add  orders  of  knighthood  ;  of  the  Garter,  forty ; 
Thistle,  seventeen  ;  St.  Patrick,  twenty-four ;  Bath  — ;  and  finally, 
baronets,  about  one  hundred.  The  gentry  are  the  baronets,  and  all 
who  live  on  their  income,  or  honorable  employment ;  boasting  often 
a  descent  above  the  nobility.  Lord  applies  to  all  nobles,  and  by 
courtesy,  with  the  surname,  to  their  eldest  sons,  and  by  extension,  to 
the  Mayor  of  London,  chancellor,  bishop,  etc.  Barons  are  lords 
sometimes,  in  distinction  from  the  higher  ranks ;  their  wives  are  ladies. 
Do  n't  forget  the  wives  of  earls  are  countesses.  Of  a  duke  you  will 
say,  *  Most  Noble ;'  a  marquis, '  Most  Honorable ;'  of  an  earl,  viscount, 
and  baron,  '  Right  Honorable ;'  of  a  duke  or  archbishop,  '  Your 
Grace.'  Please  make  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  preach  by 
*  Pivine  Providence  ;'  of  York,  by  •  Divine  Permission.' 

These  are  the  Dii  Majores  and  Minores,  who  have  created  for  them- 
selves a  heaven  upon  this  island,  apart,  and  live  in  it,  just  showing 
themselves  now  and  then  to  the  world,  in  their  visible  and  mortal 
shapes,  at  the  east  end  of  Hyde  Park.  I  have  no  republican  spite 
against  nobles.  One  hates  to  reduce  life  to  its  mere  realities.  To 
be  able  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  our  species,  and  endow  them,  as  a 
lover  his  mistress,  with  the  attributes  of  imaginary  excellence,  is 
delightful.  Why  is  this  divine  faculty  of  imagination  bestowed  upon 
us  ?  It  is  because  simple  truths  are  insufficient  to  human  enjoyments. 
To  give  beauty  rank,  is  but  setting  the  picture  in  a  better  light,  and 
increasing  the  joy  of  the  spectator.  Lords  are  good  things,  if  only  to 
make  novels  *  out  of.'  What  would  become  of  the  tragic  Muse  1 
What  would  any  one  have  to  cry  about  1 

*  Of  the  Cincinnati  Society. 
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Some  degree  of  nobility  is  established  bj  nature  and  necessity,  in 
all  governments.  Even  the  church  has  its  saints.  We  have  our  little 
titles,  both  civil  and  military ;  France  has  her  peerage  for  life,  Eng- 
land her  hereditary  peerage.  We  have  built  our  edifice  in  the  Done 
style,  why  find  fault  with  those  who  prefer  the  Corinthian  1  The  two 
extremes,  absolutism  and  excessive  liberty,  are  detestable ;  the  exact 
happy  medium  is  not  yet  (perhaps  is  never  to  be)  discovered.  For 
who  can  estimate  how  much  of  good  and  evil  exists  in  each  form  ? 
how  much  of  either  is  ascribable  to  accident  or  human  policy?  and 
how  much  forms  of  government  are  to  be  accommodated  to  the  con- 
dition of  its  subjects,  to  moral  and  religious  habits,  to  extent,  climate, 
and  even  to  the  nature  of  its  employments  and  productions  1  I  love 
best  the  republic,  under  honest  rule,  if  the  scheme  is  practicable, 
and  even  a  licentious  democracy  better  than  a  quiet  despotism.  There 
is  much  good  in  a  hereditary  nobility.  The  evil  which  appears  to 
me  most  obvious,  is  the  notion  it  inculcates  in  weak  minds  (not  the 
smaller  number)  of  a  personal  superiority,  independent  of  personal 
merit,  and  its  tendency  to  run  into  excessive  pride ;  a  vice  which, 
reconmiended  by  a  high  and  influential  class,  soon  infects  a  whole 
community,  always  descending  with  aggravation  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  rank ;  stronger  in  the  meaner  mind.  Lord  Wellington  is,  I 
have  no  doubt,  less  proud  of  all  the  '  decorations^of  Europe,  than  his 
corporal  of  his  worsted  epaulettes ;  and  who  does  not  know  that  the 
footman  upon  the  tail  of  the  duke*s  coach  is  prouder  than  his  grace 
inside  1  The  contempt  of  the  Carolina  slave  for  the  buckra^pr  poor 
white,  is  perhaps  the  most  flagrant  instance  of  this  vice  that  is 
extant.  It  is  the  common  reproach  of  all  nations ;  but  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  signalizing  it  as  the  one  eminent  and  charactenstic  vice  of 
the  English  —  active,  intense,  and  universal. 

The  desire  of  deeming  of  a  higher,  and  the  apprehension  of  being 
suspected  of  a  lower  rank,  are  the  tormenting  and  pervading  senti- 
ments, through  every  order  of  their  society.  No  one,  indeed,  expects 
persons  diflering  in  fortune,  station,  or  natural  endowments,  to  asso- 
ciate on  terms  of  intimacy ;  but  surely,  a  sense  of  protection  and 
gratitude,  and  a  disparity  of  tastes,  are  suflicient  to  maintain  the 
social  distinctions.  If  they  are  providential,  there  cannot^be  a  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  motives  condemned  not  only  by  religion  and  hu- 
manity, but  by  common  sense.  The  whole  of  human  existence, 
what  is  it  but  one  unqualified  lesson  of  humility  ?  The  queen  eats 
her  daily  meals ;  she  sleeps  (if  queiens  sleep)  eight  hours  of  the  twen- 
ty-four ;  she  is  born,  she  dies ;  she  sufiers  the  '  pains  and  perils  of 
child-birth ;'  has  the  measles  and  the  whooping-cough,  and  is  liable 
to  all  the  infirmities  of  her  meanest  subjects.  Alas !  there  is  but 
virtue  only,  which  forbids  pride,  to  give  a  color  of  reason  to  justify 
this  passion,  even  in  the  most  elevated  of  human  beings. 

One  has  to  lament,  also,  in  considering  the  institution  of  nobility ; 
its  incapacity  to  render  its  possessor  happy.  How  many  unneces- 
sary testimonies  I  could  bring  of  this  truth !  Even  here,  upon  this 
fashionable  end  of  Hyde-Park,  the  general  countenance  is  severe 
and  gloomy,  and  the  splendid  pomp  moves  by,  as  if  performing  some 
duty,  imposed  as  a  task.  One  is  tempted  to  say  with  that  queer 
foreigner  admitted  to  an  English  ball-room, '  Could  you  not  have 
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that  done  by  your  servants  V  '  It  is  no  doubt  with  many  a  compul- 
sory process.  Oue  rides  out  (perhaps !)  with  his  wife ;  she  is  nervous, 
dyspeptic,  hysterical,  and  roust  be  indulged  ;  or  she  is  envious  and 
proud,  and  is  outshining  a  rival,  and  his  purse  suffers ;  or  it  is  a  little 
icicle  hanging  by  its  mother's  ear,  when  it  would  be  writing  a  billet- 
d&ux  ;  or  the  handsome  brother,  who  must  go  out  with  the  old  dowa- 
ger, just  at  the  hour  he  had  a  pleasant  assignation,  or  a  match  at  the 
cock-pit ;  or  it  is  my  Lady  Duchess,  tired  of  '  the  world,  neither 
wishing  to  see  nor  be  seen,  who  just  rides  out  from  bubit.  The  only 
creature  which  seems  to  me  really  to  enjoy  the  drive,  is  her  ladyship's 
poodle.  It  sets  its  fore-feet  upon  the  margin  of  the  coach,  and  looks 
out  with  an  air  of  genteel  impudence,  which  the  commonalty  of  dogs, 
or  dogs  not  used  to  good  society,  will  in  vain  strive  to  acquire.  Do  n't 
forget  that  a  puppy's  insolence  is  privileged  here,  or  resented  at 
the  peril  of  one's  life.* 

But  here  I  am  moralizing,  as  if  the  day  stood  still ;  and  the  four 
hundred  acres  of  Hyde-Park  are  to  be  traversed  on  foot.  Why 
pique  one's  self  on  good  riding  1  It  is  a  mere  mechanical  exercise, 
and  best  performed  where  there  is  least  application  of  mind.  They 
ride  always  here ;  it  is  the  reason  they  walk  so  badly,  and  their 
nether  parts  are  so  negligently  costumed.  If  Virgil  had  been  an 
Englishman,  he  would  no  doubt  have  made  Juno  ridei  the  queen  of 
heaven.  The  deficiency  of  trees  and  shrubs  gives  this  field  the  air 
of  a  solitary  heath  ,*  and  in  a  hot  sun,  the  pedestrian  has  need  of  en- 
couragements to  overcome  it.  At  last  we  are  in  the  delightful  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  At  the  farthest  end  is  a  palace,  now  occupied  by 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and,  in  her  widowhood,  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 
The  genius  of  the  place  is  the  Princess  Victoria.  Close  by  is  a  vil- 
lage, and  in  the  church  are  tombs  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  and  in 
the  cemetery,  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  the  actress.  Pratt,  Earl 
of  Camden,  was  bom  here,  and  Hunter  the  surgeon.  The  Park  is 
rural  and  solemn  ;  the  circumference  three  miles.  It  has  abundant 
shade  from  large  interwoven  trees,  and  a  smooth  and  verdant  lawn» 
with  seats  placed  conveniently,  and  here  and  there  little  covered 
buildings,  to  give  shelter  from  the  storm  or  sun.  The  gardens  are 
immediately  around  the  palace,  where  the  day  is  closed  with  agreea- 
ble concerts.  I  strolled  long  upon  the  silent  gravel  walks,  philoso- 
phizing, then  listening  to  the  winds  piping  among  the  trees,  and  the 
familiar  robin,  now  and  then  chirping  its  plaintive  note ;  and  there 
came  by,  on  horse-back,  a  lady,  of  a  sweet  and  nyinphish  modesty  of 
face,  whom  presuming  to  be  the  princess,  I  stood  off,  cap  in  hand,  by 
the  way-side,  making  her  such  homage  as  the  vapor  to  the  sun. 

As  oflen  as  I  am  wearied  of  the  world,  which  will  be  every  fine  af- 
ternoon, I  will  walk  in  this  park,  upon  its  sweet  garniture  of  green ; 
and  sometimes  of  a  morning  to  meet  the  early  marigold  that  turns  to 
the  east,  and  smiles  and  dallies  with  the  sun ;  or  listen  to  the  English 
lark  that  cheats  you  with  his  single  throat  to  believe  there  are  twenty 
birds  quiring  in  the  air.  Here,  to  the  west,  is  Holland  House,  remark- 
able as  once  the  residence  and  property  of  Addison,  and  the  birth- 
place of  Fox,  and  now  for  the  delightful  attic  dinners  of  my  Lord 
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Holland.  Here  Addison  paced  the  '  long  room  with  a  window  at 
each  end/  and  a  bottle  too,  they  say,  at  each  window,  to  give  vigor  to 
his  Spectatorial  wisdom.  Who  smells  the  wine,  in  bis  charming  Sa- 
turday homilies  ?  With  Dryden  and  the  oblivious  god  he  solaced 
here,  of  an  evening,  the  contempt  of  his  imperious  countess.  I  will 
come  hither,  '  a  stroller  with  a  book,'  in  the  *  Syrian  heats,'  and  under 
thy  protecting  wings,  Victoria,  pour  over  its  divine  thoughts,  in  the 
spot  in  which  they  were  conceived,  and  with  leave,  woo  the  harmony 
of  thy  sweet  coverts  through  the  loitering  twilight 

Regent's  Park  had  my  next  visit.  For  this  I  journeyed  near  an 
hour  to  the  north-east,  passing  through  a  spot  of  execrable  fame ; 
where  the  wretch,  his  bones  anatomized  by  kites  and  buzzards,  was 
left  a  fleshless  skeleton,  to  dangle  to-and-fro  in  the  night  winds  upon 
a  gibbet —  Tyburn,  now  fallen  into  disrepute.  None  are  hunff  now 
in  London  but  the  very  rabble ;  and  these  in  the  prison  yard  of  New- 
gate. This  park  covers  five  hundred  acres,  and  is  destined  to  be  the 
queen  of  English  gardens.  It  is  of  circular  form,  and  has  parterres 
of  shrubbery,  and  varieties  of  trees,  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  gra- 
vel is  smooth  enough  for  prunellas  —  not  the  case  at  St  James' ;  and 
some  persons  of  honor  have  been  seen  walking  here  ;  which  I  give 
as  a  report,  not  vouching  for  its  authenticity.  They  have  contrived 
to  give  a  not  large  lake,  with  trees  on  its  banks,  the  appearance  of  a 
river,  and  a  drive  round  for  carriages,  which  seems  a  mile,  is  gently 
accomplished  in  a  minute.  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Nash's  happy  acci- 
dents. The  houses  around  are  in  the  terrace  style ;  that  is,  several  uni- 
ted in  blocks,  in  which  mortar  and  brick  affect  the  hues  of  marble  and 
wrought  stone,  and  stand  up  for  the  dignity  of  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
orders.  The  pediments  are  sculptured,  and  the  balustrades  and 
eaves  surmounted  by  prim-looking  allegories.  In  one  of  the  pedi- 
ments is  a  little  coronation  of  Britannia  by  Fame ;  and  among  the 
other  figures,  (about  twenty,)  is  a  Freedom  extending  her  favors  to 
the  Africans.  On  others  they  have  served  up  a  most  delicious  vari- 
ety of  goddesses,  like  a  soupe  d  la  julienne :  Poetry  and  Plenty,  Music 
and  Chemistry,  Medicine  and  Health. 

The  walks  of  this  garden  are  sometimes  in  straight  lines,  and  the 
trees,  in  spite  of  English  gardening,  are  allowed  to  get  into  rows.  It 
wants  the  furniture  and  social  gayety  of  the  Tuilleries  ;  it  wants  the 
urns,  the  statuary,  the  orange  trees,  the  ladies  ;  one  feels  out  of  doors: 
finally,  it  wants  the  residence  of  the  French  capital  to  be  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  gardens  of  Europe.  Yet  with  its  air  of  stillness  and  solitude, 
it  is  delightful.  It  is  delightful  to  sit  here  so  snugly  under  the  shade 
of  this  almond  tree,  and  look  out  upon  the  little  groups  of  strolling 
visiters,  and  muse  upon  the  immense  world  that  lies  immediately 
around.  Kensington  is  three  miles  distant,  and  agreeable  only  to 
those  who  have  equipages ;  or,  like  me,  seven-mile  boots  :  this  has 
the  extreme  advantage  of  vicinity.  I  am  lodged  near,  and  can  fly 
hither  from  the  suffocated  streets  daily,  which  I  do.  I  come  on  Sun- 
days to  pray  heaven  to  vouchsafe  to  civilize  the  hearts  of  our  city 
councils,  and  enable  them  to  conceive  such  a  necessary  appendage 
to  a  city  as  the  Tuilleries  and  Regent's  Park  ;  and  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  purgatory  for  Quakers,  to  heap  a  myriad  or  two  of  years 
upon  the  heads  of  those  who  deprived  us  and  our  posterity  of  this 
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eDJoyinent  of  tbe  rich,  this  comfort  and  consolation  of  the  poor. 
They  had  a  continent  before  them,  and  could  not  spare  for  a  city  what 
any  opulent  individual  here  provides  for  the  healtn  and  gratification 
of  his  private  family  ! 

To  complete  the  subject,  I  should  have  added  to  this  letter  the 
Zoological  Garden ;  but  its  museums,  collections  of  natural  history, 
delightful  promenades,  its  large  pieces  of  water  and  islands,  inhabited 
by  animals,  distributed  into  paddocks,  dens,  and  aviaries,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  natures  and  habits  —  a  garden  in  which  all  nature 
appeals  to  the  heart  of  man  for  his  love  and  admiration,  requires 
more  than  an  entire  letter  for  itself. 


LINES 
TO    THB     'aWBBT    SOUTH,'    IK    BABLT    ■PBXBO. 


Why  linger  thus  afar, 
O  fond  expected  gueat  from  southern  bowers ! 

Though  ffj&y  their  dwellers  are, 
And  ever  blest  witli  blended  fruits  and  flowers, 
Thev  cannot  hold  thy  balmy  breath  so  dear, 
As  tnose  who  mourn  at  nature's  wintry  bier. 

II. 

Within  these  hoary  woods, 
Erst  hung  with  rustling  canopies  of  green, 

Stern  Desolation  broods, 
In  grim  enjoyment  of  the  funeral  scene, 
When  storms  have  swept  beneath  their  reckless  tread 
The  hectic  leaves,  lorn  autumn's  sylvan  dead. 

in. 

How  swells  the  pensive  breast, 
To  mark  in  ruins  on  yon  blasted  bough, 

The  wild-bird's  summer  nest. 
So  cheerful  then,  so  bleak  and  silent  now ! 
Yet  dear  to  fancy  still,  as  she  recalls 
The  love  once  shrined  within  its  hallowed  walls. 

The  groves  of  hill  and  vale. 
The  shrub  that  climbs  the  mountain's  snowy  towers^ 

And  germs  that  slumber  pale, 
In  outcast  seM  or  bulb  of  perished  flowers, 
But  wait  thy  magic  summons  to  display 
Spring's  sweet  regalia  to  the  wondering  day. 

T. 

At  haste,  then,  loiterer !  haste 
To  climes  still  grateful,  thoush  forsaken  long ! 

Make  green  the  withered  waste. 
Evoke  from  voiceless  streams  their  wonted  song, 
And  with  thy  genial  sorcery  restore 
To  these  lone  woods  tliar  wing6d  harps  once  more. 

▼I. 

But  ah,  to  man's  sad  heart, 
When  bared  by  wintry  visitin^s  of  Time, 

No  sweet  South  may  impart 
The  bloom  and  verdure  of  bis  vernal  prime, 
Nor  charm  the  dreary  void  around  him  cast, 
With  long-lost  echoes,  wafted  from  the  past !  w.  p.  p. 
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RUNNING    THE    GANTLET: 

AN     INCIDENT     OF     THE     LAST     PEACE     WITH    G  RE  A  T-B|^1T  A I N. 


BT  TRB  AUTBOB  OT  '  EASTBBM  LABOi,  *  THB  COBBLEB  OF  BA60AD,'  ETC. 


A  BRIGHT  and  beautiful  Sunday  morning  dawned  upon  tLe  town 
and  harbor  of  Halifax.  Tbe  waters  were  gently  breaking  upon  the 
sborea  of  George's  Island,  and  both  sides  of  the  channel ;  a  cooling 
breeze  from  the  south-east  was  toying  with  the  numberless  streamers 
and  flags  that  decorated  the  vessels  of  the  port,  and  with  the  broad 
ensigns  of  Great  Britain,  that  were  spread  abroad  to  catch  its  breath 
from  the  flag*staffs  of  Citadel  Hill,  George's  Island,  Point  Sandwich 
and  the  Half-moon  battery :  the  bending  arch  of  heaven  presented  a 
clear  field  of  deep  azure,  unbroken  by  the  slightest  cloud ;  the  sun, 
just  lifting  itself  from  its  ocean  bed,  was  pouring  a  nch  stream  of 
dazzling  light  along  the  waters,  causing  them  to  sparkle  brighter 
than  crystals  with  the  reflection  of  its  long  golden  column  ;  and 
gilding  the  spires  and  house-tops  of  the  town,  the  vessels,  and  forts^ 
and  every  thing  it  smiled  upon,  with  glittering  splendor.  Every  ob- 
ject that  received  again  the  light  of  day,  seemed  conscious  that  it 
was  a  time  for  rest  and  peace,  so  still  and  quiet,  and  in  such  happy 
keeping,  was  every  thing  around. 

It  was  a  May  morning,  in  1815.  The  war  with  the  United  State* 
was  over,  peace  having  been  proclaimed  but  a  short  time  previous. 
Two  nations  had  again  met  in  amity,  and  exchanged  once  more  the 
terms  of  courtesy  and  friendship ;  and  the  tie  which  war  had  so 
rudely  severed,  was  once  more  united.  Yet  during  the  very  darkest 
period  of  the  war  of  1812-15,  when  the  most  bitter  feelings  of  deadly 
enmity  were  aroused  on  either  side ;  when  little  was  exchanged  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  but  terms  of  defiance,  taunts,  and  reproaches ; 
when  they  met  not,  save  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  before  the 
cannon's  mouth,  where  the  crimson-dyed  turf,  and  the  slippery  deck, 
too  plainly  told  that  these  interviews  were  bloody ;  even  then,  the 
heart  of  an  inveterate  enemy  was  moved,  and  tears  of  sympathy  were 
copiously  shed,  in  mourning  over  the  loss  of  one  of  the  bravest  he- 
roes that  ever  contended  for  the  glory  and  triumph  of  the  star-span- 
gled banner  of  our  own  dear  country ;  the  unfortunate  but  chivalric 
commander  of  the  ill-fated  Chesapeake  —  Lawrence.  Yes,  to  the 
eternal  honor  of  the  British  nation  -^  particularly  the  naval  officers 
and  subjects  then  resident  at  Halifax  —  be  it  recorded,  that  they  de- 
meaned themselves  as  brave  and  generous  enemies ;  and  to  the  latest 
days  of  the  Republic,  that  action  will  ever  be  remembered  with  the 
kindliest  feelings  of  sincere  gratitude. 

It  is  well  known  that  after  the  action  between  the  Chesapeake  and 
Shannon,  in  which  Captain  Lawrence  was  killed,  and  his  vessel  cap- 
tured, the  prize  containing  the  prisoners  were  carried  down  to  Hali- 
fax. As  the  Shannon,  followed  by  the  captured  frigate,  passed  San- 
bro'  light,  the  telegraph  at  Point  Sandwich,  communicating  with  that 
upon  Citadel  Hill,  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax,  that  a 
British  frigate  with  a  prize  was  coming  up.    The  most  unequivocal 
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tokens  of  joy  were  manifested  ;  salutes  wore  prepared  to  fire  as  soon 
as  they  should  enter  the  channel ;  brush  and  wood  were  collected  to 
make  bonfires ;  flags  and  streamers  rose  at  every  eminence ;  the  mili- 
tary bands  on  shore,  together  with  those  on  board  the  men-of-war  at 
anchor  in  the  basin  above,  struck  up  '  God  save  the  King/  and  *Rule 
Britannia;'  and  all  along  the  shore,  crowds  upon  crowds  were  col- 
lected, ready  to  receive  them  with  huzzas  and  shouts  of  triumph. 
Suddenly,  while  they  were  yet  gazing,  the  Shannon's  ensign  was 
lowered  to  half-mast,  as  was  also  that  of  the  Chesapeake.  Fear  and 
consternation  instantly  usurped  the  place  of  joy  and  triumph.  What 
bad  happened  ]  None  could  answer.  The  telegraph  demanded  an 
explanation,  and  there  was  a  dead  stillness  among  that  mighty  multi- 
tude. So  immoveably  silent  stood  the  crowd,  that  the  breaking  of 
the  tiny  waves,  kissing  the  edge  of  the  shore  at  their  feet,  was  heard 
distinctly,  as  they  eagerly  watched  a  small  ball  of  bunting  rolling 
slowly  up  the  mast  of  the  frigate.  For  a  moment,  upon  reaching  its 
destination,  it  drooped  against  the  mast ;  then,  as  a  breath  of  air 
lifted  it  upon  its  wings,  it  spread  out  clear  and  free,  and  then  it  was 
whispered  from  one  to  another,  with  saddened  feelings,  that  the  com-  \ 
mander  of  the  Chesapeake  had  fallen  in  the  conflict.  Not  a  shout, 
not  a  single  huzza,  issued  from  one  of  that  unnumbered  crowd  that 
bad  collected  to  rend  the  air  with  joyful  acclamations.  The  name  of 
Lawrence,  a.ssociated  with  all  that  was  brave  and  manly,  was  a  fami- 
liar sound  to  their  ears.  They  knew  him  through  life  as  an  unyield- 
ing and  unsparing  enemy  ;  but  his  many  virtues  had  won  respect ; 
but  now  that  the  touch  of  death  had  glazed  those  eyes,  which  had 
been  wont  to  sparkle  with  enthusiasm,  when  the  fight  waxed  hottest, 
and  stolen  from  that  arm  the  sinewy  strength  that  had  made  the  flash- 
ing cutlass  '  tell,*  wherever  it  had  struck,  they  wept 'for  him  as  though 
their  own  navy  had  lost  its  brightest  ornament. 

Wrapped  in  the  colors  which  in  life  he  had  bled  to  preserve  unsul- 
lied, and  in  death  had  prayed  that  he  might  not  be  separated  from, 
bis  remains  were  conveyed  on  shore,  and  buried  with  military  and 
naval  honors.  The  ensigns  of  the  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and  also 
those  upon  the  forts  and  batteries  on  shore,  were  displayed  at  half- 
mast;  minute-guns  were  fired  ;  the  corpse  was  borne  to  the  grave 
by  the  oldest  captains  in  the  navy,  then  at  Halifax  ;  and  every  demon- 
stration of  public  sympathy  was  manifested  for  their  brave  but  un- 
fortunate enemy.     But  I  am  digressing. 

An  hour  had  hardly  elapsed,  since  day-break,  when  a  brig  shot 
through  the  narrow  channel  that  lies  between  Sanbro'  light  and  that 
part  of  Point  Sandwich  on  which  stood  the  Half-moon  Battery. 
Her  helm  was  in  the  hands  of  her  commander ;  by  his  side  stood  bis 
mate,  with  a  glass,  minutely  examining  every  object,  as  they  came 
successively  in  sight.  The  sailors  were  dispersed  about  the  yards 
and  rigging,  busily  reducing  sail,  while  a  few  were  engaged  at  the 
bows  in  clearing  the  cable,  and  preparing  to  drop  anchor.  Impelled 
by  the  breeze  which  was  then  setting  up  the  channel  directly  m  her 
favor,  and  aided  by  the  force  of  the  current,  the  vessel  rapidly  passed 
the  various  forts  and  batteries  along  the  shore,  until  nearly  abreast 
of  the  southern  extremity  of  George's  Island,  when  the  sails  were  all 
suddenly  taken  in,  the  anchor  slipped,  and  she  swung  round  with  her 
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head  toward  the  town,  securely  moored,  awaiting  to  be  boarded  by  the 
custom-house  boat,  which  had  already  left  the  shore  for  that  purpose. 
'  What  brig  is  this  1'  inquired  the  naval  officer,  as  he  touched  the 
deck. 

*  The  Growler,  of  Halifax,  at  your  service,  Sir,'  replied  the  com- 
mander, coming  forward  with  a  graceful  air,  and  a  smile  playing 
about  his  lips. 

'  Ah,  indeed  ?     Bamett  and  Company's  crafl,  eh  V 

*  The  same.  Sir.* 

'  And  are  you  Captain  Hecate  ]' 

'  I  have  that  honor,'  replied  the  captain,  with  another  smile,  touch- 
ing his  hat  at  the  same  time,  although  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eye  almost 
seemed  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  sincerity  of  his  politeness. 

'  And  so,  Captain  Hecate,  your  brig  is  a  fast  sailer  V 

*  The  very  best.  Sir.  The  Sentinel  frigate  tried  a  race  with  her  off 
the  harbor,  the  last  time  we  went  out,  but  she  was  soon  left  hull 
down.  I'll  put  her  against  any  crafl  that  ever  walked  over  the  wa- 
ters. She  is  a  first-rate  American  built  vessel,  although  now  English 
property,  and * 

'  How  's  that  'i  —  how  's  that  V  interrupted  the  officer,  looking  up 
from  the  paper,  upon  which  he  had  been  taking  notes,  probably  of  the 
appearance  of  the  vessel ;  '  how 's  all  that  ?  '  American  built  —  Eng- 
lish property,'  eh  V 

*  Just  so,  exactly,'  was  the  reply :  *  she  was  built  during  the  war, 
at  Marblehead ;  fitted  out  as  a  privateer  up  the  Merrimack,  at  New- 
buryport ;  went  to  sea ;  was  captured  on  her  first  cruise,  sent  down 
to  Halifax,  condemned,*  and  bought  by  Barnett  and  Company,  who 
fitted  her  out  as  a  merchantman,  put  your  humble  servant  in  her  as 
commander,  and  bade  her '  God  speed.' ' 

*  Where  are  you  from  V 

'  Up  the  Straits  —  from  Malaga.' 

'  Malaga,  eh  1*  repeated  the  officer,  with  somewhat  of  a  tone  of 
surprise ;  '  so-so ;  and  what  passage  had  you  home  V 

*  Thirty  days.' 

*  Ve-ry  good,'  continued  he,  in  a  drawling  tone,  minuting  down 
the  conversation  ;  '  and  pray  what  may  your  cargo  be  ?  I  do  n't  ima- 
gine that  you  came  home  in  ballast  —  eh  V 

*  By  no  means,'  replied  the  captain,  laughing ;  '  she  is  loaded  to  the 
water-line  with  wines,  of  almost  every  variety  ;  and  from  that  to  the 
deck,  the  space  is  filled  up  with  fruit,  of  an  excellent  quality,  I  assure 
you.' 

*  Indeed  !  Perhaps  I  may  taste  of  it  sooner  than  you  think  for. 
Do  you  intend  selling  your  cargo  at  auction  V 

*  No :  it  is  all  engaged  at  private  sale.' 

'  The  engagement  will  be  cancelled,  I  'm  thinking.  Captain  Hecate ; 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  one  of  the  rej^lotions  of  ihe  old  Navigation  ^ct  of 
Great  Britain,  forbade  the  importation  of  any  article  whatever  by  her  colonies,  from  any 
foreign  place,  except  through  ihe  mother  country;  consequently,  all  produce  or  mer- 
chandise, whether  manufactured  or  in  the  crude  state,  must  first  be  imported  into  Oreat 
Britain,  and  thence  shipped  to  whatever  place  should  be  its  ultimate  destination.  A 
breach  of  this  law  was  punished  with  extreme  seventy. 
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the  hammer  will  knock  your  loading  off,  depend  on  it.     Let  me  see 
your  papers.* 

The  papers  were  brought,  and  while  they  were  being  examined. 
Captain  Hecate  thrust  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  leaning  against 
the  long-boat,  between  the  masts,  took  a  minute  survey  of  the  person 
of  his  querist,  who  was  performing  the  functions  of  his  office  with 
an  odd  mixture  of  drollery  and  seriousness  depicted  upon  his  fine 
intelligent  countenance.  The  head  of  the  naval  officer,  and  in  fact 
his  whole  person,  was  indeed  an  admirable  subject  for  the  pencil  of 
a  Hogarth.  By  some  misfortune,  his  eyes  had  become  crossed,  so 
that  when  he  bent  his  head  over  his  paper,  one  of  them  appeared  to 
be  perusing  it,  while  the  other  was  quietly  fixed  upon  the  truck,  at 
the  summit  of  the  flag-staff,  on  George's  Island.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  had  a  pair  of  large  bowed  spectacles,  resting  upon  the  tip  of  his 
ruby  nose,  so  very  near  the  extreme  edge,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
slightest  motion  would  dance  them  off  upon  his  sharply-pointed 
knees,  which  were  now  raised  nearly  parallel  with  a  curiously-carved 
chin.  These  spectacles  had  probably  been  originally  sold  as  *  silver- 
bowed,'  but  time  and  constant  use  had  worn  the  leaf  off,  in  various 
places,  so  that  they  now  presented  the  speckled  appearance  of  a  varie- 
gated hen.  On  his  head,  covering  a  wig  of  thick,  coarse  hair,  and 
shading  a  somewhat  scanty  pattern  of  red  whiskers,  which  were 
straggling  about  in  so  many  directions,  that  had  they  been  soldiers, 
a  drum  and  fife  would  have  been  necessary  to  call  them  together, 
rested  a  broad  brimmed,  tower-like  palm  leaf  hat,  of  such  dimensions 
that  it  would  have  formed  a  spacious  pavilion  for  a  cortege  composed 
of  such  beings  as  Gulliver  met  in  Lilliput.  This  coat,  which  was  a 
faded  blue,  with  a  brass  and  a  cloth  button  placed  alternately  up  and 
down  in  front,  was  buttoned  close  up  to  his  neck  :  his  nether  gar- 
ments were  formed  from  a  kind  of  pepper-and-salt-mixtured  cloth, 
and  his  equipments  were  completed  with  a  pair  of  thick,  heavy  cow- 
hide boots,  which  rose  to  his  knees,  upon  the  outside  of  his  panta- 
loons. Thus  habited,  he  remained  seated  upon  the  deck,  patiently 
spelling  out  the  Growler's  papers  ;  for  from  the  trouble  under  which 
he  appeared  to  labor,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  not  burdened  with 
any  superfluous  erudition. 

'  So,  Captain  Hecate,'  he  said,  rising  to  his  feet,  after  consuming  a 
space  of  nearly  half  an  hour  in  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  papers,  '  so  it  seems  that  this  brig  is  the  Growler,  Captain 
Hecate,  last  from  Malaga,  with  a  cargo  of  fruit,  consigned  to  Messrs. 
Barnett  and  Company,  Halifax  V 

'  '  Quite  right.     Is  there  any  flaw  or  inaccuracy  in  the  papers  that 
you  have  in  your  hands  1' 

'  Oh,  no ;  1  was  merely  going  to  say  that Umph  !    Have  you 

got  a  pinch  of  snuff  about  you  V 

*  I  do  n't  use  it,'  replied  Hecate,  ]aughing. 

*  How  unlucky  !'  replied  the  officer,  suffering  his  sallow  visage  to 
fall  so  rapidly,  that  had  it  been  a  barometer,  instead  of  a  human  coun- 
tenance, the  action  would  have  created  the  most  alarming  apprehen- 
sions :  '  it  is  very  unlucky  indeed  ;  do  n*t  your  men  use  it,  Sir  V 

'  I  can't  say  ;  you  must  inquire  yourself.' 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the  whole  crew,  but  without  success,  a^d 
he  turned  away,  seemingly  disappointed 
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*  Well,  no  matter,'  he  continued ;  *  I  was  going  to  aay,  Captain 
Hecate,  that  this  brig  being  American  built,  although  now  English 

property,  and  that I  really  do  wish  you  had  a  little  snuff;  do 

try,  Sir,  and  see  if  you  can't  obtain  some  for  me.     I  really  stand  in 
very  great  want  of  it,  believe  me.* 

'  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  a  particle  aboard,  and  I  am  thankful 
for  it,'  answered  Hecate. 

*  Well,  Sir,  have  it  your  own  way,  Sir ;  have  it  your  own  way,'  con- 
tinued the  officer,  a  little  touched ;  '  but  as  for  me,  I  can*t  do  without 
it,  Sir  ;  no,  and  I  wont.     Are  you  in  any  particular  hurry,  Sir  V 

'  Hurry  ]     No,  not  much.' 

'  Had  you  just  as  lieve  lay  here  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  longer, 
to  oblige  me  V 

*  Certainly  :  I  have  no  particular  desire  to  hurry  up  to  the  wharf; 
it  being  Sunday,  I  cannot  enter  my  vessel,  or  discharge  my  cargo ; 
and  so,  to  oblige  you,  I  will  lie  here  a  little  longer.' 

*  Thank  you.  Sir,  thank  you,'  said  the  officer,  apparently  very  grate* 
ful ;  *  and  with  your  permission,  I  '11  run  over  to  the  battery  there,  on 
George's  Island.    You  won't  move  while  I  'm  gone  V 

*  Not  a  cable's  length.' 

'  Then  I  '11  just  sail  over  there,  and  get  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  be 
right  back.     I  '11  come  right  back.' 

Captain  Hecate  could  scarcely  refrain  from  giving  vent  to  a  loud 
and  hearty  laugh ;  but  he  succeeded  in  suppressing  his  risibilities, 
and  bowing  the  officer  over  the  side,  watched  him  until  his  boat 
grazed  the  shore  of  the  island,  and  then  seating  himself  upon  a  coil 
of  ropes,  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  violent  cachinnation. 

The  officer  was  as  good  as  his  word.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  painter 
of  his  boat  was  fastened  to  the  brig's  shrouds,  and  he  came  on  board 
again  with  a  most  benign  smile  resting  upon  his  unique  countenance. 

*  How  soon  do  you  intend  to  haul  up  to  the  wharf.  Captain  Hecate  V 
was  his  first  inquiry. 

'  As  soon  as  the  tide  serves,  which  will  be  in  about  three  houn,' 
waB  the  reply. 

*  Well,  Sir,  I  put  a  veto  upon  that ;  do  n't  you  move  from  this  spot 
until  you  hear  from  me.'  . 

'  Most  certainly,  Sir,  I  shall  not  wait  long  for  you,'  replied  Hecate, 
somewhat  offended  at  his  peremptory  tone. 

*  Well,  but  you  ivilL  Do  you  stir  one  cable's  length  —  only  one 
cable's  length  —  and  the  guns  of  the  battery  there  will  send  you  and 
your  vessel  dancing  sky  high.  Do  try  it  once,  only  once  ;  why  can't 
you  V 

'  By  what  authority  do  you  address  me  thus  V  demanded  Captain 
Hecate. 

'  By  the  best  in  the  world.  Do  you  know  that  your  brig  and 
whole  cargo  are  forfeited  V 

'No!  For  what  r 

*  For  breaking  the  Navigation  Act.  How  does  that  set  1  Wait 
until  to-morrow,  Sir,  and  I  '11  seize  your  vessel ;  I  would  do  it  now, 
only  it  happens  to  be  Sunday.  What  do  you  suppose  I  went  to 
George's  Island  after,  eh  1 

'  For  a  pinch  of  snuff,  as  you  taid,^  said  Hecate,  smiling. 
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'  A  pinch  of  Bniiff,  eh  ?  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !*  laughed  the  little  officer. 
*  All  fudge,  Captain  Hecate,  I  assure  you.  What  do  you  suppose  I 
wanted  of  snufi*,  eh  1  I  see  you  do  n't  understand  trap ;  you  an't '  up 
to  snuff.'  I  went  to  give  orders  to  the  commander  of  the  battery 
there,  to  bring  his  guns  to  bear  upon  your  vessel ;  and  if  you  moved 
in  the  slightest  degree,  to  blow  you  to  —  Sancho  1  Good  by,  Sir, 
good  by ;  do  n't  attempt  to  run  off,  unless  you  wish  to  cut  a  hornpipe 
through  the  air.' 

Captain  Hecate  remained  watching  the  receding  boat,  until  it  shot 
in  among  the  wharves  of  the  town,  and  was  lost  to  his  sight ;  then 
turning,  he  gave  orders  for  hoisting  out  the  boat,  and  having  it  manned ; 
he  then  went  below.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  he  came  upon  deck 
again,  and  after  speaking  a  few  words  apart  to  his  mate,  entered  the 
boat  and  seated  himself  in  the  stern-sheets.  The  jovial,  reckless,  and 
contented  appearance  which  his  countenance  generally  wore,  had 
given  place  to  an  expression  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  and  he  gave  the 
command  in  a  low  tone  : 

*  Give  way,  men  !' 

*  Which  way  V 

'  To  the  nearest  landing.' 

A  few  long,  measured  strokes  sent  the  boat  to  the  desired  point, 
and  Captain  Hecate,  stepping  ashore,  bade  them  secure  the  boat,  and 
wait  his  return. 

A  full  hour  had  elapsed,  before  he  was  seen  again,  and  then  he 
entered  the  boat,  seated  himself  in  the  stern-sheets,  with  a  single 
wave  of  his  hand,  and  was  immediately  rowed  back  to  his  vessel. 

As  he  stepped  on  deck,  he  made  a  sign  to  his  mate  that  he  wished 
to  speak  with  him ;  and  the  two  descending  to  the  cabin,  the  door  was 
fastened,  and  they  seated  themselves  at  the  table. 

'  Well,  Carpenter,  it  seems  that  we  've  got  into  a  scrape/  said 
Captain  Hecate. 

'  I  supposed  as  much,  from  the  manner  of  the  officer  who  boarded 
us.     What 's  to  pay  ]' 

*  Indeed  I  do  n't  know  what  they  will  let  us  off  for,  so  I  cannot 
say  how  much  is  to  pay,'  rejoined  Hecate,  laughing,  *  but  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  having  broken  the  Navigation  Act,  though  unintentionally, 
our  vessel,  if  we  lie  here  until  to-moiTow  morning,  will  be  seized.' 

'  Well,  do  you  intend  to  lie  here  and  be  seized  V 

*  Intend  to  lie  here  and  be  seized  !'  echoed  Captain  Hecate  ;  'no ! 
I  am  too  old  for  that.  Mr.  Barnett,  whom  I  've  just  seen,  is  coming 
aboard  with  one  of  his  clerks  about  dusk,  and  then  we  're  going  to 
walk  her  out  of  Halifax  harbor  about  as  quick  as  canvass  will  carry 
her.' 

'  And  what  then  V 

'  Put  into  some  American  port,  Boston  or  New- York,  in  distress, 
and  sell  our  cargo.  Come,  open  the  door,  and  we  '11  go  upon  deck  to 
put  things  in  order  for  the  attempt.  Mind !  —  not  a  word  to  any 
person  aboard,  or  the  plan  will  be  spoilt.' 

During  the  whole  day,  the  Growler  remained  in  the  same  place 
where  she  had  first  anchored.  For  several  hours  the  wind  had  been 
vacillating  in  various  quarters,  and  was  now  blowing  steadily  from 
the  north-west,  a  quarter  very  favorable  for  the  success  of  the  pro- 
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posed  hazardous  scheme,  as  it  would  carry  them  straight  out  to  sea, 
without  once  tacking  or  hauling.  As  night  settled  upon  tlie  waters,  and 
darkness  gradually  grew  denser,  Captain  Hecate,  who  was  pacing 
the  quarter-deck,  became  more  anxious  and  impatient ;  and  his  ex- 
citement was  increased  by  the  delay  of  his  owner,  who  had  not  yet 
appeared. 

'  Strange  that  they  are  not  here  !'  he  muttered  apart  to  Carpenter ; 
'  I  cannot  imagine  why  they  absent  themselves,  when  so  much  depends 
upon  promptness  and  quick  execution.     What  time  is  it  V 

*  Nine  o'clock.' 

'  At  eight,  they  were  to  have  been  aboard.    How 's  the  tide  1 
'  It  is  about  turning.' 

'  And  we  shall  lose  it  through  their  means !  Tarrying  ashore, 
when  —    Hark !  —  was  not  that  the  dip  of  oars  1     There,  again  !' 

*  No,  it  was  nothing ' 

'  I  tell  you  it  toat ;  they  're  coming  off:  see  there,  that  is  the  signal !' 
said  Hecate,  pointing  to  the  upper-loft  window  of  a  store  on  the 
wharf,  through  which  a  light  was  streaming. 

In  a  few  moments  a  boat  containing  several  persons  was  floating 
alongsidoi  and  a  low  voice  hailed  the  brig : 

*  Growler  ahoy !     On  board  there  !' 

*  Hush !  not  so  loud,  Mr.  Barnett,  unless  you  wish  to  draw  the  shot 
of  the  battery  on  George's  Island,'  answered  the  voice  of  Captain 
Hecate. 

'  Ah  !  Hecate,  is  that  you  1     Is  every  thing  ready  V 

*  Yes,  and  has  been  these  two  hours.' 

*  Well,  do  n't  grumble,  my  good  fellow ;  there  's  time  enough,' 
rejoined  Mr.  Barnett ;  '  Loring,  jump  up  there,  and  I  '11  follow.' 

As  soon  as  the  two  stood  upon  the  deck,  a  motion  was  made  to  the 
others  in  the  boat,  and  turning  the  bows,  they  moved  noiselessly 
away. 

'  Now  put  your  brig  before  this  fine  breeze,  Captain  Hecate,  and 
we'll  walk  off!'  said  Barnett,  seating  himself  with  his  clerk  at  the 
stern  of  the  brig.  Every  thing  having  been  previously  prepared,  it 
required  but  a  short  time  to  get  her  under  way,  so  that  in  less  than 
fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  Barnett  made  his  appearance,  she  had 
left  her  rather  disagreeable  position  under  the  guns  of  the  battery,, 
and  was  moving  silently  yet  swiftly  down,  impelled  by  the  flowing 
breeze  that  filled  her  bellying  sails,  and  borne  on  also  by  the  tide, 
which  was  setting  outward,  George's  Island  was  passed  in  safety ;  the 
sails  were  tnmmed,  and  a  third  of  the  distance  between  that  battery 
and  Point  Sandwich  was  already  left  behind,  when  a  bright  flash  shot 
out  from  the  embrasures  of  the  island  fort,  and  a  heavy  piece  or 
ordnance  sent  its  startling  report  rolling  over  the  waters,  which  was 
immediately  answered  by  the  guns  on  Citadel  Hill. 

'  Discovered  !'  exclaimed  Hecate  ;  *  and  now  there's  no  use  for 
secrecy.  Spread  out  upon  the  yards,  there  !  Unfold  every  thing  that 
looks  like  canvass  !  Ha  !  there 's  an  answer  from  Point  Sandwich ; 
and,  by  Jupiter  1  another  from  the  Half-moon  and  Sanbro'  light  1' 

As  be  spoke,  a  gun  from  Point  Sandwich,  followed  by  others  from 
the  Half-moon,  and  Sanbro'  light,  answered  the  signal,  too  plainly 
telling  them  that  they  were  on  the  alertr 
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*  We  shall  have  hot  work  below,'  said  Hecate ;  '  we  '11  run  out  by 
the  eastern  channel,  and  so  avoid  being  exposed  between  two  fires, 
thereby  placing  both  batteries  on  one  side.' 

'  See  !  they  're  telegraphing  from  Citadel  Hill  !'  interrupted 
Barnett,  springing  up. 

'  So  they  are  I  by  all  that 's  holy !'  answered  Hecate.  *  Three 
lanterns  in  a  triangle  ;  number  forty-three  ;  '  Stop  that  brig ;'  there 
it  is,  as  plain  as  the  English  language  !  Well,  Mr.  Bamett,  shall  we 
make  an  effort  to  save  the  brig  and  cargo,  and  run  the  gantlet  of  three 
heavy  batteries,  or  shall  we  go  back  and  surrender  ourselves  quietly 
upr 

'  No,  no ;  go  on  ;  save  the  brig,  at  all  hazards  !' 

To  add,  if  possible,  to  their  already  perilous  position,  the  moon 
was  just  rising  in  all  her  queenly  beauty,  threatening  to  expose,  by 
her  light,  the  gallant  vessel  to  yet  greater  danger.  Captain  Hecate's 
eyes,  when  they  were  not  engaged  upon  looking  after  the  manage- 
ment of  his  vessel,  were  intently  fixed  upon  the  fort  at  Point  Sand- 
wich, which  his  vessel  was  rapidly  nearing.  In  coming  down  the 
channel,  the  brig  had  been  keeping  on  the  eastern  side,  bugging  the 
Dartmouth  shore  all  the  way  down,  that  being  the  farthest  course  that 
could  be  taken  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  forts.  As  they  gradu- 
ally drew  nearer  to  Point  Sandwich,  Captain  Hecate  in  vain  endea- 
vored to  discover  any  signs  of  hostility ;  nor  could  he  discern  a  single 
human  figure.  The  fort  rose  upon  the  water's  edge,  in  profound 
silence  ;  the  only  sign  of  animation  was  the  ensign  of  Great  Britain, 
fluttering  from  the  fiag-stafF.  The  brig  had  now  arrived  nearly  abreast, 
and  our  captain  was  consoling  himself  with  the  idea  that  the  vessel,  by 
keeping  close  to  the  shore,  had  escaped  the  observation  of  those  in 
the  fort,  when  a  bright  flash  from  one  of  the  heavy  pieces,  succeeded 
by  a  crash,  and  a  skipping  ball,  convinced  him  that  his  hopes  were 
fallacious. 

<  Brig  ahoy  1     What  brig  is  that  V  hailed  an  officer. 

<  The  man  that  lisps  a  single  word,  1  '11  shoot  as  dead  as  George 
the  Third  !'  said  Hecate,  drawing  a  pistol,  and  addressing  the  crew. 

'  Brig  ahoy,  there  !  heave  to !'  shouted  the  officer,  somewhat'more 
peremptorily. 

Not  a  word  was  returned  in  answer,  and  the  brig's  course  was  not 
stayed  in  the  least. 

•  Brig  there  !  —  heave  to,  or  we  '11  sink  you  !* 

'  Sink  away !'  shouted  Hecate,  snatching  up  the  trumpet,  and  an- 
swering the  hail  in  a  tone  of  derision. 

His  reply  was  followed  by  the  discharge  of  the  whole  tier  of  guns. 
The  balls  rattled  about  his  hull,  and  through  the  sails,  but  fortunately 
did  no  material  damage.  The  vessel  was  now  in  a  most  critical  posi- 
tion, for  as  she  lay  exposed  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  was 
shining,  as  it  seemed  to  Captain  Hecate,  with  tenfold  brilliancy,  a  fair 
aim  was  offered  to  her  opponents.  Still  he  hesitated  not  for  an 
instant.  Seizing  the  helm  with  his  own  hand,  he  guided  the  brig 
directly  onward  toward  the  outer  entrance ;  and  although  the  shots 
of  both  batteries,  for  the  Half-moon  had  opened  a  cannonading,  fell 
thick  and  fast  around  him,  compelling  him  to  receive  a  cross  fire 
without  being  able  to  ofier  any  defence,  yet  not  for  a  moment  did 
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bis  mind  conceive  the  thought  of  surrendering.  Close  to  him,  upon 
the  quarter  deck,  stood  Mr.  Bamett,  with  his  clerk  and  the  mate ; 
while  along  the  deck,  the  men,  who  had  been  lifted  to  enthusiasm  by 
their  captain's  coolness  amid  danger,  stood  clustered  in  groups,  ready 
to  obey  his  next  order  at  a  second's  notice,  even  though  it  should  be 
to  sail  up  and  carry  one  of  the  batteries  by  assault. 

'  We  '11  go  out  through  the  eastern  channel,  by  Dartmouth  side,' 
said  Captain  Hecate ;  '  and  although  we  shall  be  obliged  to  receive 
the  fire  from  Sanbro'  light,  yet  by  these  means  we  shall  avoid  being 
placed  in  a  cross  fire  again,  between  that  and  the  Half-moon.' 

Mr.  Barnett  nodded,  and  then  relapsed  into  silence,  as  they  were 
now  rapidly  nearing  the  Half-moon,  and  consequently  its  fire  was 
becoming  hotter.  Exposed,  however,  as  the  brig  had  been,  to  this 
heavy  firing,  no  material  damage  had  been  done.  Some  little  cutting 
up  of  the  rigging  and  canvass,  and  a  few  shots  in  her  hull,  were  all 
the  signs  that  she  bore  about  her  of  the  conflict.  As  Captain  Hecate 
anticipated,  when  they  came  abreast  of  the  Half- moon,  he  was  again 
hailed,  and  ordered  to  heave  to  ;'  but  maintaining  an  unbroken  silence, 
and  keeping  steadily  on,  had  the  effect  to  draw  the  fire  from  a  whole 
tier  of  guns.  Crash  !  came  the  shot  again,  through  her  rigging  and 
spars,  and  in  a  trice  the  maintop-gallant  mast  was  flying  into  slivers, 
while  those  in  the  fort,  seeing  the  effect  produced,  sent  up  a  hearty 
and  prolonged  shout. 

'  Ay,  yell  away !'  muttered  Captain  Hecate,  who  was  not  in  the 
best  of  humors  at  seeing  his  top-gallant  mast  splintered, '  you  'd  laugh 
if  the  Atlantic  ocean  should  sweep  Halifax  out  to  sea ;  and  I  wish  I 
could  find  it  out  there  !  I  'd  return  some  of  its  warm  acknowledg- 
ments, with  interest  and  principal !' 

They  had  now  gained  the  current  of  the  outer  channel,  and'were 
shooting  rapidly  through  ;  but  they  had  yet  to  receive  the  shot  from 
the  battery  on  Sanbro'  light ;  and  although  the  exposure  would  be 
for  only  a  few  minutes,  yet  having  run  through  all,  and  being  crippled 
after  having  reached  the  sea,  was  a  misfortune  from  which  all  fer- 
vently prayed  they  might  escape.  It  would  seem  as  if  Fortune  had 
espoused  the  side  of  this  gallant  vessel,  and  determined  to  carry  her 
safely  through ;  for  after  a  few  ineffectual  shots  from  the  Sanbro* 
battery,  she  was  far  out  on  the  boundless  ocean,  free  from  farther 
molestation,  and  as  staunch  and  tight  as  ever.  The  broken  top-gal- 
lant mast  was  soon  replaced  by  a  temporary  spar ;  and  the  brig,  after 
standing  for  some  distance  out,  in  an  easterly  direction,  hauled  her 
course,  and  bounded  onward  on  her  outward  voyage. 

After  getting  fairly  in  blue  water,  and  seeing  that  things  were  in 
ship-shape,  Captain  Hecate  proposed  to  Mr.  Barnett  and  his  clerk 
to  leave  the  deck  in  charge  of  the  mate,  and  spend  an  hour  over  a 
bottle  of  wine  in  the  cabin.  It  required  but  little  persuasion  to  in- 
duce them  to  acquiesce;  and  accordingly  they  were  soon  seated 
around  the  small  circular  table,  indulging  in  the  unrestrained  free- 
dom of  convivial  mirth. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  Captain  Hecate,  as  he  uncorked  the  third  bot- 
tle, '  allow  me  to  give  you  a  sentiment :  '  May  England  be  more  suc- 
cessful in  most  of  her  undertakings,  than  her  loyal  subjects  have  been 
in  endeavoring  to  catch  our  gallant  bark !' ' 
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Amid  the  applause  of  his  companionsi  the  toast  was  tossed  off, 
while  he  continued  : 

'  And  also  allow  me  to  say,  that  when  the  lion  of  her  coat  of  arms 
shall  rouse  itself  in ' 

*  Brig  ahoy  r 

Down  came  Captain  Hecate's  clenched  fist  upon  the  table,  with 
an  emphasis  that  made  the  glasses  jingle  and  rattle  again  with  the 
concussion. 

*  There  they  are  again  I  We  have  n't  shaken  'em  off  yet !'  ex- 
claimed he,  springing  up  the  companion-way,  and  upon  deck,  just  as 
the  second  hail,  accompanied  by  the  report  of  a  heavy  gun,  fired  to 
leeward,  was  borne  to  them  over  the  waters,  from  a  large  vessel 
lying  a  short  distance  off.  One  glance  was  sufiicient  to  assure  him  that 
it  was  a  man-o'-war-frigate,  of  the  largest  class ;  and  by  the  lanterns 
that  illuminated  her  whole  row  of  broadside-guns,  he  perceived  that 
they  were  manned  and  ready,  and  that  resistance  would  be  alto- 
gether useless.  Seizing  the  speaking-trumpet,  therefore,  he  an- 
swered : 

*  Brig  Growler,  of  Halifax !' 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the  same  voice  again 
hailed  them : 

*  Where  from  ?  —  and  where  bound  1  —  and  what 's  your  cargo  V 

'  From  Halifax  into  New- York,  with  a  cargo  of  sugars  and  coffee 
for  the  peace-market' 

'  Well,  heave  to,  and  we  '11  send  a  boat  aboard.' 

As  there  was  no  alternative.  Captain  Hecate  was  forced  to  give 
the  order  for  backing  the  top-sails,  and  laying  the  brig  to,  until  the 
boat  should  board  them.  He  knew  that  if  his  papers  were  shown, 
instant  capture  must  inevitably  ensue ;  as  with  documents  purport- 
ing him  to  be  from  Malaga  to  Halifax,  he  was,  with  all  the  sail  his 
brig  could  carry,  running  directly  away  from  Halifax,  and  had  also 
replied  to  their  hail  that  he  was  bound  to  New- York.  How  should 
he  produce  the  necessary  clearance,  in  case  it  was  demanded  ?  How 
account  for  the  absence  of  it  ?  He  knew  not,  and  he  therefore  racked 
his  ingenuity,  in  the  hopes  that  he  might  be  able  to  discover  some 
means  by  which  he  might  extricate  himself,  and  escape  without  for- 
feiture, which  most  surely  would  be  the  consequence  of  detection. 
The  moon,  which  a  passing  cloud  had  obscured  for  a  few  moments, 
now  burst  forth,  throwing  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  scene,  and  light- 
ing up  every  portion  of  both  vessels. 

*  The  Sentinel!  as  sure  as  — —  * 

He  staid  not  to  complete  the  sentence,  but  jumped  down  into  the 
cabin,  and  communicated  what  he  had  just  learned  to  his  owner. 

'  I  know  her  well,  and  her  officers,'  said  he,  with  hope  beaming  in 
his  countenance ;  '  and  if  you  will  only  keep  close  here,  leaving  me  to 
deal  with  them,  I  '11  come  off  with  flying  colors.  It  is  the  same  fri- 
gate that  convoyed  a  fleet  from  Spithead  round  the  Cape  to  Manilla 
and  the  Indies,  to  which  a  brig  that  I  commanded  was  attached  :  she 
tried  a  race  with  this  very  crafb,  and  failed,  the  last  time  but  one  that 
I  came  out  of  Halifax.' 

\  If  that  *8  the  case,  and  the  Growler  can  outsail  her,  why  run  any 
risk  ?    Why  not  walk  away  from  her  ?' 
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*  It  would  be  *  walking  away,'  with  a  vengeance !  Her  guns  would 
blow  us  to  Jericho,  before  we  could  get  a  cable's  length  from  her.  No ; 
you  keep  close  ;  do  n't  show  yourself,  and  £  wil)  manage  them/ 

He  stepped  upon  deck  again,  as  the  boat  from  the  frigate  came 
alongside,  and  an  officer  boarded  them.  Hastily  advancing  to  meet 
him,  Captain  Hecate  shook  the  hand  of  the  officer  heartily,  exclaiming: 

*  Lieutenant  Talbot,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you.' 

For  a  moment  the  officer  looked  at  him,  somewhat  surprised,  and 
then,  as  if  recollection  had  come  to  his  aid,  returned  the  welcome  of 
the  hand,  and  answered  : 

'  How  are  you.  Sir  ]  Captain  Hecate,  of  the  Aurora,  I  believe,  are 
you  not  1 

'  That  ia  my  name,  Sir,  but  not  now  of  the  Aurora.  She  laid  her 
bones  on  Madagascar  reef,  and  I  am  now  in  command  of  this  brig; 
a  fine  vessel,  of  two  hundred  and  forty  tons ;  sails  like  the  wind,  and 
indeed,  as  you  know,  beat  your  famed  frigate  in  a  race  :  she  carries 
sail  admirably,  off  wind  or  on  ;  and  as * 

*  Hallo !  —  avast  there  !*  interrupted  Lieutenant  Talbot,  laughing  : 
'  why  your  tongue  is  going  as  fast  as  a  ship  scudding.  Tell  me, 
where  are  you  from,  and  where  going  ]  I  must  institute  some  little 
inquiry,  to  satisfy  our  old  captain.     Where  are  your  papers  V 

'  Oh,  safe  enough  !'  answered  Hecate,  his  heart  sinking  rapidly : 
'  Come,  it  is  of  no  use  to  show  them  :  I  can  rattle  them  all  off  to 
you,  and  you  '11  trust  me,  I  know.  Brig  Growler,  Hecate,  master, 
bound  from  Halifax  to  New-York,  with  coffee  and  sugar.' 

'  I  say,  Hecate,'  said  Talbot,  looking  at  him  with  a  *  queer'  expres- 
sion, at  the  same  time  pointing  to  two  or  three  baskets  of  wine  that 
were  stowed  in  the  long-boat ;  '  does  that  look  much  like  coffee  and 
sugar]' 

*  Oh  I  I  forgot  that,'  repjied  Hecate,  interrupting  him  ;  '  that 's  a 
private  adventure  of  my  own.  Have  the  goodness  to  accept  a  basket 
for  your  own  use,  in  remembrance  of  the  good  old  times,  when  wo 
sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  company ;  and  also  please 
to  take  another  aboard,  with  my  respects  to  Captain  Lovett.  He 
has  not  forgotten  me  yet,  I  hope  V 

*  Oh  no ;  he  frequently  speaks  of  you.' 

*  So  much  the  better — so  much  the  better,'  interrupted  Hecate; 
'  and  Lieutenant  Talbot,  you  '11  find  the  wine  to  your  liking,  I  '11 
pledge  my  word.' 

The  lieutenant  was  prodigal  of  thanks,  and  the  very  pink  of  polite- 
ness, when  the  present  had  been  tendered, .'accepted,  and  stowed  in 
the  boat. 

'  I  must  leave  you,'  ho  said,  turning  to  the  side.  Hecate's  heart 
bounded  ;  '  and  if  you  should  ever  come  aboard  the  Sentinel,  you 
shall  find  a  hearty  welcome.  I  will  not  put  you  to  the  unnecessary 
trouble  of  showing  your  papers;  and  Captain  Lovett  will  bear  me 
out,  when  I  tell  him  who  you  are.  As  soon  as  I  get  ab(jard,  I  '11 
send  a  streamer  up  the  mainmast,  and  when  it  reaches  the  truck,  you 
can  go  on.  The  moon  is  bright,  and  you  can  easily  see  it.  Hope 
you  '11  have  a  pleasant  voyage.     Good  by  !' 

'  Good  by !' 

Motionless,  Captain  Hecate  watched  the  boat  until  it  was  taken  ia 
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by  the  frigate  ;  and  the  few  xniDutes  that  ensued,  previous  to  giving 
the  signal,  were  to  him  moments  of  agony.  Not  until  the  streamer 
was  half  way  up  to  tlie  mast-head,  did  he  find  relief;  and  scarcely  had 
it  touched  the  truck,  before  the  brig  was  again  put  about,  and  dashing 
on  her  course. 

The  foregoing  sketch  is  no  fiction.  The  main  incidents  are  drawn 
from  actual  occurrences ;  and  the  author  has  it  in  his  power  to  give 
real  names  ;  which  he  would  do,  but  for  the  reason  that  several  of 
the  parties  are  yet  living.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that  one 
of  the  then  owners  of  the  brig  is  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  great 
commercial  enterprise,  which  promises  both  to  Europe  and  America 
the  most  beneficial  results;*  and  the  resolute  and  fearless  commander, 
who  through  these  few  pages  has  figured  as  Captain  Hecate,  is  now 
residing  upon  one  of  the  most  pleasant  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
buryport,  (Mass.)  r.  l.  w. 

Bottorii  June,  1840. 


LOVE       OF       NATURE. 

Thbicx  happy  be,  who  loves  the  cloiatered  gloom 

Of  Bome  vast  forest,  where  low-stooping  boughs 

Make  net-work  of  the  holy  summer  sky : 

For  him  the  soft  wind  singeth  merniv,  • 

Among  the  redds,  and  scarlet  river-flowers, 

Or  dances  in  the  green  tops  of  the  wood, 

And  weaves  its  bard-like  spell  among  the  vines, 

That  bane  in  garlands  o'er  the  mountain's  wall ; 

For  him  the  moon  looks  through  the  dark  pine  boughs, 

When  she  doth  leave  her  chamber  in  the  east, 

To  wander  through  heaven's  starrv  wilderness^ 

And  scatter  spells  upon  the  forest  land, 

And  promontory  grav,  and  oceaft  coast, 

Sky,  mountain,  sea,  dim  wood,  and  leafy  glen, 

The  green  leaves  dancing  in  the  pleasant  wind, 

The  summer  birds  to  one  another  calling, 

The  lake's  blue  bosom,  with  its  load  of  stars. 

And  moon-touched  ripples,  and  night-blooming  flowers ; 

These  have  for  him  a  holy  eloquence^ 

And  deep  within  his  heart  their  beauty  hves, 

An  incarnation  pure  and  glorious. 

He  dwoUs  amid  a  proud  society ; 

For  the  fair  mountains,  with  their  scented  winds, 

And  roaring  torrents,  that  from  rock  to  rock 

Go  bounding  in  their  fury  and  their  jo v, 

The.'W  are  his  comrades  and  his  noble  kin ; 

And  if  he  marks  theu*  beauty,  when  the  sun 

Weaves  for  the  brow  of  morn  his  chequered  braid 

Of  violet  and  gold ;  not  slow  is  he 

To  muse  upon  their  grandeur,  when  the  hills 

Reecho  to  the  thunder's  rattling  song, 

And  the  quick  lightning's  crooked  fang  is  red 

O'er  the  dark  mountain  forest.    When  the  woods 

Are  reddened  with  a  thousand  hectic  dyes, 

And  the  winged  flower-seeds  sweep  along  the  vale, 

And  from  the  forest's  tent  is  borne  no  more 

The  sweetness  of  the  gentle  summer  flowers : 

When,  one  by  one,  the  singing  birds  depart 
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From  hill  and  rirer,  and  the  saddened  streams 

Gossip  but  faintly  in  the  vellow  glen : 

The  little  cricket  neath  the  crimsoned  le^ 

Chirrups  for  him  its  little  homily, 

And  the  sad  wind  that  shakes  the  brown  nutadown, 

And  flings  a  golden  shower  upon  the  pool, 

Is  unto  him  a  gentle  minister. 

When  raves  the  wintry  blast  without  his  dwelling^ 
And  all  the  founts  are  silent,  and  the  flowers 
Are  bright  no  longer  on  the  mountain  side, 
O  not  unmindful  is  he  of  the  song 
Of  the  wild  snow-squall  in  the  chimney  top, 
Or  the  loud  creaking  of  the  mighty  trees, 
That  shake  their  bare  bones  in  the  hurricane^ 
And  fling  defiance  to  the  threstening  gale! 
Nor  passes  he  in  moody  idlesse  by 
The  beauty  of  the  snowy  wilderness, 
When  from  its  southern  palaces  the  wind 
Creeps  forth  betimes,  with  sudden  harmony. 
To  snake  the  thick  snow  from  the  evergreen. 
And  chase  the  white  cloud  o'er  the  mountain  s  ridga. 
His  eye  in  grandeur  looks  o'er  hill  and  shore, 
And  rifling  from  these  fair  and  glorious  things 
Their  elegance  and  stainless  puritv, 
His  heart  becomes  the  proper  dwelling  place 
Of  all  things  that  are  pure  and  beautiful ; 
And  as  he  basseth  to  the  haunts  of  men, 
And  looketti  in  the  faces  of  the  crowd, 
As  they  go  by  him  in  the  populous  mart. 
He  feels  a  kinder  charity  astir 
Within  his  heart — and  this  is  happiness ! 
SqrtMi^r,  1640.  U.  W.  Rockmsll. 


A    PASSAGE    OF    LIFE. 


'  Ehbo  !  Aigftcer  pMthame,  Potthume, 
Labunlar  aoni  .  .  .  .'  HoaACB. 


Alas,  my  Posthumus  !  The  flying  years,  as  they  glide  past  as  to 
the  dark  caverns  of  remote  Time,  that  thief  of  ages,  laden  with  the 
treasures  that  made  our  youth  joyous  or  hrilliant,  and  leaving  us 
standing  here,  Heaven  save  the  mark  !  little  better  than  bald  men  ; 
these  rogues  of  years  have  filched  from  me  nothing  that  I  more  truly  ~| 
regret,  than  a  certain  alacrity  of  perception  and  of  memory,  that  used 
at  pleasure  to  cast  liffht  like  a  sunbeam  over  the  events  of  life,  and 
place  at  once  in  bold  relief,  all  that  I  had  enjoyed,  or  suffered,  or 
observed,  so  that  it  is  now  by  incidental  association  only,  that  images 
once  so  vivid,  and  passages  of  life  that  belonged  to  the  very  core  of 
existence,  are  made  to  sketch  themselves  in  faint  and  colorless  out- 
line over  the  dim  retina  of  past  recollection ;  or  come  slowly  over'  ^ 

my  hearty 

'When  the  same  sound  is  in  mine  ears 
That  in  those  days  I  heard.' 

Passing  the  other  day  in  front  of  that  tall  and  goodly  structure  at 
the  lower  part  of  Pearl-street,  denominated  the  Pearl-street  House,  I 
recollected  that  many  years  ago  there  stood  upon  the  same  site,  a 
veneral»le  fabric,  with  roofed  and  projecting  windows  and  outside  shut- 
ters, that  was  occupied  as  a  large  French  boarding-house;  well  known 
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for  tbe  excellency  of  the  cookery  that  obtained  theretand  with  all  the 
countervailing  discomfoits  that  characterized  tbe  Petuion  Fran^aise 
of  that  period.  I  ceuld  not  help  pausing  for  a  few  moments,  to  call 
up  the  shade  of  the  old  house,  and  the  recollection  of  some  scenes 
that  had  taken  place  within  it,  once  deeply  interesting,  but  now  almost 
forever  lost  to  me.  I  remembered  the  old-fashioned  door,  originally 
of  a  chocolate  color,  with  its  paint  half-scaled  off,  horizontally  divided 
into  two  parts ;  the  lower  bolted  within  reach,  and  the  upper  part, 
with  an  old  massive  iron-knocker  appended  to  it,  swinging  to  and  fro 
in  all  weathers  ;  the  uncarpeted  and  comfortless  hall ;  the  large  stair- 
case that  for  years  had  never  scraped  acquaintance  with  a  broom, 
clayed  and  gravelled  over  like  the  street,  by  the  frequent  passers  up 
and  down ;  the  harsh  and  grating  sound  of  the  footstep  upon  it ;  and 
the  entire  absence  of  any  piece  of  furniture  on  which  the  eye  might 
rest,  until,  in  answer  to  my  tap  upon  a  door  in  the  third  story,  a  deep 
sonorous  voice  used  to  cry,  *  Entrez  /* 

My  visits  were  paid  to  a  French  gentleman  of  about  forty  years 
of  age  ;  a  grandly-developed  specimen  of  the  race  of  man,  alike  in 
body  and  soul,  who  rises  up  beK>re  me  at  this  moment  as  he  used  to 
do  when  I  entered  his  apartment,  laying  aside  some  crayon-sketches 
of  fortifications,  with  which  I  usually  fc mnd  him  at  work,  and  receiving 
me  courteously,  but  with  a  grave  and  dignified  presence.  He  was  a 
refugee  from  the  Island  of  Cuba,  forced  to  leave  it  precipitately  with 
others  of  his  countrymen,  to  escape  the  deadly  hostility  induced 
throughout  that  Island  by  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte  toward  Spain  ; 
and  having  hastily  coBverted  his  property,  at  great  sacrifice,  into  mer- 
chandise and  money,  had  lodged  it  upon  his  arrival  here  in  the  hands 
of  the  merchant  on  whose  behalf  I  appeared,  and  whose  affairs  had 
suddenly  fallen  into  ereat  embarrassment.  Another  of  his  country- 
men, similarly  situated,  had  adopted  the  same  course  :  they  had  escaped 
together ;  and  the  object  of  several  of  these  visits  was  to  arrange 
the  division  between  them  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  amounting  to 
about  one  third  of  the  aggregate  of  their  joint  debts,  which  it  was 
resolved  should  be  appropriated  in  this  manner  for  their  benefit :  but 
I  encountered  the  most  unexpected  opposition  to  this  measure.  '  No,' 
said  this  noble-hearted  gentleman,  'this  will  not  do.  Both  my  friend 
and  myself  are  longing  for  France.  If  you  pay  us  each  one  third 
only  of  his  money,  you  bring  us  no  nearer  home.     We  shall  stay  here 

till  we  have  spent  it,  and  both  will  yet  remain  in  exile.     D is 

older  than  I  am  ;  you  have  money  enough  to  pay  him  ;  pay  him  all 
his  debt,  principal  and  interest,  and  I  will  wait  for  mine.' 

'  But,'  said  I,  '  it  will  be  long,  very  long,  before  such  another  sum 
will  be  collected  from  the  estate.' 

'  That  makes  the  reason  stronger,'  said  he, '  that  it  should  be  paid 
entirely  to  D .' 

'It  may  never  he  collected  again^  said  I. 

'  I  cannot  think,'  he  replied,  '  that  such  will  prove  to  be  the  case ; 
but  if  so,  it  is  a  consolation  that  will  never  fail  me,  to  reflect  that  at 
any  rate  he  is  provided  for.  He  is  older  than  I  am,  and  has  less 
resources  within  himself.  He  dreams  day  and  night  of  Frauce  :  pay 
him.' 

I  did  BO,  and  Monsieur  D sailed  for  Havre  by  the  first  ship. 
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Time  passed  off.  It  was  war-time,  when  we  Icept  short  reckoning 
of  the  months,  exQept  with  the  Government  for  pay  and  rations,  and 
year  after  year  things  grew  worse  and  worse  with  the  suspended 
estate.  Many  who  had  pressed  their  claims,  had  been  paid  in  full, 
for  it  was  thought  impossible  that  there  should  be  less  than  enough 
for  all ;  and  now,  instead  of  lai'ge  sums,  small  ones  were  collected 
with  extreme  difRculty.  At  last,  that  hope  of  reinstating  name  and 
credit,  which  dies  in  the  breast  of  the  high-souled  merchant  with 
such  varied  and  long-enduring  agony,  began  to  fail  us;  and  bank- 
ruptcy prepared  its  seal  for  one  who  would  have  laid  down  his  life 
with  transport  to  acquit  his  debts.  Our-  French  creditor  remained 
unpaid,  and  was  frequently  unsuccessful  in  his  application  for  small 
sums  for  personal  expenses.  '  I  have  no  resource  but  you,'  said  he ; 
'  1  cannot  work.  I  must  put  some  paving-stones  in  my  pocket,  and 
walk  off  the  end  of  the  pier,  as  soon  as  you  tell  me  you  can  do  no 
more.' 

I  ventured  on  one  occasion  to  advert  to  the  arrangement  that  he 
had  insisted  upon.     '  It  is  never  to  be  regretted,'  said  he.     '  Poor 

D !  he  is  happy  now  in  France  !     He  could  not  have  existed 

out  of  it.' 

Some  days  after  this,  it  was  a  bright  summer  day,  I  remember, 
that  I  approached  the  house  in  Pearl-street,  with  a  bounding  step, 
and  half  the  money  that  I  had  in  the  world  in  my  pocket,  that  he  had 
promised  to  borrow  from  me,  until  affairs  came  round,  when  I 
observed  a  number  of  busy  faces  about  the  door  and  on  the  stairs.  I 
asked  what  was  the  matter. 

*  Ah  !  sir,  poor  M !' 

'  What  of  him  V 

*  He  died  this  morning !  He  had  been  indisposed  for  one  or  two 
days,  and  his  room  was  neglected ;  and  this  morning,  while  he  was 
reprimanding  the  servant  for  his  inattention,  he  was  suddenly  struck 
with  a  coup  de  sang^  and  dropped  like  a  bullet  dead  upon  the  floor. 
They  are  laying  him  out :  he  is  to  be  buried  by  sunset.' 

'Dead!*  cried  I  —  'buried  by  sunset!'  I  was  at  his  side  in  an 
instant.  He  was  laid  out  in  his  last  dress  upon  a  soit  of  tray  or 
trencher,  that  exposed  his  figure  at  full  length,  and  his  countenance 
wore  that  look  of  composed  and  hallowed  elevation,  with  which  the 
souls  of  the  great  and  good  console  the  hearts  of  those  who  lament 
them.  I  looked  upon  the  faces  that  surrounded  him ;  the  truth  came 
upon  me,  and  raising  my  hands  above  his  corpse,  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming : 

'  Great  God!  is  it  possible  that  this  man  was  a  Jew  !' 
'  Y'es,  young  man,'  answered  a  voice  by  my  side,  with  a  gentleness 
that  I  have  often  since  felt  I  did  not  deserve, '  he  was  a  Hebrew.' 

John  Watsbi. 


L  I  FE'S    AUTUMN. 


That  promise  Autumn  pays  that  Spring  began, 
And  what  the  school-boy  wa?,  such  is  the  man : 
The  sap  and  tender  bud  m  childhood  shoot, 
And  Youth  the  bloMom  gives,  but  Age  the  fruit. 
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VtOM     ns     OBRMAN     OF    OHLAIIO. 
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Thibb  yoang  men  went  over  the  Rhine^ 
Where  a  gooa  hostess  sells  good  wine : 
'  Is  your  wine  bright  ?  >-  is  your  ale  strong  7 
Say,  where  has  your  young  daughter  gone?* 

My  ale  and  wine  are  fresh  and  clear  i 
My  daughter  lies  upon  her  bier  I' 
Then  ail  three  to  her  chamber  went, 
And  over  her  black  coffin  bent. 

The  First  the  pall  from  the  coffin  took, 
And  gave  the  aead  a  mournfbl  look ; 
'  Ah  I  were  not  death  upon  thy  brow, 
Beautiful  maid  I  I  *d  love  thee  now  1' 

The  Second  slowly  left  the  place. 
And  while  the  tears  stole  down  his  foce^ 

*  Alas  r  he  sigh'd,  *  that  thou  art  gone^ 
Whom  I  have  loved  so  well,  so  long  1' 

The  Third  then  claspM  her  to  his  breast, 
FoiKlly  her  cold,  pale  lips  he  prees'd  { 

*  I  ever  lov'd  thee  1  —  love  thee  still  1 
Beautiful  maid  1  —  I  ever  will  I' 
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'Lbt  fowk  bode  weel.  and  strive  to  do  their  best, 
Nae  mail's  required. 


It  was  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  that  an  expedition 
consisting  of  two  ships  and  a  hundred  emigrants,  lefl  the  harbor  of 
Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  in  merrie  England,  for  the  pur« 
poso  of  founding  a  colony  in  the  then  new  world.  The  expedition 
sailed  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham  and  Sir 
Ferdinando  Grorges ;  with  whom  were  associated  others,  nobles, 
knights,  and  gentlemen,  in  the  great  project  of  forming  an  empire  be- 
yond the  seas. 

The  character  of  the  government,  provided  for  the  infant  state,  bore 
little  resemblance  to  that  which,  in  after  years,  was  established  by 
the  Puritans  of  New-England;  and  while  the  government  was,  in 
its  nature,  simple  and  aristocratic,  the  colonists  themselves  were  a 
band  of  right  merrie  adventurers,  who  left  their  native  land  with  no 
more  pious  motive  than  that  of  seeking  fame  and  fortune  in  the  wes- 
tern world. 

On  the  11th  day  of  August,  1607,  the  ships  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sagadahoek  (now  Kennebeck)  river,  and  landing  upon  a  small 
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island,  returned  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  their  safe  arrival  in  the 
promised  land,  an4  prepared  to  commence  their  settlement. 

The  land  upon  which  our  adventurers  disembarked  now  bears  the 
name  of  Stage  Island ;  but  being  unable  to  obtain  fresh  water  from 
their  wells,  they  soon  afterward  removed  to  the  western  bank  of  the 
river,  near  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula  forming  a  part  of  the  present 
township  of  Phipsburg.  Here  they  recommenced  their  settlement 
and  built  a  fort ;  to  which,  in  honor  of  George  Popham,  president  of 
the  colony  council,  they  gave  the  name  of  Fort  Saint  George.  Their 
houses  aod  fort  completed,  and  every  thing  prepared  for  the  winter, 
the  ships,  with  nearly  half  the  emigrants,  who  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  remain,  sailed  on  the  fi&h  of  December  for  England. 

Knowing,  as  we  now  do,  the  utter  failure  of  the  enterprise,  it 
seems  almost  farcical  that  their  colony  government  should  have  been 
framed  upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  a  great  state ; 
but  when  the  right  worshipful  members  of  the  council  to  which  its 
sovereignty  was  confided,  were  convened  in  their  council-house,  the 
lack  of  state  in  their  appointments  was  amply  recompensed  by  the 
dignity  of  their  bearing :  nor  could  the  little  colony  complain  for 
want  of  sufficient  governing;  for  had  the  worshipful  council  divided 
their  number  among  them,  each  would  have  been  provided  with 
about  six  trusty  subjects  to  do  honor  to  his  rule.  As  it  was,  like  other 
legislative  assemblies,  they  talked  long  and  loudly  of  the  public  weal, 
and  managed  to  busy  themselves  in  enacting  laws  for  the  guidance  of 
the  colonists  in  their  intercourse  with  the  neighboring  savages. 

The  site  of  Fort  Saint  George,  though  bold  and  picturesque  in  the 
extreme,  presented  a  most  dreary  spectacle  in  the  depths  of  winter. 
The  neighboring  coast  was  bounded  by  high  rocky  cliffs,  rising  al- 
most vertically  from  the  water  at  their  bases,  and  covered  with  a  leaf- 
less growth  of  scrubby  oak ;  with  here  and  there  a  lofty  hemlock 
showing  its  dark  green  foliage  in  contrast  with  the  wintry  waste 
around.  To  the  north  was  the  unbroken  forest,  witl)  its  wild  inhabit- 
ants ;  while  on  the  south  and  east,  the  dark  waters  of  the  Kennebeck, 
swelling  to  a  mighty  liver  as  they  neared  the  ocean,  kept  up  a  conti- 
nued roar,  as  they  lashed  the  rocky  shores  with  their  spray. 

But  a  short  time  had  elapsed  after  the  completion  of  the  fort,  when 
through  the  intervention  of  two  natives,  who  had  been  carried  to 
England,  and  were  brought  back  by  the  founders  of  St.  George,  a 
free  intercourse  was  established  with  the  native  tx-ibes.  They  were 
found  to  be  friendly,  and  ever  disposed  to  live  on  terms  of  perfect 
amity  with  the  whites.  The  Sagamores,  or  petty  chiefs  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, visited  the  fort  without  suspicion ;  offeiing  to  guide  the 
strangers  to  their  chiucest  hunting-grounds,  and  gladly  engaging  with 
the  colony  in  the  traffic  of  furs  and  peltries.  They  represented  to 
the  president  of  the  council  that  their  great  chief,  whom  they  styled 
the  Bashaba,  resided  to  the  eastward  from  the  Kennebeck,  at  a  place 
called  Pemaquid,  and  held  his  sway  over  all  the  chiefs,  from  the  Pis- 
cataqua  to  the  Penobscot  rivers. 

In  view  of  his  great  dignity,  they  informed  him  that  the  Bashaba 
expected  all  strangers,  amving  in  his  dominions,  to  pay  their  court 
to  him  at  Pemaquid.  Dehamida,  one  of  the  restored  natives,  joined  the 
chiefs  in  setting  forth  the  grandeur  of  their  mighty  prince,  the  Bashaba, 
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and  urged  upon  the  president  the  necessity  of  cultivating  his  friendship; 
who,  not  wishing  to  offend  bis  neighbors  by  a  slight  to  their  sovereign, 
set  sail  with  a  small  party,  on  a  visit  to  this  lordly  savage,  who,  like  the 
renowned  Atilla,  had  made  his  name  a  teiTor  in  the  land.  But  adverse 
winds,  and  the  intense  cold  of  the  season,  made  it  impossible  to  per- 
severe to  the  end  of  so  long  a  voyage  in  their  open  boats ;  and  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  savages,  as  well  as  the  president  him- 
self, they  were  obliged  to  return :  but  the  sachems,  who  had  mani- 
fested such  regard  for  the  honor  of  their  prince,  were  careful  to  in- 
form him  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  president,  and  a  few  weeks 
afterward,  Dehamida  announced  the  approach  of  the  Bashaba's  son, 
with  a  retinue  of  sogae  twenty  savages,  bearing  a  '  talk'  to  the  white 
chief  of  St.  George. 

Thinking  it  good  policy  to  impress  this  wild  embassy  with  a  proper 
idea  of  his  importance,  he  assembled  his  trusty  council  to  receive 
them  with  a  degree  of  state  suited  to  the  dignity  of  his  station.  The 
hall  of  council  was  an  oblong  structure  of  hewn  timber,  joined  to  the 
rude  mansion  of  the  president,  and  bearing  to  it  a  relation  which 
rendered  it  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  two  should 
in  justice  be  considered  as  forming  an  appendage  to  the  other.  The 
side  fronting  tlie  interior  of  the  fort  was  garnished  with  three  small 
windows  of  diamond-shaped  glass ;  while  the  side  opposite  presented 
but  an  unbroken  surface  of  roughly-hewn  timbers.  At  one  extremity 
was  a  fire-place,  of  mammoth  dimensions,  filled  with  blazing  logs  of 
wood ;  opposite  to  which  was  the  entrance,  and  about  midway  of  the 
ball,  were  seated,  at  a  long  and  narrow  table,  the  members  of  the 
honorable  council.  At  the  head  of  the  table,  fronting  the  entrance 
to  the  room,  sat  the  president  of  the  council,  in  broidered  doublet  and 
plumed  beaver  ;  holding  in  his  hand  a  sword,  whose  greatest  glories 
were  its  gilded  ornaments.  On  his  right,  were  Masters  Raleigh 
Gilbert,  bearing  the  honors  of  Admiral ;  Robert  Davis,  Sergeant 
Major  and  comi|ianderof  the  militia;  and  James  Davis,  commander 
of  the  fort ;  opposite  whom,  were  Masters  Edward  Harlow,  master 
of  the  ordnance  ;  Ellis  Best,  marshal ;  and  Gome  Carew,  searcher ; 
and  fronting  the  president,  with  ink-horn  and  book  of  records.  Master 
John  Scammon,  secretary  of  the  colony.  Before  the  door,  aitned 
with  an  enormous  musket,  and  enveloped  in  thick  furs  to  shield  him 
from  the  cold,  paced  a  single  sentinel,  who  seemed  engaged,  to  the 
great  peril  of  his  toes,  in  striving  to  poise  his  unwieldy  weapon  by 
the  least  possible  contact  with  his  person.  Within  and  around  the 
council  house  were  several  small  groups  of  idlers,  both  whites  and 
Indians,  impatiently  waiting  the  expected  interview. 

About  an  hour  after  mid-day,  the  canoes  of  the  Indians  were  seen 
approaching  the  fort ;  and  shortly  afterward,  the  whole  party,  accom- 
panied by  Dehamida,  the  interpreter,  were  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  the  council.  The  president  rose  to  welcome  them,  and  offering 
his  hand  to  the  young  prince,  assured  him  of  his  pleasure  in  greeting 
him  at  St.  George.  The  young  chief,  in  return,  pronounced  it  *  very 
good !'  and  gave  the  president  to  understand  that,  although  they  were 
a  great  people,  whose  trade  was  war,  they  had  washed  the  war-paint 
from  their  uices,  and  had  come  to  say  welcome  to  the  friends  of  the 
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Bashaba.  He  said  that  the  great  chief,  his  father,  had  heard  of  the 
intended  visit  of  his  brother  to  Pemaquid,  and  it  made  him  very  glad  : 
he  had  taken  his  white  brother  to  his  heart,  and  his  people  should 
sell  him  furs,  and  teach  him  to  hunt  the  great  beasts  of  the  forest. 
As  an  earnest  of  their  kind  intentions,  he  added,  that  during  the 
coming  month,  he  should  go  with  twenty  of  his  braves  to  hunt  the 
big  moose  on  the  borders  of  the  Kennebeck,  and  invited  the  white 
chief  to  send  a  party  of  his  young  warriors  in  company,  to  procure 
venison  for  his  people. 

Here  ended  the  '  talk'  of  the  Bashaba ;  and  while  the  rest  of  his 
party  were  gazing  at  the  wonders  of  the  fort,  the  president  loaded 
the  young  prince  with  gaudy  presents  for  his  fj^ther,  and  bestowed 
upon  the  young  savage  himself  a  small  hunting-knife,  and  a  hat  orna- 
mented with  a  scarlet  ribbon  ;  '  which  so  wrought  uppon  y'  gratitude 
of  y*  generous  salvage  y^  hee  stripped  himselfe  of  a  mauntle  of  rich 
beaver,  and  placed  it  uppon  y*  shoulders  of  y*  president.' 

Highly  delighted  with  their  reception,  the  Indians  returned  to 
Pemaquid,  and  opened  with  the  colony  a  trade  in  furs  from  all  parts 
of  the  adjacent  country ;  receiving  in  return  showy  trinkets,  and 
blankets  of  gaudy  colors,  with  which  they  took  great  pleasure  in 
decorating  their  persons. 

A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  the  Indians,  there  came  a  furi- 
ous snow  storm,  followed  by  a  fall  of  rain  and  sleet,  which  formed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  deep  snow  a  crust  of  sufficient  thickness  to 
render  travelling  practicable,  without  the  aid  of  the  cumbersome 
snow-shoe.  The  succeeding  day  the  promised  hunting  party  appeared 
at  the  fort,  and  joined  by  about  a  dozen  of  the  colonists,  set  off  to  the 
wilderness  for  their  famous  hunt. 

Among  the  whites  of  the  party,  was  a  young  Irishman,  who,  having 
filled  the  somewhat  important  office  of  game-keeper  on  the  preserves 
of  my  lord  Popham,  imagined  himself  able  to  cope  with  the  stoutest 
hunter  iu  the  destruction  of  the  more  noble  game  of  the  American 
forest  This  Nimrod  of  modem  times  was  familiarly  known  at  the 
fort  as  ^  Paddy  Longbow ;'  so  prone  was  he  to  trespass  upon  the 
credulity  of  his  companions.  Always  given  to  indulgence  in  boasting 
of  their  prowess  in  war  and  hunting,  the  Indians  told  many  a  start- 
ling tale  of  their  contests  with  the  big  moose,  who,  when  hotly  pressed 
by  the  hunter,  sometimes  makes  deadly  fight  with  his  hoofs  and 
branching  antlers :  '  Ah !  I  see'  —  said  Paddy  to  Dehamida,  who 
explained  to  him  the  meaning  of  the  deep  gutturals  of  his  savage 
companions  — '  I  see  it  takes  a  thrue  son  of  oulid  Ireland,  and  one 
who  has  kilt  the  red  deer  of  ould  England  besides,  to  bring  down 
your  big  moose  wid  a  single  crack  o*  his  musquetoon !'  And  seeing  his 
white  companions  winking  at  each  other  incredulously,  he  added, 
'  an'  aint  I  the  boy  that  for  a  bet  o'  my  lord's,  kilt  the  bird  on  the  wing 
so  far  that  ye  could  not  see  it  at  all  i  Lave  paddy  alone,  and  jist  give 
him  a  shot  atween  the  peepera  o'  your  moose  deer,  an  divil  a  oit  '11  he 
care  for  his  head  or  his  heels  aither,  arter  that !'  And  highly  elated 
with  the  idea  of  his  imaginary  exploits,  he  carolled  forth  : 

'Oh  the  paddy  'a  the  lad  for  the  green- wood  dell, 
Wid  his  bugle  by  his  side ' 
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Ugh  !  said  an  old  banter ;  at  which  they  all  laaghed,  and  poor  paddy, 
finding  that  no  one  heeded  him,  judged  it  expedient  to  grant  them  a 
short  respite  from  his  troublesome  gasconade. 

Dehamida  now  told  the  party  from  the  fort,  that  during  the  depths 
of  winter  the  moose,  tired  with  wading  through  the  deep  morass  of 
the  forest,  sought  a  spot  where  his  food  was  plenty,  and  confining 
himself  to  a  small  circuit  in  browsing  upon  the  low  branches  of  the 
trees,  he  insensibly  trod  down  the  snow,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  enclo- 
sure, with  a  wall  on  every  side ;  and  finding  them  thus  pent  up  in  a 
yard  of  their  own  construction,  the  hunter  easily  dispatched  them 
with  his  arrows.  Still,  a  great  deal  of  caution  was  necessary  ;  for 
if  but  slightly  wounded,  the  bucks  would  invariably  turn  and  make 
fearful  fight  upon  their  foes ;  and  if  the  hunter  was  so  near  as  to  be 
unable  to  effect  an  escape,  great  was  the  risk,  that  the  infuriated  ani- 
mal would  send  him  to  dwell  with  the  spirits  of  his  fathers. 

They  had  wandered  about  a  day's  journey  from  the  fort,  meeting 
various  fortune  in  the  pursuit  of  smaller  game,  when  the  Indians  were 
aroused  by  the  discovery  of  signs  of  the  moose  ;  and  a  little  farther 
on  they  came  to  one  of  those  curious  enclosures,  containing  a  con- 
siderable herd  of  these  noble  animals  of  the  northern  forest ;  who, 
finding  themselves  beset  by  foes,  looked  wistfully  round  in  hope  of 
escape;  but  the  hunters  had  stationed  themselves  at  the  various 
points  of  the  yard,  and  whichever  way  the  poor  animals  turned  in 
their  flight,  they  were  met  by  the  deadly  arrows  of  the  Indian  hunter. 
One  huge  buck  remained  alive  of  the  herd,  and  this,  Paddy  Long- 
bow claimed  as  his  exclusive  victim ;  alleging,  in  support  of  his 
claim,  that  he  first  had  '  catcbed  sight  o'  the  ould  divil  a-feedin  on 
the  green  branches ;'  and  moving  cautiously  toward  him,  until  well 
assured  of  his  aim,  he  let  fiy  bis  charge  of  buck  shot '  at  ween  his 
peepers  ;*  which  rattled  loudly  upon  the  antlers  of  the  buck,  but  did 
no  farther  execution  than  to  inflict  a  deep  cut  under  one  of  his  eyes, 
thereby  rendering  him  furious  with  pain.  The  soi-disant  Nimrod, 
in  his  anxiety  to  get  a  good  shot  at  the  moose,  had  ventured  several 
rods  within  the  enclosure ;  and  when  the  maddened  beast  turned 
furiously  upon  his  rash  pursuer,  he  thought  his  last  hour  had  come 
indeed  :  dropping  his  potent  musket,  as  he  jumped  from  tree  to  tree 
to  elude  his  fearful  adversary,  he  screamed  at  the  top  of  his  brogue, 
*  An  sure  't  is  the  ould  Divil  his  self,  and  'tis  kilt  that  I  am  intirely  1' 
when  an  arrow  from  one  of  the  Indians  brought  the  fierce  monster 
to  the  ground,  and  freed  poor  paddy  from  the  clutches  of  *  the  ould 
divil  his  self  When  he  rejoined  his  companions,  he  was  somewhat 
annoyed  at  beholding  them  all  in  convulsions  of  laughter  at  the  sight 
of  his  discomfiture,  and  the  savages  made  the  wild-wood  ring,  as  it 
echoed  their  screams  of  delight  at  the  prowess  of  the  '  great  white 
hunter.'  Paddy  Longbow  did  not  finish  his  song  of  the  green-wood 
dell,  nor  did  he  forgive  the  ridicule  which  the  tawny  chiefs  were  ever 
afterward  ready  to  bestow  upon  his  feats  of  daring.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  hunt,  he  was  the  unhappy  butt  of  his  white  companions, 
and  the  subject  of  many  a  sly  jest  from  their  dingy  friends. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  they  returned  to  the  fort,  bringing  upon  rude 
fileds  abundance  of  venison,  and  well  satisfied  with  the  kind  com- 
panionship of  the  Bashaba's  hunters.     But  alas !  for  Paddy  Long- 
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bow  1  He  burned  to  retaliate  upon  them  a  tithe  of  the  ridicule  which 
had  so  warred  against  his  vanity  ;  and  sadly  to  the  misfortune  of  the 
now  prosperous  colony,  did  he  succeed  in  his  desire. 

During  a  subsequent  visit  of  the  Indians  to  the  fort,  the  council 
judged  it  expedient  to  plant  a  piece  of  artillery  upon  a  neighboring 
height,  for  the  better  defence  of  a  small  vessel  under  process  of  con- 
struction near  the  shore ;  and  most  of  the  colony  being  engaged 
about  the  vessel,  the  transportation  of  the  piece  was  confided  to  the 
Irishman  ;  who,  thinking  this  a  favorable  opportunity  to  retort  upon 
them  a  little  of  the  ridicule  of  bis  exploits  in  the  field,  prevailed  upon 
a  dozen  of  the  Indians  to  assist  in  drawing  the  piece  to  its  station. 
Secretly  loading  it  with  powder,  and  fastening  a  piece  of  slow-match 
to  the  vent,  he  directed  his  assistants  to  lay  hold  of  the  drag-ropes 
and  draw  it  up  the  ascent.  They  had  nearly  reached  the  crest  of  the 
little  hillock,  when  the  gun  was  discharged ;  giving  them  all  a  dread- 
ful fright,  and  actually  killing  one  of  their  number,  who  was  lifting 
at  the  wheels.  The  simple  author  of  the  mischief  little  dreamed 
the  consequences  of  his  rash  and  cruel  act,  and  though  the  colonists 
deeply  regretted  the  event,  even  they  thought  it  would  soon  be  for- 
gotten. But  they  soon  learned  that  Indians  did  not  so  readily  forgive 
an  injury  to  their  people. 

From  this  time  misfortunes  seemed  to  await  the  little  colony  at 
every  step.  The  president  of  the  council  was  attacked  by  a  strange 
malignant  fever,  which,  to  the  unspeakable  regret  of  the  colony, 
proved  suddenly  fatal ;  and  he  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  Admiral 
Gilbert. 

The  neighboring  Indians,  though  still  keeping  up  a  trade  with  the 
colony,  seemed  distrustful  of  their  good  faith ;  and  having  upon  a 
certain  occasion  introduced  a  large  number  of  their  warriors  within 
the  fort,  they  suddenly  fell  upon  the  garrison  with  their  clubs,  and 
drove  them  from  the  walls.  The  whites  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
cover  of  their  vessel,  without  other  loss  than  the  disabling  of  three  of 
their  men ;  but  deprived  of  their  stores,  their  situation  seemed  almost 
hopeless ;  when,  to  their  great  surprise,  they  heard  a  frightful  explo- 
sion at  the  fort,  and  saw  the  Indians  running  with  yells  of  lamenta- 
tion from  its  walls.  They  even  sent  a  deputation  to  sue  for  peace  ; 
but  Gilbert,  suspecting  some  evil  design  at  the  bottom  of  this  sudden 
desire  for  peace,  would  not  venture  from  the  ship.  The  Indians  soon 
afterward  departed  ;  and  on  reentering  the  fort,  the  adventurers^disco- 
vered  no  other  injury  than  the  destruction  of  their  store-house,  with 
most  of  its  contents.  They  learned  from  the  interpreter  that  in  ran- 
sacking among  the  stores,  the  Indians  came  upon  several  barrels  of 
powder;  and  being  unacquainted  with  its  properties,  had  carelessly 
strewed  it  around  the  fioor ;  and  in  attempting  to  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ing, had  ignited  the  powder,  causing  the  tremendous  explosion  which 
so  surprised  the  exiled  garrison.  Ignorant  of  the  cause  of  this  fear- 
ful shock,  they  imagined  that  the  Great  Spirit  was  angry  on  account 
of  their  molestation  of  their  white  brothers  ;  and  under  the  terror  of 
the  moment,  had  sent  to  make  overtures  of  peace. 

The  garrison  had  regained  possession  of  their  fort,  but  with  it  the 
knowledge  that  thenceforth  they  could  count  upon  nothing  but  hos- 
tility from  their  former  friends.    Knowing  that  their  future  safety 
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must  depend  upon  keeping  the  natives  in  awe  of  their  power,  it  was 
even  thought  expedient  to  act  on  the  offensive  i  and  in  accordance 
with  this  determination,  President  Gilbert  made  careful  preparation 
for  a  sudden  invasion  of  the  Indian  country. 

It  was  almost  sun-set,  upon  one  of  those  early  spring  days,  so  pe- 
culiar to  New-England,  that  a  traveller  might  be  seen  cautiously 
ficking  his  way  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Kennebeck,  toward 
'ort  Saint  George.  He  was  a  short,  muscular  man,  of  that  peculiar 
shape  whose  every  motion  betrays  a  frame  inured  to  hardship.  A 
garment  of  dressed  buckskin,  half  doublet,  half  sailor^s  jacket,  in  its 
fashion,  and  a  pair  of  '  leggins,'  whose  fiinged  ornaments  left  no 
doubt  of  their  savage  origin,  gave  an  air  to  his  person  which  seemed 
to  belong  to  no  one  age  or  people  ;  but  claimed  relationship  with 
every  race  among  whom  his  fortunes  had  been  cast.  A  powder- 
horn  and  bullet-pouch  by  his  side,  a  long  musket  resting  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  left  aim,  and  a  pack  upon  his  shoulders,  showed 'him 
equipped  for  a  longer  journey  in  the  wilderness  than  his  distance 
from  the  fort  would  indicate.  As  he  proceeded  along  the  shore,  an 
occasional  pause,  with  a  quick  glance  at  the  priming  of  his  musket,  as 
he  stopped  to  listen,  indicated  some  doubt  of  the  safety  of  his 
way.  As  the  day-light  faded,  the  increasing  coldness  of  the  evening 
caused  the  traveller  to  quicken  his  hitherto  lingering  pace  to  a  brisk 
walk;  and  the  fatigues  of  his  solitary  journey  were  almost  forgotten, 
as  the  now  visible  hamlet  appeared  through  the  opening  tree^,  with 
its  pleasant  lights  streaming  '  through  crack  and  cranny,'  to  cheer 
him  with  the  announcement  that  his  labors  were  nearly  ended. 

Our  traveller  was  no  other  than  an  emissary  of  President  Gilbert's, 
despatched  a  few  days  previously,  to  gather  information  of  any  wan- 
dering parties  of  Indians  who  might  be  hovering  near  the  fort,  and  if 
possible  penetrate  to  a  small  village  about  ten  miles  to  the  north-east, 
and  almost  midway  between  the  Kennebeck  and  Sbeepscot  rivers. 
The  information  gathered  in  his  perilous  journey,  was  such  as  to 
induce  the  council  to  make  immediate  preparation  for  a  warlike 
movement  against  their  hostile  neighbors ;  hoping,  no  doubt,  to  reco- 
ver by  force  of  arms  the  advantages  so  unfortunately  sacrificed  to 
the  wanton  cruelty  of  one  of  their  people. 

Two  boats  and  twenty  men,  headed  by  Gilbert  himself,  composed 
the  force  destined  to  the  warlike  enterprise.  The  men  were  armed 
with  cutlasses  and  heavy  musquetoons,  and  each  boat  carried  a  small 
swivel  in  its  bows,  in  case  a  premature  discovery  should  cause  their 
landing  to  be  opposed. 

Soon  after  dark,  on  the  day  following  the  return  of  the  spy,  the 
party  embarked  in  their  boats,  and  moved  slowly  along  under  cover 
of  the  night,  in  the  direction  of  the  Indian  village.  But  a  few 
leagues  to  the  north  of  the  fort,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
was  the  mouth  of  a  winding  inland  passage,  joining  the  Kenne- 
beck with  the  broad  waters  of  the  Sbeepscot  bay.  In  keeping 
with  the  surrounding  country,  its  banks  were  often  high  cliffs  over- 
hanging the  foaming  whirlpools  of  the  dangerous  passage,  and  giving 
it  an  additional  gloom,  as  they  threw  their  dark  shadows  across  the 
perilous  abyss.  Not  far  from  its  northern  banks,  and  nearly  three 
miles  from  the  point  of  junction  with  the  Kenoebeck,  was  a  village 
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of  about  fifty  wigwams  of  the  Bashaba's  immediate  tribe.  To  this 
point  were  the  boats  of  the  party  directed ;  and  the  tide  now  favor- 
ing their  efforts^  they  moved  rapidly,  and  almost  silently,  up  the 
stream. 

It  was  one  of  those  evenings  so  frequent  in  the  early  spring  wea- 
ther of  the  north,  when  passing  clouds  at  times  clothe  all  around  in 
darkness,  and  anon,  driving  onward  in  their  course,  send  the  bright 
moonlight  dancing  along  the  ripple  of  the  waters.  If  at  times  a 
passing  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  expedition  shot  across  the  mind 
of  its  daring  leader,  a  glance  at  the  eager  faces  of  his  men  quickly 
dispelled  it ;  but  when,  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours,  they  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  dangerous  passage,  each  one  of  the  party,  as  he  thought 
of  the  chances  of  the  coming  conflict,  whispered  a  hunied  charge  to 
his  neighbor,  should  some  fatal  arrow  leave  him  stretched  upon  the 
field. 

Leaving  their  boats  drawn  up  into  a  small  cove,  the  party  set  out, 
guided  by  the  spy  of  the  preceding  day,  for  the  native  town.  An 
hour's  rapid  march  brought  them  in  sight  of  the  Indian  fires ;  now 
almost  expiring  as  the  day-light  approached  ',  and  dividing  into  two 
parties,  they  assailed  the  wigwams  from  the  landward  side,  and  in 
the  direction  of  the  stream.  The  Indians,  completely  surprised,  made 
but  a  show  of  resistance^  Almost  before  they  were  aware  of  the  pre- 
sence of  their  enemies,  their  dwellings  were  in  fiames,  and  the  loud 
shouts  of  the  adventurers  told  the  complete  success  of  their  attack. 
Some  of  the  Indians,  hopelessof  escape,  yielded  themselves  prisoners; 
others,  striving  to  elude  the  vengeance  of  their  foes,  rushed  in  con- 
fusion toward  the  neighboring  cliffs,  and  were  dashed  to  pieces  in 
their  descent,  or  perished  in  the  dark  eddies  and  whirlpools  of  the 
noisy  stream. 

Afler  destroying  the  village,  and  taking  whatever  was  valuable  in 
furs  and  other  Indian  property,  the  whites  made  a  hasty  retreat,  with 
their  prisoners,  to  the  boats ;  and  with  the  returning  tide,  dropped 
down  the  river  to  Saint  George.  The  effect  of  the  expedition,  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  was  only  to  confirm  the  Indians  in  their 
hostility  to  the  whites.  Their  confidence  utterly  destroyed,  they 
refused  all  overtures  of  peace,  and  seemed  waiting  only  a  favorable 
moment  to  retaliate  the  murderous  attack  upon  their  town. 

The  summer  had  now  fairly  set  in,  but  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of 
Saint  George  being  cold  and  sterile,  the  adventurers  had  little  hope 
from  their  efforts  at  planting ;  and  the  hostility  of  the  natives  ren- 
dered it  extremely  hazardous  to  venture  to  the  woods  for  game.  Dis- 
gusted with  their  cheerless  prospects,  they  impatiently  waited  the 
return  of  the  ships  fi-om  England.  A  few  weeks  aflerward,  the  arri- 
val so  much  desired  by  the  adventurers  brought  news  of  the  death 
of  Gilbert's  brother ;  leaving  to  him  the  possession  of  a  large  estate 
which  demanded  his  presence  at  home ;  and  the  colony,  worn  out  and 
discouraged  by  their  winter's  sufferings,  abandoned  their  fort  and 
returned  to  England. 

Some  years  ago,  while  spending  a  few  weeks  on  the  Kennebeck,  I 
procured  a  fisherman  to  pilot  me  through  the  dangerous  passage  to 
the  Sheepscot ;  and  on  asking  the  name  of  a  high  promontory  jutting 
from  the  northern  shore, '  That/  said  he, '  is  Hockamock ;  where  the 
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old  settlen  had  a  fight  with  the  Injins ;  and  they  say'  —  he  added,  as 
he  looked  in  my  face  to  discover  what  degree  of  credit  I  might  be 
disposed  to  give  the  tale  — '  they  say  that  people  have  seen  ghosts 
there  ;  but  may  be  it 's  only  a  story.'  r.  ■. 


THE        APPROACH        OP        AOK 


Well,  let  the  honest  truth  he  told  I 
I  feel  that  I  sro  growing  old, 
And  1  have  gueaeed  for  many  a  daj, 
My  sable  locks  are  turning  gray  — 
At  least,  hy  furtive  glances,  I 
Some  very  eilf  ery  hairs  eapy. 
That  thread-like  on  my  temples  shinei 
And  £un  I  would  deny  are  mine: 
While  wrinkles  creepmg  here  and  there^ 
Some  score  my  years,  a  few  my  care. 
The  sports  that  yielded  once  delight, 
Have  lost  all  rehsh  in  my  si^ht; 
But,  in  their  stead,  more  senoos  thought 
A  graver  train  of  joys  has  brought, 
And  while  gay  fancy  is  refined, 
Correct  the  taste,  improve  the  mind. 
I  meet  the  friends  of  former  years, 
Whose  smtle  approving,  often  cheers  : 
(How  few  are  spared !  the  poisooous  draught 
The  reckless  in  wild  frenzy  quaffed, 
In  dissipation's  giddy  maze 
O'er  whelmed  them  in  their  brightest  days.) 
And  one,  my  plavmate  when  a  boy, 
I  see  in  manhood's  pride  and  joy  ; 
He  too  has  felt,  through  sun  and  shower, 
Old  Time,  thy  unrelenting  power. 
We  talk  of  things  which  well  we  know 
Had  chanced  some  forty  years  ago ; 
Alas !  like  yesterday  they  seem, 
The  past  is  but  a  gorgeous  dream  I 
But  speak  of  forty  coming  years, 
Ah,  long  indeed  that  time  appears  I 
In  nature's  course,  in  forty  more, 
My  earthly  pilgrimage  is  o'er ; 
And  the  green  turf  on  which  I  tread, 
Will  gaily  tpring  above  my  head. 

Beside  roe,  on  her  rocking-chair, 
My  wife  her  needle  plies  with  care, 
And  in  her  ever-cheerful  smiles 
A  charm  abides,  that  quite  beguiles 
The  years  that  have  so  swiftly  sped, 
With  their  unfaltering,  noiseless  tread: 
For  we,  in  mingled  happiness, 
Will  not  the  approach  of  age  confess. 
But  when  our  daughters  we  espy. 
Bounding  with  laughing  cheek  and  eye^ 
Our  bosoms  beat  with  conscious  pride^ 
To  see  them  bloominjp[  by  our  side. 
God  spare  ye,  ^Is,  (or  many  a  day. 
And  ail  our  anxious  love  repay ! 
In  your  fair  growth  we  must  confess 
That  time  our  footsteps  cbsely  press^ 
And  every  added  year,  indeed, 
Seems  to  increase  its  rapid  speed. 

When  o'er  our  vanished  days  we  glancsi 
Far  backward  to  oar  young  romance, 
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And  mom  upon  unnumbered  thinffs, 

That  crowding  come  on  Memory^  win^  { 

Then  varied  thoughts  our  bosoms  gladden, 

And  some  intrude  that  deeply  sadden : 

—  Fond  hopes  in  their  fruition  crushed, 

Beloved  tones,  for  ever  hushed.  — 

We  do  not  erieve  that  being's  day 

Is  fleeting  snadow-like  away ; 

Bat  thans  thee,  Heaven,  our  lengthened  Ii&^ 

Has  passed  in  love,  unmarred  bv  strife ; 

That  sickness,  sorrow,  wo,  ana  care^ 

Have  fallen  so  lightly  to  our  share : 

We  bless  Thee  for  our  daily  bread 

In  plenty  on  our  table  spread ; 

And  Thy  abundance  helps  to  feed 

The  worthy  poor  who  pme  in  need. 

And  thanks,  that  in  our  worldly  way. 

We  have  so  rareiv  stepped  astray. 

But  well  we  should  in  meekness  speak, 

And  pardon  for  transgressions  seek. 

For  oft,  how  strong  soe'er  the  will 

To  follow  good,  we  *ve  chosen  ilL 

The  yonthfol  heart  unwisely  fears 

The  sure  approsch  of  coming  years ; 

Though  cumbered  oft  with  weighty  cares, 

Yet  age  its  burden  lightly  bears. 

Though  July's  scorching  heats  are  done^ 

Yet  blandly  smiles  the  slanting  sun, 

And  sometimes,  in  our  loveljr  clime. 

Till  dark  December's  frosty  time. 

Though  day's  delightful  noon  is  past. 

Yet  mellow  twilight  comes  to  cast 

A  sober  joy,  a  sweet  content, 

Where  virtue  with  repose  is  blent. 

Till,  calmly  on  the  fading  si^ht, 

Mingles  its  latest  ray  with  night.  i.  u 


A  LETTER  FROM  JOHN  WATERS. 

In  my  former  epistle  to  thee,  admired  chronicler,  I  compared  my- 
eelf,  in  the  ingathering  of  intellectual  sweets,  to  that  industrious  and 
unpretending  little  proverb  who  roams  about  amid  the  beautiful  cre- 
ations of  Flora,  extracting  from  objects  which  please  the  eye,  those 
properties  that  delight  the  taste,  and  strengthen  the  heart  of  man. 

Soon  after  having  written  it,  while  reclining  in  my  roundabout 
chair,  and  indulging  in  one  of  those  delicious  phantasies  which  make 
it  to  my  perceptions  a  sort  of  charmed  seat ;  my  thoughts  occupied 
with  flowers,  and  verdant  meads,  arbors  of  honeysuckle,  the  miracu- 
lous aroma  of  vegetable  life,  the  luxuries  of  tropical  climates,  orange 
groves  of  Persia,  the  botanic  gardens  of  Carlsruhe,  the  qualities  of 
bees,  their  government,  habits  of  existence,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
and  every  thing  else  in  the  world ;  —  I  lost  on  a  sudden  the  con'S' 
ficiousness  of  being,  and  then,  a  moment  after,  felt  myself  tranquilly 
and  gradually  contracting,  and  condensing,  diminishing,  and  folding 
up  into  a  small,  small,  very  small  compass  indeed  !  ^-  a  change  came 
over  the  form  of  my  head,  which  was  presently  adorned  with  some- 
thing like  a  proboscis ;  two  diaphanous  wings  issued  from  my  shoul- 
ders ;  antenna  extended  themselves  across  my  chest  and  the  front  of 
my  body ;  my  color  changed  into  a  lustrous  brown ;  I  grew  hairy 
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and  was  armed  with  a  sting ;  —  in  short,  dear  chronicler,  I  found 
myself  in  all  the  sober  certainties  of  waking  existence  converted  in 
reality  into  a  Bee  ! 

Dost  thou  imagine  that  I  was  beyond  measure  dismayed  at  this 
unexpected  metamorphosis  ?  I  was  delighted  !  The  air  is  an  incon- 
ceivably precious  element  to  any  creature  that  is  endowed  with 
wings !  The  window  of  the  apartment  was  open  ;  it  was  a  warm 
sunny  morning  in  this  gay  month  of  June,  and  myriads  of  diversiOed 
sounds,  and  inexhaustible  treasuries  of  varied  and  delicious  perfume, 
that  had  been  altogether  inscrutable  to  my  former  perceptions,  now 
regaled  my  senses  and  filled  my  heart  with  a  fresh  and  unwonted 
joy  1  1  darted  forth  into  the  bright  sunshine  ;  I  performed  a  thou- 
sand antic  gyrations  to  try  my  wings ;  hummed  tune  upon  tune  to 
express  my  raptures ;  and  at  last,  conducted  by  my  unerring  in- 
stincts, found  myself  in  the  middle  of  the  most  beautiful  garden  in 
the  world ! 

Here  I  felt  that  I  had  imperative  duties  to  perform  ;  I  was  master 
of  an  empty  honey-bag,  which  it  was  my  province  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible  to  fill.  I  lost  not  a  moment.  I  plunged  deep  into  the 
bosom  of  a  dewy  honeysuckle ;  rifled  half  a  dozen  carnation  pinks ; 
embraced  an  orange -flower  with  all  the  ardor  of  the  affection  of 
which  it  is  so  beautiful  an  emblem  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  space 
of  time,  had  visited  all  the  prominent  belles  of  the  gay  scene  which 
seemed  spread  forth  for  my  gratification  and  delight.  At  length 
my  bag  became  nearly  full;  my  thirst  for  acquisition  began  to 
be  appeased ;  my  industry  slackened ;  I  felt  like  a  bee  of  for- 
tune and  of  leisure,  and  looked  down  with  an  air  of  complacency 
upon  the  loads  of  farina  that  coated  my  delicate  limbs.  I  grew  fas- 
tidious and  reserved.  I  passed  with  a  slight  glance  the  flowers  which 
I  had  admired  in  the  perspective,  and  amused  myself  with  recalling 
an  air  from  the  opera  of  Don  Giovanni,  which  I  had  learned  in  the 
Jardin  de^  Plantes, 

I  was  suq)ri8ed  to  hear  in  return  a  few  rich  notes  in  a  penseroso 
strain  from  a  neighboring  but  a  retired  part  of  the  garden.  I  directed 
my  flight  thither,  and  found  them  to  proceed  from  a  young  lady  Bee, 
who  was  chassez'ing  round  and  round  a  Moss-Rosebud  that  was  un- 
folding its  charms,  and  seemed  desirous  by  every  art  in  its  power  to 
attract  her  into  a  salute.  At  one  time  she  would  approach  closely  to 
it  with  seeming  ardor,  as  if  fully  determined  to  draw  its  sweets ; 
and  then,  when  on  the  very  verge  of  contact,  would  dart  off  in  sud- 
den caprice,  and  be  lost  from  sight  for  several  minutes ;  anon  she 
would  reappear,  and  diminishing  the  rapidity  of  her  movement  as 
she  approached  the  expectant  flower,  breathe  forth  her  sensations 
in  the  enchanting  cadenza  that  I  have  adverted  to. 

I  floated  gently  upon  a  perfumed  zephyr  toward  her,  admiring  as 
I  approached  a  graceful  sidelong  movement  that  distinguishes  her 
passage  through  the  air,  and  by  which  I  recognized  in  a  moment  one 
whom  I  had  admired  from  her  earliest  youth.  Indeed  Bees,  wearing 
only  the  costume  in  which  heaven  intended  them  to  be  dressed,  and 
undisguised  either  by  cloth  coat-tails  for  the  one  sex,  or  for  the  other 
that  astonishing  conception  which  is  termed  a  bonnet,  are  known  . 
at  a  glance  ;  and  an  impression  once  made  upon  the  heart  by  a  Belle- 
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Bee  in  her  native  cbarms,  is  as  peculiar  as  it  is  delightful  and  inef- 
faceable. I  could  not  therefore  be  mistaken  in  the  happiness  of  my 
fortune  which  had  led  me  thus  unexpectedly  into  the  very  presence 
of  delight.  *  Beautiful  Miella/  said  I,  gazing  at  her  exquisite  per- 
son, *  the  day  wears  off;  and  surrounded  as  thou  art  by  this  profusion 
of  flowers,  thou  hast  yet  apparently  made  no  acquisition  from  them  : 
dost  thou  not  intend  to  bring  to  the  hive  some  evidence  of  thy  indus- 
try and  skill  V  '  Father  Abeillard,'  she  replied,  turning  toward  me 
two  of  the  most  superb  eyes  in  the  world  —  those  of  the  gazelle  at 
Paris  are  I  am  sure  quite  inferior  to  them  —  *  Father  Abeillard'  —  I 
felt  myself  three  swarms  older  at  the  expression,  and  at  the  manner 
in  which  she  suffered  those  eyes  to  rest  in  cold  radiance  upon  me 
while  she' spoke  —  *  it  is  well  enough  for  thee,  to  whom  labor  is  pas- 
time, and  exertion  become  a  habit  of  pleasure  —  well  enough  is  it 
for  thee,  my  father,  to  extract  sweets  from  flowers  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  the  whole  hive  understands  thine  honest  qualities,  and  rewards 
with  animated  praise  thine  assiduity  and  perseverance.  Thou  art  an 
industrious  person,  and  as  such  deservest  well  of  thy  hive  and  thy 
country.  But  alas  !  thou  canst  not  measure  my  sensations  by  thine 
own  !  Industry  is  not  my  peculiar  characteristic,  nor  do  I  wish  that 
it  should  ever  be  accounted  such.  I  do  not  desire  to  return  home 
freighted  like  a  merchant  ship,  nor  to  have  my  person  covered  over 
with  aromatic  dust,  disguising  the  fair  proportions  by  which  it  is  at 
present  thought  to  be  distinguished.  No ;  1  am  a  Bee  of  taste,  a  crea- 
ture of  sentiment,  an  emanation  of  refinement,  born  for  —  bom 
for  —  Father  Abeillard,  what  was  I  particularly  born  fori' 

'  For  the  grace  and  the  embellishment,  rather  than  the  useful  pur- 
poses of  life ;  for  the  charm,  rather  than  the  maintenance  of  society ; 
the  flower  that  adorns  the  capital  of  the  column,  rather  than  the 
plinth  that  sustains  its  base.' 

'  Vastly  well !'  replied  she ;  '  thou  bast  in  part  received  the  idea  that  I 
intended  to  convey  of  the  character  of  my  existence,  and  canst  there- 
fore imagine  in  some  degree  the  fastidiousness  that  governs  me  in 
the  choice  of  flowers.  I  long  for  those  of  Hybla  and  Mount  Hy- 
mettus,  and  the  pensive  shade  that  at  times  spreads  itself  over  my 
countenance  and  manner,  arises  from  the  want  of  correspondence  be- 
tween objects  of  external  circumstance,  and  the  elevated  aspirations 
that  belong  to  my  interior  life.  I  am  at  this  moment  divided  in  my 
disposition  between  the  Moss-Rosebud  that  thou  seest  languishing 
before  me,  and  a  Lobelia  Cardinalis  that  seems  insensible  of  my  ap- 
proach, but  that  decorates  a  distant  meadow  with  an  air  of  sway  that 
attracts  my  fancy.  The  ardent  color  and  grace  of  form  of  that  flower, 
and  the  intrinsic  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  tint  of  this  bud,  alter- 
nately attract  me,  and  both  slightly  tempt  me  to  expatiate  upon  their 
charms  ;  but  there  is  not  gradation  of  hue  enough  in  the  one  to  satisfy 
my  taste,  while  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  entirely  persuade  myself 
that  the  mossy-green  leaves  that  partially  envelope  this  opening  bud« 
and  that  botanists  call  its  calix,  aud  which  to  my  mind  form  one  of  its 
principal  attractions,  can  properly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
flower.  Upon  the  whole  I  think  I  shall  give  up  gardens  altogether. 
There  is  to  my  apprehension  more  beauty  in  the  graceful  combina- 
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tions  of  unadornod  nature,  than  in  all  the  extremity  of  art  vith  which 
eyen  this  garden  is  pranked  and  embellished  : 

'  I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blowi, 
Wbereoz-iips,  and  the  nodding  violet  grows; 
Quite  over-canopied  with  lush  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine ; 
There  sleeps  a  maidenj  sometime  of  the  nigh 


Luil'd  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and 


nicht, 
delight.' 


'  Adieu  :  I  will  hie  me  thither  without  farther  delay.  If  I  should 
be  as  successful  as  I  hope,  I  shall  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  our  hive  as 
early  as  thyself.  Should  I  be  detained,  offer  thy  collection  to  our 
Queen  in  my  name,  and  I  will  reward  thee  when  we  meet,  by  talking 
to  thee  of  the  dreaming  lady.  I  shall  if  I  behold  her  have  more 
pleasure  in  contemplating  her  than  in  any  thing  else  the  bank  can 
yield  —  au  plaisir.' 

Thus  saying,  she  darted  off  with  all  the  velocity  a  being  so  grace- 
ful could  employ;  and  while  I  floated,  poised  in  air,  wondering  at 
the  gift  by  which  some  rare  Intelligences  can  neglect  positive  duties, 
and  yet  attach  us  to  themselves  as  if  they  had  accomplished  every 
relationship  of  life,  a  cruel  boy,  either  to  possess  himself  of  my  honey- 
bag,  or  from  mere  wantoness  of  sport,  threw  his  blue  cap  into  the  air 
with  so  exact  an  aim  as  to  strike  me  on  the  foot  with  its  gilt  tassel, 
and  maim  me,  as  I  thought,  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  In  an  agony  of 
consternation  and  pain,  I  awoke,  and  behold !  every  thing  was  a 
dream,  except  a  twinge  of  rheumatic  gout  in  the  instep  of  my  foot, 
where  Ruber's  charming  work  on  bees  had  fallen  &om  my  hands 

^F>°  '^.  John  Wa««s. 
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'Thkbi  lies  my  realm  1'  —  thus  spake  the  king, 

And  gazed  o'er  hill  and  vale ; 
'There  quiet  reigns  —  the  zephyr's  wing 
Bears  no  complaining  tale. 

'  Yet  ah  I  e'en  in  the  festal  bower, 

What  care  the  monarch  knows  ! 
But  night  comes  on —  her  starry  hour 
Invites  me  to  repose. 

^Oh  starry  sky !  a  golden  scroll 

Thy  shining  canopy ! 
Thy  noiseless  music  thrills  the  soul 
With  heavenly  harmony. 

*My  hair  is  gray,  my  eye  is  dim, 
Rust  covers  helm  and  glaive ; 
I  've  reigned  long  and  well :  ah  when 
Shall  I  rest  me  in  the  grave  1 

'  Oh !  how  1  long  for  thee,  sweet  Rest ! 

And  queenly  Night,  for  thee ! 
With  thv  starry  mantle  on  thy  breast, 
Thy  nill-toned  melody.' 
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TOM    DAVENPORT: 

THB     HUNTSMAN      OF     THB     WI  N  N  X  PI  8  81  00  X  E  . 

Tom  Davenport,  some  forty  years  siDce  known  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  hunters  who  ever  trod  the  wilds  of  the  Winnepisiogee, 
after  a  long  career  of  triumph  in  his  favorite  pursuit,  suddenly  took 
it  into  his  head  that  he  was  haunted  by  the  devil ;  and  possessed 
with  this  singular  idea,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  adversary,  he  one 
morning  crept  softly  from  his  log  cabin  into  a  neighboring  thicket, 
and  hung  himself  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree.  The  trunk  of  that  giant 
old  oak  still  stands  near  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  the  very  limb  upon 
which  poor  Tom  suspended  himself,  to  elude  the  grasp  of  his  pur- 
suer, is  pointed  out  to  the  curious  traveller.  The  story  of  Tom 
Davenport  is  in  some  respects  a  sad  one,  but  it  is  briefly  told. 

From  boyhood,  Tom  had  been  accustomed  to  hunting,  and  was 
more  familiar  with  his  trap  and  gun,  than  with  books  or  schools.  He 
had  scarcely  seen  more  than  a  single  book  in  the  log  hut  of  his  father, 
and  that  was  wrapped  up  in  a  neat  covering  of  patch-work,  having 
an  emblem  of  the  cross  worked  in  its  centre,  and  carefully  laid  upon 
a  shelf.  Morning  and  evening,  as  his  parents  read  from  its  pages, 
and  afterward  knelt  to  their  devotions,  Tom  knelt  with  them,  scarcely 
realizing  the  sanctity  of  the  rite ;  and  in  the  restlessness  of  bis 
imagination,  thinking  of  almost  every  thing  but  the  humble  and 
penitent  prayers,  which  ascended  from  hearts  long  since  weaned  from 
the  vanities  of  the  world. 

Tom  was  not  absolutely  vicious,  but  he  was  wayward ;  restless 
whenever  called  to  his  task  in  the  field,  and  panting  only  for  the  wild 
forest,  or  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake.  His  soul  burned  with  a  pas- 
sion for  lake  and  woodland  scenery,  and  he  was  happy  no  where  else. 
When  not  restrained,  he  would  be  off,  while  yet  the  stars  were  bright 
in  the  dome  above,  as  the  first  faint  rays  of  the  coming  day  would 
pencil  the  curtains  of  the  east ;  and  roaming  from  coveit  to  covert,  in 
the  forest,  or  from  inlet  to  inlet  along  the  picturesque  shores  of  the 
lake,  he  would  remain  until  the  same  stars,  bright  and  immoveable, 
again  twinkled  in  the  canopy  of  night 

It  is  easily  to  be  seen,  that  a  passion  so  absorbing  unfitted  Tom  for 
any  other  pursuit  than  that  of  a  hunter.  Born  near  the  lake,  and 
having  spent  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life  in  the  little  clearing  of  his 
father,  whose  log  cabin  was  for  years  the  only  human  habitation  within 
a  circuit  of  ten  miles,  Tom  had  in  infancy  received  impressions, 
which,  as  he  grew  up,  ripened  into  a  passion.  He  had  seen  his  father, 
when  the  ^mily  stock  of  venison  or  salmon  had  diminished,  go  forth 
with  his  rifle  or  his  rod,  and  had  seen  how  unerringly  he  supplied 
their  wants.  He  had  gone  with  his  father  on  some  of  these  expedi- 
tions, at  first  carrying  his  pouch  and  fiask,  or  box  of  bait ;  then  fishing 
himself  for  the  spotted  salmon,  and  at  last  trying  his  tiny  hand  at  the 
rusty  trigger.  Tom  on  these  occasions  was  invariably  in  luck,  and 
scarcely  ever  threw  out  the  line  from  the  canoe,  but  it  was  straight- 
way hooked  in  the  gills  of  a  trout,  or  poised  the  rifie  over  his  father's 
knee,  but  the  shot  took  e&ct  in  the  heart  of  his  intended  victim.    Of 
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course  his  father  was  gratified  at  these  instances  of  Tom's  success, 
in  the  begionin?  of  his  career,  and  whenever  a  chance  wayfarer 
stopped  at  the  dwelling,  he  was  usually  enlightened  with  the  full 
history  of  Tom's  juvenile  exploits.  Tom  was  of  course  delighted  ; 
and  from  day  to  day,  as  he  grew  older  and  bolder,  and  more  expe- 
rienced, he  became  more  and  more  determined  that  he  would  lead 
the  life  of  a  hunter,  and  none  other. 

Things  went  on  well  enough,  until  Tom  had  attained  to  the  age  of 
fifteen,  when  his  labor  and  exertions  were  beginning  to  be  matters 
of  some  importance  to  his  father  upon  his  little  farm.  Tom,  he  had 
observed  with  regret,  had  exhibited  no  particular  fondness  for  labor, 
and  would  much  rather  watch  the  movements  of  the  gray  squirrels 
that  were  skipping  about  in  the  edge  of  the  forest,  than  hoe  potatoes ; 
and  in  this  sort  of  indifference  to  agricultural  life,  the  young  man  had 
in  fact  grown  up  in  almost  entire  ignorance  of  the  fii-st  great  employ- 
ment of  man.  Tom  knew  how  to  snare  a  partridge  ;  could  bring 
down  two  wild  geese  at  a  shot,  with  his  old  double-barrelled  gun,  as 
they  wheeled  in  grand  circle  upward  from  the  adjoining  lake ; 
he  could  plant  the  ball  in  the  heart  of  the  panther  or  the  bear  that 
growled  in  the  thicket ;  and  in  sunshine  or  rain,  in  summer  or  winter, 
whenever  Tom  wanted  a  salmon,  his  hook  could  always  find  one. 
But  as  to  hoeing  potatoes,  weeding  com,  or  chopping  wood  at  the 
door,  Tom  said, '  he  did  n't  know  how,  and  did  n't  believe  he  could 
ever  learn.' 

The  old  man  would  shake  his  head,  and  grumble  as  loudly  in  his 
vexation  as  a  christian  man  should,  at  Tom's  incorrigible  idleness, 
as  he  called  it ;  and  his  mother  scolded  and  fretted  away  at  him  as  a 
'  good-for-nothing  lazy  lout,'  for  fixing  his  fish-lines,  and  scouring  his 
gun  of  a  morning,  while  his  father  was  taking  care  of  the  cows,  or 
chopping  wood  at  the  door.  Tom  was  sensible  that  he  was  in  fault ; 
and  being  so,  generally  refrained  from  improper  replies  to  the  re- 
proofs he  so  well  merited ;  resolving  in  his  own  mind,  on  such  occa- 
sions, to  make  ample  amends  by  bringing  in  daily  as  much  in  value 
of  '  the  products  of  the  forest  and  fisheries,'  as  should  equal  his 
father's  gains  at  the  plough.  Tom,  you  see,  was  a  political  econo- 
mist, though  he  knew  no  more  about  that  than  he  did  about  chopping 
wood ;  and  both,  in  his  eyes,  were  decidedly  vulgar  employments, 
compared  to  hunting  and  fishing. 

One  morning,  after  having  received  a  rather  severe  reproof  from 
his  parents  for  neglecting  to  milk  the  cows  before  sunrise  ;  a  custom 
which  old  dairy  wives  say  should  never  be  neglected,  if  you  would 
have  good  wholesome  milk  ;  Tom  gathered  up  his  bunting  and  fishing 
gear,  and  hurried  off  into  the  forest.  It  was  at  quite  an  early  hour. 
The  tinkling  of  the  cow-bell,  as  his  father*s  cattle,  let  lottse  into  the 
woods,  were  wending  their  way  to  the  cool  margin  of  the  lake,  came 
to  his  ears  with  rather  a  mournful  cadence.  He  sat  down  beneath  a 
giant  oak,  and  resting  his  head  upon  his  hand,  reclined  upon  the  car- 
pet of  grass.  He  thought  over  his  own  conduct,  and  course  of  life  ; 
his  inertness  in  all  the  usual  plodding  pursuits  of  husbandry ;  and 
the  abundant  cause  his  good  father  and  mother  had  for  their  vexation. 
Tom  was  in  a  fair  way  to  repentance,  and  might  possibly  have  become 
an  altered  man ;  but  just  at  that  moment,  his  eye  caught  a  glimpse 
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of  a  beautiful  fawn,  which  had  apparently  strayed  away  from  its  dara, 
and  was  quietly  feeding  upon  the  tender  sprouts  that  had  sprung  up 
near  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The  beautiful  animal,  unconscious  of 
danger,  looked  out  upon  the  quiet  lake,  and  up  into  the  forest,  and  fed 
on,  while  the  deadly  rifle  was  silently  charged,  the  ball  sent  home,  and 
the  priming  dropped  carefully  beneath  the  flint.  Tom,  scarcely 
breathing,  crawled  softly  behind  the  huge  trunk  of  the  oak.  and  was 
watching  to  get  sight  of  the  fawn  through  a  little  opening  in  the 
bushes,  where  she  would,  in  a  few  moments,  come  within  range  of  his 
rifle.  He  waited  patiently  for  a  moment.  The  young  deer  stood  a 
fair  mark  for  his  never-failing  rifle  ;  and  he  was  raising  it  to  meet 
the  line  of  vision  marked  by  his  eye,  when,  crash !  down  came  a 
huge  dry  branch  of  the  old  oak,  knocking  the  gun  from  his  hand, 
and  almost  stunning  him  with  the  blow. 

'  Hold  !'  on  the  instant,  exclaimed  a  hoarse  voice,  near  him  :  *  strike 
not  the  spotted  fawn,  or  the  curse  of  Chocoma  be  upon  you  !* 

Before  Tom  Davenport  could  recover  his  bewihlered  senses,  the 
fawn  had  bounded  far  back  into  the  forest,  and  when  at  last  he  got 
upon  his  feet,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  old  solitary  Indian,  who 
was  known  to  live  upon  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Winnepissiogee,  he 
was  just  passing  round  a  point  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  lake,  still 
waving  one  hand  menacingly,  as  with  the  other  he  guided  his  birchen 
canoe  through  the  limpid  waters. 

*  By  heavens  !'  said  the  hunter  to  himself,  as  he  gathered  up  his 
rifle,  '  this  is  a  strange  adventure.  What !  the  flint  is  clear  gone,  I 
see,  and  —  by  all  the  devils  in  hell !  the  lock,  too,  is  broken  !  Blast 
the  'cussed  old  imp !  What  shall  I  do  ?  What  offering  shall  I 
now  carry  home  ?     I  Ml  try  for  a  six-pounder  in  the  wizard's  cove.' 

Tom  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  lake,  and  gathering  up 
his  Ashing  gear,  and  depositing  it  with  his  broken  rifle  in  the  bottom 
of  the  log  canoe,  fastened  to  a  birch  tree  which  bent  over  the  margin, 
he  pushed  his  boat  from  the  shore,  and  was  soon  paddling  silently 
over  the  smooth  waters  in  the  direction  of  the  wizard's  cove.  This 
cove  was  a  deep  indentation  of  the  lake  into  the  shore,  with  a  sort 
of  natural  gulf  beyond,  full  of  dark  alders,  through  which  a  small 
brook  came  from  the  distant  hills,  creeping  lazily  into  the  lake.  The 
shores  on  either  hand  were  steep,  and  on  the  eastern  or  left  side, 
rocky  and  precipitous.  The  water  was  deep  and  clear,  and  in  this 
still  retreat,  Tom  remembered  that  he  had  caught  finer  trout  than  at 
any  other  spot  upon  the  lake.  No  stray  sun-beam  had  ever  found 
its  way  down  into  this  narrow  glen,  revealing  to  the  finny  tribes 
below  the  snares  prepared  for  them  by  the  dexterous  angler.  At  high 
noon,  as  well  as  at  night,  the  deep  shadows  of  the  clifl*liung  over  the 
quiet  waters.  ' 

Tom  brought  his  canoe  to  rest,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  cove, 
and  proceeded  with  his  sport.  He  was  entirely  successful,  and  was 
taking  up  his  paddles  in  order  to  return,  when  a  hoarse  laugh  echoed 
from  rock  to  rock  above  him,  dying  away  in  the  distance  upon  the 
waters;  Startled  by  the  sound,  and  looking  upward,  he  saw  the  same 
old  Indian,  whom  he  had  before  encountered  under  the  oak,  carelessly 
swinging  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice.  As  quick  as  thought, 
he  raised  his  rifle  to  bring  him  down,  forgetting  that  he  had  neither 
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lock  nor  flint,  and  that  the  savage  was  for  the  present  beyond  his 
reach  :  of  all  this  the  Indian  showed  that  he  was  conscious,  by  laugh- 
ing immoderately  at  Tom  Davenport's  discomfiture.  At  last  he  said  : 

'  Let  the  Englishman  keep  his  powder,  till  the  Mohawk  comes! 
The  son  of  Cbocoma  is  his  friend.  But  rememher  !  Strike  not  the 
spotted  fawn !' 

Tom  was  not  terrified ;  but  he  was  naturally  superstitious,  and  the 
mysterious  appearance  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  that  cliff,  of  the  old 
sagamore,  whom  but  a  short  time  before  he  had  seen  pass  round  a 
point  in  the  lake  more  than  a  mile  distant,  puzzled  him  exceedingly. 
The  singular  fall  of  the  branch  of  the  old  oak,  and  the  mysterious 
warning  now  again  repeated,  were  also  circumstances  that  added  not 
a  little  to  his  embarrassment  In  a  somewhat  confused  state  of 
mind,  Tom  returned  home,  in  season  to  provide  the  means  of  a  dainty 
dinner,  and  as  the  father  craved  a  blessing  over  that  happy  meal,  all 
thoughts  of  the  little  vexations  of  the  morning  vanished  like  dew 
before  the  sun. 

The  old  man  complimented  Tom  on  his  good  luck,  and  his  mother 
declared  that  'Thomas  was  good  for  samethiftg — for  fishing  and 
hunting,  if  nothing  else  —  and  she  guessed,  after  all,  that  Thomas 
would  contrive  to  get  an  honest  living  somehow,  and  that  was  all  any 
of  us  wanted.'  Tom  prudently  kept  his  morning  adventures  to  him- 
self. He  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  them,  and  would  not  alarm 
his  father  or  mother  by  the  recital.  He  got  his  rifle  mended,  and  in 
a  few  days  was  again  as  successful  as  ever  in  his  favorite  employ- 
ment. 

Years  passed  on.  His  ardor  never  abated  in  the  pursuit ;  on  the 
contrary,  his  appetite  for  hunting  seemed  to  grow  with  what  it  fed 
on.  His  fame  as  a  hunter  was  circulated  far  and  wide;  and  parties 
of  pleasure  came  up  from  Portsmouth  and  Dover  to  join  him  in  his 
hunting  and  fishing  expeditions.  By  degrees,  the  forest  melted 
away  before  the  axe  of  the  husbandman,  and  smiling  villages  now 
occupy  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  pioneers.  Until  the  last  deer  was 
seen  stalking  in  the  wilds  about  Wmnepisiogee,  Tom  Davenport  had 
a  regular  hunt  weekly.  He  had  now  become  a  tavern-keeper.  Roads 
leading  to  Pequawkett  had  been  opened  near  his  dwelling,  and  Tom 
grew  wealthy  without  labor,  and  was  himself  in  due  time  one  of  the 
best  customers  be  had  at  the  bar.  A  few  years  of  diligent  practice 
confirmed  bis  habits.  He  was  still,  however,  the  best  fisheiman  upon 
the  lakes  ;  and  was  wont,  when  a  little  exhilarated,  to  take  his  old 
rifle  with  him,  in  the  hope  of  encountering  some  straggler  from 
the  wilds. 

Twenty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  old  Indian  had  been  seen  ; 
and  scarcely  a  deer  had  been  noticed  in  the  neighborhood  for  half 
that  period,  when  one  day  as  Tom  was  returning  from  the  wizard's 
cove,  well  laden  with  trout  and  whiskey,  he  saw  at  a  distance  on  the 
shore  a  plump  deer  drinking  of  the  waters  of  the  lake.  He  raised 
his  rifle,  and  in  the  next  moment  the  spotted  fawn  lay  weltering  in 
blood.  The  thought  of  Chocoroa's  curse,  bringing  sickness  upon  every 
living  thing  he  possessed,  and  poisoning  the  fountains  and  the  lake, 
rushed  at  once  upon  his  thoughts  ;  and,  excited  as  he  was  by  the 
strong  stimulus  in  which  he  had  indulged  so  long,  he  became  from 
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that  moment  possessed  with  the  horrid  belief  that  he  was  haunted 
by  the  devil,  because  he  had  killed  the  spotted  fawn,  the  favorite 
deer  of  Chocoma.  No  persuasion  could  alter  this  belief.  He  was 
in  an  agony  of  distress  and  terror.  The  warning  of  the  old  chief 
was  ever  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  the  death-throes  of  the  spotted 
fawn  continually  present  to  his  frenzied  imagination.  He  was 
harmless  toward  others  ;  and  no  one  of  his  friends  supposed  that  he 
meditated  any  violence  toward  himself.  He  had  indeed  been  often 
heard  to  say  that  he  could  not  escape  the  snares  of  the  devil  on 
earth  ;  but  his  incoherent  ravings  Were  regarded  as  the  necessary  re- 
sults of  the  intemperate  habits  he  had  so  long  indulged. 

On  a  chill  morning  in  October,  just  twenty-six  years  from  the  date 
of  his  adventure  with  the  swarthy  son  of  Chocoma  under  the  oak,  the 
lifeless  body  of  Tom  Davenport  was  found  suspended  from  a  limb 
of  that  identical  old  tree.  He  had  made  his  exit  from  *  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil,'  in  the  manner  already  related.  j.  b.  m. 


BLESS      THEE. 


Bv  M.  B.  HBMarr. 


I. 

I  MAY  not  break  the  potent  spell 

Thy  beauty  wove  around  me, 
Till  time  shall  looae  the  silver  cord 

That  long  to  earth  hath  bound  me. 
I  see  thee  smile  on  loftier  ones, 

And  prouder  ones  caress  thee ; 
Yet  when  my  lips  would  ope  to  curse, 

They  only  ope  to  bless  thee ! 

II. 

A  storm  toss*d  bark  on  ocean  wide^ 

No  guiding  hand  to  steer  me; 
I  rode  upon  Uie  darkling  tide, 

No  onward  hope  to  cheer  me : 
Till  thou,  thefisir  and  radiant  light, 

With  true  and  holy  seeming, 
High  o'er  the  drear  and  lonely  waste 

Wert  like  a  beacon  gleaming. 

Iff. 

The  one,  one  star  upon  my  sky, 

That  moment  of  revealmg, 
Flashed  like  a  meteor  forth  —  the  vase 

In  deeper  eloom  concealing. 
Yet  bless'd  I  the  inconstant  light, 

That  pointed,  winle  receding, 
Where  wildly  o*er  the  midnignt  wave 

My  imcbeckM  prow  was  speeding. 

IV. 

One  memory  round  me,  every  wheie, 

One  task  m  silence  set  me  — 
The  ever,  ever  thinking  on, 

And  striving  to  forget  thee  1 
And  though  for  aye  the  goading  thought 

To  madness  doth  oppress  me, 
I  may  not  curse —  I  cannot  hate — 

My  heart  stiU  whispers,  *  blese  thee  V 
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SKETCHES  OF  A  TRIP  TO  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 


IT     R.     R.     ICROOLCRArr. 


The  sand  dunes  and  coast  diluvions  generally,  of  Lake  Superior, 
form  a  most  interesting  field  of  study.  And  not  less  so  ate  its  sand- 
stones, vertical  and  level  \  its  granwackes,  some  of  which  are  une- 
qualled for  magnificent  display  of  scenery,*  its  trap-rocks  and  well- 
filled  amygdaloids.  And  finally,  its  sienites  and  sienitic  granites ;  its 
quartz  rock,  hornblende  rock,  and  serpentine  ;  large  portions  of  which 
confer  upon  its  shores  an  Alpine  character,  which  is  wholly  wanting 
in  the  other  series  of  the  upper  lakes.  Limestone,  so  abundant  in 
other  parts  of  the  western  world,  seems  to  have  been  studiously 
excluded  from  its  formations  by  the  hand  of  Nature ;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  crystallized  calc-spar  in  the  amygdaloids,  it  might  be 
safely  asserted  that  there  was  no  carbonic  acid  in  the  region. 

Geology  has  yet  much  to  do,  in  shaking  off  local  theories,  and  wire- 
drawn systems,  notwithstanding  the  great  advances  it  has  made  in 
our  day.  While  the  study  of  organic  remains  has  completely  over- 
turned the  old  systems,  and  set  up  the  new,  giving  it  to  a  large  extent 
the  character  of  an  exact  science,  the  exactitude,  it  must  be  ohserved, 
has  been  rather  in  the  observation  and  description  of  facts,  than  in 
the  final  deductions  which  have  been  drawn  from  them.  There  is 
not  evidence  enough  to  produce  complete  satisfaction  with  any 
existing  theory,  as  a  whole  system.  While  the  modem  history  of  the 
science  has  abounded  with  rich  stores  of  exact  and  shining  facts,  the 
theory  of  their  application,  if  closely  scrutinized,  will  be  found  to 
have  rather  grown  worse,  than  better.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  any 
theory  which  runs  counter  to  the  Mosaic  order  of  the  introduction 
of  the  organic  and  inorganic  classes,  will  be  found  capable  of  stand- 
ing the  test  of  truth  and  future  observation.  It  is  not  enough  that 
organic  fibre  and  structure,  in  all  their  forms,  should  be  proved  by 
their  impressions,  or  *  remains'  in  existing  rocks,  to  have  been  created 
in  their  declared  order,  but  the  whole  fabric  of  natural  philosophy 
must  contribute  its  concurrent  proofs.  It  cannot  be  admitted  that 
light  was  created  out  of  its  order,  any  more  than  that  earth  or  vege- 
table fibre  were.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  true  philosophy, 
which  furnishes  a  class  of  deductions  contrary  in  any  thing  to  the 
maxims  of  revelation.  It  is  this  fact  which  forms  the  difiSculty  in 
admitting  Buckland's  amended  theory ;  for  while  he  sets  out  to  prove, 
and  does  most  triumphantly  attain  the  object,  that  wisdom,  and  power, 
and  benevolence,  are  shown  in  animal  organization,  yet  all  his 
splendid  array  of  facts  is  used  to  sustain  his  main  postulate,  that  the 
earth,  and  its  great  element  light,  and  all  the  monstrous  forms  of 
animal  life,  were  created  ages  before  the  Mosaical  n'^ipM';}^,  or  begin- 
ning. Neither  do  we  regard  the  theory  of  Professor  Silliman 
sound,  that  the  Qi*^,  or  day,  of  which  the  prophet  speaks,  was  a  cen- 

*  As  at  Presque  Isle  River,  west  of  the  Ontonagon. 
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tury,  or  any  other  extended  period  of  time ;  and  not,  as  the  plain 
sense  is,  the  measure  of  one  revolution  of  the  globe  on  its  axis,  or 
twenty-four  hours.  For  although  the  term  is  variously  employed  in 
subsequent  passages  of  the  scripture  histoiy,  yet  the  context  denotes 
clearly  the  occasion  of  its  general  application,  while  the  same  rule 
shows  that  it  is  always  specifically  employed  to  denote  the  time  of  a 
modem  astronomical  day.  Beside,  Moses  and  his  people  had,  at  the 
time  he  wrote,  used  the  word  yom  for  day,  during  centuries,  and  there 
is  no  probability  that  he  did,  or  intended  to,  introduce  in  his  account 
of  the  creation,  this  word  in  any  other  save  the  common  acceptation. 

Geology  has  always  overlooked  the  fact,  that  the  creation  of  the 
world  was  a  mtracZ«,  extraordinary  powers  having  been  communicated 
to  all  the  elements  to  compass  the  divine  will.  There  is  no  necessity, 
therefore,  for  the  chemical  or  philosophical  objection,  that  the  water 
of  crystallization  could  not  be  got  rid  of  in  so  limited  a  period,  and 
6trata  become  duly  consolidated,  and  often  repeated  in  the  manner 
we  find  them.  These  are  the  objections  of  a  Jinite  mind,  which, 
having  observed  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  created  matter,  deny  to  it  any  other  powers  during  the  pri- 
mary act  of  its  creation.  So  far  from  the  brevity  of  the  period's  con- 
stituting a  ground  of  objection  on  this  head,  it  would  rather  appear 
to  call  for  admiration,  that  Omnipotent  Power  should  have  elected  to 
extend  the  order  of  the  physical  organization  of  the  globe  through- 
out the  multiplied  mystical  number  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
hours. 

With  respect  to  the  monstrous  forms  of  organic  life,  both  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  dry  land,  which  form  so  brilliant  a  portion  of  modem 
descriptive  geology,  it  is  believed  that  the  first  sixteen  centuries  ailer 
the  creation  was  the  true  epoch  of  their  existence,  destruction,  and 
embedment.  During  this  period,  the  human  race  were  comparatively 
low  in  the  numerical  scale  of  population,  and  limited  in  position. 
The  waste  parts  of  the  earth,  both  land  and  sea,  would  afford  a  suitable 
theatre  for  these  animals,  of  extraordinary  strength  and  power,  to 
range,  and  to  devour  each  other.  And  when  the  deluge  came,  it  ex- 
tinguished the  whole  of  these  gigantic  classes  of  fishes  and  quadru- 
peds, and  swept  their  remains  into  the  tertiary  and  diluvial  beds, 
where  they  are  now  found. 

The  power  and  effect  of  the  deluge  cannot  be  measured  by  any 
thing  we  know,  or  have  experienced,  of  tempests  and  floods.  Added 
to  all  the  natural  energies  of  elementary  and  concrete  matter,  it  was 
a  divine  expression  of  vengeance,  and  like  its  prototype,  the  creation, 
a  miracle.  Nothing  less  could  bring  into  play  the  mighty  powers 
which  caused  the  earth,  'standing  out  of  the  water,  and  in  the  water/ 
to  perish.* 

Of  the  power  and  universality  of  this  revolution,  perhaps  no  part 
of  the  world  affords  stronger  proofs  than  North  America.  It  left  its 
huge  deposites  of  newer  brocciated  sand-stone  on  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  Catskills.  It  buried  the  bones  of  the  mastadon  and  other 
species,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson,  the  Unjigah,  and  the  Mississippi, 
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in  the  tertiary  plains  of  New-Jersey,  and  in  the  blue  clays  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia.  It  filled  with  diluvial  strata  the  pre-existing 
limestone  caverns  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  It  impressed  upon  the 
great  chain  of  American  lakes  their  peculiar  configuration,  and  con- 
summated their  wide-spread  connection,  and  their  grand  out-burst 
at  Niagara.  And  its  recedine  waters  carried  over  the  land,  in  a  gene- 
ral direction  toward  the  south-west,  deflected  a  little  bv  lateral  val- 
leys, the  great  erratic  block-group,  extending  firom  Baffin's  Bay  and 
the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  Mexican  Gulf. 


MOMSBK    X. 

In  the  course  of  our  homeward  journey,  we  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  be  out  on  the  lake  by  night,  and  travelled  in  one  instance 
till  one  o'clock,  which  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  north- 
em  starry  hemisphere.  Never  did  we  more  fully  realize  the  truth 
and  graphic  beauty  of  the  nineteenth  psalm,  nor  gaze  with  more 
profound  admiration  on  '  the  glorious  firmament  on  high.'  We  had 
occasion  to  remark  that  few  clear  evenings  are  without  the  pheno- 
mena of  shooting  stars,  although  the  ordinary  number  is  probably 
less  than  a  casual  notice  would  indicate.  Having  in  my  reading- 
basket  the  number  of  Silliman's  Journal  which  mentions  the  probable 
periodical  recurrence  of  a  meteoric  shower,  as  it  is  termed,  on  the 
night  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  August,  I  determined  to  notice  the 
heavens  that  night.  But  the  atmosphere  became  dark  and  overcast 
before  we  encamped,  and  rain  set  in  soon  after,  which  precluded  all 
observation  above  the  nether  clouds. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  at  midnight,  the  aurora  borealis  exhibited 
a  magnificent  and  singular  display.  A  segment  of  a  circle,  of  unva- 
ried blackness,  based  itself  on  the  northern  horizon,  above  which 
luminous  blunt  points  of  light  shot  up  perpendicularly,  and  not  in  a 
divergent  manner.  The  same  phenomenon  was  repeated  while  we 
were  at  St.  Mary's,  on  the  night  of  the  2l8t  of  the  same  month. 

Having  in  our  crew  several  intelligent  Odjibwas,  the  occasion  of 
these  night  journeys  was  taken  to  question  them  on  several  points 
involving  their  astronomical  knowledge  and  opinions.  Their  year 
consists  of  twelve  moons.  The  moon  is  called  ni^ht-sun.  The  phe- 
nomenon at  which  we  had  looked,  they  call  dancing  ghosts,  and  the 
milky  way,  the  path  of  the  dead.  It  is  evident  they  believe  the  earth 
to  be  a  globe  and  not  a  plain,  a  fact  I  had  before  noticed  in  their 
hieroglyphic  drawings.  They  distinguish  the  fixed  planets,  and  have 
names  for  a  great  number  of  the  stars,  and  groups  of  stars.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Ursa  Major  is  called  the  bear,  and  Venus  the  morning 
star.  The  north  star  bears  the  same  name.  The  group  of  the 
plough  is  called  Fisher-stars.  Many  of  the  names  evince  the  popu- 
lar belief  in  transformations,  and  the  topic  is  replete  with  amuse- 
ment. A  far  greater  familiarity  with  the  subject  is  evinced  than  is 
generally  supposed  to  exist,  but  not  greater  than  might  be  anticipated, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  so  great  a  portion  of  their  time  is  passed 
under  the  open  heavens. 
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MOMBBft    XI. 

Pariiitm  lilamd* 


On  quitting  Whitefish  Point,  the  wind  served  for  crossing  the  lake 
to  this  seldom-visited,  green,  woody,  romaritic  island,  and  we  reached 
a  little  cove  at  its  southern  extremity,  in  peifect  safety.  It  is  based 
on  the  red  sandstone  formation,  is  quite  level,  and  chiefly  covered 
with  iir.  Being  here  in  view  of  the  two  prominent  capes  which 
form  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  the  occasion  is  taken  to  advert  to  a  few 
traits  in  its  natural  history,  or  geography,  which  have  not  before  been 
noticed. 

Copious  incrustations  of  crude  salts  of  alum  were  observed  on  the 
precipitous  face  of  the  Pictured  Rocks,  a  short  distance  west  of  the 
great  cavern  at  Le  Portail,  These  incrustations  are  so  elevated,  that 
it  seemed  impossible  for  some  time  to  obtain  specimens.  The  men 
standing  in  tne  boat  at  the  base  of  the  rock  could  not  reach  them 
with  an  oar.  I  requested  one  of  them  to  fire  into  the  effloresced 
mass  with  ball,  and  afterward  with  shot,  which  detached  and  brought 
down  a  sufficient  quantity. 

It  was  thought  this  line  of  rocky  coast  would  afford  an  eligible 
point  for  determining  the  periodical  rise  of  water  in  the  lake  within 
late  years.  The  result  of  the  examination,  both  here  and  at  other 
points,  must,  however,  necessarily  be  imprecise,  until  an  accurate 
rock-gauge  is  appealed  to.  I  could  not  satisfy  myself,  from  the  most 
careful  examination,  that  the  rise  of  water,  from  1832  to  the  present 
time,  has  exceeded  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches.  Indeed,  it  was 
decidedly  less  than  had  been  anticipated.  As  this  is  far  below  the 
observed  rise  in  Huron,  Michigan,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  it  may  be  in- 
quired, whether  the  cause  of  the  periodical  ebb  has  been  less  con- 
stant or  efficacious  iu  its  operation  here,  than  it  has  in  the  other  lakes  1 
This  may  well  be  doubted.  It  is  believed  the  annual  decrease  of^ 
solar  heat,  and  the  contemporaneous  annual  fall  of  water,  have  been 
as  operative  here  as  elsewhere.  And  it  is  probable  the  increased  area 
of  the  lake  alone  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  striking  diffi^rence.,  The 
rise  of  Ontario,  for  instance,  is  stated  to  have  been  a  fraction  over  six 
feet.  If  it  be  estimated  that  Superior  is  six  times  its  area,  and  the 
causes  equal  in  their  operation,  but  twelve  inches  should  be  noticed 
here,  which  is  in  fact  the  precise  observation.  No  estimate  has  how- 
ever been  made  of  the  comparative  area,  for  which  we  have  in  fact 
no  accurate  data. 

Fuller  opportunities  of  examining  the  geological  structure  of  the 
sand  dunes  were  had  than  on  previous  occasions.  They  are  deci- 
dedly diluvial,  and  consist  of  alternate  strata  of  clay,  loam,  and 
pebbles,  with  a  comparatively  few  large  boulders,  and  a  top  stratum 
of  sand.  This  structure  explains  the  cause  of  their  stability,  preci- 
sion of  outline,  and  the  remarkable  parallelism  of  their  summit  lines. 
The  sand  is  acted  on  by  the  winds,  and  being  thus  cast  over  the  brow 
of  the  diluvial  clifis,  forms  a  loose  envelope,  and  gives  them  their 
peculiarly  and  aspect.  Among  the  strata  showing  themselves  at  the 
eastern  termination  of  these  sandy  eminences,  are  extensive  beds  of 
peat,  both  fibrous  and  compact. 

The  volcanic  substance  called  trachyte  in  Europe,  I  have  never 
seen,  but  from  its  description^  it  is  abundant  in  rolled  masses  along 
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these  shores,  together  with  melted  feldspars,  slates,  and  other  vitre- 
ous pebble-stones  and  boulders,  indicating  former  volcanic  action  in 
the  region. 

It  has  formed  no  part  pf  the  object  of  these  sketches  to  put  down 
a  regular  succession  of  diurnal  events,  which,  though  always  import- 
ant to  the  party,  might  afford  very  little  to  interest  the  reader. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed,  which  did  not  afford  its  share  of  little  inci- 
dents, agreeable  or  disagreeable,  which  usually  go  to  swell  the  bulk 
of  modem  narrations  of  travel,  without  however  uniformly  adding 
much  to  the  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  or  the  sources  of  literary 
pleasure.  Nor  were  there  wanting  scenes  and  subjects  well  worthy 
of  the  notice  that  has  been  denied  them.  More  than  once  on  the  trip 
has  the  wish  been  expressed,  that  the  author  of  '  A  Winter  in  the 
West,'  or  *  First  Impressions  of  Europe,'  had  been  present,  to 
seize  the  living  traits  of  the  landscape,  or  that  these  far-off  realities 
in  American  scenery  had  fallen  under  the  Doric  pen  of  the  great 
DiEDERicH  tiimself.  Confident  I  am  that  the  region  constitutes  a 
store  of  rich  materials  for  the  pen  and  pencil  of  the  future  tourist, 
and  it  is  one  which,  it  may  be  anticipated,  will  ere  long  be  displayed 
in  its  most  attractive  colors. 


MUMBBR    XII. 

MickUmmekmse, 


We  descended  the  falls,  or  Sault  of  St  Mary's,  in  our  boat,  with 
all  its  fixtures  standing,  and  came  out  of  the  foaming  billows  at  its 
foot,  under  the  enlivening  influences  of  the  Canadian  boat-song. 
After  a  few  days'  rest  at  this  ancient  point  of  French  settlement, 
(a.  d.,  1678,)  we  continued  our  descent  of  the  stream  to  Lake 
Huron,  having  gone  through  the  rocky  and  romantic  pass  of  the 
Montreal  Channel.  We  then  visited  the  thriving  Indian  village  of 
Portagunissee,  and  the  shores  of  Drummond  Island,  so  noted  for  their 
organic  remains,  and  returned  to  the  island  of  islands,  ilftcAt'ZtmacA'tiuzc, 
after  an  absence  not  exceeding  a  month,  improved  in  health,  and 
exhilarated  in  spirits,  by  the  remembrance  of  scenes  and  situations 
of  the  most  pleasing  description.  And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  I  tender 
you  my  regards,  and  remain,  with  every  wish  for  your  editorial  and 
personal  prosperity,  your  obedient  servant,  Hbuky  r.  Schoolcratt. 


avarice:    a   contrast. 

Pals  Avarice,  in  vulear  minds, 
Ambition's  place  aoth  hold, 

And  as  the  tyrant's  bane  is  steel, 
The  miser's  curse  is  gold. 

The  tyrant  at  the  banquet  sits 
Beneath  a  falling  sword ; 

The  miser  amid  plenty  starves  — 
His  only  feast,  his  hoard. 

Both  make  that  costly  sacrifice 
Unto  the  means,  of  ends  ; 

Beth  start  alike  to  gain  a  good 
That  neither  comprehenoe. 
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CAIN     TO     ADA. 


in. 


The  curse  is  strong  upon  me, 
The  brand  hath  scorch'd  my  brow  i 

Each  living  thing  doth  shun  me, 
Each  living  thing  ~  but  thou ! 


II. 


To  cool  mf  parched  lip's  fever 
1  seek  the  mountain  flood  — 

When  lo !  the  sparkling  river 
Assumes  the  hue  of  blood  I 


O'er  earth  'tis  mine  to  wander. 

Nor  know  again  a  home : 
And  hark!  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder 

Speaks  of  a  wrath  to  come ! 


IV. 


Yet  thou,  true  heart !  art  near  me, 

Star  of  a  hopeless  life, 
Still  shining  forth  to  cheer  me  — 

My  sister,  friend,  and  wife  I 


J.  K.  ARMtTRono. 


A    CHAPTER    ON    PROPOSALS. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Your  correspondent,  who  is  a  man  somewhat 
advanced  in  years,  and  capable  of  looking  back  upon  the  follies  and 
errors  of  his  youth  with  a  calm  and  contemplative  spirit,  proposes  to 
open  the  budget  of  his  experience  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration, and  to  give,  through  your  pages,  an  occasional  lesson  there- 
from, to  the  crowds  of  youth  and  beauty  who  assemble  monthly  at 
your  literary  feasts.  For  himself,  age  has  long  since  blunted  his 
sensibilities  too  much  to  endanger  his  becoming  discomposed  by  a 
review  of  his  youthful  follies,  and  his  incognito  will  effectually  pre- 
serve him  from  any  serious  harm,  either  from  the  laugh  or  sneer 
which  may  be  provoked  by  a  plain  and  unvarnished  recital  of  his 
early  experience. 

As  will  have  been  understood  by  the  title  to  this  essay,  I  propose 
to  offer  at  present  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  matrimonial 
proposals.  So  much'has  been  said,  thought,  written,  and  ^<7ne,upon 
this  subject,  that  the  man  who  could  actually  offer  any  thing  like  a 
new,  genuine,  and  efficient  chart  to  the  lorn  and  frightened  mariner 
upon  the  uncertain  sea  of  love,  must  indeed  be  a  genius,  the  rail-road 
track  of  whose  imagination  diverges  far  from  the  ordinary  dusty 
highway  of  human  thoughts. 

Your  humble  correspondent  proposes  no  such  lofty  flight.  For 
him  it  shall  be  sufficient,  if  he  succeeds  in  selecting  among  the 
many  awkward  modes  now  in  vogue,  of  asking  a  lady^s  heart,  that 
which  is  least  so ;  nothing  doubting,  but  that  by  so  doing  he  will 
confer  a  lasting  favor  upon  the  many  individuals  who  are  doomed  to 
tread  the  dark  and  shado\^y  path  toward  that  fairy  land  from  whose 
bourne  (take  the  word  of  a  happy  husband  of  thirty  years'  expe- 
rience for  it,)  no  traveller  ever  ^loisJies  to  return. 

If,  unfortunately,  the  veil  of  obscurity  which  still  hangs  between 
us  and  the  past,  did  not  shut  out  from  our  eager  gaze,  among  other 
valuable  learning,  the  minutiae  of  the  science  of  courtship,  as  it  must 
have  been  understood  by  the  Fyramuses,  Phaons,  and  Leanders  of 
a  former  world,  doubtless  many  a  valuable  lesson  might  be  derived 
from  the  experience  of  men  who  succeeded  so  well  in  gaining  the 
affections  of  the  beautiful  and  gifted  fair  ones  of  their  own  sunny 
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climes.  What  modem  lover  would  not  give  half  hia  wits,  to  learn 
the  first  tender  word  of  affection,  which,  breathed  through  a  crevice 
in  the  cruel  wall  that  divided  her  from  her  adorer,  melted  the  heart 
of  the  lovely  but  ill-starred  Thisbe  ?  —  or  learn,  at  still  greater  cost,  if 
possible,  the  initiatory  language  of  his  love,  for  whom,  when  subse- 
quently faithless  and  perjured,  the  broken-hearted  Sappho  leaped  from 
Leucate's  steep,  or  his  for  whose  sake  the  fair  and  persecuted  Hero, 
the  beautiful  priestess  of  Venus,  sought  and  found  death  in  the  deep 
waters  of  the  Hellespont  1  Alas !  the  dark  wave  of  oblivion  has 
half  hid  from  our  view  the  particulars  of  these  veritable  and  affecting 
histories,  and  we  seek  in  vain  at  the  fountains  of  classic  light,  for  a 
single  ray  to  illuminate  this  dark  and  perplexing  subject 

But  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the  subject,  allow  me  to  give,  as 
in  the  outset  I  have  proposed,  a  brief  account  of  an  early  adventure : 


*  quaeque  ipse  mUerrima  vid) 


Et  quorum,  pan  magna,  fuL' 

It  will  not  be  deemed  vanity  at  my  age  to  say,  that  at  twenty-five 
I  was  possessed  of  a  full  share  of  the  ordinary  personal  charms  of 
youth.  Within  a  little  of  the  Chesterfieldian  standard  of  height, 
five  feet  ten,  with  locks  black  and  glossy  as  the  raven's  wing  (alas ! 
the  driven  snow  is  not  whiter  now  !)  with  fair  complexion,  cheeks 
glowing  with  the  .red  tide  of  youth  and  health,  and  possessing  what 
is  generally  considered  sufficient  good  sense  and  education  for  all  the 
practical  purposes  of  life,  it  may  be  thought  that  my  experience  in 
matters  of  the  heart  ought  to  have  proved  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  *  the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth.'  But,  alas  !  not 
so  !  It  was  my  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  a  young  lady  pos- 
sessed of  so  many  charms,  mental,  moral,  and  personal,  and  so 
super-eminent  in  each,  that  it  was  indeed  impossible  for  me  to  avoid 
falling,  as  I  did,  desperately  in  love  with  her. 

As  far  as  glances  of  the  eye,  tremors  of  the  voice,  and  occasional 
innuendoes,  might  go,  I  doubt  not  that  I  succeeded  full  well  in  im- 
parting to  her  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  my  heart ;  and  I  will  not 
presume  upon  your  patience  so  much  as  to  detail  the  extacy  of  joy 
with  which  I  first  discovered,  or  fancied  that  I  discovered,  through 
similar  media,  a  reciprocity  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  young 
lady.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  this  was  the  case,  and  that  the  time 
came  when  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  make  a  distinct  avowal  of  my 
love.  This,  after  long  and  perplexing  mental  debate,  I  resolved  to 
do  by  letter ;  and  afler  writing  some  forty  epistles  on  as  many  sheets 
of  gilded  satin-paper,  I  finally  succeeded  in  forming  a  letter,  amount- 
ing to  about  six  lines,  containing,  as  I  thought,  the  condensed  quin- 
tessence of  every  thing  that  could  or  ought  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 
Of  this  precious  morceau,  I  retain  now  but  slight  recollection.  That 
it  abounded  with  terms  expressive  of  pure,  warm,  ardent,  glowing, 
undying,  everlasting,  and  unprecedented  affection,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt.  But  unfortunately,  this  little  specimen  of  epistolary 
excellence  was  scarcely  finished,  when,  chancing  to  peruse  some  of 
the  experiences  of  a  predecessor  in  the  paths  of  love,  I  read  that 
nothing  was  more  unwise  or  dangerous,  than  making  an  offer  of  one's 
land  and  heart  by  means  of  pen  and  paper. 
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With  the  credulity  of  a  simple  mind,  I  at  once  gave  implicit  cre- 
dence to  this  doctrine,  and,  frightened  at  the  feaxful  precipice  which 
I  had  so  narrowly  avoided,  I  immediately  destroyed  my  letter,  and 
resolved  to  declare  myself  in  person,  with  my  own  lips  and  voice,  and 
to  hear  with  my  own  ears  the  reply  which  was  to  seal  my  destiny. 

Never  did  an  Alexander,  a  Wallace,  or  a  Napoleon,  feel  the  in- 
spiriting effects  of  a  heroic  resolution  more  powerfully  than  I  felt 
the  influence  of  this.  I  had  resolved.  I  would  execute  !  I  walked 
the  streets  with  a  proud  consciousness  of  the  heroism  of  my  resolu- 
tion ;  and  in  the  height  of  my  pride,  fairly  feared  lest,  in  the  words 
of  the  poet,  I  should  '  strike  the  stars  with  my  lofty  head.'  But 
sensible  of  the  imperfection  of  human  powers,  and  conscious  that 
mine,  in  particular,  were  liable  to  fail  on  so  delicate  an  emergency, 
I  resolved  at  least  to  write  and  commit  to  memory  my  declaratory 
speech.  This  undignified  and  foolish  thing  I  did.  Instead  of  trust- 
ing to  the  warm  outpouring  of  an  ingenuous  heart,  which  in  some 
way  at  least  would  have  managed  to  make  itself  understood  and  Jelt, 
I  committed  to  memory  a  cold  formula  of  words,  to  be  delivered  as 
the  school-boy  recites  his  speech,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  article  to  recollect  the  following  sentence : '  Miss  Adams ! 
will  you  allow  me  to  offer  you  my  hand  and  heart  V 

The  feai*ful  hour  arrived.  The  evening  for  my  wonted  visit 
approached,  and  I  found  myself  seated  by  the  side  of  my  adored,  in 
the  summer  evening  twilight.  The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  had 
gradually  disappeared  from  the  rosy  clouds  that  lingered  about  the 
west.  The  full  moon  rode  high  in  heaven,  and  one  by  one  the  glo- 
rious stars  became  visible : 

'  In  such  a  night 
Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand. 
Upon  the  wild  sea-banka,  and  waved  ner  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage.' 

The  open  window  by  which  we  sat  looked  out  upon  a  garden 
stored  with  a  profusion  of  rich  and  rare  flowers,  from  which  there 
exhaled,  and  rose  around  us,  a  delicious  fragrance,  forming  a  fit 
atmosphere  for  such  a  scene.  The  time,  the  silence,  the  scenery, 
every  thing  was  appropriate ;  and  she,  the  beautiful,  the  almost  un- 
earthly, seemed  by  intuition  to  understand  my  thoughts  and  intention, 
as  with  head  bent  down,  she  gazed  earnestly  (and  with  a  slight  blush 
upon  the  fair  cheeks  around  which  her  auburn  curls  were  playing,) 
upon  a  moss-rose  which  she  was  earnestly  engaged  in  pulling  to 
pieces.  I  was  employed  in  the  equally  serious  occupation  of  open- 
ing and  shutting  a  small  fancy  snuff-box  which  I  held  in  my  hand. 

Alas !  where  now  was  the  Alexandrian  or  Neapolitan  courage 
that  had  inspired  me  ?  I  felt  my  valor  oozing  out  of  the  palms  of 
my  hands  !  But  at  length,  summoning  resolution,  like  a  man  upon 
the  scaffold  who  wishes  to  die  with  at  least  seeming  fortitude,  or  to 
use  a  more  forcible  illustration,  gathering  together  and  concentrating, 
as  it  were,  all  the  energies  of  my  mind,  afler  the  manner  of  one  about 
to  submit  to  that  most  inhuman  of  all  earthly  tortures,  the  extraction 
of  a  tooth ;  I  say,  with  such  energy  as  this,  I  raised  my  eyes  to  those 
of  Isabella,  and  in  the  language  of  my  prepared  speech  said,  *  Miss 
A0AM8 !' 
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The  unnecessary  and  startling  emphasis  with  which  this  rather 
formal  commencement  was  delivered,  seriously  frightened  both  par- 
ties. The  rose  dropped  from  her  fingers,  the  box  from  mine ;  and  I 
was  only  able  to  follow  up  this  impressive  exordium  with  some  com- 
mon-place remark  about  the  beauty  of  the  evening,  after  which  we 
relapsed  into  our  former  silence. 

Gathering  however,  energy  from  defeat,  I  made,  after  a  slight 
pause,  a  second  attempt : 

'Miss  Adams,*  said  I,  in  a  slow,  solemn,  sepulchral  voice,  'tmll  you, 

fjoUl  you  — toill  you allow  me  to  offer  you to  offer  you a 

pinch  of  snuff  V 

*  With  pleasure,  Sir,'  replied  a  soft,  sweet  voice,  which,  in  contrast 
with  my  own,  sounded  like  a  strain  of  soft  music  following  up  the 
rumblings  of  an  earthquake.  I  felt  my  eyes  starting  from  my  head. 
IJelt  that  the  veins  on  my  forehead  were  swollen  like  the  streams  of 
spring.  I  Jelt  the  red  blood  mantling  over  face,  brow,  and  neck.  I 
heard  the  loud  beating  of  my  heart ;  and  in  an  agony  of  both  bodily 
and  mental  pain,  to  which  the  rack,  the  wheel,  and  the  gibbet,  were 
paradise,  I  rushed  from  the  room,  hurried  to  my  home,  entered  my 
own  chamber ;  locked,  doubly,  trebly  locked  my  door,  lest  any  one 
should  observe  my  shame,  and  vented  my  spleen  in  idle  imprecations 
upon  my  own  stupidity. 

An  hour's  walk  across  my  chamber  served,  however,  to  calm  mV 
spirit, ;  and  with  a  composure  that  seemed  really  supernatural,  com^- 
pared  with  my  recent  violent  agitation,  1  sat  down  and  wrote  : 

*  Dear  Isabella  :  Take  pity  on  an  unhappy  youth,  who  is  too  deeply  in  love  with  you 
to  utter  two.consecutive  words  in  your  presence  I    I  am  miserable  till  I  hear  from  you.' 

This  note  was  immediately  despatched,  and  in  half  an  hour  I  was 
the  happiest  man  in  the  universe.  My  Isabella  proved  a  pattern  of 
excellence.  I  was  never  offended  with  her  but  once,  and  then  she 
dispelled  my  wrath,  by  asking  me,  in  a  mock-serious  tone  of  voice  : 

*  Will  you  —  will  you  —  will  you  —  allow  me  to  offer  you a 

pinch  of  snuff!'  Sxinu. 


PARAPHRASED     LACONICS. 


WISDOM    AKD    FOLLT. 

To  borrow  Folly's  cap  and  bells 
Though  Wisdom  oft  descends, 

Yet  FoUy  to  her  cost  doth  find 
That  Wisdom  never  lekds. 

That  Wisdom  oft  bath  play'd  the  fool, 

Is  seen  in  every  age ; 
But  here  the  bargain  ends,  for  ne'er 

Hath  Folly  play'd  the  sage. 


POLEMICS. 

Polemics  with  Religion  play, 

As  truant  children  cast 
From  hand  to  hand  the  flying  ball, 

But  to  be  lost  at  last. 
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PASSAIC: 

▲     GROUP     OF     POEMS     TOUCHING     THAT     RIVER, 


BY     FLAG  COS. 


*  On  eonid  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  ttreom 
My  freatezamplo,  m  it  is  my  theme ; 
Though  deep,  yet  clear,  thouf  h  gentle,  yet  not  dull, 
Stroog  without  rege,  without  o'er  flowing  full/ 


Dbnmam. 


TALE     FOURTH. 


THE      RETREAT      OP      SEVENTY-SIX, 


•  The  mterpriin  of  Trenton  aad  Princeton  than  b«  ragarded  ai  the  dawningi  of  that  br<|ht  day,  wtUch  afUrvaid  bnifer 
forthwith  •uchretfiletidBntlaitrt.'—AdmiZton.  -m~      ,w  «.w 


1. 


Tramp  !  -  tramp !    Tramp !  -  tramp ! 
*  What  rushing  band  with  thundering  tread 
Along  the  bridge  disordered  Jed, 
With  rapid  and  alarming  stamp, 
Now  hurries  o'er  the  tide  7 
Waking  the  pattering  echoes  far  and  wide  1 
On —  on  they  come —  tumultuous  come  I 
With  rattling  arms,  and  clamoring  dram : 
Till  all  the  wooden  arches  round 
Challenge  aloud  the  intruding  sound, 
And  clank  for  clank,  and  stamp  for  stamp 
rebound  1* 

Thus  spake  a  stranger  to  the  crowd 
New-gathered  on  Passaic's  banks, 
Drawn  by  the  din  of  trampling  ranks 

Resounding  far,  and  loud. 
A  skulking,  and  half«hidden  knave 
From  out  the  group  this  answer  gave : 

*  It  is  the  rebel  band, 
In  arms,  audacious,  to  withstand 
The  legions  of  their  lawful  king.' 

'Base  renegade  I  't  is  &lse !'  replied 
A  crippled  veteran  at  his  side, 
With  locks  all  wintry-white,and  waving : 
'No  rebels  these  a  righteous  monarch 

braving; 
The  holiest  cause  that  ever  prayers 
Of  good  men  rose  to  aid,  is  theirs : 
No !  these  are  honest  patriots  —  steeled 
With  Justice'    sword,  and  Freedom's 

shield  — 
Alas  I  with  other  armor  scarce,  or  none : 
Sprung  from  the  shop,  the  woods,  the 
To  die,  perchance,  but  not  to  yield  [field, 
Till  all  their  country's  wounds  are  healed, 

.And  all  their  rights  are  won! 
Lon^,  long  have  they  besought  in  vain 
Then*  rulers  to  relax  their  chain : 

Unheard  was  every  prayer  : 
Thus  writhing  with  the  pain,  what  won- 

The  frenzied  struggles  of  despair  [der 


At  last  should  rend  the  galling  links 

asunder  1 
My  kindred  share  their  country's  fate : 
Two  sons  I  boast  in  yonder  train, 
And  had  these  limbs  their  nerve  again, 

I  were  not  here  to  prate.' 

'Whence  haste  they  now,  thus  spent,. 

forlorn, 
Half-armed,  half-clad,  on  winter-mom, 
With  bleeding  fieet  unshod,  and  torn  1 
And,  as  their  wheeling  ranks  advance. 
Why  turn  they  back  the  anxious  glance^ 
As  if  some  danger  tracked  them  near  7' 

'  Alas !  their  dearest  hopes  are  crossed  : 
Defeated,  driven,  the  city  lost, 
Surrendered  every  fort  and  post, 

Before  them,  shame  and  fear  i 
Behind,  with  all  the  royal  host, 

CornwalUs  stops  the  rear ; 
Despair,  disgrace 
In  every  face; 
No  glance  along^  their  panic  lines 
With  still  unshrinking  courage  shines^ 
Save  his,  in  whom  they  trust  alone. 
The  gallant  chief  that  leads  them  on : 

But  he  is  Washington  ! 
Oh  1  that  he  now  would  turn,  and  stand  f 
Stop !  leader  of  the  flying  band  — 
Freedom,  and  the  wailing  land 
Beseeching,  cling  around  thy  knees : 
Oh !  shield  them  from  their  enemies  ! 
The  sacred  soil  by  foes  is  trod  : 

Drive  back  th'  mvaders  to  the  waves  f 
One  freeman  on  his  native  sod 

Can  match  a  score  of  slaves  : 
Stop !  better  were  the  deadliest  fight 

Than  such  unworthy  flight : 
All  is  not  lost  —  or  if  it  be, 
Still  stand !  —  the  dead  at  least  are  free  r 

Why  shun  the  strife  that  must  begin  1 
Then  ranged  by  that  humble  stream^  stand 
&stl 
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And  show  the  world  though  crufihed  at 
You  have  deserved  to  win :         [last, 
Stand  all !  that  narrow  bridse  before, 
And  e'er  one  foenian  passes  a er, 
With  your  free  bodies  pave  the  floor, 

That  tyranny  may  see 
Her  path  to  power  so  ghastly  dread, 
O'er  oloody  causeway  of  the  dead, 
Appalled,  she  shall  not  dare  to  tread, 
But  leave  the  free  land  free !' 

They  're  sone !  —  why  should  they  list  to 
And  fiist  beyond  the  hills  afar        [me  7 
Sink  the  last  plumes  of  passing  war. 
Yet  stood  there  in  their  leader's  eye 
A  fixed  enduring  energy  — 
A  beacon  steady  in  the  storm's  turmoil : 
There  must  be  hope,  hope  e'en  in  flight. 
While  such  an  eye  as  that  keeps  bnght ; 
He  may  retreat,  yet  scorn  to  fly. 
And  thus  his  forces  gathering, 
Sudden  as  bended  steel  may  sprmg, 
With  terrible  recoil !' 

II. 
Tramp !  -  tramp !   Tramp  I  -  tramp ! 
*  Hark !  —  again  the  martial  stamp 
On  the  hollow  bridge  resounds, 
From  the  steepy  shore  rebounds, 
Peopling  thick  with  sounds  the  air ; 
Mid  snouting  horns  and  glittering  armor 
See  1  in  dazzling  pomp  advancing,  [£ur  1 
Banners  flaunting,  horses  prancing, 
Seas  of  plumes  in  billows  dancing, 
And  far  away  the  frosty  bayonets  glan- 
Hark !  harmonious  music,  sent     [cing ! 
From  many  a  breathing  instrument, 
Pouring  from  their  mellow  throats 
Streaming  hoards  of  golden  notes : 
That  the  ear 
Which  turns  to  hear, 
Clo^red  at  last  with  luscious  treasure, 

Sickens  with  delirious  pleasure, 
Till  rattling  bugle-call,  and  cymbal-clash 
Startle  the  host  —  and  arms  and  armor 
With  sudden  glory  there !  [flash, 

While  ever  and  anon 
The  trumpet's  lawless  tone 
Rips  up  with  rent  outrageous  the  broad  air. 
What  troops  are  these  in  burnished  armor 
fairr 

At  which  the  busy  knave  once  more 

Intruded  answer  as  before : 
'  It  is  tho  royal  host 
Sent  from  England's  distant  coast 
In  full  accoutred  pomp,  to  bring 

The  rebel  crew  submissive  to  their  king. 

*  Silence  that  raven's  horrid  croak !' 
The  veteran  then  impatient  broke : 

*  These  are  the  foes  of  whom  I  spoke, 

The  tyrant's  bloodhounds  dread.' 

'A  goodljr  sight !'  the  stranger  cried : 
'  How  eailv  pass  their  ranks  of  pride 
Along  the  bridge  successive  led ! 

First  in  the  glittering  course, 
Stately  slow,  with  conscious  force, 
Snorting,  prance  the  gallant  horse ! 


Clattering  with  irregular  beat 
Tumultuous  ring  the  mingled  iron  feet : 

Now  in  banded  order  tramp 

Ranks  of  foot,  with  timing  Rtamp, 

Clad  in  robes  of  gorv  shade. 

Livery  of  their  dreadful  trade ; 

O'er  their  heads,  their  breezes  braving, 
St. George's  bloody  banner-cross  is  wavinff : 

Now  o'er  the  trembhng   bridge   wiOi 
groanine  jar  [non-car : 

Rolls  lumbering  on  the  ponderous  can- 
But  who  are  these  that  last  appear, 
With  foreign  garb  and  reckless  air, 
In  shaggy  caps  of  savace  hair  7 
No  British  troops  so  wildly  stare : 
What  strangers  have  we  here? 

*  This'  —  cried  the  old  man,  and  clenched 

his  hand  — 
*This  is  the  hireling  Hessian  band, 
Bought  and  sold 
With  British  gold : 
Sent,  with  murderous  heart,  and  brand, 
To  subdue  this  savage  land : 
Come  with  robberies  and  fires. 
Come  with  rapine  all  unsparing, 

Terror  of  the  sick  and  old : 
Insulting  helpless  women  —  searing 
Children  which  their  arms  enfold, 

And  butchering  their  sires. 

Ah  !  while  I  watch  yon  mighty  host 
I  feel  as  every  hope  were  lost : 
Their  dazzling  arms  grow  foully  dark 
As  I  their  coming  horrors  mark  : 
Horrors  that  o'er  my  sense  already  fleet : 
I  hear  yon  cannon's  stunning  din 
O'erwhelming  Pity's  voice  within : 
I  hear  those  horns  whose  song  ascends 
With   voice  of  angels  urge  to  deeds  of 

fiends : 
I  see  the  horse  with  crushine  feet 
The  fractured  breasts  of  oreuiren  beat : 
Those  glittering  tubes  already  roar : 

I  hear  their  latal  bullets  whistle : 

I  see  their  steely  points  that  bristle 
Grow  crimson  wet  with  kindred  sore : 
Come  back  I  ye  scarlet  lesions  dread  : 

Oh !  think  on  what  ye  (^  I 
'T  is  brothers'  blood  ye  seek  to  shed : 
The  curse  of  Cain  will  brand  your  head, 
And  ghosts  of  all  the  murdered  dead 

Your  visions  will  pursue  t 
Loose  not  those  hireling  wolves  to  howl. 
On  kindred  homes  and  fields  to  prowl, 

On  kindred  flesh  to  prey  ! 
Be  generous  in  your  pnde  of  power  I 
Have  mercy  now  in  triumph's  hour, 

And  further  havoc  stay! 
Alas !  they  hasten  on  their  way, 
Nor  heed  what  prating  age  may  say  : 

But  urge  their  cruel  course. 
Untouched  with  pity  or  remorse. 
Come  back !  ye  bloody  fiends  of  war, 
Ye  slaves  of  tyrants  bloodier  for ; 
Defeated  as  your  victims  are, 
Still  have  they  mortal  fangs  to  scar  : 

Ye  shall  not  crash  unstung  ! 
Yes  I  ^  one  free  firagment  of  a  blade 
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Ere  this  haa  deadliest  havoc  made 

InTaders*  ranks  among ; 
For  Freedom  is  a  tigress,  bayed  : 

'  Beware !  —  toucn  not  her  young !' 

They're  gone  beyond  the  hills  afar : 
Convulsive,  faint,  no  longer  shrill, 
Alonff  Passaic's  lonely  brink 
Swell  the  last  clarion-notesof  passing  war, 
That  heave,  and  sink  — 
Heave  and  sink, 
And  all  again  is  still  1 

HI. 

'TIS  night  along  the  Delaware  — 

'T  is  merry  Christmas  night; 
And  all  the  holiday  may  share, 
Save  yonder  band  of  patriots  there, 

Preparing  for  the  fight. 
Extended  on  the  opposing  coast 
Is  quartered  all  the  royal  host, 

Wide-spread  in  many  a  post. 
'  Now  I'  the  patriot  captain  said, 
'  Clip  their  wings  ere  tney  are  spread  I'^ 
Rattling  hail,  and  drizzling  sleet 
'Gainst  their  freezing  faces  beat : 
But  storms,  as  well  as  armiesL  fail 
To  make  the  breast  where  freedom  lodges 

quail : 
Lo  I  in  man V  &  shallow  boat 
Thick-crowded  on  the  stream  they  float. 
With  horse  and  cannon  laden  low, 
Fast  whitening  in  the  drivine  snow ; 
With  darkness,  storm,  and  foes  before. 
While  round  them,  with  alarming  roar. 
Fragments  of  massive  ice  rush  crashing  on 

the  shore ! 

IT. 

*T  is  night  alonff  the  Delaware— 

'  Tis  menv  Cnristmas  night, 
And  all  the  Holiday  may  share : 
The  Hessian  ranks  throw  off  their  care. 
And  Trenton  rings  right  merrily 
With  strangest  warrior-minstrelsy : 
*01ory  greet  the  roving  band  I 

*  What  though  banish^  far  to  roam  — 

*  Soldiers  ever  find  a  home  I 

'  When  unwelcome  thoughts  o'erconie^ 

'  Still  with  drinking, 

'Banish  thinking  1 
'  Glory  greet  the  exiled  band  I 
'Let  the  toast  be  Father-land  ! 

'  Till  peep  of  morning  light : 
*Fill  high  the  can! 
*  Fill  high  the  can  I 
'To  Glory's  prize—  the  soldier's  mark : 
'  The  toast  —  the  toast  be  Fatherland ! 

'  Till  peep  of  mornine' Hark  I 

Hark  to  the  deadly  volley's  rattle! 
Hark  to  the  shout  —  the  crash  of  battle  I 
To  arms !  to  arms !  the v  rush,  they  form. 
The  post  surprised  —  tne  vanguard  beat, 
No  hope  is  left  them  but  retreat ! 
Away !  their  foes  hold  everv  street ; 
'T  is  Washinotok  that  guides  the  storm, 
And  flight  and  strife  alike  are  vain  : 
Surrounded,  humbled,  in  despair, 

*  His  very  words. 


V. 


A  thousand  men  surrender  there, 

And  Rahl,  their  chief  is  slain ! 
'T  is  nieht  along  Assllupink  stream, 
And  wide  the  flaming  watch-fires  gleam ; 
While  here  and  there,  from  either  shore^ 
The  bellowing  cannon  rarely  roar. 
As  if  to  clear  their  rugged  throats 
To  chant  to-morrow's  death-hymn  notes ; 
For,  quickened  with  the  late  disgrace, 
Cornwallia  rushed  with  force  apace 
From  royal  'scutcheon  to  efface 

The  foul,  corroding  stain  : 
To-morrow  shall  the  shame  atone  >- 
For  that  shoal,  narrow  creek  alone 
Divides  the  foes  in  twain. 

What  now  can  save  the  little  band  1 
Behind,  the  frozen  Delaware, 
Too  frail  an  arm3^'H  weight  to  bear 
Would  yet  all  passme  boats  withstand : 
Before,  around  them  all  the  land 

Is  mastered  by  the  foe : 
And  were  it  not,  the  moistening  skv 
Has  mired  the  ways,  they  cannot  fly : 
Loud  shout  the  royal  chivalry ! 
'  To-morrow  with  a  blow 
Will  lay  the  ragged  rebels  low !' 
Oh!  God  of  suffering  right,  be  with  them 
now! 

VI. 

'T  is  morn  along  Aseknoink  stream, 
And  paling  watch-fires  dimly  gleam : 
Cornwallis  heads  his  bright  array  — 
But  ah !  the  rebels  —  where  are  tney  1 
Gone  with  all  their  tools  of  war  I 
Tent,  cannon,  stores,  and  baggage-car  *- 
All  save  their  fires  alone ! 

At  midnight  fell  a  sudden  cold. 
That  froze  the  yielding  earth  to  stone  — 
Oh,  sure  from  pit  ving  Heaven  it  came  1 
And  back  with  all  their  force  they  rolled, 
Safe-shielded  by  the  treacherous  flame : 
But  whither  are  they  gone? 

Hark !  cracking  cannon  in  the  rear. 
Ring  sharplv  on  the  frosty  air  — 
The  British  leader,  struck  with  wonder, 

Cries  '  Can  that  be  thunder  V* 
Yes !  't  is  thunder  tears  the  sky  — 
Yes !  those  crashing  bolts  that  fly 
Shall  rend  the  ears  of  Tyranny  — 
Those  lightnings  blast  her  form  I 
A  tempest  bursts  on  Princeton  plain 
Of  iron  hail,  and  leaden  rain. 
Which,  ere  its  fury  hush  again, 
Shall  strew  the  ravaged  earth  with  slain : 
'Tis  liberty  that  wings  tne  whirlwind  storm  I 
See  her  chosen  son 
Lead  her  scanty  forces  on ! 
Half-armed,  half- trained  in  warlike  arts, 
No  matter!  dangerous  still : 
The  steel  they  boast  is  in  their  hearts, 
And  Heaven  will  teach  them  skill ! 
Hark  their  leader's  trumpet- tones  of  cheer  I 
'  One  stout  blow  will  set  us  clear ; 
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The  first  report  that  ituns  liis  ear, 
Will  bring  GornwalliB  (iirioue  here : 
We  mast  at  once  break  through  the  rear ! 
We  must — we  can  —  we  will  V 

Then  cannon  oped  the  dreadful  revel  — 
Then  muskets  dropped  in  deadly  level, 
And  Murder,  as  the  signal  broke, 
Threw  o'er  the  foes  his  sulphurous  cloak, 
The  better  in  its  folds  of  smoke 

His  bloody  work  to  do : 
And  deeds  were  done  so  foul,  alas  I 
Himself  all  butcher  as  he  was, 
In  &ee  of  heaven  had  shuddered  to  porsae* 
But  vain  the  patriot's  bold  attack  — 
The  van  is  checked  —  't  is  beaten  back  ! 
Oh  Freedom's  God!  must  all  be  lost 
At  once,  uncounting  risk,  or  cost, 

Their  daring  leader  goes  — 
A  star-lit  standiml  seizes  there, 
And  waves  it  through  the  sulphurous  air. 

Then  spurs  between  the  foes ! 
Thickens  the  din,  the  smoke,  the  flash ; 
The  bayonet  thrust,  the  sabre  gash ; 
The  heated  combatants,  erown  rash, 
Madly  on  each  other  dash ; 

But  God  defends  the  right ; 
To  Freedom  gives  the  conqueror's  might. 
But  claims  anero  for  his  prize; 
For  shattered  in  the  front  of  fight, 

Devoted  Msbcbr  lies! 

A  stubborn  remnant  yet  maintain 
Their  stand  within  the  college  fime : 
The  muses'  hallowed  halls  tney  stain 

With  all  the  wreck  of  fight. 
The  victor  summons  —  and  they  yield ; 
Triumphant  now  he  quits  the  field, 
Before  the  royal  vanguard  daunts  the  sight. 

Comwallis  comes  with  thundering  speed. 
Revenge  his  raging  senses  blinds ; 

Too  late!  'tis  past  me  hour  of  need: 
His  dead  along  his  track  he  finds. 
His  living,  scattered  to  the  winds ! 

And  sheltered  mid  the  hills  afar. 
The  rebels,  in  his  grasp  at  night. 

Themselves  victorious  from  the  fight, 
With  all  the  spoils  of  war ! 

Astounded  at  the  daring  feat. 
At  once  he  sounds  retreat ; 

And  leaves  the  soil  he  late  profaned. 

Save  by  the  captured  foe,  unstained. 

vn. 

Applauding  shouts  the  land  rang  round : 

Of  triumph,  and  of  victory !     [found. 

Then  hope  first  pierced  the  gloom  pro- 

Aiid  then  the  stars,  which  rose  in  shame 


When  the  young  banner  'nn  to  fly. 
First  peeped  through  trouble's  cloady  sky 

And  sparkled  on  the  eye ! 
And  ioy  the  bright  alliance  crowned 

Which  Freedom  made  with  Fantf^ 
When  Trenton  grew  a  battlo-cry, 

And  Princeton  found  a  name. 

Then  broke  th'  auspicious  day  1. 
As  hope  new  arras  to  courage  gave 
Fast  rolled  successes  wave  on  wave^ 
All  brightly  gilt  with  glory's  morning  ray : 
The  Lion,  blinded,  in  despair, 
Slunk  baffled  to  his  lair : 
WhUe  boldly  high 
The  Eagle,  with  a  scream  of  joyr 
Soared  sunward  with  unquainng  eye^ 
And  flapped  his  wings  for  victory  1 
And  as  the  vapors  fold  hy  fold 
Before  the  light  retreating  rolled, 
Lo !  Freedom  on  the  lofty  stand 
Of  AUeghanian  mountains  towered,  and 
l>lazed. 
Sole  sovereign  of  the  land : 
Long,  long  from  man  in  mists  concealed, 
Then  first  with  every  charm  revealed, 
Her  form  august  she  raised ; 
August,  yet  gracious,  and  her  brows  were 

bound 

With  lustrous  stars  that  like  a  glorycrown'd. 

Her  front  looked  on  th'  Atlantic  shores 

One  beckoning  hand  outheld  before^ 

Waved  welcome  to  the  world  1 

And  one,  to  point  the  promised  ground 

She  profiered  to  her  guest, 
Turn'd  backward  to  th'  unmeasur'd  west. 
Whose   desert  wealth  of  soil  spread 
widely  round ; 
Still  spreading,  spreading, 'till  the  roar 
Of  sounding  seas  at  length  proclaimed  its 
bound, 
Where,  heavine  without  rest, 
Pacific's  solemn  biUows  curled. 
And  broke  unheard  along  the  lonely  shore! 

Then,  at  the  radiant  light 
Poured  lavish  fi-om  her  presence  bright, 
The  mighty  crowd 
Of  gazing  nations,  awed,   with'  homage 

Dowed; 
And  hailed,  with  psans  hailed,  the  fairest 
queen. 
That  through  all  time  benighted  earth 

had  seen, 
To  rule  her  race,  and  lead  to  glory  on : 
And  trebly  nailed  the  youthful  land 
Whose  Heaven-directed  band 
Had  sho w'd  the  world  how  Fraodom  should 
be  won! 


TBS    SN  D. 


PRETEXTS   AND    MOTIVES. 


I. 


Dost  think  those  gilt  and  hollow  cones 
That  front  an  organ  cause  the  tones  1 
Not  so ! — those  pealing  notes  proceed 
From  tubes  of  baser  metal,  hid. 


u. 


This  same  remark,  we  might  advance^ 
Holds  good  in  life's  mysterious  dance. 
In  front  the  pompous  pretext  find, 
Bat  the  mean  motive  skulks  behind. 
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From  the  time  of  the  chimerical  cruisings  of  Old  Ponce  de  Leon 
in  search  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth ;  the  avaricious  expedition  of 
Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  in  quest  of  gold ;  and  the  chivalrous  enter- 
prise of  Hernando  de  Soto,  to  discover  and  conquer  a  second  Mexico, 
the  natives  of  Florida  have  heen  continually  subjected  to  the  invasions 
and  encroachments  of  white  men.  They  have  resisted  them  perse- 
veringly  but  fruitlessly,  and  are  now  battling  amidst  swamps  and 
morasses,  for  the  last  foothold  of  their  native  soil,  with  all  the  rerocity 
of  despair.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  bitterness  of  a  hostility  that  has 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  for  upward  of  three  centuries, 
and  exasperated  by  the  wrongs  and  miseries  of  each  succeeding 
generation!  The  very  name  of  the  savages  with  which  we  are 
lighting,  betokens  their  fallen  and  homeless  condition.  Formed  of 
the  wrecks  of  once  powerful  tribes,  and  driven  from  their  ancient 
seats  of  prosperiw  and  dominion,  they  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Seminoles,  or  *  Wanderers.' 

Bartram,  who  travelled  through  Florida  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  speaks  of  passing  through  a  great  extent  of  ancient 
Indian  fields,  now  silent  and  deserted,  overgrown  with  forests,  orange 
groves,  and  rank  vegetation,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Alachua,  ue 
capital  of  a  famous  and  powerful  tribe,  who  in  days  of  old  could 
assemble  thousands  at  bull-play  and  other  athletic  exercises  'over 
these  then  happy  fields  and  green  plains.'  '  Almost  every  step  we 
take,'  adds  he, '  over  these  fertile  heights,  discovers  the  remains  and 
traces  of  ancient  human  habitations  and  cultivation.' 

About  the  year  1763,  when  Florida  was  ceded  by  the  Spaniards 
to  the  English,  we  are  told  that  the  Indians  generallv  retired  from 
the  towns  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  whites,  and  buiying  them- 
selves in  the  deep  forests,  intricate  swamps  and  hommocks,  and  vast 
savannahs  of  the  interior,  devoted  themselves  to  a  pastoral  life,  and 
the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle.  These  are  the  people  that  received 
the  name  of  the  Seminoles,  or  Wanderers,  which  uiey  still  retain. 

Bartram  gives  a  pleasing  picture  of  them  at  the  time  he  visited 
them  in  their  wilderness ;  where  their  distance  from  the  abodes  of 
the  white  man  gave  them  a  transient  quiet  and  l^ecurity.  '  This  hand- 
ful of  people,'  says  he, '  possesses  a  vast  territory,  all  East  and  the 
greatest  part  of  West  Florida,  which  being  naturally  cut  and  divided 
into  thousands  of  islets,  knolls,  and  eminences,  by  the  innumerable 
rivers,  lakes,  swamps,  vast  savannahs,  and  ponds,  form  so  many  secure 
retreats  and  temporary  dwelling  places  that  effectually  guard  them 
from  any  sudden  invasions  or  attacks  from  their  enemies ;  and  being 
9uch  a  swampy,  hommocky  country,  furnishes  such  a  plenty  and 
variety  of  supplies  for  the  nourishment  of  varieties  of  animals,  that 
I  can  venture  to  assert,  that  no  part  of  the  globe  so  abounds  with  wild 
game,  or  creatures  fit  for  the  food  of  man. 

'  Thus  they  enjoy  a  superabundance  of  the  necessaries  and  conve- 
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niences  of  life,  with  the  security  of  person  and  property,  the  two 
great  concerns  of  mankind.  The  hides  of  deer,  bears,  tigers,  and 
wolves,  together  with  honey,  wax,  and  other  productions  of  the  coun- 
try, purchitse  their  clothing  equipage,  and  domestic  utensils  from  the 
whites.  They  seem  to  be  free  from  want  or  desires.  No  cruel  enemy 
to  dread  ;  nothing  to  give  them  disquietude,  hut  the  gradual  encroach- 
mcnts  of  the  white  people.  Thus  contented  and  undisturbed,  they  appear 
as  blithe  and  free  as  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  like  them  as  volatile 
and  active,  tuneful  and  vociferous.  The  visage,  action,  and  deport- 
ment of  the  Seminoles  form  the  most  striking  picture  of  happiness 
in  this  life ;  joy,  contentment,  love,  and  friendship,  without  guile  or 
affectation,  seem  inherent  in  them,  or  predominant  in  their  vital  prin- 
ciple, for  it  leaves  them  with  but  the  last  breath  of  life.  *  *  '  They 
are  fond  of  games  and  gambling,  and  amuse  themselves  like  children, 
in  relating  extravagant  stories,  to  cause  surprise  and  mirth.'* 

The  same  writer  gives  an  engaging  picture  of  his  treatment  by 
these  savages : 

'  Soon  after  entering  the  forests,  we  were  met  in  the  path  by  a 
small  company  of  Indians,  smiling  and  beckoning  to  us  long  before 
we  joined  them.  This  was  a  family  of  Talahasochte,  who  had  been 
out  on  a  hunt  and  were  returning  home  loaded  with  barbacned  meat, 
hides,  and  honey.  Their  company  consisted  of  the  man,  his  wife 
and  children,  well  mounted  on  fine  horses,  with  a  number  of  pack- 
horses.  The  man  offered  us  a  fawn  skin  of  honey ,  which  I  accepted, 
and  at  parting  presented  him  with  some  fish-hooks,  sewing-needles,  etc. 

'  On  our  reliirn  to  camp  in  the  evening,  we  were  saluted  by  a  party 
of  young  Indian  warriors,  who  had  pitched  their  tents  on  a  green 
eminence  near  the  lake,  at  a  small  distance  from  our  camp,  under  a 
little  grove  of  oaks  and  palms.  This  company  consisted  of  seven 
young  Seminoles,  under  the  conduct  of  a  young  prince  or  chief  of 
Talahasochte,  a  town  southward  in  the  isthmus.  They  were  all 
dressed  and  painted  with  singular  elegance,  and  richly  ornamented 
with  silver  plates,  chains,  etc.,  after  the  Seminole  mode,  with  waving 
plumes  of  feathers  on  their  crests.  On  our  coming  up  to  them,  they 
arose  and  shook  hands ;  we  alighted  and  sat  a  while  with  them  by 
their  cheerful  fire. 

'  The  young  prince  informed  our  chief  that  he  was  in  pursuit  of  a 
young  fellow  who  had  fled  from  the  town,  carrying  off  with  him  one 
of  his  favorite  young  wives.  He  said,  merrily,  he  would  have  the 
ears  of  both  of  them  before  he  returned.  He  was  rather  above  the 
middle  stature,  and  the  most  perfect  human  figure  I  ever  saw  ;  of  an 
amiable,  engaging  countenance,  air,  and  deportment ;  free  and  fami- 
liar in  conversation,  yet  retaiuing  a  becoming  gracefulness  and  dig- 
nity. "We  arose,  took  leave  of  them,  and  crossed  a  little  vale,  covered 
with  a  charming  green  turf,  already  illuminated  by  the  soft  light  of 
the  full  moon. 

'  Soon  after  joining  our  companions  at  camp,  our  neighbors,  the 
prince  and  his  associates,  paid  us  a  visit.  We  treated  them  with  the 
best  fare  we  had,  having  till  this  time  preserved  our  spirituous  liquors. 
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They  left  us  with  perfect  cordiality  and  cheerfulness,  wishing  us  a 
good  repose,  and  retired  to  their  own  camp.  Having  a  band  of  music 
with  them,  consisting  of  a  drum,  flutes,  and  a  rattle-gourd,  they  enter- 
tained us  during  the  night  with  their  music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

There  is  a  languishing  softness  and  melancholy  air  in  the  Indian 
convivial  songs,  especially  of  the  amorous  class,  irresistibly  moving 
attention,  and  exquisitely  pleasing,  especially  in  their  solitary 
recesses,  wlien  all  nature  is  silent.' 

Travellers  who  have  been  among  them,  in  more  recent  times, 
before  they  had  embarked  in  their  present  desperate  struggle,  repre- 
sent them  in  much  the  same  light ;  as  leading  a  pleasant,  indolent 
life,  in  a  climate  that  required  little  shelter  or  clothing,  and  where  the 
spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth  furnished  subsistence  without  toil. 
A  cleanly  race,  delighting  in  bathing,  passing  much  of  their  time 
under  the  shade  of  their  trees,  with  heaps  of  oranges  and  other  fine 
fruits  for  their  refreshment ;  talking,  laughing,  dancing  and  sleeping. 
Every  chief  had  a  fan  hanging  to  his  side,  made  of  feathers  of  the 
wild  turkey,  the  beautiful  pink-colored  crane,  or  the  scarlet  flamingo. 
With  this  he'  would  sit  and  fan  himself  with  great  stateliness,  while 
the  young  people  danced  before  him.  The  women  joined  in  the 
dances  with  the  men,  excepting  the  war-dances.  They  wore  strings 
of  tortoise-shells  and  pebbles  round  their  legs,  which  rattled  in  ca- 
dence to  the  music.  They  were  treated  with  more  attention  among 
the  Seminoles  thiin  among  most  Indian  tribes. 


ORIGIN    OF    THE    WHITE,  THE    RED,  AND    THE    BLACK    MEN. 


A     iBMUfOLE     TKADITtON. 


When  the  Floridas  were  erected  into  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  the  earliest  cares  of  the  Governor,  William  P.  Duval, 
was  directed  to  the  instruction  and  civilization  of  the  natives.  For 
this  purpose  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs,  in  which  he  informed 
them  of  the  wish  of  their  Great  Father  at  Washington  that  they 
should  have  schools  and  teachers  among  them,  and  that  their  children 
should  be  instructed  like  the  children  of  white  men.  The  chiefs  lis^ 
tened  with  their  customary  silence  and  decorum  to  a  long  speech, 
setting  forth  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  them  from  this 
measure,  and  when  he  had  concluded,  begged  the  interval  of  a  day 
to  deliberate  on  it. 

On  the  following  day,  a  solemn  convocation  was  held,  at  which  one 
of  the  chiefs  addressed  the  governor  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest. 
*  My  brother,'  said  he,  'we  have  been  thinking  over  the  proposition  of 
our  Great  Father  at  Washington,  to  send  teachers  and  set  up  schools 
among  us.  We  are  very  thankful  for  the  interest  he  takes  in  our  wel- 
fare ;  but  after  much  deliberation,  have  concluded  to  decline  his  ofier. 
What  will  do  very  well  for  white  men,  will  not  do  for  red  men.  I 
know  you  white  men  say  we  all  come  from  the  same  father  and 
mother,  but  you  are  mistaken.  We  have  a  trsulition  handed  down 
from  our  forefathers,  and  we  believe  it,  that  the  Great  Spirit,  when 
he  undertook  to  make  men,  made  the  black  man  ;  it  was  ^is  flrsfi 
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attempt,  and  pretty  well  for  a  beginning ;  but  he  Boon  saw  he  had 
bungled ;  so  he  determined  to  try  his  hand  again.  He  did  so,  and 
made  the  red  man.  He  liked  him  much  better  than  the  black  man, 
but  still  he  was  not  exactly  what  he  wanted.  So  he  tried  once  more, 
and  made  the  white  man ;  and  then  he  was  satisfied.  You  see,  there- 
fore, that  you  were  made  last,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  call  you  my 
youngest  brother. 

'  When  the  Great  Spirit  had  made  the  three  men,  he  called  them 
together  and  showed  them  three  boxes.  The  first  was  filled  with 
books,  and  maps,  and  papers ;  the  second  with  bows  and  arrows, 
knives  and  tomahawks ;  the  third  with  spades,  axes,  hoes,  and  ham* 
mors.  '  These,  my  sons,'  said  he, '  are  Uie  means  by  which  you  are 
to  live ;  choose  among  them  according  to  your  fancy/ 

'  The  white  man,  being  the  favorite,  had  the  first  choice.  He 
passed  by  the  box  of  working-tools  without  notice ;  but  when  he 
came  to  the  weapons  for  war  and  hunting,  he  stopped  and  looked 
hard  at  them.  The  red  man  trembled,  for  he  had  set  his  heart  upon 
that  box.  The  white  man,  however,  after  looking  upon  it  for  a 
moment,  passed  on,  and  chose  the  box  of  books  and  papers.  The 
red  man's  turn  came  next ;  and  you  may  be  sure  he  seized  with  joy 
upon  the  bows  and  arrows,  and  tomahawks.  As  to  the  black  man» 
he  had  no  choice  left,  but  to  put  up  with  the  box  of  tools. 

'  From  this  it  is  clear  that  tne  Great  Spirit  intended  the  white  man 
should  learn  to  read  and  write ;  to  understand  all  about  the  moon 
and  stars ;  and  to  make  every  thing,  even  rum  and  whiskey.  That 
the  red  man  should  be  a  first-rate  hunter,  and  a  mighty  warrior,  but 
he  was  not  to  learn  any  thing  from  books,  as  the  Great  Spirit  had  not 
given  him  any :  nor  was  he  to  make  rum  and  whiskey,  lest  he  should 
kill  himself  with  drinking.  As  to  the  black  man,  as  he  had  nothing 
but  working  tools,  it  was  clear  he  was  to  work  for  the  white  and  red 
man,  which  he  has  continued  to  do. 

*  We  must  go  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Great  Spirit,  or  we 
shall  get  into  trouble.  To  know  how  to  read  and  write,  is  very  good 
for  white  men,  but  very  bad  for  red  men.  It  makes  white  men  better, 
but  red  men  worse.  Some  of  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  learnt  to 
read  and  write,  and  they  are  the  greatest  rascals  among  all  the  Indians. 
They  went  on  to  Washington,  and  said  they  were  going  to  see  their 
Great  Father,  to  talk  about  the  good  of  the  nation.  And  when  they 
got  there,  they  all  wrote  upon  a  little  piece  of  paper,  without  the 
nation  at  home  knowing  any  thing  about  it  And  the  first  thing  the 
nation  at  home  knew  of  the  matter,  they  were  called  together  by  the 
Indian  agent,  who  showed  them  a  little  piece  of  paper,  which  he 
told  them  was  a  treaty,  which  their  brethren  had  made  in  their  name, 
with  their  Grreat  Father  at  Washington.  And  as  they  knew  not  what 
a  treaty  was,  he  held  up  the  little  piece  of  paper,  and  they  looked 
under  it,  and  lo  !  it  covered  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  they  found 
that  their  brethren,  by  knowing  how  to  read  and  write,  had  sold  their 
houses,  and  their  lands,  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers ;  and  that  the 
white  man,  by  knowing  how  to  read  and  write,  had  gained  them. 
Tell  our  Great  Father  at  Washington,  therefore,  that  we  are  very 
sorry  we  cannot  receive  teachers  among  us  ;  for  reading  and  writing, 
thougt^very  good  for  white  men,  is  very  bad  for  Indians/ 
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THE    CONSPIRACY    OF    NEAMATHLA. 


AN    AVTBBHTIC    IKSTCR. 


In  the  autumn  of  1823,  Governor  Duval,  and  other  commissioners 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  conchided  a  treaty  with  the  chiefs 
and  warriors  of  the  Florida  Indians,  by  which  the  latter,  for  certain 
considerations,  ceded  all  claims  to  the  whole  territory,  exdbpting  a 
district  in  the  eastern  part,  to  which  they  were  to  remove,  and  within 
which  they  were  to  reside  for  twenty  years.  Several  of  the  chiefs 
signed  the  treaty  with  great  reluctance ;  but  none  opposed  it  more 
strongly  than  Nbamathla,  principal  chief  of  the  Mickasookies.a  fierce 
and  warlike  people,  many  of  them  Creeks  by  origin,  who  lived  about 
the  Mickasookie  lake.  Neamathla  had  always  been  active  in  those 
depredations  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia  which  had  brought  vengeance 
and  ruin  on  the  Seminoles.  He  was  a  remarkable  man  ;  upward  of 
sixty  years  of  age,  about  six  feet  high,  with  a  fine  eye,  and  a  strongly- 
marked  countenance,  over  which  he  possessed  great  command.  His 
hatred  of  the  white  men  appeared  to  be  mixed  with  contempt :  on 
the  common  people  he  looked  down*with  infinite  scorn.  He  seemed 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  any  superiority  of  rank  or  dignity  in  Gover- 
nor Duval,  claiming  to  associate  with  him  on  terms  of  equality,  as 
two  great  chieftains.  Though  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  sign 
the  treaty,  his  heart  revolted  at  it.  In  one  of  his  frank  conversations 
with  Governor  Duval,  he  observed  :  *  This  country  belongs  to  the 
red  man  ;  and  if  I  had  the  number  of  warriors  at  my  command  that 
this  nation  once  had,  I  would  not  leave  a  white  man  on  my  lands.  I 
Would  exterminate  the  whole.  I  can  say  this  to  you,  for  you  can 
understand  me :  you  are  a  man ;  but  I  would  not  say  it  to  your 

eople.     They  'd  cry  out  I  was  a  savage,  and  would  take  my  life. 

hey  cannot  appreciate  the  feelings  of  a  man  that  loves  his  country.' 
As  Florida  had  but  recently  been  erected  into  a  territory,  every 
thing  as  yet  was  in  rude  and  simple  style.  The  Governor,  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  Indians,  and  to  be  near  at  hand  to  keep 
an  eye  upon  them,  fixed  his  residence  at  Tallahassee,  near  the  Fowel 
towns,  inhabited  by  the  Mickasookies.  His  government  palace  for  a 
time  was  a  mere  log  house,  and  he  lived  on  hunters'  fare.  The  vil- 
lage of  Neamathla  was  but  about  three  miles  off,  and  thither  the 
governor  occasionally  rode,  to  visit  the  old  chieftain.  In  one  of  these 
visits,  he  found  Neamathla  seated  in  his  wigwam,  in  the  centre  of  the 
village,  surrounded  by  his  warriors.  The  governor  had  brought  him 
some  liquor  as  a  present,  but  it  mounted  quickly  into  his  brain,  and 
rendered  him  quite  boastful  and  belligerent.  The  theme  ever  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  was  the  treaty  with  the  whites.  *  It  was  true,'  he 
said,  'the  red  men  had  made  such  a  treaty,  but  the  white  men  had 
not  acted  up  to  it.  The  red  men  had  received  none  of  the  money 
and  the  cattle  that  had  been  promised  them :  the  treaty,  therefore, 
was  at  an  end,  and  they  did  not  mean  to  be  bound  by  it.' 
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Governor  Duval  calmly  represented  to  him  that  the  time  appointed 
in  the  treaty  for  the  payment  and  delivery  of  the  money  and  the  cattle 
bad  not  yet  arrived.  This  the  old  chieftain  knew  full  well,  but  he 
chose,  for  the  moment,  to  pretend  ignorance.  He  kepC  on  drinking 
and  talking,  his  voice  growing  louder  and  louder,  until  it  resounded 
all  over  the  village.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  long  knife,  with  which  he 
had  been  rasping  tobacco ;  this  he  kept  flourishing  backward  and 
forward,  as  he  talked,  by  way  of  giving  effect  to  his  words,  brandish- 
ing it  at  times  within  an  inch  of  the  governor's  throat.  He  concluded 
his  tirade  by  repeating,  that  the  country  belonged  to  the  red  men, 
and  that  sooner  than  give  it  up,  his  bones  and  the  bones  of  his  people 
should  bleach  upo&  its  soil.' 

Duval  saw  that  the  object  of  all  this  bluster  was  to  see  whether 
he  could  be  intimidated.  He  kept  his  eye,  therefore,  fixed  steadily 
on  the  chief,  and  the  moment  he  concluded  with,  his  menace,  seized 
him  by  the  bosom  of  his  hunting-shirt,  and  clinching  his  other  fist : 

•  I  *ve  heard  what  you  have  said,*  replied  he.  •  i  ou  have  made  a 
treaty,  yet  you  say  your  bones  shall  bleach  before  you  comply  with 
it.  As  sure  as  there  is  a  sun  in  heaven,  your  bones  *?iall  bleach,  if 
ou  do  not  fulfil  every  article  of  that  treaty!  I  '11  let  you  know  that 
am  Jirst  here,  and  will  see  that  you  do  your  duty !' 

Upon  this,  the  old  chieftain  threw  himself  back,  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughing,  and  declared  that  all  he  had  said  was  in  joke.  The  gov- 
ernor suspected,  however,  that  there  was  a  grave  meaning  at  the 
bottom  of^  this  jocularity. 

For  two  months,  every  thing  went  on  smoothly :  the  Indians  re- 
paired daily  to  the  log-cabin  palace  of  the  governor,  at  Tallahassee, 
and  appeared  perfectly  contented.  All  at  once  they  ceased  their 
visits,  and  for  three  or  four  days  not  one  was  to  be  seen.  Governor 
Duval  began  to  apprehend  that  some  mischief  was  brewing.  On  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  day,  a  chief  named  Yellow-Hair,  a  resolute, 
intelligent  fellow,  who  had  always  evinced  an  attachment  for  the 
governor,  entered  his  cabin  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  in- 
formed him,  that  between  four  and  five  hundred  warriors,  painted 
and  decorated,  were  assembled  to  hold  a  secret  war- talk  at  Nea- 
mathla's  town.  He  had  slipped  off  to  give  intelligenee,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  and  hastened  back  lest  his  absence  should  be  discovered. 

Governor  Duval  passed  an  anxious  night  after  this  intelligence. 
He  knew  the  talent  and  the  daring  character  of  Neamathla;  he 
recollected  the  threats  he  had  thrown  out ;  he  reflected  that  about 
eighty  white  families  were  scattered  widely  apart,  over  a  great 
extent  of  country,  and  might  be  swept  away  at  once,  should  the 
Indians,  as  he  feared,  determine  to  clear  the  country.  That  he  did 
not  exaggerate  the  dangers  of  the  case,  has  been  proved  by  the  horrid 
scenes  of  Indian  warfare  th&t  have  since  desolated  that  devoted 
region.  Afler  a  night  of  sleepless  cogitation,  Duval  determined  on  a 
measure  suited  to  his  prompt  and  resolute  character.  Knowing  the 
admiration  of  the  savages  for  personal  courage,  he  determined,  by  & 
sudden  surprise,  to  endeavor  to  overawe  and  check  them.  It  was 
hazarding  much ;  but  where  so  many  lives  were  in  jeopardy,  he  felt 
bound  to  incur  the  hazard. 
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Accordingly,  on  the  next  morning,  he  set  off  on  horseback,  attended 
merely  by  a  white  man,  who  had  been  reared  among  the  Seminoles, 
and  understood  their  language  and  manners,  and' who  acted  as  inter- 
preter. They  struck  into  an  Indian  'trail,'  leading  to  Neamathla's* 
village.  Afler  proceeding  about  half  a  mile.  Governor  Duval  informed 
the  interpreter  of  the  object  of  his  expedition.  The  latter,  thougb 
a  bold  man,  paused  and  remonstrated.  The  Indians  among  whom 
they  Were  going  were  among  the  most  desperate  and  discontented 
of  the  nation.  Many  of  them  were  veteran  warriors,  impoverished 
and  exasperated  by  defeat,  and  ready  to  set  their  lives  at  any  hazard. 
He  said  that  if  they  were  holding  a  war  council,  it  must  be  witb 
desperate  intent,  and  it  would  be  certain  death  to  intrude  among  them. 

Duval  made  light  of  his  apprehensions:  he  said  he  was  pei*fectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  Indian  character,  and  should  certamly  pro- 
ceed. So  saying,  he  rode  on.  When  within  half  a  mile  of  the  vil- 
lage, the  interpreter  addressed  him  again,  in  such  a  tremulous  tone, 
that  Duval  turned  and  looked  him  in  the  face.  He  was  deadly  pale, 
and  once  more  urged  the  governor  to  return,  as  they  would  certainly 
be  massacred  if  they  proceeded. 

Duval  repeated  his  determination  to  go  on,  but  advised  the  other 
to  return,  lest  his  pale  face  should  betray  fear  to  the  Indians,  and 
they  might  take  advantage  of  it.  The  interpreter  replied  that  he 
would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths,  than  have  it  said  he  had  de- 
serted his  leader  when  in  peril. 

Duval  then  told  him  he  must  translate  faithfully  all  he  should  say 
to  the  Indians,  without  softening  a  word.  The  interpreter  promised 
faithfully  to  do  so,  adding  that  he  well  knew,  when  they  were  once 
in  the  town,  nothing  but  boldness  could  save  them. 

They  now  rode  into  the  village,  and  advanced  to  the  council-house. 
This  was  rather  a  group  of  four  houses,  forming  a  square,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  great  council -fire.  The  houses  were  open  in 
front,  toward  the  fire,  and  closed  in  the  rear.  At  each  comer  of  the 
square,  there  was  an  interval  between  the  houses,  for  ingress  and 
egress.  In  these  houses  sat  the  old  men  and  the  chiefs;  the  young 
men  were  gathered  round  the  fire.  Neamathla  presided  at  the 
council,  elevated  on  a  higher  seat  than  the  rest. 

Governor  Duval  entered  by  one  of  the  corner  intervals,  and  rode 
boldly  into  the  centre  of  the  square.  The  young  men  made  way  for 
him ;  an  old  man  who  was  speaking,  paused  in  the  midst  of  his 
harangue.  In  an  instant  thirty  or  forty  rifies  were  cocked  and 
levelled.  Never  had  Duval  heard  so  loud  a  click  of  triggers :  it 
seemed  to  strike  on  his  heart.  He  gave  one  glance  at  the  Indiana^, 
and  turned  off  with  an  air  of  contempt.  He  did  not  dare,  he  says, 
to  look  again,  lest  it  might  affect  'his  nerves ;  and  on  the  firmness 
of  his  nerves  every  thing  depended. 

The  chief  threw  up  his  arm.  The  rifles  were  lowered.  Duval 
breathed  more  freely :  he  felt  disposed  to  leap  from  his  horse,  but 
restrained  himself,  and  dismounted  leisurely.  He  then  walked  delibe- 
rately up  to  Neamathla,  and  demanded,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  what 
were  his  motives  for  holding  that  council.  The  moment  he  made 
this  demand,  the  orator  sat  down.     The  chief  made  no  reply,  but 
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hunl;  his  head  in  apparent  confusion.    After  a  moment's  pause,  Duval 
proceeded : 

'  1  am  well  aware  of  the  meaning  of  this  war-council ;  and  deem 
it  my  duty  to  warn  you  against  prosecuting  the  schemes  you  have 
been  devisiug.  If  a  single  hair  of  a  white  man  in  this  country  falls 
to  the  ground,  I  will  hang  you  and  your  chiefs  on  the  trees  around 
your  council-house  !  You  cannot  pretend  to  withstand  the  power  of 
the  white  men.  You  are  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  of  your  Great 
Father  at  Washington,  who  can  crush  you  like  an  egg-shell !  You  may 
kill  me  :  I  am  but  one  man  ;  but  recollect,  white  men  are  numerous 
as  the  leaves  on  the  trees.  Remember  the  fate  of  your  warriors 
whose  bones  are  whitening  in  battle-fields.  Remember  your  wives 
and  children  who  perished  in  swamps.  Do  you  want  to  provoke 
more  hostilities  1  Another  war  with  the  white  men,  and  there  will 
not  be  a  Seminole  lefl  to  tell  the  story  of  his  race.' 

Seeing  the  effect  of  his  words,  he  concluded  by  appointing  a  day 
for  the  Indians  to  meet  hm  at  St.  Marks,  and  give  an  account  of  their 
conduct.  He  then  rode  off,  without  giving  them  time  to  recover  from 
their  surprise.  That  night  he  rode  forty  miles  to  Apalachicola  river, 
to  the  tribe  of  the  same  name,  who  were  in  feud  with  the  Seminoles. 
They  promptly  put  two  hundred  and  fifly  warriors  at  his  disposal, 
whom  he  ordered  to  be  at  St.  Marks  at  the  appointed  day.  He  sent 
out  runners,  also,  and  mustered  one  hundred  of  the  militia  to  repair 
to  the  same  place,  togetlier  with  a  number  of  regulars  from  the  army. 
All  his  arrangements  were  successful. 

Having  taken  these  measures,  he  returned  to  Tallahassee,  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  conspirators,  to  show  them  that  he  was  not  afraid. 
Here  he  ascertained,  through  Yellow-Hair,  that  nine  towns  were 
disaffected,  and  had  been  concerned  in  the  conspiracy.  He  was 
careful  to  inform  himself,  from  the  same  source,  of  the  names  of  the 
warriors  in  each  of  those  towns  who  were  most  popular,  though  poor, 
and  destitute  of  rank  and  command. 

When  the  appointed  day  was  at  hand  for  the  meeting  at  St  Marks, 
Governor  Duval  set  off  with  Nearaathla,  who  was  at  the  head  of  eight 
or  nine  hundred  warriors,  but  who  feared  to  venture  into  the  fort 
without  him.  As  they  entered  the  fort,  and  saw  troops  and  militia 
drawn  up  there,  and  a  force  of  Apalachicola  soldiers  stationed  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  they  thought  they  were  betrayed,  and  were 
about  to  fly ;  but  Duval  assured  them  they  were  safe,  and  that  when 
the  talk  was  over,  they  might  go  home  unmolested. 

A  grand  talk  was  now  held,  in  which  the  late  conspiracy  was  dis- 
cussed. As  he  had  foreseen,  Neamathla  and  the  other  old  chiefs 
threw  all  the  blame  upon  the  youn?  men.  '  Well,'  replied  Duval, 
'  with  us  white  men,  when  we  find  a  man  incompetent  to  govern 
those  under  him,  we  put  him  down,  and  appoint  another  in  his  place. 
Now  as  you  all  acknowledge  you  cannot  manage  your  young  men, 
we  must  put  chiefs  over  them  who  can.' 

So  saying,  he  deposed  Neamathla  first ;  appointing  another  in  his 
place ;  and  so  on  with  all  the  rest ;  taking  care  to  substitute  the 
warriors  who  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  as  poor  and  popular ; 
putting  medals  round  their  necks,  and  investing  them  with  great  cere- 
mony.    The  Indians  were  surprised  and  delighted  at  finding  the 
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appointments  fall  upon  the  very  men  they  would  themselves  nave 
chosen,  and  hailed  them  with  acclamations.  The  warriors  thus 
unexpectedly  elevated  to  command,  and  clothed  with  dignity,  were 
secured  to  the  interests  of  the  governor,  and  sure  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  disaffected.  As  to  the  great  chief  Neamathla,  he  left  the  country 
in  disgust,  and  returned  to  the  Creek  Nation,  who  elected  him  a  chief 
of  one  of  their  towns.  Thus  by  the  resolute  spirit  and  prompt  saga- 
city of  one  man,  a  dangerous  conspiracy  was  completely  defeated. 
Grovemor  Duval  was  afterward  enabled  to  remove  the  whole  nation, 
through  his  own  personal  influence,  without  the  aid  of  the  General 
Grovernment. 


TO     THE     NE  W     MOON 


BT  D.  B.  Hkwuom. 


I. 


Tif  ou  peerest  throagh  my  window-pane,  young  Moon, 

And  sweetly  smilest ;  and  thy  tremulous  beam 
Is  bright  with  youth  and  hopefulness,  and  socm 

Thy  perfect  orb  shall  pour  a  broader  stream. 
And  tnen  shall  wane  thy  glory,  day  by  day. 

Thy  luminous  fulness  waste,  ano  tboa  must  die : 
The  inentable  hour  no  charm  can  stay, 

The  common  lot  thou  sharest  of  Mortality ! 


II. 


Burning  bemde  thee  is  a  beautiful  Star, 

In  fuU'Orbed  radiance,  evermore  the  same^ 
Nor  change  doth  its  unborrowed  splendors  mar. 

Nor  the  strong  rush  of  ages  quench  its  flame. 
Though,  for  a  season,  Earth  may  veil  its  ray, 

'T  IS  only  to  our  eyes ;  its  IiTing  light, 
When  from  our  sense  Earth's  shade  hath  rolled  away, 

Bums  in  its  far  blue  shrin^  unalterably  bright. 


in. 


A  solemn  voice  low  whispereth  in  mine  ear/ 

Bidding  me,  beautiful  Moon !  heboid  in  thee 
A  type  of  joys  that  gild  this  mortal  sphere, 

A  fair,  but  frail  and  short-lived  progeny ! 
And  thou  dost  hnage  forth  a  joy,  bright  Star, 

Owning  no  fealty  to  the  sway  of  Time, 
Above  or  waste  or  change  exalted  far, 

It  shineth  ever  full,  uncbaageabie,  sublime  f 


IV. 

This  joy  to  wm,  All-mercifuI !  be  mine ; 

If  present,  visible  things  would  weave  a  charm 
To  bmd  my  worship  to  a  mortal  shrine. 

Redeem  my  bondiige  with  thine  own  right  arrarf 
Or  if  Earth's  blinding  shadow  intervene, 

To  hide  the  blessed  splendors  of  the  Sky, 
Forbid  that  aught  should  from  my  spirit  screen 

The  ever-buraing  Star  of  Immortaiity  I 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


Two  Ybabs  Bbfobs  tbb  Mxvt :  a  Personal  Narrative  of  Life  at  Sea.    pp.  483.    New- 
York  :  HaBFSB  AffO  BaOTHBBB. 

Wb  have  no  hesitation  iif  pronouncing  this  volume  one  of  the  most  striking  and  evt" 
dentlyfaithiul  pictures  of  'real  life*  at  sea,  that  has  ever  come  under  our  observation. 
It  is  literally  what  it  claims  to  be,  a  '  Toice  from  the  Forecastle,'  and  narrates,  from  the 
notes  of  a  journal  kept  during  the  entire  period,  the  events  of  two  years  spent  as  a  com" 
mon  sailor  before  the  mast,  in  the  American  merchant  service.  The  writer  is  said  to  be  Mr« 
R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  a  son  of  the  well-known  author  of  *  The  Buccaneers.*  The 
voyage  round  Cape  Horn  from  Boston  to  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  was  under- 
taken from  a  determination  to  dispel,  If  possible,  by  an  entire  change  of  life,  and  by  a  long 
absence  from  books  and  study,  a  complaint  which  had  obliged  him  to  give  up  his  pursuits, 
and  which  no  medical  aid  seemed  likely  to  cure  From  the  moment  of  the  change  from 
the  tight  dress-coat,  silk  cap,  and  kid  gloves,  of  an  under-graduate  at  Cambridge,  to  the 
loose  duck  trowsers,  checked  shiru  and  tarpaulin  hat  of  the  regular  Jack  Tar,  our  young 
author  seems  to  have  determined  to  play,  or  rather  worA:,  thapart  of  a  thorough  sailor ; 
and  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  uncomplaining  fortitude  with  which,  for  two  long 
years,  he  bore  the  multifisrious  hardships  of  a  common  seaman's  lot.  For  himself 
great  as  w«s  the  change  in  his  avocations,  he  never  utters  a  murmur.  Whether  '  tarring 
down'  the  rigging ;  cleaning  offensive  Spanish  hides,  and  carrying  them  on  his  head 
through  the  surf  of  a  California  coast ;  sending  down  a  royal-yaidf  or  fiirling  a  yard- 
arm  off  Cape  Horn,  in  a  hurricane  of  hail  and  sleet, 

*  WbHe  the  tnugh  eord«c«  ereakt,  aod  yelHnf  load, 
The  fierce  Nurlh  bluateri  io  the  Ifrozen  shroud ;' 

in  short,  whether  '  in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm,'  with  dinner,  such  as  it  was,  or  without 
it,  such  as  it  might  have  been,  but  for  sad  accidents ;  we  find  our  suthor  ever  the  same 
hard-working,  all-enduring  philosopher,  with  an  eye  to  see  and  a  heart  to  feel  every 
body's  discomforts  and  sufferings  but  his  own.  We  commend  the  forcible  Saxon 
English,  and  the  unpretending  style,  of  this  work  to  the  notice  of  the  ehiborate,  ornate 
class  of  writers  among  us,  who  find  it  so  difficult  to  describe  a  plain  matter  in  a  plain 
way,  while  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  extracts,  in  justification  of  our 
warm  encomium ;  commencing,  *  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies,'  with  the  following  picture 
of  an  English  sailor,  encountered  on  the  coast  of  California : 

''He  bed  bnen  to  sea  ftom  a  boy,havinf  eerved  a  regalar  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  as  all 
Enfflish  sailors  are  obliged  to  do,  and  was  then  about  four  or  five  aod  twenty.  He  was  tall ;  but 
you  only  perceived  it  when  be  was  standing  by  the  tide  of  others,  for  the  freat  breadth  of  bis 
shoulders  and  chest  made  bioo  appear  but  little  above  the  middle  height.  His  chest  was  as  deep 
as  it  was  wide ;  his  arm  like  that  of  Hercules ;  and  his  hand  *  the  fist  of  a  tar  >-  every  hair  a  rope- 

Jaro.*  With  all  this  he  had  one  of  the  pleasantest  smiles  I  ever  saw.  His  cheeks  were  of  a 
andsorae  brown ;  his  teeth  brilliantly  white ;  and  his  hair,  of  a  raven  blnck,  waved  in  loose  cnrls 
all  over  his  head,  and  fine  open  forehead  ;  and  his  eyes  he  might  have  sold  to  a  duchess  at  the  price 
of  diamonds,  for  their  brilliancy.  As  for  their  color,  they  were  like  the  Irishman's  pig,  which 
would  not  stay  to  be  counted ;  every  change  of  position  and  light  seemed  to  give  them  a  new  hue; 
but  their  prevailing  color  was  black,  or  nearly  so.  Take  him  with  his  well-varnished  black  tarpaalia 
■tnek  apon  the  back  of  his  head ;  his  long  looks  comiag  down  almost  into  hia  eyes }  bis  whita  dook 
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trowtan  and  ibirt ;  blue  jacket ;  and  blaek  kerchief,  tied  looeely  round  hit  neck  {  and  be  iraa  a 
ine  apeclmen  of  manly  beanty.  On  hta  broad  chest  he  had  atamped  with  India  Ina '  Partinf 
moments '  —  a  ship  ready  to  oail ;  a  boat  on  the  beach ;  and  a  firl  and  her  aailor  lover  taking  their 
farewell.  Underneath  were  printed  the  initials  of  his  own  name,  and  two  other  lettera,  aundinr 
for  some  name  which  he  knew  better  than  I  did.  This  was  very  well  done,  hatiof  been  executed 
by  a  man  who  msde  it  his  business  to  print  with  India  ink,  for  sailors,  at  Havre.  On  one  of  his 
broad  arms  he  hud  the  crucifixion,  and  on  the  other  the  sifu  of  the  foul  anchor. 

**  He  was  very  fbnd  of  reading,  and  we  lent  him  most  of  the  books  which  we  had  in  the  fore- 
ea«tle,  which  he  read  and  retnrued  to  us  the  next  time  we  fell  in  with  him.  He  had  a  food  deal  of 
information,  and  bis  captain  said  he  was  a  perfect  seaman,  and  worth  his  weight  in  fotd  on  board 

•  vessel,  in  fair  weather  and  in  fouL  His  strength  must  have  been  immense,  and  he  had  the  sight 
•fa  vulture.  It  is  strange  that  one  should  be  so  minute  in  the  description  of  an  unknown,  outcast 
aailor,  whom  one  may  never  aee  again,  and  whom  no  one  may  care  to  hear  about}  but  ao  it  is. 
Some  people  we  see  under  no  remarkable  circumstances,  but  whom,  for  some  reason  or  other,  we 
never  forgnt.  He  called  himself  Bill  Jackson;  and  I  know  no  one  of  all  my  accidental  acquain- 
tances to  whom  I  would  more  gladly  give  a  shake  of  the  hand  than  to  him.  Whoever  falls  in  with 
him,  will  find  a  handsome,  hearty  fellow,  and  a  good  shipmate." 

Vfe  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  more  forcible  sketch  of  a  lazy  Spanish  American, 
than  is  contained  in  the  subjoined '  feature'  of«  scene  at  the  bland  of  Juan  Fernandez : 

"  The  men  appeared  to  be  the  laziest  people  upon  (he  face  of  the  earth ;  and  indeed,  as  far  as 
my  observation  goetf,  there  are  no  people  to  whom  the  newly-invented  Yankee  word  of  *  loafer'  ia 
more  applicable  than  to  the  Spanish  Americans.  These  mea  stood  about  doing  nothing,  with  their 
cloaks,  little  better  in  texture  than  ao  Indian's  blanket,  but  of  rich  colors,  thrown  over  their  shoul- 
ders, with  an  air  which  it  is  said  a SpAnish  beggar  can  always  give  to  his  rags;  and  with  great 
politeness  and  conrteiiy  in  their  address,  though  with  holes  in  their  shoes,  and  without  a  sous  ia 
their  pockets.  The  only  interruption  to  the  monotony  of  their  day  seemed  to  be  when  a  gurtof 
wind  drew  round  between  the  mountains  and  blew  off  the  boughs  which  they  had  placed  for  rooA 
to  their  houses,  and  gave  them  a  few  minutes'  occupation  in  running  about  after  them.  One  of 
these  gusta  occurred  while  we  were  a«hore,  and  afforded  us  no  little  amusement  at  seeing  the  men 
look  round,  and  if  they  found  that  their  roofs  had  stood,  conclude  that  they  might  stand  too,  while 
those  who  saw  iheirs  blown  off,  after  uttering  a  few  Spanish  oaths,  gathered  their  cloaks  over  their 
shoulders,  and  started  off  after  them.  However,  they  were  not  gone  long,  but  soon  returned  to 
their  habitual  ocet^atum  of  doing  nothing." 

We  give  the  following  melancholy  scene  at  length ;  and  not  without  a  sense  of  plea- 
sure that  it  is  embraced  in  the  widely -spread  'Family  Library/  and  that  it  is  in  oorpoww 
to  place  before  some  forty  thousand  additional  readers  a  record  of  tjrranny  that  must 

stamp  the  character  of '  Captain  T ,'  of  the  Brig  Pilgrim,  of  Boston,  with  odium,  and 

hand  down  his  name  to  the  merited  scorn  and  contempt  of  every  humane  commander 
and  seaman  in  Christendom  : 

"The  captain  was  on  board  all  day  Friday,  and  everything  went  on  hard  and  disagreeably. 
'  The  more  you  drive  a  man,  the  less  he  will  do,'  was  as  true  with  us  as  with  any  other  people. 
We  worked  late  Priday  uight.  and  wftre  turoed-to,  early  Saturday  morning.  About  ten  o'clock 
the  captain  ordered  our  new  oflicer,  Rus:*ell,  who  by  this  time  bad  become  thoroughly  disliked  by 
all  the  crew,  to  get  the  gig  ready  to  take  him  ashore.  John,  the  Swede,  was  sitting  in  the  boat 
alongside,  and  Ru»rell  and  myself  were  sundiug  by  the  main  hatchway,  waiting  for  the  captain, 
who  was  down  in  the  hold,  where  the  crew  were  at  wiirk,  when  we  heard  his  voice  raiaed  in 
▼iolont  dispute  with  somebody,  whether  it  was  with  the  mate,  or  one  of  the  crew,  I  could  not  tell  | 
and  then  came  blows  and  scuffling.  I  run  to  the  side  and  beckoned  to  John,  who  came  up,  and  we 
foaned  down  the  hatchway;  and  though  we  could  see  no  one, yet  we  knew  that  the  captain  bad 
the  advantage,  for  his  voice  was  loud  and  clear  : 

**  You  see  your  condition:  You  see  your  condition  !  Will  yon  ever  give  me  any  more  of  yonr 
jawr  No  answer;  and  then  came  wrestling  and  heaving,  as  though  the  man  was  trying  to  turn 
him.    *  You  may  as  well  keep  atill,  for  I  have  got  you !'  said  the  captain.    Then  came  the  question, 

*  Will  you  ever  give  me  any  more  of  your  jaw  V 

***!  never  gave  you  any.  Sir,' said  Sam;  for  it  was  hia  voice  that  we  heard,  thoogb  low  and 
half  choked. 

*•  *  That 's  not  what  I  ask  you.    Will  you  ever  be  impudent  to  ne  again  1* 

*'  *  I  never  have  been.  Sir,'  said  Sam. 

"  *  Answer  my  que«ttott,  or  I  'II  make  a  spread  eagle  of  you  !    1 11  flog  you,  by  O— d.* 

** '  I  am  no  negro  slave,'  aaid  stem.* 

"  *  Then  I  '11  make  you  one !'  said  the  captain  ;  and  he  came  to  the  hatchway,  and  sprang  on 
deck,  threw  off  his  uoat,  and  rolling  up  his  .sleeves,  called  out  to  the  mate:  *Seise  that  man  «p, 
Mr.  A !  Seize  him  up!    Msike  a  spread  eagle  of  him  !   I  'II  teach  yi>u  all  who  is  master  aboard  !* 

"  The  crew  and  oflicers  followed  the  captain  up  the  hatchway,  and  after  repeated  orders  the 
mate  laid  hold  of  Sam,  who  made  no  resistance,  and  carried  him  to  the  gangway. 

**  *  What  are  you  going  to  flog  that  man  for.  Sir  T  said  John,  the  Swede,  to  the  captnio. 

'*  Upon  hearing  thus  thn  captain  turned  upon  hira,  but  knowing  him  to  be  quick  and  reaotnte,  hs 
ordered  the  steward  to  bring  the  irons,  and  cailing  upon  Ruaaell  to  help  him,  went  up  to  John . 

*•' Let  me  alone,' said  John.  *  I'm  willing  to  be  put  in  irons.  Yon  need  not  use  any  force $* 
and  putting  out  his  hands,  the  captain  slipped  the  irons  on,  and  sent  him  aft  to  the  quarter-deck. 
Sam  by  this  time  was  uistd  «p,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  placed  against  the  shrouds,  with  his  wriata 
made  fast  to  tbe  shrouds,  his  jacket  off,  and  bis  back  exposed.    The  capUin  stood  on  the  break  of 
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tk«  d«ek,  9.  fi»  ftot  (nm  hia,  and  a  little  ralMd,  m  aa  lo  kavc  a  good  nrlof  at  kirn,  aad  kaM  la 
hia  kaad  Che  bif ht  of  a  tbick,  acroaf  nipa.  Tka  oAean  ttood  rovad,  aad  tka  erew  fnmped 
tafackar  ia  Ika  walal.  All  tkaac  praparations  mada  aa  foal  aiek  aad  almoal  fkiat,  aafry  aad  ax«ltad 
aa  I  waa.  A  auui  — a  kuRMa  kaiuf ,  aMda  la  God's  likoaaN— -faMaaad  ap  aad  Aofgad  lika  a  kaattf 
A  aaa,  too,  wkooi  1  kad  lived  »itk  aod  eatea  with  for  araotki,  aod  liaaw  aInuMt  at  will  m  a 
bffotker*  '''ka  flrat  aad  alaioat  ttacoatrnllakle  ioipuUa  waa  rati»Uaee.  Bat  wkat  wae  to  be  dokal 
Tke  time  for  it  had  gooa  by.  The  two  beet  aea  were  feat,  end  there  were  oaly  two  betide  mytelf, 
eod  e  eoiall  bojr  of  tea  or  twelve  year*  of  age.  Aad  thea  there  were  (beeide  the  captaia)  three 
otfeera,  etewerd,  afeot,  aad  clerk.  Bat  lieeide  tke  aonbere,  what  ie  there  for  sailora  to  dal  If 
tbay  reeiat,  it  ie  aiutioy  {  aad  if  tbey  euoeeed,  eod  take  the  veaecl,  it  ie  piracy.  If  tkey  e? er  yield 
afaia,  Ckeir  puoiskaMat  aiaet  eoaie ;  eod  if  tkey  do  aot  yield,  tkcy  are  piretre  ft»r  life.  If  a  ■aiior 
roeiat  hia  eoMMaadar,  ke  reaieta  tke  lew,  aad  piracy  or  aubaiiaaioa  are  kia  oaly  altaroatlvee.  Bad 
aa  it  was,  it  niu»(  be  borae.  It  i«  what  a  aailor  ahipa  fur.  Bwiagiof  the  rope  over  kie  keed,  aad 
beadinf  hie  body  ao  aa  to  pita  it  full  force,  the  captaia  brouf  ht  it  down  upoa  tke  poor  fellow'a 
back.  OBca,twice  — eiz  timea.  'Will  yoa  ever  fire  aie  aay  more  of  your  Jaw  f*  Tke  aiaa 
writked  witk  paio,  bat  raid  aoc  a  word.  Three  limee  aiore.  Thia  waa  too  aiark,  aad  ke  aatiorad 
aoiaetkiaf  wkich  I  covid  uot  heani  thia  brought  aa  miioy  mora  aa  the  bhui  coaM  ataad;  wbea  tka 
captaia  ordered  hioi  to  be  cat  down,  and  to  go  forward. 

***  Now  Gir  vou,*  aaid  the  captain,  makiiia  vp  to  John,  and  takiag  hia  irooe  oSl  Aaaooa  aa  he  waa 
laoea,  he  raa  forward  to  the  forecaatle.  *  Bring  that  man  aft,'  aboated  the  captain.  Tke  aocood 
mate,  wko  kad  been  a  ahipaaie  of  Jokn'a,  atood  atill  ia  tke  waiat,  and  tke  mate  walkad  slowlv  for- 
ward {  but  our  third  offlce^  anxioua  u»  ahow  hia  se^l,  aprang  forward  over  the  wlndlaM,  and  laid  hold 
of  John  i  but  he  anon  ilirew  hini  from  hinu  At  ihia  moment  I  would  have  given  worlda  for  the  power 
to  kelp  the  poor  fellow }  but  it  waa  all  in  vain.  The  captaia  atood  oo  the  quarter-deck,  barebeeded, 
kl*  eyea  flaakiug  with  ragn,  and  hia  face  aa  red  aa  Mood,  awinging  the  rope,  and  calling  oat  to  hie 
oflkera,  * Draa  him  aft !  —  Lay  bold  of  him !  I'll  twettem  him!'  etcn  etc  The  mate  now  went  for- 
ward aaJ  ttdd  John  quietly  logo  aft ;  and  he,aeeing  reaislance  in  vain,  threw  the  blackguard  third 
mate  from  kim ;  «aid  he  would  go  aft  of  himaeif ;  that  they  ahould  not  drag  him  ;  and  #ent  up  to 
tke  gangway  and  held  out  hia  handa ;  but  aa  auou  aa  the  capuin  began  to  make  kim  fkat,  the  ia- 
di|aity  waa  loo  muck,  and  he  berin  to  resitt ;  but  the  mete  and  Ruaaell  holding  him,  ke  waa  aooa 
eeised  up.    When  he  waa  made  faat,  he  turned  to  the  captain,  who  atood  turning  up  hia  aleevaa  and 

SBttlof  ready  for  the  blow,  and  aaked  him  what  be  waa  to  be  flogged  for.    *  Have  I  ever  refbaed  my 
nty,  BIrt    Have  you  ever  known  me  to  bang  back,  or  to  be  inaolent,  or  not  to  know  my  work  V 

**  *  No,*  aaid  the  captain,  *  it  ia  nut  that  that  I  flog  you  for  {  I  flog  you  for  your  interference — for 
aaking  queationo.' " 

•«  *  Caa'i  a  man  aak  a  queatioa  here  witkont  being  flogged  V  ** 

"  *  No !'  akotttcd  the  captain  ;  *  nobody  abail  open  hiH  mouth  aboard  thia  vesael,  but  myielf ;'  aad 
he  kegau  laying  the  blowa  upon  hia  back,  awinging  half  round  between  each  blow,  to  give  it  foil 
effect.  Aa  ke  went  on,  kls  paaaion  increaaad,  and  he  dauced  about  tke  deck,  calliag  oat  aa  he  awaag 
tke  rope:  *  If  you  wa^it  to  know  what  I  flog  you  for,  I'll  tell  you.  It'a  becauee  I  like  to  do  k! 
kecanae  I  Hke  to  do  it !    It  euiU  me!    That'a  w  hat  1  do  U  for  !*  ** 

■*  *  The  maa  writhed  under  the  vain,  until  be  could  endure  it  no  loqger,  wkaa  bacallad  oat,  witb 
aa  ezclamatioo  more  common  to  foreignera  than  with  aa  :  *Oh,  Jeaua  Chrbt!    Oh,  Jeeua  Chriat  !"* 

••  *  Doo't  call  oo  Jeaua  Chriat  !*  aboated  the  captain ;  •  ke  emmU  h^  yea.  Oail  ea  Captaia  T— ^ 
Ha'a  the  maa !    He  can  help  yon !    Jeaua  Chriat  can't  heiu  you  now  •'  ** 

**  At  theae  worda,  which  I  never  ahall  forget,  my  blooo  rau  cold.  I  could  look  on  ao  longer. 
Dlaguated,  aick,  and  horror-atruck,  I  turned  away,  and  leaned  over  the  rail,  aad  looked  dawn  into 
tka  water.  A  few  rapid  thoughta  of  my  own  aituation,  and  the  proapeet  of  future  revenge,  croaaed 
my  miad  |  4Hit  the  falliag  of  tne  blowa  and  the  criea  of  the  maa  called  me  beck  at  once.  At  length 
tbay  eaaaed,  and  turning  round,  I  found  that  tke  mate,  at  a  aignol  from  the  captaia,  had  eat  him 
dowa.  Almoat  doubled  up  with  pain,  the  man  walked  alowly  forward,  and  went  down  into  tke  fore- 
castle. £very  one  ebe  atood  atill  at  hia  poat,  while  the  capuin,  swelling  with  rage,  and  with  tba 
iaportaace  of  hia  achievemeBt,  walked  the  quarter-deck,  and  at  each  turn,  as  be  came  forward* 
calling  out  to  ua :  *  You  floe  your  condition !  You  see  where  I've  got  >ou  all,  and  you  know  wkat 
to  expect!*  '  You've  keen  miataken  in  me{  you  didn't  know  what  I  waa!  Now  you  know  wkat 
I  ami'— '*  I'll  maha  you  toe  the  mark,  everv  soul  of  you,  or  I'll  flog  you  all,  fore  end  ef^  fVoa  tka 
boy,  ap !'  *  Yoa've  got  a  driver  over  you !  Yea,  a  tUvt-drivr  —  a  ntgf-drimt  I  1*11  see  wkoll 
tell  BIO  ke  is  n't  a  negro  slave !'  With  this  end  the  like  matter,  equally  cslculatad  to  quiet  ae,  aad  to 
allay  any  apprebenaiona  of  future  trouble,  he  entertained  ua  fur  about  tea  miautea,  whan  ke  weat 
balow.  Baoa  aAor,  Jokn  eame  aft,  with  kia  bare  back  covered  with  atripea  and  walea  ia  every  di- 
rection, and  dreedfuUy  swollen,  end  aaked  the  ateward  to  aak  tke  captain  to  let  kim  keve  aoaa 
salve,  or  katoam,  to  put  upon  iL  *  No/  said  the  captain,  who  heard  him  from  below  ;  *  tell  him  to 
put  hia  abirt  on  ;  that's  the  be»t  thing  for  him ;  and  pull  me  aahore  in  the  boaL  Nobody  ia  going 
to  lay  up  on  board  thia  vessel.'  He  thea  called  to  Mr.  Ruasell  to  take  those  two  men  sad  two  otken 
1b  tke  boat,  and  pull  him  aahore.  I  went  for  one.  The  two  men  could  hardly  bend  their  backs, 
nad  tke  captain  called  to  tkem  to  *  give  way !'  *  give  way !'  but  flndiug  tkey  did  thair  beet,  he  let  them 
alone.  The  agent  waa  in  the  stern  sheets,  but  during  the  whole  poll  — e  league  or  more— not  a 
word  waa  apokea.  We  laaded  ;  the  captain,  agent,  and  ofllcer  went  up  to  the  hoiue,  aad  left  aa 
with  the  boeL  I,  and  the  men  with  me,  vtaid  near  the  boat  while  John  and  Sam  walked  slowlv 
awsy,  and  sat  down  on  tke  rocks.  Tbey  talked  some  time  together,  but  et  length  separsted,  each 
sitting  aloae.  1  bad  some  fears  of  John.  He  was  a  foreigner,  and  violently  tempered,  and  aader 
soffenngi  and  he  had  his  knife  with  him,  end  the  captain  was  to  come  down  alone  to  the  boot. 
Bat  nothing  happened,  and  we  wont  quietly  on  board.  The  captain  waa  probably  armed,  eod  if 
either  of  them  had  liftad  a  hanii  againat  him,  tbey  would  have  had  nothing  before  ikem  bat  flight, 
aad  slarvalioa  in  the  woods  of  Califuruia,  or  capture  by  the  soldiers  and  ladian  blood-haaads, 
whom  the  offer  of  tweoty  dollara  would  have  set  upon  them."       . 

**  After  the  day's  work  waa  done,  we  went  down  into  the  forecaatle,  and  ate  our  plaia  aappar  { 
bat  not  a  word  wa«  apnkeu.  It  waa  Saturday  night ;  but  there  waa  no  song— '  no  *  sweethearts  and 
wives.'  A  gloom  was  over  every  thing.  Tbe  two  men  ley  in  their  bertha,  greening  with  pain,  aad 
wa  all  turned  in ;  bat  for  myself,  aot  to  sleep.  A  aound  coming  now  aad  thea  from  the  bertha  9^ 
the  two  Bsea,  showed  that  they  were  awake,  as  awake  they  must  have  beea,  for  they  ooold  hardly 
lie  ia  one  posture  a  moment )  tbe  dim,  swiogiog  lamp  of  the  Ibrecastle  shed  Its  light  over  tka  dark 
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hole  in  which  we  liv«d  ;  and  many  and  varioua  reflecliona  and  purpoie*  courted  through  my  mind. 
I  thought  of  our  situation,  living  under  a  tyranny ;  of  thn  character  of  the  country  we  were  in ;  of 
the  length  of  the  iroy»ge,and  of  the  uncertainty  attendin|  our  return  to  America;  and  then,  if  we 
should  return,  of  the  prospect  of  obtaining  Justice  and  satisfaction  for  tliese  poor  men ;  and  vowed 
that  if  God  should  ever  give  me  the  mesn^,  1  would  do  something  to  redress  the  grievancaa  and 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  that  poor  class  of  beings,  of  whom  1  then  was  one.*' 

Now,  while  all  will  admit  the  necessity  of  discipline  on  board  a  ship,  and  the  duty 
which  a  captKin  owes  to  his  station  and  his  employers,  yet  no  one,  who  is  not  a  hrutcy 
in  feeling  or  in  practice,  will  be  found  to  extenuate  or  defend  such  acts  of  wanton  and 
barbarous  cruelty  as  are  here  described ;  and  we  must  express  the  hope  that  the  well- 
known  Boston  house  of  Bbyant,  Stubgbs,  and  Company,  do  not  still  maintain  in  their 
employ  so  unworthy  an  officer.  Our  author  adverts,  in  bis  closing  chapter,  to  the 
evidences  of  good  character  on  shore,  which  are  permitted  to  weigh  with  a  jury,  when 
sach  sea- tyrants  as  Captain  T ,  are  tried  for  their  gross  ofTences  against  humanity : 

**  There  are  many  captains  whom  I  know  to  be  cruel  and  tyrannical  men  at  sea,  who  yet,  among 
their  friends,  and  in  their  families,  have  never  lost  the  reputatina  they  bore  fn  childhood.  The 
aea-captain  would  be  a  brute  indeed,  if,  after  an  abnence  of  months  or  years,  during  his  short  stay, 
an  short  that  the  novelty  and  excitement  of  it  has  hardly  time  to  wear  off,  and  the  attentions  he 
receives  as  a  visiter  and  stranger  hardly  time  to  slacken—  if,  under  such  circumstances, a  towns- 
men or  neighbor  would  be  justified  in  testifying  against  his  correct  and  peaceable  deportment. 
With  the  ownsra  of  the  vessel,  also,  to  which  he  \m  attached,  and  among  merchants  and  insurers 
generally,  he  is  a  ^vry  different  man  from  what  he  may  be  at  sea,  when  his  own  master,  and  the 
master  of  every  body  and  every  thing  about  him." 

A  passenger,  on  the  voyage  homeward,  in  the  person  of  Professor  N ^  of  Cam- 
bridge, was  unexpectedly  found  on  the  coast  of  California : 


t  him  quietly  seated  in  the  chair  of  Botany  and  Ornithology,  in  Harvard  Univeraity ; 
I  saw  of  him  was  strolling  about  San  Diego  beach,  in  a  sailor's  pea-Jacket,  with  a 


"I  had  left 
and  the  next 

wide  straw  hat,  and  barefooted,  with  his  trowsers  rolled  up  to  his  knees,  picking  up  stones  and 
sheila.  He  bad  travelled  over  land  to  the  North-west  Coast,  and  come  down  in  a  small  vessel  to 
Monterey.  There  he  learned  that  there  was  a  ship  at  the  leeward,  about  to  sail  for  Boston ;  and, 
taking  passage  in  the  Pilgrim,  which  was  than  at  Monterey,  he  came  slowly  down,  visiting  the  in- 
termediate ports,  and  examining  the  trees,  plants,  earths,  birds,  &c.,  and  joined  us  at  San  Diego 
shortly  before  we  sailed.  The  second  mate  of  the  Pilgrim  told  roe  that  they  had  got  an  old  gentle- 
man on  board  who  knew  me,  and  came  from  the  college  that  I  had  been  in.  He  could  not  recollect 
his  name,  but  said  he  was  a '  sort  of  an  oldish  man,'  with  white  hair,  and  spent  all  his  time  in  the 
bush,  and  along  the  beach,  picking  up  flowers  and  shelU,  and  such'  truck,  and  had  a  dozen  boxea 
and  barrels,  full  of  them.  I  thought  over  every  body  who  would  likely  to  be  there,  but  could  fix 
upon  no  one ;  when,  the  next  day,  jast  as  were  about  to  shove  off  from  the  beach,  be  came  down 
to  the  boat  in  the  rig  I  have  described,  with  hisshoes  in  his  hand,  and  his  pockets  full  of  specimens. 
I  knew  him  at  once,  though  I  should  not  have  been  more  surprised  to  have  seen  the  Old  South  stee- 

{>le  shoot  up  from  the  hide-house.  He  probably  had  no  less  difficulty  in  reeognising  me.  As  we 
eft  homo  about  the  same  time,  we  had  nothing  to  toll  one  another ;  and  owing  to  our  different  situ- 
ations on  board,  1  aaw  but  little  of  him  on  our  passage  home.  Sometimes,  when  I  was  at  the  wheel 
of  a  calm  night,  and  the  steering  required  no  attention,  and  the  officer  of  the  watch  was  forward, 
he  would  come  aft  and  hold  a  short  yam  with  me ;  but  this  was  against  the  rules  of  the  ship,  as  is, 
in  ftct,  all  intercourse  between  passengers  and  the  crew.  I  was  oAen  amused  to  see  the  sailors 
pusxled  to  know  what  to  make  of  him,  and  to  hear  their  conjectHres  about  him  and  his  busineaa. 
They  were  aa  much  puxzled  as  our  old  sallmaker  was  with  the  captain's  instruments  in  the  cabin. 
He  said  there  were  tnree :  the  ero-nometer,  the  crs-noroeter,  and  the  tAe-nometer.  (Chronometer, 
barometer,  and  thermometer.)  Tho  Pilgrim's  crew  christened  Mr.  N. '  Old  Curions,'  from  bis  seal 
for  curiosities,  and  some  of  them  said  that  he  was  crazy,  and  that  his  friend  let  him  go  about  and 
amuse  himself  in  this  way.  Why  else  a  rich  man  (sailors  call  every  man  rich  who  do  not  work 
with  hia  hands,  and  wears  a  long  coat  and  cravat)  should  leave  a  Christian  country,  and  come  to 
such  a  place  aa  California,  to  pick  up  shells  and  stones,  they  could  not  understand.  One  of  them, 
however,  an  old  salt,  who  had  seen  something  more  of  the  world  ashore,  set  all  to  rights,  as  he 
thought:  *  Oh,  vast  there !  Ton  don't  know  any  thing  about  them'^raA.  I've  seen  them  coUegee. 
and  know  the  ropes.  They  keep  all  such  things  for  eur'osities,  and  study  'em,  and  have  men 
a'  purpose  to  go  get  'em.  This  old  chap  knows  what  he's  abouL  He  a'n't  the  child  you  take  him 
for.  He'll  carry  all  these  things  to  coUege,  and  if  they  are  better  than  any  that  they  have  had  be- 
fore, he'll  be  head  of  the  college.  Then,  by-and-by,  somebody  else  will  go  after  some  more,  and  if 
they  beat  him,  he'll  have  to  go  again,  or  else  give  up  his  berth.  That's  the  way  they  do  It  This 
old  cove  knows  the  ropes.  He  has  worked  a  traverse  over  'em,  and  come  'way  out  here,  where  no- 
body's ever  been  afore,  and  they'll  never  think  of  coming." 

On  the  return  voyage,  and  while  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn,  an  immense  iceberg 
was  encountered,  of  which  oar  author  gives  the  annexed  vivid  description: 

**  At  twelve  o'clock  we  went  below,  and  had  just  got  through  dinner,  when  the  cook  put  his  head 
down  the  scuttle  and  told  ua  to  come  on  deck  and  see  the  finest  sight  that  we  had  ever  seen. 
*  Where  away,  cook  I*  naked  the  first  man  wko  waa  ap.   *Od  the  larbord  bow.'    And  there  Uy, 
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floBtingia  the  ocean,  Mveral  miles  off,  tn  immenM,  irr«|rttler  niMt,  its  top  and  points  coTermi  wilb 
snow,  and  its  centre  of  a  deep  iodif  o  color.  This  was  an  iceberg,  and  of  the  larf  est  siae,  aa  one  of 
our  men  said  wlio  had  been  in  the  Northern  ocean.  As  far  as  the  eye  conid  reach,  the  sea  in  every 
direction  waa  of  a  deep  bine  color,  the  waves  rooninf  high  and  freeb,  and  rparkliny  in  tike  light, 
and  in  the  midst  lay  this  immense  monotain-island,  its  cavities  and  valleys  thrown  into  deep  shade, 
and  its  points  and  pinnacles  glittering  in  the  snn.  All  hands  were  soon  on  deck,  looking  ai  it,  aad 
admiring  in  various  ways,  its  beauty  and  grandeur.  But  no  deftcription  can  give  any  idea  of  the 
atranreness,  splendor,  and,  really,  the  sublimity,  of  the  sight.  Its  great  sise  —  for  it  must  have 
be«n  from  two  to  three  miles  In  eircumfereuce,  and  several  hundred  feet  in  height — its  slow  mo- 
tion, as  its  baae  rose  and  sank  in  the  water,  and  its  hifh  points  nodded  against  the  clouds;  the 
dashing  of  the  wave*  upon  It,  which,  breaking  high  with  foam,  lined  its  base  with  a  white  crust; 
and  the  thundering  sound  of  the  cracking  of  the  mats,  and  the  breaking  and  tumbling  down  of 
hnge  pieces ;  together  with  its  nearness  and  approach,  which  added  a  slight  element  of  fear,  —  nil 
combined  to  give  it  the  charaeter  of  true  sublimity.  The  main  body  of  the  masa  was,  as  I  have 
aaid,  of  an  indigo  color,  its  base  crusted  with  froxen  foam ;  and  as  ii  grew  thin  and  transparent 
toward  the  edges  and  top,  its  color  shaded  off  from  a  deep  blue  to  the  whiteness  of  snow.  It  seemed 
to  be  drifting  slowly  toward  the  north,  so  that  we  kept  away  and  avoided  it.  It  waa  in  sight  all 
the  afternoon ;  and  when  we  got  to  leeward  of  it,  the  wind  died  away,  so  that  we  lay-to  quite 
near  it  for  a  greater. part  of  the  night.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no  moon,  but  it  waa  a  clear 
night,  and  we  could  plainly  mark  the  long,  regular  heaving  of  the  atupeodous  mass,  as  its  edeea 
moved  slowly  against  the  stars.  Several  tim^siu  our  watch  loud  cracks  were  heard,  which  sounded 
as  though  they  must  have  run  through  the  whole  length  of  the  iceberg,  and  several  pieces  fell 
down  with  n  thundering  crash,  plunging  heavily  into  the  sea.  Toward  morning,  a  strong  breese 
aprang  up,  and  we  filled  away,  and  left  it  astern,  and  at  daylight  it  was  out  of  sight." 

Notwithstanding,  says  our  author,  all  that  has  been  written  about  the  beauty  of  a 
ship  under  full  sail,  there  are  very  few  who  hare  ever  seen  a  ship  literally  under  ail  her 
BaiL    This  noble  sight,  however,  was  vouchsafed  to  him,  in  the  tropics : 

**  One  night,  1  went  ont  to  the  end  of  the  flylDg-jib-boom,  upon  tome  duty,  and,  having  finished 
it,  turned  round,  and  lay  over  the  boom  for  a  long  time,  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  sight  before  me. 
Being  so  far  out  from  the  deck,  I  could  look  at  the  ship,  as  at  a  separate  vessel ;  —  and,  there  rose 
up  from  the  water,  supported  only  by  the  small  black  hull,  a  pyramid  of  canvass,  apreading  ont  far 
beyond  the  hull,  and  towering  up  almost,  aa  it  seemed  in  the  indistinct  night  air,  to  the  clonde. 
The  aea  was  as  still  as  an  inland  lake;  the  light  trade- wind  was  gently  and  steadily  breathing  fit»m 
astern ;  the  dark  blue  sky  was  studded  with  the  tropical  stars ;  there  was  no  aaund  but  the  rippling 
of  the  water  under  the  stem ;  and  the  sails  were  spread  out,  wide  and  hich  ;—  the  two  lower  stud- 
ding-sails stretching,  on  each  side,  far  beyond  the  deck ;  the  top-mast  vtuddiog-sails,  like  wings  to 
the  top-sails ;  the  top  gallant  studding-tails  spreading  fearlesaly  nut  abcrve  them ;  still  higher,  the 
two  royal  studding-sails,  looking  like  two  kites  flying  from  the  same  string ;  and,  highest  of  all,  the 
little  sky-sail,  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  seemiur  actually  to  touch  the  stars,  and  to  be  out  of  reach 
of  human  hand.  So  quiet,  too,  was  the  sea,  and  so  steady  the  breeze,  that  if  these  sails  had  beea 
acniptured  marble,  they  could  not  have  been  more  motionless.  Not  a  ripple  upon  the  surface  of  the 
canvass ;  not  even  a  quivering  at  the  extreme  edges  of  the  sail^so  perfectly  were  they  distended 
by  the  breese.  I  waa  so  lost  in  the  sight,  that  I  forcot  the  presence  of  the  man  who  came  out  witk 
me,  until  he  said,  (for  he,  too,  rough  old  man-of-war's  man  as  he  was,  had  been  gasing  at  the  show,} 
half  to  hlmaelf,  still  looking  at  the  marble  sails,  *  How  quietly  they  do  their  work  !* " 

Copious  as  are  our  extracts,  we  had  marked  many  more  for  insertion ;  among  them 
a  description  of  two  ships  meeting  at  sea,  'standing  head  on,  and  bowing  and  curvetting 
at  each  other  like  war-horses  reined  ia  by  their  riders ;'  a  picture  of  a  calm  in  the 
tropics ;  of  the  entrance  to  Boston  bay,  with  the  light-houses  standing,  *  like  sentinels 
in  white,  before  the  harbor ;'  of  the  saving,  by  Yankee  captains,  of  all  holidays,  and  the 
consequent  advarUagea  which  the  American  sailor  enjoys  over  Catholic  seamen ;  the 
remarks  upon  the  Sandwich  Islands,  into  which  white  men,  from  countries  called 
Chriatianj  have  introduced  revolting  diseases,  before  unknown,  which  are  sweeping  ofi* 
one-fottieth  of  the  entire  population  annually ;  and  several  other  entertaining  or  profi- 
table passages,  for  a  perusal  of  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself. 
Aside  from  matters  of  viftious  interest,  we  have  ourselves  risen  from  its  discussion 
with  a  new  sense  of  the  sublime  in  nature ;  with  a  more  enlarged  conception  of  the  vast- 
nessof  the  'grey  and  melancholy  wastes'  of  ocean  which  spread  around  eanh*s  isles 
and  continents;  upon  which  the  early  dawn  breaks  and  day -light  fades  alike;  where 
the  almost  Uving  vessel, fleet  sailing,  drops  in  the  distant  wave  the  Southern  Cross,  the 
Magellan  Clouds,  the  wild  and  stormy  cape;  where — unlike  the  travel  of  the  land, 
which  at  the  most  conquers  a  narrow  horizon  after  horizon  —  each  succeeding  night  the 
homeward  ship  sinks  some  celestial  constellation  in  the  backward  distance,  raising 
another  *  landmark  of  the  heavens'  in  the  onward  waste  of  mingled  sea  and  sky !  Truly 
saith  the  Psalmist,  'They  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  do  business  in  great 
waters^  these  see  the  works  of  the  Loax>}  and  His  wonders  in  the  de^ !' 
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Tbb  Stags:  both  Bbporb  akd  Bbrxkd  thb  Curtain.  From  'Observations Taken 
oo  the  Spot.'  By  Alprbd  Bvnn,  late  Lessee  of  the  Theatres  Royal,  Dniry  Lane  and 
Covent-Qarden.    In  two  volumes,    pp.  538.    Philadelphia :  Lea  and  Blancbabd. 

'  Capital  I  capital !'  exclaimed  at  intervals,  and  some  dozen  of  times,  a  worthy  friend 
of  ours  —  who  sometimes  takes  an  arm-chair  in  the  sanctum^  and  devours  damp  books 
fresh  from  the  publishers'  —  as  he  sat  through  the  live-long  day,  to  peruse  the  volumes 
before  us;  and  truth  to  say,  when  we  subsequently  followed  him  through  their  enter- 
taining pages,  we  were  at  no  loss  to  account  for  his  enthusiastic  admiration.  The 
English  press  has  borne  testimony  to  the  great  interest  and  faithfulness  of  the  woc|^, 
and  advised  us  of  the  writer's  unequalled  opportunities  of  correct  observation;  and  the 
last  number  of  Blackwood  commends  the  volumes  in  no  measured  terms.  '  Mr.  Bunk,' 
says  Chbistopheb  North,  *  has  dashed  into  the  whole  subject  of  stages,  actors,  and 
management,  with  all  the  fearlessness  of  one  who  has  abundance  of  facts  at  his  dispo- 
sal ;  laying  on  the  lash  with  a  keenness  which  will  make  the  sufferers  remember  him 
with  much  more  sensibility  than  tenderness ;'  and  supplying  the  public  with  the  most 
unanswerable  evidence^  that  there  is  a  little  world  within  the  walls  of  theatres,  made 
abundantly  '  busy,  bitter,  and  perplexing,  by  such  mimics  as  ramble  from  Drury  Lane 
to  Covent-Garden,  and  from  Covent-Garden  to  Drury  Lane.'  The  following  remarks 
do  not  include,  as  Mr.  Bunn  subsequently  informs  us,  the  more  gentlemanlike  and  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  theatrical  profession,  '  as  rare  as  they  are  pleasant  to  meet 
with,  among  the  illustrious  minor ts  whose  backs  have  once  rubbed  against  the  scenes 
of  a  play-house.'  Players,  says  our  author,  if  examined  upon  the  principles  that  regu- 
late society  at  large,  are  altogether  unintelligible : 

"  An  author  if  vaiu  bat  upon  one  point;  an  actor  ii  Tain  upon  all.  You  can  scarcely  peranade  the 
moat  crooked  varlet  that  ever  presented  himself  at  the  stage  door  for  examination,  that  he  is  not 
the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form ;  or  many  a  hound,  who  literally  yelps  out  hb  notes,  that 
ha  is  not  a  second  Rnbini.  You  can  impress  oo  the  minds  of  very  few  who  have  once  crossed 
the  stage,  that  the  British  nation,  to  a  man,  is  nut  thinking  of  them  morning,  noon,  and  night. 
They  are  the  most  obsequious,  and  yet  the  most  independent  set  of  people  upon  earth ;  their 
very  vitality  is  based  upon  *  the  weakest  of  all  weaknesses  — vanity  :*  almost  every  sentiment  put 
in  their  mouths  is  at  variance  with  every  action  of  their  lives ;  their  whole  existence  is  an  anomaly. 
The  feverish  state  of  exeilemeat  upon  which  their  fortunes  depend,  is  a  perpetual  drawback  to  any 
•xercise  of  the  judgment  they  are  supposed  to  possess.  Their  occupations  bring  them  for  ever 
before  a  tribunal  whose  opinion,  being  decisive  for  the  moment,  induces  them  to  mistake  tempo- 
rary  approliatioo  for  permanent  respect,  without  once  referring  to  circumstances.  They  virtually 
serve  two  maaters,  their  employer  btkimd  the  curtain,  and  the  spectator  htfort  it ;  but  upon  the 
established  principle  of  not  being  in  reality  able  to  serve  both  at  one  time,  they  select,  in  all  cases 
of  emergency,  the  one  they  deem  the  most  powerfuL" 

In  the  various  and  amusing  gossip  which  succeeds,  and  which  fills  these  volumes,  we 
gather,  very  clearly,  that  the  characters  which  our  author  here  describes,  and  which  he 
otherwise  and  elsewhere  scourges,  are  mainly  of  that  secondary  class  of  histrions, 
some  of  the  least  reputable  and  '  talented'  of  whom  now  and  then  find  their  way  across 
the  Atlantic,  attracted  by  the  reputation  and  dollars  acquired  by  the  well-educated  and 
accomplished  English  actors  who  preceded  them.  As  we  have  before  observed,  in  some 
remarks  upon  the  high  character  of  many  native  and  foreign  actors  with  whom  we  have 
had  the  pleasure  to  be  acquainted,  from  such  as  these,  who  may  have  sought  to 
retrieve  or  obtain  in  this  country  the  character  and  reputation  which  they  have  lost,  or 
never  possessed,  in  their  own,  little  can  be  anticipated  that  is  not  baneful  in  its  influence 
upon  society  in  our  principal  Atlantic  cities ;  and  especially  upon  the  young  and  thought- 
less, who  ape  not  only  their  thin  varnish  of  external  politeness,  and  their  second-hand 
stage  portraiture  of  the  true  gentleman,  but  the  vices  which  are  inherent  in  their  old 
habitudes  and  associations.  Sterling  theatrical  talent,  moreover,  is  often  temporarily 
forestalled  by  these  involuntary  exiles  from  a  country  which  has  not  *  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated them !'  Instances  there  are,  in  which  grimacing  buffoons,  from  the  lowest  English 
play-houses  —  places  where,  as  our  'American  in  London'  observes^  a  man  being  kicked 
out  of  a  subordinate  station  in  the  higher  theatrical  establishments,  forthwith  appears 
as  a  star  I  —  have  come  to  America,  and  by  brazen  self-puffery,  and  a  servile  imitation  of 
certain  *  diverting  mountebanks'  at  home,  whom  Mr.  Buivn  cites  as  *  striking  illustrationB 
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of  the  vast  difference  there  is  between  a  farceur  and  a  comedian,'  obtained  a  short- 
lived notoriety,  which  has  at  once  been  vaunted  as  '  unbounded  popularity !'  A  certain 
portbn  of  the  play-going  public  may  for  a  while  be  amused  by  this  class  of  self-im- 
ported '  mountebanks,'  and  thus  temporarily  assist  to  divert  a  support  which  might  be 
otherwise  and  less  mischievously  bestowed.  But  at  length,  grimace  palls;  and  the 
'poor  player'  finds  that  the  making  of  faces  alone,  will  not  serve  the  public's  turn. 
Mrs.  jAaLBv,  of  Boz's  'caravan,'  is  a  much  more  fortunate  character.  Being  itinerant, 
she  can  make  the  same  wax-actor  play  a  different  part  in  every  town  through  which 
she  passes ;  here  altering  the  costume  of  the  clown,  to  represent '  Lindlay  Murray,  as  he 
appeared  when  engaged  in  the  composition  of  his  English  Grammar,'  and  there 
'  turning  a  murderess  of  great  renown  into  Miss  Hannah  More !'  But  a  9tationary 
human  player,  of  the  changeable  wax-figure  school,  can  hope  for  no  such  good  luck ; 
and  there 's  the  hiimor  of  it !  Something  too  much  of  this,  however.  There  are  points, 
and  many  of  them,  embraced  in  the  general  theme  of  these  volumes,  which  we  have 
neither  time  nor  space  at  present  to  discuss ;  we  shall  therefore  again  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  work;  which  we  cordially  commend  to  such  of  our  readers  as  desire 
to  be  greatly  entertained  and  amused. 


Aise  OF  Palestine,  and  Other  Poems.    By  John  Pibrfoht.    In  one  volume,    pp. 
334.    Boston :  James  Monboe  and  Companv. 

Let  not  the  reader  turn  instantly  away  from  the  above  title-page,  and  the  few  remarks 
we  have  to  offer  upon  the  very  beautiful  volume  which  it  heralds,  under  the  impression 
that  we  are  about  to  produce  a  long  retrospective  criticism  of  productions  so  familiar  to 
the  public  as  the  'Airs  of  Palestine,'  and  many  of  the  *  other  poems'  of  this  collection,  seve- 
ral of  which,  we  may  add,  were  written  for  the  Knicebbbookeb.  Let  him  rather  under- 
stand that  here,  conspicuous  in  large,  clear  types,  impressed  upon  fine  white  paper,  are  all 
the  miscellaneous  and  occasional  poems  of  our  author,  down  to  the  present  time,  embra- 
cing, '  Hymns  for  the  Lord's  Supper  and  Christmas ;  for  Ordination,  Dedication,  and  In- 
stallation ;  Hymns  and  Odes  for  Charity  and  Temperance  Occasions,  and  for  Anniver- 
sary, Centennial,  and  other  Celebrations ;  together  with  funereal,  patriotic,  and  political 
pieces ;  not  to  mention  '  Gleanings,'  which  would  alone  make  the  reputation  of  half  a 
score  of  the  would-be  bards  who  hang  upon  the  skirts  of  our  poetical  literature.  There 
are  numerous  and  various  effusions  embraced  in  the  volume,  which  will  be  new  to  the 
general  reader ;  and  he  will  need  no  other  inducement  to  seek  them  out,  than  a  grateful 
memory  of  their  elder  brethren.  Very  amusing  is  the  temperance  song,  to  the  tune  of 
'  Yankee  Doodle,' and  very  beautiful  the  'Fugitive's  Apostrophe  to  the  North  Star; 
both  of  which  we  had  marked  for  insertion ;  but  Dan  Tantalus  mocked  us  in  this,  as  in 
other  matters.  We  present  that  noble  poem,  *  The  Exile  at  Rest,'  because  we  are  for 
the  first  time  aware  of  its  real  authorship : 


His  falchion  flaalied  along  the  NiIa  ; 

Hit  hoBta  be  led  tlirougb  Alpine  anow^ ; 
O'er  Moacow'i  towers,  that  shook  the  while, 

HiR  eagle  flag  unrolled  —  and  froze. 

Here  sleeps  he  now,  alone;  —Dot  one 
Of  all  ttie  kings  whose  crowns  he  gave, 

Nor  sire,  nor  brother,  wife,  nor  son, 
Hath  ever  seen  or  sought  his  grare. 

Hare  sleeps  ho  now  alone ;  —  the  star. 
That  led  him  on  from  crown  tu  crown, 

Hath  sunk ;  —  the  nations  from  afar 
Oased,  as  it  faded  and  went  down. 

Be  sleeps  alone ;  —  the  mountain  cloud 
That  uight  bangs  round  bim,  and  the  breath 


Of  morning  scatters,  is  the  shroud 
That  wraps  his  martial  form  in  death. 

Hiph  is  his  couch ;  — the  ocean  flood 
Far,  far  below  by  storms  is  curled, 

As  round  him  heaved,  while  high  he  stood, 
A  stormy  and  inconstant  world. 

Hark  !  Comes  there  from  the  Pyramids, 
And  from  Siberia's  wastes  of  snow, 

And  Europe's  fields,  a  voice  that  bids 
The  world  he  awed  to  mourn  himf — No! 

The  only,  the  perpetual  dirge, 

That's  heard  here,  is  the  sea-bird's  cry, 
The  rooiirnful  murmur  of  the  surge, 

The  cloud's  deep  voice,  the  wind's  low  aigh. 


When  the  Great  Warrior's  remains  shall '  share  the  glories  of  a  Parisian  opera  dan- 
cer,' in  the  gay  metropolis,  how  changed  will  be  the  theme  of  the  poet  I 
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Thi  Tsaitob  Aknold.  ^  It  was  our  purpose,  in  the  present  number,  to  have  com- 
piled an  article  of  some  length,  embracing  incidents  connected  with  the  later  career  of 
Bbmedict  Abkolo,  as  well  as  one  or  two  important  events  in  our  national  history ;  but 
as  we  are  promised  by  the  gentleman  from  whom  we  received  the  autograph  letters 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  a  number  of  others  of  equal  interest-^  among  them 
two  or  three  which  were  addressed  by  M^jor  Andbb  to  Abmold — we  shall  postpone 
the  article  in  question,  until  our  friend  shall  have  obtained  these  documents  from  the 
papers  of  a  near  relative,  who  was  the  traitor's  executor.  One  of  Abnolo's  letters,  now 
before  us,  is  dated  at  Crown-Point,  19th  May,  1775.  It  is  endorsed '  Addressed  to  Con- 
gress,' and  was  doubtless  read  by  Washinoton  himself.  It  is  much  worn  and  defaced 
by  time ;  but  the  following  extract,  so  unlike  the  treason  which  subsequently  handed 
the  writer's  name  down  to  infamy,  will  be  found  to  possess  not  a  little  interest:  *My 
last  was  of  the  14th  inst,  by  Mr.  Roman,  via  New-Haven.  I  then  acquainted  you  with 
the  occasion  of  delay  in  not  carrying  your  orders  into  execution.  The  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  being  joined  by  Captains  Bbown  and  Oswalb,  vrith  fifty  men  enlisted  on  the 
road,  they  having  taken  possession  of  a  small  schooner  at  Shrewsborough,  we 
immediately  proceeded  on  our  way  to  St.  Johns,  and  at  eight  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  17th 
inst,  arrived  within  ninety  leagues  of  the  town.  The  weather  being  calm,  we  manned 
but  two  small  batteaux  with  thirty-five  men,  and  the  next  morning  at  six  o'clock 
arrived  at  St.  Johns,  and  surprised  and  took  a  sergeant  and  his  party  of  twelve  men, 
and  the  king's  sloop -of- war  of  seventy  tons,  with  two  brass  six -pounders  and  seven 
men,  without  any  loss  on  either  aide.  The  captain  was  gone  to  Montreal,  and  hourly 
expected  with  a  large  detachment  for  Ticonderoga,  and  a  number  of  guns  and  carriages 
for  the  sloop,  which  was  jtist  fixed  for  sailing.  Add  to  this,  there  was  a  captain  and 
forty  men  at  Chambl^,  twelve  miles  distant  from  St.  Johns,  who  were  expected  there 
every  minute  with  his  party ;  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  mere  interposition  of  Providence, 
that  we  arrived  in  so  fortunate  an  hour.  We  took  such  stores  on  board  as  were  valua- 
ble, and  the  wind  proving  £eLVorable,  in  two  hours  after  our  arrival  we  weighed  anchor 
for  this  place,  with  the  sloop  and  four  of  the  brig's  batteaux,  having  destroyed  five 
others;  so  that  there  is  not  left  a  single  batteau  for  the  king's  troops,  or  Canadians,  or 
Indians,  to  cross  the  lake,  if  they  have  any  such  intention.  •  •  •  I  must,  in  justice 
to  Col.  Allen,  observe,  that  he  left  Crown-Point  soon  after  me,  for  St.  Johns,  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men ;  and  on  my  return  from  there,  I  met  him  five  leagues  this 
side,  and  supplied  him  with  provisions,  his  men  being  in  a  starving  condition.  He  in- 
formed me  of  his  intention  of  proceeding  on  to  St.  Johns^  with  eighty  or  an  hundred 
men,  and  keeping  possession  there.'  (Ethan  Allen,  *  all  over !')  '  It  appeared  to  me 
a  wiTd,  impracticable  scheme ;  and  even  provided  it  could  be  carried  into  execution,  of 
no  consequence,  so  long  as  we  are  masters  of  the  lake,  and  that  I  am  determined  to  be, 
by  immediately  arming  the  sloop  and  schooner.'  •  •  •  <  I  wrote  you,  gentlemen,  in 
my  former  letters,  that  I  should  be  extremely  glad  to  be  superseded  in  my  command 
here,  as  I  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  repair  the  old  fort  at  Ticonderoga,  and  I  am  not 
qualified  to  direct  in  building  a  new  one.    I  am  really  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  necessary 
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to  employ  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  men  here  this  summer,  in  which  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  be  joined  in  sentiment  by  Mr.  Romav,  who  is  esteemed  an  able  engineer. 
I  am  making  all  possible  provision  of  wheeled  carriages,  to  carry  such  cannon,  etc,  to 
Albany  as  can  be  spared  from  here,  and  will  be  serviceable  to  our  army  at  Cam- 
bridge. •  •  •  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  I  have  had  intimations  given  me,  that 
some  persons  had  determined  to  apply  to  the  Provincial  Congress  to  injure  me  in  your 
esteem,  by  misrepresenting  matters  of  fact.  I  know  no  other  motive  (cause)  they  can 
have,  only  my  refusing  them  commissions,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  I  did  not 
think  them  qualified.  However,  gentlemen,  I  have  the  satis&ctton  of  imagining  I  am 
employed  by  gentlemen  of  so  much  candor,  that  my  conduct  will  not  be  condemned 
until  I  have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard.  I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect,  gentlemen, 
your  moat  devoted,  humble  servant,  B  Ab  o     ' 

In  reading  the  first  draft  of  such  a  letter  as  this,  in  Abkold*8  own  hand-writing,  and 
reflecting  upon  his  subsequent  wickedness  and  folly,  the  fiite  of  '  Lucifer,  Son  of  the 
Horning,'  will  be  the  first  simile  that  will  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  true-hearted 
American. 

Arnold  seems  not  to  have  been  considered  altogether  frank  and  trust-worthy,  even 
at  this  period.  General  Gates,  in  an  autograph  letter  now  before  us,  dated  *■  Head- 
Quarters,  25th  August,  1775,'  writes,  among  other  things,  to  Abnold  :  *  Sir  :  I  am  con- 
fident you  told  me  last  night  that  you  did  not  intend  to  leave  Cambridge  entirely,  until 
the  express  sent  by  your  friend  returned  from  General  Schuvlbr.  Lest  I  should  have 
been  mistaken,  I  am  directed  by  His  Excellency,  Greneral  Washington  to  request  you  to 
resolve  to  wait  the  return  of  that  express.  I  have  laid  your  plan  before  the  Gieneral, 
who  will  converse  with  you  upon  it,  when  you  next  meet,'  etc.  •  •  •  That  the  traitor 
did  not  lack  the  virtuous  inculcations  of  a  fond  and  pious  parent,  is  evinced  by  a  tat- 
tered and  almost  illegible  letter,  written  by  his  mother,  and  dated  at  Norwich,  (Conn.,) 
in  April,  1754,  and  addressed  to  him  at  Canterbury,  *  Dear  child,'  she  writes,  'I  received 
yours  of  the  1st  inst.,  and  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  was  well.  Pray,  my  dear,  let  your 
first  concern  be,  to  make  your  peace  with  God,  as  it  is  of  all  concerns  of  y*  greatest 
importance.  Keep  a  steady  watch  over  your  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Be  dutiful 
to  superiors,  obliging  to  equals,  and  affable  to  inferiors.  •  •  •  I  have  sent  you  fifty 
shillings.    Use  it  prudently,  as  you  are  accountable  to  God  and  your  father.' 

The  '  Robinson  House,  or  Reminiscences  of  West-Point  and  Arnold  the  Traitor,'  in 
our  last  issue,  has  attracted  much  attention,  and  has  been  widely  copied  throughout  the 
Union.  A  friend  has  sent  us  a  communication  from  Dr.  Hall,  of  East  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, a  surgeon  in  the  army  of  the  revolution,  and  who  stood  vrithin  four  or  five  rods 
of  Major  Andrs,  when  he  was  executed.  He  notices  some  statements  of  our  corres- 
pondent, which  he  considers  a  little  inaccurate.  He  informs  us  that  Aicdrb  walked  to 
the  place  of  execution  behind  the  cart,  accompanied  by  two  officers,  one  on  each  side^ 
and  stopped  under  the  gallows.  Arrived  there,  he  immediately  stepped  up  into  the  cart, 
when  the  officer  of  the  day.  Colonel  Scammbll,  said  to  him,  *  If  you  have  any  thing  to 
say,  you  now  have  an  opportunity.'  He  replied,  *I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  to  have 
you  bear  witness  that  I  die  Uke  a  brave  man.'  Colonel  Scajimell  then  said  to  the  hang- 
man, '  Do  your  duty.'  He  went  to  work  so  awkwardly  in  attempting  to  put  the  noose 
over  Andre's  neck,  that  Andre  took  it  from  him,  and  made  an  effort  to  do  it  himselt 
But  his  hat  being  in  the  way,  he  let  go  the  rope,  took  off  his  hat  and  stock,  and  laid  them 
on  the  coffin,  and  unbuttoned  his  shirt  collar,  and  turned  it  down.  He  then  put  the 
noose  over  his  head,  and  adjusted  it  to  his  neck ;  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  white  hand- 
kerchief with  which  he  bandaged  his  eyes ;  and  a  blue  ribbon,  which  he  handed  to  the 
executioner,  requesting  him  to  tie  his  hands  behind  him.  This  being  done.  Colonel 
Scammell  directed  the  cart  to  be  driven  away.  Andre  was  a  small  man,  and 
seemed  hardly  to  stretch  the  rope,  and  his  legs  dangled  so  much,  that  the  hangman  was 
ordered  to  take  hold  of  them  and  keep  them  straight    The  body  was  cut  down  after 
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hanging  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  baried  near  the  gallows.  From  the  location  of 
the  grave,  Andre  must  have  passed  it  in  going  to  the  place  of  execution.  The  Doctor 
thinks  the  account  relative  to  the  attempts  made  by  Washington  to  secure  Arnold  and 
liberate  Andre,  must  be  incorrect.  The  court  which  sentenced  Andre  to  death  having 
been  held  on  the  29th  of  September,  only  three  days  before  his  execution,  the  time 
allowed  was  not,  he  imagines,  sufficient  to  permit  such  plans  to  be  successAilly  carried 
out,  especially  the  one  in  which  Champs  was  said  to  have  been  concerned. 


Theatricals  :  new  Theatbbs,  etc.  -^  An  apology  is  due  to  *  A  Thirty  Years'  The- 
atre*Goer,  and  a  Lover  of  the  True  Drama,'  for  the  none  appearance  of  his  communica- 
tion in  the  present  number ;  but  its  insertion  would  have  excluded  much  of  our  usual 
variety  in  this  department,  and  compelled  us  to  omit  various  matters  to  which  we  had 
promised  to  advert.  We  agree  entirely  with  our  correspondent  in  his  views  of  theatri- 
cals in  general,  and  especially  of  the  policy  of  founding  new  theatres,  to  divide  and  tem- 
porarily dissipate  that  patronage  which,  directed  to  two  or  three  well-established  houses, 
would  increase  the  edification  of  play-goers,  and  reward  deserving  managers  for  their  en- 
terprise and  expenditures.  This  thepublic  have  discovered,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  the  inva- 
riable result.  How  many  '  theatres,'  so  called  —  the  hobbies  of  ambitious  and  unattrac- 
tive actors,  out  alike  of  favor  and  of  place — have  arisen,  struggled,  and  fallen,  within 
the  recollection  of  our  readers,  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union !  And  yet,  did  they 
ever  know  or  hear  of  one  that  was  not  in  '  the  full  tide  of  success,'  until  the  very 
last  night  before  the '  concern'  was  sold  out  by  the  sheriff?  Blackwood  has  a  capital 
paper  upon  this  subject,*  which  we  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  reader.  No 
sooner,  says  that  journal,  in  effect,  is  a  vacant  establishment  to  let,  by  an  unlucky 
owner,  than  some  ultra-adventurous  performer,  who  has  ceased  'to  draw,'  comes  for- 
ward, and  pronounces  his  predecessors  fools,  and  OieiT  failures  natural  consequences; 
vows  with  vows  that  hU  mode  is  the  only  sure  way  to  wealth ;  expends  his  small  capi- 
tal in  the  first  three  months ;  his  credit,  if  he  has,  or  can  obtain  any,  in  the  next  three; 
reserving  the  remainder  of  the  year  for  quarrels  with  his  actors,  suits  with  his  creditorsi 
and  vain  attempts  to  get  new  terms  from  the  owner,  by  new  'promises  to  pay.'  We  ask, 
is  not  this  a  true  picture  1  — and  is  it  not  a  familiar  one  in  many  of  our  principal  cities  1 
cities,  too,  that  are  not  particularly  dramatic,  or  theatrically  inclined  7  '  But,'  the  reader 
will  ask,  *  are  not  the  public  naturally  attracted  to  new  estabUshments,  when  reports  of 
'unprecedented  success  1'  '  unbounded  applause !'  and  'crowded  houses  I'  fill  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day 7  Perhaps  so:  but  read  the  late  work  of  Mr.  Bunn,  a  gentleman 
whose  long  experience  enables  him  to  '  speak  by  book,'  for  a  description  of  the  modus 
operandi  by  which  these  deceptions  are  practised  upon  the  play-going  public,  to  the  di- 
vision of  theatrical  support,  and  the  serious  injury  of  the  drama.  A  mong  the  expedients, 
he  tells  us,  that  are  resorted  to — for  the  first  few  months  of  a  new  and  'successful  es- 
tablishment'—  to  obtain  probationary  audiences,  and  'nightly  applause,'  are  a  liberal 
issue  of  gratuitous  '  orders,'  and  a  judicious  disposal  abont  the  house  of  the  '  sons  of  free- 
dom' who  enter  by  their  aid.  On  the  strength  of  this  unproductive  auditory,  and  the 
'immense  favoH  bestowed  by  a  planted  party  ofclaqueura,  the  editors  of  public  journals 
are  enabled,  'from  the  appearance  of  the  house,  to  congratulate  the  manager  upon  his 
good  fortune  1'  The  moral  of  all  this — which  will  apply  even  more  forcibly  here  than 
in  England  —  is,  that  while  '  competition  is  the  life  of  business'  in  general,  the  apothegm 
is  one  which  will  not  apply  to  the  business  of  platino  ;  that  atabli^ud  theatres, 
linked  with  the  recollections  of  play-goers,  from  childhood  up  to  man  and  womanhood, 
have  claims  for  past  as  well  as  present  enterprise  and  exertion,  and  should  not,  even 
temporarily,  be  defrauded  of  their  natural  support  by  unfounded  pretension  and  decep- 
tive i^ipearances. 

* '  Mstropolitaa  Stafo  :*  Nttfflber  for  A  vfvst. 
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'  Vita  Incsrta,  Mobs  Cbbtibsima!'  —  *  Death,'  MyB  an  eloquent  and  quaint  father, 
'  is  continually  walking  the  rounds  of  a  great  city,  and  sooner  or  later,  stops  at  every 
man's  door.  Ever  he  steppeth  onward,  with  iron  foot,  treading  down  all  that  comes  in 
his  way ;  heedless  whether  it  be  the  young  seedling  or  the  swelling  blossom,  the  lordly 
tree  or  the  withering  plant,  that  he  crushes.  Therefore  remember  this :  a  mortal  of  four- 
score is  young  enough  to  live;  an  infant  of  a  day  is  old  enough  to  die.'  Doubtless  we 
have  but  shared  the  lot  of  many  of  our  readers,  in  being  called  to  witness,  within  a  brief 
space,  two  illustrations  of  the  admonitory  truths  of  the  quaint  moralist  •  •  •  Chil- 
dren and  grand-children  stood  by  the  lifeless  remains  of  a  mothsb,  who,  full  of  years 
and  full  of  honors,  was  called,  'in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,'  to  lay  down 
her  blameless  life.  It  was  not  difficult  to  trace  the  thoughts  of  the  weeping  daughter 
by  that  coffin's  side.  Childhood,  and  youth,  and  womanhood,  and  the  various  vicissi- 
tudes  of  each,  were  all  connected  with  the  thousand  endearments  and  tendernesses,  the 
cares  and  anxieties,  of  that  departed  being,  who  could  never  more  return !  The  scenes  of 
life's  morning  were^again  fresh  in  remembrance ;  its  endearing  associations  thick-cluster- 
ing in  that  almost  bursting  heart.  And  mingled  with  these,came  recollections  of  Nature 
and  its  phases,  at  the  old  homestead,  which  could  seem  never  like  home  again ;  the 
blue  lake,  in  calm  or  storm,  the  winding-path  by  its  breezy  shore ;  the  garden-walk,  the 
bloomy  orchard;  and  twined  with  these,  thoughts  of  the  first  separation  from  so  be- 
loved a  scene ;  the  absence  at  a  fer-distant  school ;  the  letters,  full  of  maternal  affec- 
tion —  the  glad  return  I  Close  linked  with  all,  was  that  pale  corse,  so  cold  and  still,  that 
loved  as  none  else  can  love  !  And  when  other  affections  held  divided  empire  in  that 
daughter's  heart,  and  the  depths  of  a  mothsr's  love  were  no  longer  mysteries,  still  was 
that  deathless  affection  unchanged,  or  changed  but  to  be  mingled  with  a  love  like 
its  own.  •  •  •  But  hard  by,  there  is  another  and  a  different  scene.  A  young  mother 
is  bending  over  the  little  coffin  of  her  infant  boy.  She  is  disposing  a  few  white  roses 
around  his  sweet  fece,  and  tears,  like  *  drops  of  the  morning,'  bedew  them  as  they  felL 
She  is  thinking,  alas !  of  that  cherub  smile,  which  no  more  can  inform  those  feded  fea- 
tures with  a  heavenly  Ught;  of  the  joyous  glee  that  sparkled  ever  in  those  dear  eyes, 
whose  surpassing  lustre  even  disease  itaelf  could  not  dim;  she  is  thinking  of  the  time 
when  the  thin,  wasted  hands  that  are  now  folded  upon  that  quiet  bosom,  sought  a 
mother's  neck ;  and  of  the  unspeakable  love  with  which  she  pressed  that  pale,  cold  baby 
to  her  yearning  heart !  Thoughts  of  his  lingering  illness,  his  patient  suffering,  his  last 
dying  glance^  are  seen  in  her  quivering  lip,  her  heaving  bosom,  her  burning  tears.  Yes : 


Thou  weepeit,  ehildleu  nothcr! 

Ay,  weep  —  't  will  eaae  tbiae  heart; 
He  wu  thy  firet-liorii  son. 
Thy  firet,  thine  only  one— 

'T  it  hard  from  him  to  part! 

T  is  hard  to  lay  thy  dsriing 
Deep  in  the  damp»  cold  earth  — 

His  empty  crib  to  see. 

His  silent  nursery, 
Once  gladsome  with  his  mirth. 

To  meet  ai^in  in  slumber 

His  small  movth's  rosy  kias ; 
Then,  wakened  with  a  start, 
By  thine  own  throbbing  heart, 
His  twUittf  arms  to  miss ! 


To  feel  (half  eonseions  why) 

A  dull,  heart-sioking  weight. 
Till  mem'ry  on  thy  soul 
Flashes  the  patnAil  whole. 
That  Choa  art  desolate ! 

And  then  to  lie  and  weep. 

And  ihiok  the  live-long  night, 
(Feeding  thine  own  distress 
With  aecurate  greediness) 
Of  every  past  delight. 

Of  all  his  winning  ways, 

Bis  pretty  playfel  smiJea, 
His  joy  at  sight  of  thee. 
His  tricks,  his  mimickry. 
And  all  his  little  wiles! 


Yet  Time,  the  restorer,  will  enable  thee,  fond  mother !  to  look  back  vrith  a '  sweet 
sorrow'  upon  this  bitter  hour ;  to  think  without  grief  of  thy  babe^  as  he  lay  in  calm 
and  sinless  peace  in  his  little  shroud ;  and  of  the  sad  day  in  which  his  body 

— *  to  the  grave  did  go, 
Larded  all  with  flowers ;' 

while  his  umocent  spirit  found  impose  in  the  bosom  of  bis  Father  in  Heaven. 
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*  Tailobs  anp  TBI  Tailored/  —  We  saw  not  long  since,  in  an  English  magazine,  a 
paper  entitled,  if  we  remember  rightly, '  A  Q,aarrel  with  certain  Old  Acquaintances,'  in 
which  a  variety  of  dusty  apothegms,  that  have  been  promulgated  as  law  and  gospel 
from  generation  to  generation,  were  sifted  of  the  errors  which  they  contained,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  contempt  they  deserved.  There  is  a  wonderful  vigor  of  constitution  in  a 
popular  absurdity ;  and  many  a  custom  and  many  a  saying  is  perpetuated,  against  reason 
and  common  sense,  and  not  unfrequenlly  against  common  propriety  and  decency.  Who 
can  inform  us  who  that  *Dick'  was,  that  had  so  odd  a  hat-band  7  —  or  that  '  Betty 
Mabtin,'  who  is  never  mentioned  without  allusion  to  the  speaker's  eyel  And  what, 
to  come  at  once  to  our  subject,  was  the  origin  of  the  alur  upon  that  most  respectable 
body  of  citizens  whom  we  denominate  tailobs  1  —  and  why  has  it  been  handed  down 
to  this  late  day  7  Why  is  it,  that  artizans  who  are  *  the  making*  of  one  half  of  the 
great  community  of  young  bucks  among  us,  cannot  hear  a  play,  or  read  a  humorous  story, 
without  finding  their  profession  held  up  to  ridicule,  and  their  brethren  loaded  with  insult- 
ing and  disdainful  epithets  7  What  sanctions  such  an  outrage,  but  a  hereditary  freak  of 
the  tyrant  Custom  7  Why  is  so  unjust  an  amber  immortalization  permitted,  in  a  country 
where  all  are  free  and  equal  7  Take  this  profession  as  a  mass,  and  where  will  you  find 
a  more  respectable  class  of  men  7  Unwortby  exceptions  there  doubtless  arc,  and  not  a 
few,  it  may  be ;  but  as  a  class,  for  intelligence,  gentlemanly  bearing,  and  the  qualities 
that  go  to  constitute  good  men  and  good  citizens,  where  do  you  find  their  superiors  7  And 
yet  many  a  smart  young  'gentleman'  wittiout  brains,  many  a  star  among  the  minor 
fashionables,  who  lives  upon  the  minimum  of  gentility,  thinks  himself  entitled  to  look 
down,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  upon  the  tailor  who  made  him ;  and  we  see  the  unworthy 
prejudice  which  actuates  him  repeated  in  every  form  of  dullness  in  print,  and  varied  in 
every  attitude  of  burlesque  on  the  stage;  where  this  useful,  this  indispensable  tradesman 
is  invariably  represented  as  low  in  stature,  meagre  in  person,  and  feeble  in  intellect  1 
Verily,  this  is  '  a  sore  evil,  and  to  be  punished  by  the  judges.'  It  is  an  abuse,  especially 
in  a  republic,  which  calls  for  the  whip  and  the  branding-iron.    Reader,  did  you  ever 

encounter  that  rigid  churchman,  of  goodly  presence,  and  pleasing  port,  G n,  now 

retired  to  the  steady  land  7  Did  you  ever  hear  him  converse  7^ —  or  read  the  Declaration 
of  Independence?  —  or  speak  on  a  public  occasion 7  No 7  Then  have  you  missed  a 
rich  repast.  He  has  a  head  in  which  nonsense  could  never  vegetate,  and  a  heart  in  which 
meanness  can  never  abide  i  and  we  hardly  know  of  a  general  reader,  for  whose  literary 
opinion  we  ahould  entertain  more  respect.  S  -^ ,  once  in  *  the  trade'  among  us,  you 
would  have  sworn  was  bom  polite — what  the  French  expressively  term  place ;  and 
yet  his  was  no  shallow  courtesy :  his  heart  was  full  of  benevolence ;.  he  possessed  a 
variety  of  self-acquired  erudition ;  was  always  cheerful  and  in  good  humor,  without 

noise  or  uproariousness.    Ther^  is  J e,  too,  one  of  the  most  popular  artists  in  the 

profession  ;  with  the  quiet  self-possession  of  good-breeding  ^  a  delicate  and  refined  taste  ; 
manners  modest  without  bashfulness^frank  and  affable  without  impertinence,and  obliging 
and  complaisant  without  servility :  yet  such  men  as  these  are  nightly  held  up  to  indis- 
criminate  ridicule,  by  the  ^supes*  of  a  theatre,  who  at  night  *vend  their  lavish  grins  and 
tricks  for  gain,'  and  call  for  the  pay  the  next  morning  at  the  box-office,  to  buy  beer  with 
We  hope  this  article  will  meet  the  eye  of  the  young  '  gentleman'  who  persuades  himself 
that  he  fills  a  large  space  in  the  public  eye,  but  who  is  indebted  to  the  incomparable 
Joyce  for  the  graceful  'outer  man'  which  constitutes  his  only  attraction ;  and  that  he 
will  not  again  disturb  a  whole  box  at  the  Park  Theatre  with  prolonged  and  enthusiastic 
comments  upon  the  faithfulness  of  one  of  the  grossest  caricatures  of  a  tailor  that  ever 
disgraced  the  stage.  And  having  done  battle  for  the  defenceless  and  the  right,  we  here 
doif  our  armor  —  first  acquitting  Power,  the  inimitable,  of  any  part  or  lot  in  the  ofTen* 
sive  burlesque  to  which  we  refer;  His  *  Irish  Lion'  is  aui  generisj  and  portrays  an  indi« 
vidual,  and  not  a  class,  indiscriminately ;  or  in  his  own  words, '  a  distinct  ganu9  of  a 
different  specie,* 
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Paxictivgs,  «tc. —The  gallery  of  the  *  Apollo  Atsociation'  ie  open  at  ClintOD  Hall  r 
we  shall  embrace  another  and  more  conyenient  opportunity,  to  notice  if  as  it  deserves. 
While  upon  the  subject  of  paintings,  we  would  invite  the  attention  of  such  amateurs  and 
lovers  of  art  as  may  be  passing  near  the  New  Custom  House— that  beautiful  moniH 
meut  to  the  perseverance  and  genius  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Fbazci  —  to  step  in  at  the 
first  door  adjoining  that  edifice  on  the  east,  and  take  a  glance  at  a  '  i>aint  Sebastian' 
which  graces  the  office  of  T.  N.  Campbell,  Esq ,  a  gentleman  who  knows  a  good  pic- 
ture from  an  indifferent  one,  and  in  whom  the  Arts  have  heretofore  found  something 
more  than  a  mere  '  admiring*  friend.    The  picture  in  question  is  of  a  high  order  of  merit, 
and  needs  but  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.    There  are  several  places  in  our  busy  tho- 
roughbres,  let  us  add,  'm  this  connection,'  where  the  hurrying  pedestrian  may  solace 
his  anxious  thoyglits  for  a  moment,  with  glimpses  of  pictured  nature — landscape, '  wa- 
tei'scape,'  or  the  human  face  divine  >  and  we  pay  a  deserved  tribute  of  gratitude  for 
much  past  enjoyment,  when  we  cite  Mr.  L.  P.  Clovkb's  well-known  picture,  looking- 
glass,  and  picture-frame  establishment,  in  Broadway,  near  Washington  Hall,  as  a  place 
where  great  satisfaction  in  this  kind  may  be  gleaned  by  the  passer-by.     Nor  must  we 
omit  here  to  inform  our  friends,  in  town  or  country,  that  should  they  honor  our  pub- 
lication-office with  a  visit  —  to  pay  their  subscriptions,  or  to  enter  the  names  of  their 
friends  —  they  will  find,  in  a  well-designed,  soft,  and  most  pleasing  picture,  from  the 
pencil  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Thobv,  an  illustration  of  'The  Golden  Age  of  Manahatta,'  so  feli- 
citously described  by  our  honored  progenitor.    '  Such,'  says  he, '  was  the  happy  reign  of 
WovTCB  Van  Twjlleb,  celebrated  in  many  a  forgotten  song  as  the  real '  Golden  Age.' 
In  that  delightful  period  a  sweet  and  holy  calm  reigned  over  the  whole  province ;'  and 
this 'sweet  atid  holy  calm'  is  exquisitely  embodied  in  the  picture  in  question.    If  our 
subscribers  are  faithful  to  their  (or  rather  our) '  iruata^  perhaps  our  readers  will  find  it 
in  the  KNicKEnBOcKEm,  beautifully  reproduced  on  steeL 


*Masteb  Humphbsy's  Clock.'  —  This  last  production  of  the  gifted  'Box'  improves 
as  it  advances ;  and  really  bids  fair  to  excel,  in  variety  of  interest,  any  thing  which  has 
yet  appeared  from  his  pen.  The  description  of  the  grand  caravan  of  wax- figures,  and 
its  pompous  owner,  the  kind-hearted  but  humbugeous  Jablet;  the  sketch  of  the  school- 
house,  which  will  remind  the  reader  of  Ichabod  Cbane's  pedagogical  realm;  the 
adjuncts  of  the  boasted  copy- hand,  the  vacant  scat  and  hat- peg  of  the  absent  pupil,  all 
are  drawn  to  the  life :  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  touching  picmre  of  the  fond  and 
affectionate  school -master,  reasoning  against  well-founded  hope  that  his  favorite  Uttle 
scholar  will  recover  from  a  sudden  and  dangerous  illness,  and  bring  joy  and  delight 
once  more  to  the  melancholy  school- room.  The  poor  teacher  is  so  ill  at  ease  on  his 
account,  that  he  gives  his  pupils  a  half-holiday,  for  which  he  is  variously  reproached  by 
their  parents ;  and  leading  our  favorite  little  Nell,  he  proceeds  to  the  humble  dwelling 
of  his  aged  mother : 

**They  itopped  at  a  eottafii-door  ;  and  the  tehoolmaster  knocked  »o(t1y  at  it  with  hii  hand.    It 
wa*  opened  without  Iomi  of  timo.  They  entered  a  room  where  a  little  group  of  women  were  gather- 
ed about  one,  older  than  the  rest,  who  waa  crying  >ery  bitterly,  and  lat  wringing  her  kaada,attd 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro. 

"'Oh  dame!*  eaid  the  achoolmafCer,  drawing  near  her  chair, '  la  it  to  bad  ai  thief 

"'He's  going  fact,'  cried  the  old  noaian;  '  m;  grandson'n  d>ing.  It'a  all  along  of  yon.  Yoa 
should  n't  see  him  nor,  but  for  his  being  *o  earnest  on  iL  This  is  what  his  learning  haa  brought 
him  to.    Oh,  dewr,  denr,  dear,  what  can  I  do !' 

**  •  Do  not  say  that  I  am  in  fault,*  uraod  the  gentle  schoolmaster.  *  I  am  not  hurt,  dame.  No,  so. 
Ton  are  in  great  distress  of  mind,  aou  do  not  mean  what  you  say.    I  am  sure  you  don*t  V 

** '  I  do,'  returned  the  old  woman.  *  I  mean  it  all.  If  he  hadn't  been  poring  over  bis  booka  oot  of 
ftar  of  you,  he  would  have  been  well  and  m^rry  now,  i  know  he  would.* 

'*  The  fcboolmaatrr  looked  round  upnu  the  other  women,  as  if  to  entreat  aome  one  among  them 
to  say  a  kind  word  for  him,  but  they  shook  their  heads,  and  murmured  to  each  other  that  they  never 
tboMght  tkora  waa  much  good  in  learniBg,aud  that  this  convinced  them.  Without  aaying  a  word  ia 
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reply,  or  givloir  Ihein  a  look  of  reproach,  he  fillowed  the  old  woman  who  had  •urarooned  him  (and 
who  bad  now  r^oiued  then)  iato  auoiher  room,  where  hi«  ioiiiDt  friend,  half  dreiscd,  lay  etr^tehed 
upon  a  bed. 

"  He  was  a  very  yoong  boy:  Quite  a  little  child.  His  hair  bung  in  curls  about  hlit  face,  and  hie 
eyes  were  very  bright ;  but  their  iipht  was  of  Heaven,  not  of  earth.  The  scboolmasier  took  a  seat 
beside  him,  and  stooping  over  the  pillow,  whispered  his  name.  The  boy  sprung  up.  stroked  bia 
face  with  bis  band,  and  threw  his  wasted  arms  arouud  his  neck,  crying  out  thai  be  was  bis  dear  kind 
friend. 

**  *  I  hope  I  always  was.    I  meant  to  be.  God  knows,*  said  the  poor  schoolmaster.' 

**  *  Who  is  that  7'  said  the  boy,  seeing  Nell.  *I  am  afraid  to  kiss  her,  lost  I  should  make  bar  ilL 
Ask  her  to  shake  hands  with  me.* 

*'  The  sobbing  child  came  closer  up,  and  took  the  little  languid  hand  in  hers.  Releasing  his  again 
after  a  tim(>,  the  sick  boy  laid  him  gently  down. 

***  You  remember  the  garden,  Hurry,'  wbinpercd  the  schoolmaster,  anxious  to  rouse  him,  for  a 
dulloftM  seemed  gathering  upon  the  ehild,  'and  how  plcusani  it  usod  to  be  in  the  evening  time  f 
You  must  make  haute  to  visit  it  again,  furl  think  the  very  towers  have  missed  you,artd  are  less  gay 
than  they  used  to  he.    You  will  «ome  soon,  my  dear,  Vftry  soon  now  —  won't  you  V 

"Theboy  smiled  fnintly  — so  very  very  faintly  —  and  put  his  hand  upon  his  friend's  gray  head. 
He  moved  his  lips  ton,  hut  no  voice  cnme  from  them ;  no,  not  a  sound. 

**  In  the  silence  that  ensued,  the  hum  of  di«tunt  voices  borne  upan  the  evening  air  came  floating 
through  the  open  window.    '  What's  that?'  said  the  sick  child,  opening  his  eyes. 

**  *  The  hoys  at  play  upon  the  green.' 

"  He  took  a  handkerchief  from  bis  pillow,  and  tried  to  wave  it  above  his  head.  But  the  feeble 
arm  dropped  powerless  down. 

^  *  Shall  I  do  it?'  said  the  schoolmaster. 

**  *  Please  wave  it  at  the  window,'  was  the  faint  reply.  '  Tie  it  to  the  lattice.  Some  of  tbem  ma/ 
•eo  it  there.    Perhaps  they'll  think  of  me,  and  look  this  way.' 

"  He  rained  his  head,  and  glanced  from  the  fluttering  signal  to  bis  idle  ball  that  lay  with  slate  and 
book  and  other  boyish  property  upon  a  table  in  the  room.  And  then  he  laid  him  softly  down  onca 
more,  and  asked  if  the  little  girl  were  there,  for  he  could  not  see  her. 

**  She  stepped  forward,  and  pressed  the  passive  hand  that  lay  upon  the  coverlet.  The  two  old 
friends  and  companions  —  for  such  they  were,thoiiBb  they  were  man  and  child »■  held  each  other 
in  a  long  embrace,  and  then  the  little  scholar  turned  his  face  towards  the  wall,  and  fell  asleep. 

**The  poor  schoolmaster  sat  in  the  same  place,  holding  the  small  cold  band  in  bis,  and  chafing  it. 
It  was  but  the  hand  of  a  dead  child.  He  felt  that ;  and  yet  he  chafed  it  still,  and  could  not  lay  it 
down." 

As  we  perused  this  affecting  picture,  '  withal  the  water  stood  in  our  eyes ;'  and  we 
would  wager  a  trifle,  reader,  that  it  glistens  in  yours  at  this  moment. 


Btbon  and  Westminsteb  Abbey.  —  Mention  has  recently  been  made,  in  the  English 
journals,  of  another  probable  attempt  in  Parliament,  to  adopt  means  of  inducing  or  com- 
pelling the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  to  admit  Thobwalsdbn's  statue  of  Lobd 
B?BON  into  the  Abbey.  Surely  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable,  not  to  say  ridiculous^ 
than  the  war  waged  by  the  narrow-minded  and  fattened  monks  of  Westminster,  upon 
the  memory  of  the  noble  poet,  whose  fame  will  endure,  when  themselves,  with  all  their 
petty  malignity,  shall  be  buried  in  dust  and  forgetfulness.  How  touching,  and  in  soms 
sort  prophetic,  is  Btbon's  own  allusion  to  the  exclusion  of  his  remains  from  the  great 
mausoleum !    '  If,'  says  he : 

'  If  my  fame  should  be,  as  my  fortunes  are. 
Of  hasty  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  Oblivion  lor 
Af y  luMie  from  mU  ike  UmpUt  where  thi  deud. 
Are  hemored  by  the  natione,  let  it  be  1 
And  light  the  laurels  on  a  loftier  head ; 
And  be  the  Spartan's  epitaph  on  me, 
'Sparta  had  many  a  worthier  son  than  he !' ' 

On  the  score  of  '  religious  sacrilege,'  which  has  been  so  strenuously  urged  by  these 
church-dignitaries,  we  hold  with  Moobb,  that  there  are  few  passages  of  Btbon's,  taken 
at  hazard,  that  would  not,  by  some  genial  touch  of  sympathy  with  virtue,  some  glorious 
tribute  to  the  bright  works  of  God,  or  some  gush  of  natural  devotion,  more  affecting 
than  any  homily,  give  him  a  title  to  admission  into  the  purest  temple  of  which  Charity 
ever  held  the  guardianship.  Twenty  years  ago  an  Edinburgh  reviewer,  in  a  notice  of  Wal- 
pole's  Letters,  after  quoting  a  description  of  his  visit  to  Newstead  Abbey,  thus  adverted 
to  associations  that  time  can  only  strengthen,  and  that,  hallowing  the  spot  where  Btbon 
livcdj  render  of  little  moment  the  place  where  his  ashes  may  repose,  or  his  sculptured 
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cenotaph  arise :  '  Walpole  saw  the  seat  of  the  Byrons  old,  miyestic,  and  Tenerable ; 
but' be  saw  nothing  of  that  magic  beauty  which  Fame  sheds  over  the  habitations  of 
Genius,  and  which  now  mantles  every  turret  of  Newstead  Abbey.  He  saw  it  when 
decay  was  doing  its  work  on  the  cloister,  the  refectory,  and  the  chapel,  and  all  its  honors 
seemed  mouldering  into  oblivion.  He  could  not  know  that  a  voice  was  soon  to  go  forth 
from  those  antique  cloisters,  that  should  be  heard  through  all  future  ages,  and  cry 
'  Sleep  no  more,  to  all  the  house.'  Whatever  may  be  its  future  fate,  Newstead  Abbey 
must  henceforth  be  a  memorable  abode.  Time  may  shed  its  wild  flowers  on  the  walls, 
and  let  the  fox  in  upon  the  court-yard  and  the  chambers.  It  may  even  pass  into  the 
hands  of  unlettered  pride,  or  plebeian  opulence.  But  it  has  been  the  mansion  of  a 
mighty  poet.  Its  name  is  associated  with  glories  that  cannot  perish,  and  will  go  down 
to  posterity  in  one  of  the  proudest  pages  of  our  annals.' 


'The  Monument.*  —  God  bless  the  Women!  They  are  the  most  persevering,  the 
most  enthusiastic,  the  most  ejfectitt  promoters  of  good  works ;  and  yet  we  continually 
hear  of  the '  weaker  sex,*  the  'inferior  sex,'  and  the  'dependent  sex  I'  There  was  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  languishing  year  after  year,  and  not  one  stone  put  upon  another, 
toward  its  completion  ;  when  lo!  the  ladies  take  it  in  hand ;  in  six  weeks,  they  create 
a  CAiEi  the  like  of  which  was  never  before  known  in  America ;  and  in  »tvtn  days  they 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Monument  Committee  twenty^fivb  thousand  dollars,  a 
sum  sufficient  to  raise  the  column  to  its  utmost  height ;  where  it  may  'meet  the  sun  in 
his  coming ;'  where  the  'earliest  light  of  the  morning  may  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger 
and  play  op  its  summit.'  We  could  wish  that  the  accomplished  editress  of  '  The  Monu* 
ment,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale,  had  sent  us  the  numbers  of  her  'Fair*  and  beautiful  journal  at 
an  earlier  moment ;  for  they  are  full  of  capital  articles,  from  eminent  native  pens,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  racy  and  spirited  editorials,  upon  which  we  should  have  been  well  pleased 
to  trespass.  As  it  is,  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  present  the  following  passage 
from  'A  Tale  of  a  Monument,'  by  S.  H.  Jbnks,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Nantucket  Inquirer. 
It  is  a  graphic  picture  of  '  Burying  Alive*  in  the  tombs  of  '  Ck>pp's  Hill,'  and  scarcely 
less  vivid  than  the  memorable  story  from  Blackwood.  It  must  be  premised  that,  with 
child-like  curiosity,  a  boy  has  crept  down  the  damp  and  mouldy  steps  of  a  vault,  which 
has  been  opened  for  a  new  tenant : 

'  "Ac  fir«t,  DOihinfT  was  diwcrnibla;  but  aa  the  eya  grew  aecuatomad  to  tha  glooiD«  there  were 
Tisible  on  three  »i«iea  of  this  *  Darrow  home  of  nan/  range*  of  cofBna,  in  all  prngreavive  condittooa 
of  deciiy.  With  uautioun  awe  I  approached,  and  with  some  perplexity  peruwd  the  tniicriptioBS 
borne  upon  the  breast-plHtea  still  dimly  gliltfiriaj  on  the  covers  of  |he  upper  tier.  Theae  neiDO- 
raodaby  the  aid  ofmy  svhool-pluminrt— lead  peucila  were  scarcely  known  in  those  dM>s  —  Itrans- 
forred  to  my  hat  lining — my  only  substitute  for  tablets  more  peqteel.  9y  degrees  my  familiarity 
Increased.  1  ventured  to  touch  the  rusted  hsndles  upon  the  coffin  sides,  noting  their  varied  forma 
and  fashions  and  material,  all  markiofr,  uo  doubt,  the  gradual  progress  of  improvement.  At  leugtb, 
becoming  still  more  intently  engaged,  I  detached  the  corroded  hasp  at  the  head  of  acoflin  of  rather 
small  dimensions,  and  incontinently  raised  the  lid.  The  body  within,  accordiag  to  the  brief  bio- 
graphy  on  the  exterior,  was  that  of  a  lad  of  fifteen,  who  had  died  some  twenty  years  previous  — 
being  the  latest  trust  confided  to  this  melaucholy  treasure  .house.  I  beheld  with  surprise  a  counte- 
nance radiant  with  loveliness,  as  of  some  pale  youth  repo«ing  in  placid  slumber  —  or  as  the  liuea- 
ments  of  some  waxen  image,  moulded  by  exquisite  art  into  the  likeness  of  innocence,  and  happi- 
ness, and  heaven.  With  childlike  wonder,  1  stood  on  tiptoe  and  gazed  eagerly  upon  that  sweet 
#Tision.  Around  the  temples  still  clustered  profusely  the  fair  hair  apparently  unchanged  since  death. 
Moved  by  some  uncontrollable  impulse,!  stretched  forth  my  hand  with  design  to  re-armngtf  a  ring- 
let that  had  seemingly  fallen  from  iu  place  —  when,  as  I  touched  the  brow  the  whole  outlines  of  that 
beauteous  face  suddenly  dihappeared.  A  slight  crash  was  heard,  as  of  the  crushing  of  a  dried  mag- 
nolia blossom.  A  powdery  vapor  rose  slowly  from  the  ruins  of  that  tbin  integuweut  of  dust:  and 
with  a  sensation  of  mingled  grief  and  horror,  I  cloaed  the  lid. 

**  At  this  moment,  or  at  the  termiuHtioo  of  a  stupid  reverie,  the  duration  of  which  I  could  nerer 
compute  -^  there  fell  upen  my  startled  ear,  a  violent  and  heavy  noise,  like  that  of  a  bursting  can- 
non, and  I  found  myself  involved  in  impenetrable  darkness.  The  conviction  thai  1  had  become  a 
fellow  prisoner  with  the  long  immured  teuaiits  of  this  dreary  cell,  added  to  my  previous  excitement, 
Btruck  me  with  such  aatounding  effect  as  to  suspend  my  power  of  utterance.  I  groped  my  way  to 
the  cold,  clammy  steps,  which  1  ascended  till  my  head  ^truck  the  huge  flat  rock  above  — and  I  fait 
myself  indeed  a  captive.  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  measured  footsteps  of  some  one  tramping 
away  in  the  distunce,  leaving  their  ecboea  fainter  and  fainter.    1  urged  my  litiln  strength  agaiasl 
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the  nether  (urraee  of  my  pri»on  door;  but  whether  from  lark  of  force  or  of  fiiith,  that  mnuntain 
remained  nnmoved.  Through  a  narrow  crevice  at  one  aide  fell  t>everal  rain  drnpa ;  and  .1  frieam  of 
liyhtuiiif  followed,  reiideriof  doubly  hideoua  the  obacurity  which  it  pierced.  It  wH«now  roanife>t 
that  the  aexton  had  abut  the  vaolt  aiKainat  the  peiidinv  ahower ;  hut  thn  terrible  id«a  orb<*in|r  buried 
•live,  waa  somewhat  miiig^ated  by  the  cnnftiderntioo  that  at  the  fartheat  I  should  be  released  witbio 
the  coming  twenty- four  hours,  since  there  had  been  ap|)ointed  fur  the  ensuioir  day  an  mctviil  inter- 
ment. Yet  even  tbia  reflection  aeumed  to  aroufe  uew  alarms:  for  it  involved  aUo  the  pronpect  of 
beinf  iocarcerat^d,  in  sut:h  a  place,  during  auch  a  night  —  atarved,  half  suffucHted,  and  poti*ib1y 
drowned;  and  with  a  preternatural  effort,  rpgainiog  my  voice,  I  sent  forth  aucb  scream*  as  certainly 
never  before  aacenJed  out  of  that  abode  of  silence. 

**  But  there  waa  no  response,  save  from  the  walla  of  the  Cimmerian  cavern  which  encloaed  me. 
And  the  day,  I  could  diacern,  was  lapsing  apace.  Suou  the  well  known  fttneriil  chime  from  the 
tower  of  Chrii't  Church  gladdened  my  ear.  Yea  —  thut  dismal  diog-dunf  that  haa  tidied  such  mul- 
titudes of  lifeleaa  mortals  to  their  aepulchres—  that  hna  struck  so  many  a^onixing  blows  upon  the 
•inking  bearta  of  surviving  relaiivea  —  that  anlemn  deaih-Dr>al,  waa  to  me  an  anthem  of  joy !  For 
while  it  rang  out  theatern  and  auilcn  alarum,  almost  arttculating  the  very  worda, 

'H»rk  1  from  the  tomlM  •  doleful  tound  1 
Mine  tan  itlcod  the  crj  i' 

it  aeemed  directly  to  auamon  the  living  to  my  reacue ;  for  I  recognized  in  that  awful  melody  the 
•ignal  of  a  funeral  in  motion,  and  felt,  in  conaequence,  that  my  deliverance  waa  at  baad.  Aud  ao 
it  proved.  Aa  the  train  advanced  towards  a  newly  excavated  grvve  hard  by,  my  aupplicationa 
were  heard  and  heeded,  and  I  waa  once  more  restored  to  *  this  breathing  world/ 

*'  To  the  two  men  who  were  sturdily  liHting  the  load  that  pressed  me  down.  I  had  given  incoba- 
rentljr  an  explanation  of  my  predicament.  But  ou  emerging  iaio  air  and  light,  I  tarried  not,  even 
to  offer  thanka  for  my  enlargment;  but  Hew  from  their  presence  like  a  *  bird  let  louse.'  '* 


Persecution  of  thb  Jews.  —  It  has  been  an  entertainiog  recreation  with  us,  since 
the  transpiring  of  the  infamous  persecution  of  the  Jews  at  Damascus,  to  note  the  con- 
tradictory reports,  and  the  different  tone  of  foreign  journals,  in  relation  to  the  alleged 
crimes  charged  upon  them.  While  the  mass  of  Christendom  are  denouncing  in  terms 
of  scorching  indignation  tl^e  cruelties  sanctioned  by  a  weak  and  tyrannical  government, 
such  is  the  force  of  Christian  prejudice  that  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  are  chari- 
table enough  to  think  that  the  unoffending  Israelites  were  *  served  right,'  and  who  are 
not  quite  so  sure  that  the  Jews  do  not  eat  us  Christians,  since  they  have  had  so  many 
nibbles  at '  monish* -borrowers.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  'A  Passage  of  Life,'  by  John 
Watebs,  elsewhere  in  this  number,  and  peruse  the  sketch  which  he  has  drawn  of  a  Hb- 
BBEW.  Let  him  reflect  upon  the  singular  history  of  the  '  Ancient  Covenant  People,'  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  world,  and  yet  retaining  their  attachment  to  their  &ith,  with  a 
firmness  that  knows  neither  diminution  nor^change.  From  the  time  of  Claudius,  when 
the  Jews  were  expelled  from  the  capital,  *  because  they  were  continually  creating  a  tu- 
mult, at  the  instigation  of  one  Chbist'  —  when  they  were  but  worms  writhing  under  the 
heel  of  the  proud  Roman  —  down  to  the  present  day,  how  wonderful  have  been  the  uni- 
formity and  strength  of  their  faith  I  —  how  devoted  their  religious  constancy  !  The 
chief  rabbi  at  Damascus,  who  was  requested  to  sign  a  confession  of  the  late  alleged 
murder,  for  imaginary  purposes  of  religious  oblation,  and  who  was  again  remanded  to 
prison  for  refusing,  gives  in  his  reply  a  picture  of  the  indomitable  spirit  of  which  we 
speak.  '  When  you  smote  met'  said  he  to  his  tormentors,  '  with  five  hundred  stripes  over 
all  my  body,  I  would  not  confess  to  a  lie;  when  you  plunged  me  into  a  pool  of  cold 
water  for  three  hours  on  a  winter's  day,  a  drawn  sword  over  my  head  so  that  I  could  not 
raise  it,  I  lied  not;  and  when  you  inflicted  one  hundred  and  seventy  stripes  on  my  hand, 
I  still  would  not  utter  a  falsehood ;  and  when  you  drove  the  bones  which  you  placed 
round  my  head  into  my  eyes  to  blind  me,  I  still  lied  not,  and  spoke  not  this  falsehood ;  and 
now  shall  I  sign  to  a  lie  V  Not  more  full  of  the  moral  sublime  than  this,  were  the  stripes 
above  measure,  the  prisons  frequent,  the  weariness  and  painfulness,  the  cold  and  naked- 
ness, of  the  Apostle  Paul  :  and  reader,  when  you  see  the  Hebbew  wending  every  Satur- 
day morning  to  the  Synagogue  of  the  Jews  •—  the  poor,  it  may  bc,|and  humble,  threading 
obscure  alleys  where  himself  and  his  brethren  labor  in  the  body,  but  where  his  heart 
rejoices  ever  in  the  hope  to  inherit  the  promises,  do  not  scorn  the  poor  Israelite,  nor  con- 
temn ;  but  remember  how  manfully  the  despised  race  have  struggled  against  oppression 
and  cruelty,  for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  and  the  Wsbbum  *  whose  right  it  is  to  rcigii.* 
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DcATH  OP  Correspondents.  —  Tho  recent  death  of  Rev.  Timothy  Funt,  at  the 
age  of  sixty  years,  is  known  to  all  our  readers;  nor  need  we  say  to  them,  who  have 
known  him  as  an  able  editor,  and  an  old  correspondent,  of  this  Magazine,  that  be  took 
rank  among  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  our  country : 

**  Ofa  reniot  hiirhly  imairinati?  a  and  poetical,  he  united  with  a  ?iforotia  iotellcct  and  diBcrimiDatlnir 
judgmeoi,  a  quick  iieii*ibility  and  warm  affrctioii«,  a  vivid  percepiiuii  and  eiijojrment,  a  deep  felt  and 
ever  fmleful  r«corniiion  of  the  author  of  the  bcmitifiil.  f  r«nil  and  lovrly  lu  oalure,  onbe  true  aod 
gooil,  the  elevated  and  pure,  the  brilliniit  and  divinely  ciAed  in  hunnn  eodowment  and  cbaraeter; 
and  pOMevced  a  rare  felicity  and  power  of  embodying  inflowing  and  appropriate  lanftitfe  bia 
impreutona  of  the  outward  and  spiritUMt  world.  Durinf  the  brief  period  of  seven  or  eiyht  years, 
in  which  he  exercised  his  talents  asm*  author, he  wrote  with  a  fucundity  and  frequency  ofp'ihlica- 
tioa  scarcely  burpaaaed  by  the  prolific  author  of  the  Waverley  novel*.  Hi« '  Recollections  of  Ten 
Yeara  in  the  Valley  of  the  Miasissippt,*  the  worli  by  wiiich  he  wss  firot  Icnowa  to  the  public  at  an 
author,  poa«es«ea  all  the  interest  of  a  romance,  joined  with  tht?  feeling  that  we  are  reading  a  true 
narrative  of  the  author's  actual  experience,  <>f  what  he  saw  and  felt,  in  the  adventures  and  fortunes 
therein  recorded,  containing  the  most  graphic  and  faithful  puiittings  of  the  scenery  and  physical 
aspect  of  the  regions  he  describes.  His  'Geogmpby  and  History  of  the  Mis»issip|u  Valley,*  is  a 
woric  of  great  val'ie.  containing  the  best  general  account  of  that  Ta»t  and  fertile  couutry,  that  has 
yet  been  given  to  the  public ;  while  his  novels  coutaiu  scenes  and  descriptions  of  surpassing  beauty 
and  interesL" 

Mr.  Flint  was  a  warm  friend,  and  upright,  independent,  and  honorable  man,  and  a 
true  Christian.  •  .  •  .  We  have  already  announced  the  death  of  an  esteemed 
correspondent,  and  estimable  man,  B.  B.  Thatcher,  Esq.  ;  and  we  have  now  the  me- 
lancholy duty  to  record  the  recent  demise  of  another  contributor,  Dr.  Caleb  Tichnor, 
in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  As  a  man,  the  deceased  was  pure  and  gentle  —  bene- 
volent and  kind ;  as  a  physician,  skilful  and  attentive ;  and  as  an  author,  although  not 
what  would  be  termed  an  elegant  writer,  he  was  sensible  and  striking ;  and  in  all  hia 
written  efforts,  he  aimed  to  increase  the  amount  of  human  happiness.  His  '  Philosophy 
of  Living*  brought  him  favorably  before  the  public ;  and  his  *  Medical  Philosophy,'  and 
a  work  on  *  duackery,'  both  of  which  were  republished  in  England,  added  much  to  his 
repatation.  Beside  these,  he  was  the  author  of  several  pamphlets,  and  articles  for  me- 
dical and  other  journals,  which  have  attracted,  at  difierent  times,  much  of  the  public 
attention.  At  the  time  of  his  last  sickness,  we  are  informed,  he  was  engaged  upon  a 
work,  which  may  hereafter  be  given  to  the  public. 


'  Border  Bbaqles.*  — '  Who  is  the  author  of  Richard  Hurdis  1'  is  a  question  that  has 
been  frequently  asked  in  novel-reading  and  literary  circles,  but  one  which  has  never  yet 
been  satisfactorily  answered.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  a  Mr.  Mbeks,  of  Alabama,  whose 
name  we  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  mentioned,  except  in  reference  to  this  work. 
A  score  of  other  writers  have  also  been  'guessed  at,'  and  among  them,  the  popular  no- 
velist and  poet,  Simms,  of  South  Carolina.  We  should  scarcely  think  that  an  author 
of  Mr.  SiMMS*s  reputation  would  be  willing  to  publish  anonymously,  and  thus  lose  the 
advantage,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  if  no  other,  of  his  name.  Beside^  the  internal 
evidences  are  by  no  means  conclusive  on  that  point ;  although  here  aod  there  we  may 
trace  a  faint  resemblance  to  his  style.  But,  whoever  may  be  the  author,  he  has  earned 
no  mean  repute  by  his  two  novels.  *  The  Border  Beagles'  we  have  read  with  much 
pleasure.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  correct  thinker,  a  close  observer,  and  a  practised 
writer.  There  aro  scenes  in  it  of  unusual  power  and  beauty,  and  incidents  of  great  in- 
terest, that  win  a  close  attention.  It  lacks,  however,  the  directness,  the  impetuosity  of 
narrative,  that  leads  without  interruption  to  the  denouement,  which  was  one  great  merit 
in  'Richard  Hurdis;'  but  it  possesses  more  depth  of  thought,  more  variety  of  character, 
and  greater  skill  in  delineation.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  write  a  critique,  but 
rather  to  express  an  opinion.  We  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  room  to  analyze  the 
plot ;  our  object  is  simply  to  advise  our  readers  of  the  appearance  of  a  novel,  the  peru- 
sal of  which  will  well  repay  the  time  it  may  occupy.  To  ihe  author,  'whoever  he  may 
bey  or  not,'  we  briefly  say,  '  Welconru3.to  the  field  of  letters  I  It  is  in  yourself,  by  well 
directed  efforts,  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  renown.'    Philadelphia :  Carsyand  Habt. 
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THE    DR A  MA. 

Pabk  Thkatrc— The  second  month  of  the  new  teaion  it  pasiing  away  at  thit  honse,  with 
«ncouraf  iof  pruori  of  the  revival  of  its  usual  flouriahing  career.  Al'tsr  that  bird  y'clcpt  of  para- 
dise—the  exqui»ite,  the  never-to-be-aufficiently-admirod,  and  seldom-auiBcleiitly-paid  —  Famny, 
had  ahakea  bar  wiiigi,  displayed  her  pluniaye,  and  indefinitely  twinkled  her  toes,  at  which  Aglaia, 
ThaHa,and  Eupbrnsyne,  fased  with  a  rapture  they  never  knew  in  Heliron,  she  flew  away  for  a 
time.  Then  came  Bucrstonc,  of  whom  a  word  or  two  hereNfker,  and  then  Power  !  Power!  —  the 
prince  of  the  Powers  of  Pat-Land !  Now  what  shall  be  said  of  him,  which  has  not  been  written 
over  and  again  f  *  Lives  there  a  roan  with  soul  so  dead,'  in  these  da>s  of  stupefaction,  who  has 
Bot  felt  the  tittillaiing  effects  of  hiv  jocose  genius  Y  Is  there  a  hypnchrondriac  yet  cursing  the 
sun,  moon,  and  seven  stars,  to  say  nothing  of  that  insignificant  planet  which  mortals  call  the  earth, 
now  wandering  upon  this  sphere?  There  is!  Then,  ecce  homo!  —  he  is  the  mno  whose  visual 
and  auricular  organ*  have  not  yet  had  cogaixaoce  of  that  cacchinnatory,  auii-blue-devilish  influ- 
ence, which  lurks  in  every  toue  of  voice,  every  twinkle  of  the  eye,  and  each  single  and  individual 
gesture  of  the  body,  of  the  inimitable  Tykonf.!  Many  new  pieces  have  been  added  to  the  budget 
of  fun  presented  during  his  engagement,  all  of  them  possessing  the  genuine  spirit  which  mortal 
grlM  are  made  of. 

The  additions  whicl^  have  been  made  to  the '  stock'  of  the  Park,  are  not  by  any  means  equal  to 
the  subtractions.  Pbtbk  Richings,  the  handsome  Peter;  the  smiling,  amiable,  gentlemanly  Peter  ; 
the  exquisite  fop,  the  picturesque  bandit,  the  dignified  noble,  the  slouching  rnfllan — Peter  the 
Great,  in  more  senses  than  one,  is  lost  to  us  —  for  the  present  Charlotte  Cushman,  also,  has  beeo 
won  away ;  and  the  promise  which  the  PHrk  audiences  had  nourished,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  it  grow  to 
full  perfection  before  them,  has  been  transplanted  to  bloom,  for  a  brief  season,  doubtless,  in  another 
soil.  Mrs.  WiiEATLEV  and  Mrs.  Vernon,  each  a  host,  it  is  true,  arc  still  left  to  us;  but  for  fear  that 
they  too  should  be  deluded  away,  we  hereby  issue  this  our  aolemu  protest,  by  way  of  proclamation : 
*To  each  and  every  Manager,  Conductor,  Director,  or  Proprietor  of  any  one  Theatre  or  Theatres 
in  these  Republican  States  of  North  America,  Know  Yb,  that  by  these  presents  we  furbid  you,  on 
pain  of  our  high  displeasure,  openly,  as  by  bribes  of  imaginary  gold,  or  promised  fame,  or  covertly, 
as  by  abductions,  conjurations,  or  secret  magic,  to  draw  away  from  us,  the  liege  friends  of  the 
Park  Theatre,  these  our  two  before-roentioned  most  especial  favorites!  A  vermillion  edict  I 
Tremble  fearfully  hereat !    Decidedly  these  are  the  orders  ! 

By  the  time  that  this  paper  is  before  its  readers,  Mrs.  Wooo  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  made  her 
third  courtesy  before  an  American  audience.  Her  friends  are  more  anxious  than  ever  to  see  and 
welcome  her  back  to  these  shores,  which,  since  her  departure,  have  felt  no  influence  like  that  which 
she  has  exercised.  Yes !  we  shall  again  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing,  in  undisturbed  delight,  the  tones 
of  that  voice,  which  enthrals  the  hearts  of  all  who  listen  to  it;  and  opera,  English  opera,  without 
the  fopperies  and  affectations  of  the  Italian  achool,  will  again  bear  rule,  with  its  own  refined  and 
intellectual  influence.  c. 

The  Chatham  has  won  gradually,  but  sbrely,  upon  the  favor  of  the  town,  and  has  at  last  bocome 
extremely  popular.  Among  the  later  engagements,  was  that  of  *  Yankee  Hii«l,' which  crowded 
the  establishment  nightly.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Hill,  reminds  us  to  say,  that  he  is  about  opening 
the  old  '  Franklin  Theatre'  for  vandevilles  and  other  enterUining  light  pieces.  The  house,  which 
is  to  be  called  '  Hill's  Thbatrb,*  has  been  thoroughly  renovated,  reembeliished,  and  several 
important  improvements  adopted. 

The  Bowbrt.  —  Mr.  Forrbst,  at  the  Bowery,  has  been  the  most  prominent  attraction  of  tho 
month.  To  say  that  he  sustained  his  personations  with  bis  accustomed  excellence  and  ability,  ie 
saying  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  to  our  readers  in  his  praise.  As  a  man,  a  gentleman,  and 
a  dramatic  artist,  Mr.  Forrest  is  too  well  known,  to  require  our  poor  tribute  of  praise,  how  cor- 
dially soever  wo  may  tender  it 

The  OLTMPtc  has  opened  with  its  old  eorps  of  performert,  including  many  new  oms,  and  threo 
capital  comedians,  Mitchell,  Brownb,  and  Williams.  The  flrst  two  would  make  the  fortune  of 
any  cheap  minor  theatre,  where  people  go  to  laugh  and  make  merry. 

The  New  National  if  soon  to  open.  Opera  and  Ballet  are  to  be  the  reigning  features.  Tha 
house  is  said  to  be  admirably  arranged  ond  embellished  ;  and  reports  are  rife  of  new  operas,  emi- 
nent engagements,  etc.    Hout  vtrrtmt ! 
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Thk  'NeW'Yobk  Mibbob/  —  We  cannot  often  find  spacei  altboiigh  we  do  not  lack 
the  will,  to  notice  contemporary  journals,  which  come  frequently  before  the  public ;  but 
in  these  days  of  new  literary  enterprises,  some  good,  and  maoy  indifierent,  we  must  not 
forget  that  'old -established  periodical,*  the  'Nbw-YobkMibbob,' whose  weekly  goings- 
forth  extend  back  to  the  lime  of  the  'oldest  inhabitant'  —  that  indefinite  personage,  who 
never  saw  any  thing  remarkable.  We  need  say  no  more  of  its  literary  attractions,  than 
that  it  retains  its  old,  and  has  gained  many  new,  contributors.  Its  typographical  execa- 
tion  is  what  it  always  has  been,  beautiful ;  and  the  admirable  portrait  of  Miss  Vakdsn- 
HOFF,  as  the  Countess,  in  Knowlbb'  play  of '  Love,*  in  a  late  number,  engraved  by  Sadd, 
from  a  painting  by  Ikgham  —  the  best  engraving  we  have  ever  seen  in  this  journal — 
evinces  that  there  is  to  be  no  flagging  in  the  pictorial  department.  Apropos  of  the 
'Mirror:*  we  are  glad  to  introduce  here  certain  'Early  Associations'  of  the  editor, 
written  after  Mr.  Simpson's  benefit,  a  Oagment  which  has  been  sometime  in  type,  and 
which  struck  us,  on  a  first  perusal,  as  a  felicitous  retrospect,  half-pathetic,  half-joyous, 
which  would  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  many  an  old  Park  theatre-goer. 

"Tho  performaDA^  of  Mr.  Simpioa,  on  the  nipht  of  hie  benefit,  vividly  brought  to  mind  the  pteft- 
rant  »ceiiei  of  '  lung  timn  Hfo,'  wh^o  lie  WMKih**  brilliiini  Kmiter  ol  ihectag^,  end  w«  were  a  little 
bliick-e)  eJ,  ruriy-lieniJed  lud  in  ihn  pit.  He  played  Mr.  Belnittur  then,  soiaethiiig  after  the  manner 
he  did  it  the  other  ekeniiip ;  but.  uf  cnurie,  with  mureof  the  dash  and  aparkle  of  youth;  for  Simp- 
•Oil  and  t,  as  Hvllfck  says  uf  the  Recorder  sud  himiielf,  wre  '  alike  in  o»e  tiiinf  —  irrowiiif  old.*    Be 

fiUyed  It  tlien  bffure  muiiy  «ho»e  fumiliar  faces  graced  the  occaaion  of  hia  la»t  l>eoefit;  but,  by  our 
ttdy,  th<*y  were  sumewhitt  change<l  also;  though  unt  for  the  wori»e,  for  we  begin  to  have  areve- 
renc**  for  gray  hairs.  Our  owu  arc  not  so  glossy  as  they  were.  But  this,  by  way  of  parenthesia, 
might  aa  whII  lie  emsed  •>— yet,  since  it  is  upon  the  paprr,  we  let  it  pass.  The  Park  waa  then  what 
we  hope  to  see  it  »oon  again,  the  report  of  the  elrgant,  the  refined,  and  the  beautifnl ;  and,  besides, 
of  alt  the  wits  of  the  town.  T<iik  of  the  wit  uf  the  present  time!  There  is  uu  such  thing  now. 
Coarseness  and  vulgarity  have  usurped  ita  pluce.  There  are  no  gotid  ibinia  either  said  or  done 
now-a-days.  The  race  of  true  wags  paavrd  awny  with  Pairli^y,  Murton,  Drake,  Jarvis,  and  the 
rest.  It  is  true,  wu  have  mui*h  still  lu  be  thankful  for  in  Irviug,  Puuliling,  Halleck,  MaJMr  Noah,  and 
•everiil  nther  kindred  spirits;  but,  as  far  as  the  theatre  isconrerned,  they  are  nvn  suttaveafHa,  and« 
*  thn  places  that  knew  them  onee,  know  tbeiu  now  no  more.'  During  the  brief  period  that  the  ma- 
nager waa  before  us  the  other  evening,  we  were  a  boy  again  ;  and,  when  he  approached  the  foot> 
lights,  and,  in  hit  own  per.uliar,  we II -remembered  manner  addressed  the  audience,  there  were 
many  inoi»t  eyrs  in  the  boxes  at  the  recollectious  of  *  the  light  of  other  days,'  which  it  ia  nonsense 
to  any,  as  the  song  dues, '  the  heart  alone  knows  no  renewing.'  We  have  seen  many  actors  in  8iinp> 
aon's  characters —  we  say  Simpfou's,  for  they  were  kit,  when  we  first  saw  them  repreeented  — but 
we  have  never  seen  any  with  the  same  reli»h.  So  much  for  first  impres»ioiis,  which  are  always  the 
mo»t  enduring,  iT  not  the  luoat  authentic.  We  wiab  the  a«iui;gtr  would  enpage  the  actor  —  a-la- 
Wallack  — fi>r  a  few  nighta  —  that  uld  a>sociationa,  which  we  like  better  than  old  wine,  miaht  be 
rekiudied  befure  the  stars  of  nieiiinry  have  aet  for  ever.  It  would,  lo  us,  at  least,  be  a  treat  to  see 
Simpaon  and  B<irnea  in  old  and  jfonng  Rapid  once  agaiu.  Should  such  a  thiug  take  pluce,  for  bea- 
ven'a  fake  let  Richiiigs  sing  *  Ye  sous  of  freedom,  awake  to  Glory !'  Divine  Peter!  He  used  to  be 
magnificent  iu  that  aung.' 


DiscovBBXEs  IV  Steam.— Though  we  do  not  regard  it  as  our  especial  province  to 
record  the  advances  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  inventions  of  this  ingenious  and  enter- 
prising age,  yet  we  cannot  withhold  allusion  to  a  highly  important  improvement  in  the 
generation  of  steam,  which  has  created  no  small  sensation  within  the  last  few  weeks  in 
this  city.  The  improvement  is  chiefly  in  the  boiler,  which  is  so  constructed  as  to 
economize  fuel,  in  a  wonderful  degree;  making,  indeed,  a  saving  of  at  least  four-fifths. 
The  boiler,  and  an  engine  adapted  to  it,  have  been  put  into  a  beautiful  boat,  called  the 
EtrasKA,  from  the  Greek  word  E^plira,  used,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  Archimedes,  in  his 
exclamation  of  joy  on  solving  a  problem,  and  signifying,  '  I  have  found  it !'  This  boat 
is  now  performing  trips  to  Albany  with  four  and  a  half  cords  of  wood,  in  the  usual  time. 
Considering  that  this  is  the  first  boiler  ever  constructed  on  this  new  principle,  its  suc- 
cess is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  inventions,  and  can  scarcely  fiiil,  with  such  im- 
provements as  experience  and  skill  will  naturally  suggest,  to  revolutionize  the  applica- 
tion of  the  great  physical  agent  of  modern  times.  The  inventor  is  Phimsas  Bamrrrr, 
a  name  destined  to  be  hereafter  associoted  with  that  of  Fin.TOir,  among  the  benefiictors 
of  mankind. 
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Haveu's  Pahobama  of  N«w- York.— There  have  been  several  'Views  of  New- 
York'  fiven  to  the  public,  but  none  that  can  compare,  in  faithfulneea  and  finish,  with 
the  colored  '  panoramic  view'  of  the  city,  bay,  and  environs,  recently  published  by  Mr. 
Havsll,  Fulton-street.  There  is  the  dense  mass  of  human  habitations,  beyond  the 
lind  of  the  river  front;  the  entire  metropolis,  with  its  steeples  and  turrets,  its  domes 
and  cupolas,  rising  through  the  smokes  of  ten  thousand  chimneys ;  the  broad  bayi 
with  the  tall  ships  setting  in  from  the  sea ;  the  steamers  and  water-craft  of  every  de- 
scription, hurrying  to  and  from  either  shore,  moving  up  the  lordly  Hudson,  or  departing 
for  another  land;  and  all  basking  in  the  light  of  a  cloudless  summer  morning.  The 
'  View'  is  drawn  and  painted  with  evident  care,  neatly  engraved,  and  naturally  colored. 
Wq  commend  it,  unhesitatingly,  to  strangers  and  citizens,  as  one  of  the  best  representa- 
tions of  New- York  and  its  immediate  environs  that  has  yet  been  issued. 

Ths  StTNDAT  MxftcuBT,  pubUshed  weekly  in  this  city  by  Messrs.  Paiob  and  Nichols, 
deserves  a  word  of  commendation  at  our  hands.  In  its  externals,  it  is  neat,  modest,  and 
tasteful ;  and  in  its  internal  attractions,  second  to  none  ef  its  contemporaries.  Inde- 
pendence, good  sense,  and  abundant  "variety,  are  its  prominent  characteristics;  and  it  is 
conducted  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  proprieties  of  society.  There  is,  agreeably  inter- 
spersed with  graver  matters,  a  great  amount  of  light,  humorous  reading.  In  this 
arrangement,  the  editors,  we  think,  have  well  judged.  Seriousness  and  meniment  are 
near  neighbprs,  and  always  live  together  like  friends,  if  sullen,  moody  spirits  do  n't  set 
them  at  variance.  In  our  poor  judgment,  a  hearty  laugh  is  worth  a  hundred  groans,  in 
any  state  of  the  market  With  the  talents  of  Mr.  Nichols,  the  junior  editor  of  the 
'  Mercury,'  we  may  add,  our  readers  are  not  unacquainted.  We  observe  that  his  *  Wa- 
terloo Album,'  written  for  the  Knickbrbockeb,  has  been  transferred  to  the  London 
'Court  Magazine,'  and  is  now  travelling  the  rounds  of  the  American  press,  credited  to 
that  journaL    As  usual ! 

Illottrations  of  Bbtaht  and  Dbaks.  —  In  awarding  our  meed  of  praise,  in  the 
last  number,  to  the  paintings  of  'The  Phrenologist'  and  'The Idle  Servant,'  by  a  young 
and  clever  artist,  Mr.  Cloves,  Jr.,  we  were  not  aware  that  he  was  skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  graver  as  well  as  the  pencil ;  but  a  friend  has  shown  us  two  small  engravings, 
executed  for  a  very  handsome  literary  and  pictorial  work,  soon  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
LiNNEN  AND  Fennell,  which  will  certainly  not  derogate  from  our  artist's  growing 
reputation.  The  one  is  a  soft  aad  quiet  landscape^  and  is  intended  to  illustrate 
Bet  ant's  '  Lines  to  a  Waterfowl,'  and  the  other  is  a  Bojt  scene,  likewise,  being  the  re- 
presentation of  a  most  audacious  attempt  at  love-making,  in  broad  day-light,  under  a 
•venerable  oakt  &s  described  by  Dkakb.  Both  pictures,  but  e^ecially  the  first,  are  well 
esecuted. 

'BAcoHU9.*^ThiB  is  the  rather  singular  title  of  a  large  and  well-printed  volume^ 
firom  the  press  of  the  Messrs.  Lanoley,  in  Chatham-street,  containing  an  Essay  on 
the  Nature,  Causes,  Effects,  and  Cure  of  Intemperance,  by  Ralph  Babnbs  Gbindbod  j. 
edited  from  the  third  London  edition,  by  Chables  A.  Lee,  ^t  D.  We  may  say  with  a 
ooQtemporary,  that  it  is  the  most  comprehensive  treatise  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
Among  the  aids  which  the  author  brings  to  his  argument,  are  curious  extracts  from 
parish  registers,  and  from  early  accounts  of  the  usages  of  intoxicating  liquors.  He 
seems  to  have  exerted  himself  to  bring  into  one  view  the  principal  argument  in  favor  of 
^mperance,  and  against  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  and  he  neglects  none  of  those 
neana  which  the  skilful  advocate  usually  presses  into  his  service.  Keen  satire,  grave 
argument,  warm  expostulation,  and  withering  ridicule^  give  foree  to  facts,  and  art  cal- 
culated to  insure  the  object  of  the  writer. 
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A  OoMip  ftUh  RtaiUn  and  Cwrttpondgnu.  >—  W«  tha^l  find  njikct,  la  our  next  oumljtr,  for  the  paper  apoa  tha  bistory 
of  wloc-iaaklng,  tk«  eulUvatlon  of  the  gnpt, etc.,  from  Um  eu-UiMt  period  down  lo  lh«  preual  llrae,  from  Uw  pen  of  Mr. 
2>aTit,  to  which  wc  hare  befon  alluded.    Priace  UUbvrt  U  a  ihorouKfa  nueler  nf  hii  lubject :  and  bringa  forward  ptvce* 
daate  and  facta,  that  the  author  ef  '  Bacchut,'  a  wurk  elaewhere  noticed,  H>erD<  ooi  to  hare  tliodfcht  of.    Mr.  Daru  doee  no  I 
dafaiid  the  uae  of  bmd  wiaea  ;  fur  he  hae  '  ao  eiperience  in  the  article  ;'  but  he  tx^licvoa  « ith  the  eminent  Dr.  Sif  mond,  that 
*  good  wine  ia  a  cordial,  a  footf  cordial,  a  floe  etninachic  ;  and  taken  at  ila  projier  aeaaon,  tnvigoralee  mind  and  body.*    Bat 
ba  ahall  apeak  for  hlmaetf  anon.     .    .    .    The  letter  of  the  authoi  of  '  Parties  in  U>ii  Country,*  ui  relation  to  our  ptailof 
rtmark  upon  hia  communication,  ia  unworthy  of  him ;  and  we  doubt  iial  he  hiroecH  th'iiki  to  at  thia  moment.    Hii '  addi- 
tional aifunant*  U  but  a  reiteration.    He  hae  forgotten  the  preu.  In  hie  rttimate  of  *  danger  to  the  republic.'    Let  him 
*<r7  and  re6ect,*  a«  Hi|h  CommUelooer  Lin  would  aay,  that    there  are  luch  thln^^  a*  newtpapera  in  the  land.    '  Gi«a 
tlwn,'  eaid  Shavidan,  apaakingof  hla  oppuoentt  In  tha  Briiith  i'arliaroent,  a  *  cmrupi  Uouae  of  Lorda  ;  (iea  them  a  tyraa* 
akal  Prloee ;  give  them  a  truckling  court :  and  let  me  hare  bol  an  un/etle'-ed  prtt ,  and  I  will  defy  them  to  encroach  one 
halr*a  breadth  upon  the  llbertiei  of  the  Engliih  people.' And  what  Sht'riil  an  I  Aid  of  hit  country,  we  tay  of  our*.    .    .    .  Wa 
would  gladly  accept  the  pleaaant  hunting  ilory  of  *  Tim  Reekltat,*  but  for  the  contingeney  —  a  wood-cut,  in  IlhiBtratk>n  ; 
tfala  would  be  hicoovenlent,  and  with  ao  many  (Igurea,  ex|ieotire.    The  crayon  dmwlng  ia  a  very  clever  one.    The  tkttah 
Itaalf  raminda  oaof  an  anecdote  of  a  Ruuian  courtier,  wliich  wc  have  lomr  where  aeen,  who,  to  pleaae  the  empn>a*,  waa 
to  paaa  an  evening  at  hla  country  reeiclenre,  by  way  of  aurpriw,  collrclitl  tkine  of  all  the  rrrpcioua  beaxta  of  the  forwt, 
and  by  placing  either  men  or  children  Iniide,  according  to  their  size,  gave  them  t>u>  appearanre  of  life,  and  they  were  fnak> 
lag  about  his  grooode  to  the  astonishment  of  the  empress,  when  she  arrived.    By  way  of  farther  surprise,  and  honor  to  hia 
■ovtraign  Biatraaa,  h«  caused  an  extraordinary  display  of  lire-works  anJ  roekrU  to  \tv  let  otf,  wh^n  she  raise  in  front  of 
tba  booaa.     Unfortunately,  however,  not  bavinj;  .ipprizr'l  thr  supposed  aniin.ils  of  the  IcrriMr  explosion  which  waa  to  take 
place,  they  were  mast  dreadfully  alarmed  ;  and,  instead  of  cootin-iing  to  play  their  parU  as  quadrtifwds,  they  atteaaptad 
10  aaek  flight  aa  blpeda,  by  which  they  nndered  the  scene  ridiculous  enough  !    .    .     .    *  (hu  »\o  kns  ietm  Dead,'  a  ain0i> 
lar  oorraapondaht,  if  littraU^  tinderstood,  writes  us  in  coofirmation  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dewey's  views  of  the  physical  aeosatloQa 
atlMKHag  dUaoIoUon.    He  affinaa, '  from  hia  own  experience,'  that  the  spprooch  of  natural  d;atb  produces  a  aensatioa 
riaUar  to  thatof  falling  asleep,  and  thtt  the  only  wish  is  a  lonxii'S  for  absolute  rest.    He  aays,  that  on  one  orcaakm,  aAar 
a  loagilloeaa,  hia  phyaician  rouaad  bin  from  a  syncope  into  which  he  had  ralapaad,  as  Into  the  aweeteat  alomber.    '  Toa 
w«ra  naariy  gone  I'  aald  the  doctor  ;  to  which  I  replied,  with  a  feeling,  I  am  sure,  of  the  deepest  regret, '  Ob  wAy  did  yoo 
vaka  ma  I'    He  eloaaa  hla  communicaliun  with  the  admirable  passage  quote.1  tiy  Dr.  Johns^iu  from  a  contemparary  au- 
thor, and  eommaodad  br  ita  truth  and  beauty,  in  his  most  vigorous  and  earnest  manner  :    '  Death  tha '  laat  and  aaaal 
dnadfol  of  aU  evUa,*  la  ao  far  from  being  one,  that  it  ia  the  infallible  cure  for  all  othera  : 

To  die,  is  landing  on  acme  silent  shore, 
Where  billows  oerer  heat,  nor  (em|icsls  roar, 
Ere  well  wc  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  't  is  o'er. 

For,  abatraetadfrom  tha  aicknaaa  and  aaflferings  uaually  attending  it.  It  ia  no  more  than  the  expiration  of  that  term  of  ttfp 
God  waa  pleaaad  to  beatow  on  us,  willioui  any  claim  or  merit  on  our  |iart  Bui  was  It  an  evil  ever  so  great.  It  could  not  b« 
ramadlad  but  by  ooa  much  greater,  which  U  by  living  for  ever  ;  by  which  means  our  wickedness,  unrestrained  by  the  proa* 
paet  df  a  futora  atata,  woukl  grow  ao  inaupporuble,  our  suffitringa  so  Intolerable  by  perse  re  ranee,  and  our  plaasuraa  ao 
tkraaoma  by  repetition,  that  no  being  in  the  uolveiae  could  be  so  completely  miserable  as  a  species  of  immortal  mark  Wa 
have  DO  raaaoo,  tharaCora,  to  look  upon  death  as  an  evil,  or  to  fear  it  aa  a  punishment,  even  wilhotit  any  aoppoaitioo  of* 
futuraiila ;  bat  If  wa  conaidar  it  aa  a  paaaafe  to  a  mure  perfect  state,  or  a  remove  only  in  an  eternal  succession  of  atdl-im- 
proving  stataa,  (fiir  which  wa  have  the  strongest  reaaoos)  it  will  then  api>ear  a  new  favor  from  the  divine  munificence  ;  and 
a  man  mnat  he  as  abaord  to  repiat  at  dying,  aa  a  traveller  would  be,  who  proiwacd  to  himeelf  a  delightful  tour  through  va- 
rtoaa  ankaowa  eoantrlea,  to  laaieat  that  be  cannot  take  op  hia  residence  at  the  flrai  dirty  inn  which  he  baiu  at  oa  tba  raad. 
Tha  InatabUlty  of  human  Ufa,  or  of  tha  chaagea  of  ita  auccessive  periods,  of  which  we  so  frrijuently  complain,  are  no  moiw 
than  the  aeccaaary  progreaa  of  It  to  this  necessary  conclusion  ;  and  are  so  far  from  being  evils  deserriug  these  complaints, 
that  they  are  the  aooree  of  our  greatest  pleaaorrs,  aa  they  are  tha  aource  of  all  novelty,  from  which  our  grraieat  pleaauraa 
ara  aver  derived.  Tba  oonlinoal  aucceaalon  of  aeaaoos  in  the  human  life,  by  daily  presenting  to  us  new  scenes,  render  ift 
apaaabb,  and  Uke  thoaa  of  the  year,  afford  ua  deligtiu  by  their  change,  which  the  choicest  of  them  could  not  give  us  by  tlielr 
coatlanaace.  In  tha  aprlng  of  life,  the  gildiug  of  the  sun-shine,  the  verdure  of  thr  fields,  and  the  variegated  paiutlngs  of  tha 
aky,  are  ao  azquisite  ia  the  eyea  of  Infants  at  their  first  looking  abroad  into  a  new  world,  as  nothing  perhspa  afterward  can 
eqnaL  The  heat  and  vigor  of  the  auccaadlog  aummer  of  youth  ripens  for  u*  new  pleasures,  the  blooming  maid,  tha  nightly 
raval,  aad  tba  jovial  ehaaa :  the  aerrne  autumn  of  complete  manhood  feasts  us  with  the  goKlen  harvesU  of  our  worldly  pur- 
■olta :  aor  ia  the  boarywiatar  of  old  age  destitute  of  ita  peculiar  coniforU  and  enjoymenta,  of  which  the  recoOectioa  and 
ralatloo  of  thoaa  paat  are  perbapa  none  of  the  leaat ;  and  at  last  death  opena  to  ua  a  new  prospect,  from  whence  we  ahall 
probab^  look  back  apoa  the  diraraloaa  and  occupatioaa  of  thia  work!  with  tha  aame  contempt  we  do  now  on  our  tope  and 
bobby-hoiaca,  and  with  tha  aame  aurprlaa  that  they  coald  ever  so  much  entertain  or  eogsge  us.'  .  .  .  '  Democritvg,' 
wa  are  aare,  aroold  not  ha  takaa  at  hia  word,  hia  welWwritten  '  Complaint'  to  the  contrary  notwlihatanding.  *  An  inch  of 
mirth  la  worth  aa  en  of  moan.*  Oar  lugubrioua  carrespoodant  reminds  uaof  the  cynic  who  begged  his  friends  oa  bin 
daath-bed  that  they  would  bury  him  with  hia  face  downward  ;  and  when  aaked  hia  reasons  for  so  singular  a  request,  ra- 
piled,  that  ha  wanted  to  turn  his  back  oa  this  contemptible  worid  !'  Wo  have  always  found  this  mundane  sphere  a  very 
good  sort  of  a  worU,  and  Ita  people,  in  tha  main,  rather  reapeclable  than  otbarwlae-  The  foUoarlng  new  eomroonicatlona 
await  tha  conaideratlea  which  wa  have  not  aa  yet  found  leisure  to  award  them  :  *  How  much  may  Hang  upon  a  Hat  ;* 
Traaalatlona  from  Aoacreon  ;*  '  A  Letter  from  Laurie  Todd  ;'  '  The  Talesman  Down  EaM  ;' '  I)agT.ierreotype  Views  dt 
tba  Lakaa,  Ptairiea,  and  Rivers  of  the  West ;'  *  The  Loves  of  the  Driver,'  by  the  author  of  '  Guy  Rivers,'  the  Yemasice,* 
ate ;  '  Tha  8:adent'e  First  Party  ;*  '  Eginhard  and  Imma,'  by  Miaa  M.  E.  Lee  ;  <  Love*  of  tha  Lakea ; ' '  Lioea  on  tha 
Death  of  aa  lafaot  ;* '  Spirit  of  tba  Baa ;' '  RecoUectiona  of  the  Battle  of  Lundy 't  Laaa  ;*  *  Carlyle  and  hia  Gtnaan> 
lama ;  '  Mr  JtadMra  Wood,  aod  thair  Ry-appearanca,'  etc. 
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In  going  from  Harlem  to  Leyden  by  the  canal,  which,  although  it 
passes  of  course  through  a  similar  country,  does  not  precisely  follow 
the  post-road,  the  company  in  the  roefoi  the  trekschuyt  consisted  of 
persons  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  who,  although  they  be- 
longed to  differeuf  nations,  yet  held  intercourse  by  means  of  the 
French  language,  the  common  medium  of  communication  among, 
educated  men  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  Lively  conversation,  unitea 
with  the  beauty  of  the  country,  made  the  four  hours  passed  in  the 
boat  to  glide  away  pleasantly  and  rapidly,  notwithstanding  a  violent 
thunder  shower,  which  came  on  before  we  reached  Leyden.  Among 
the  passengers  was  a  well-informed  Swede,  whose  views  and  opinions 
in  regard  to  the  United  States  were  such  as  a  candid  foreigner  might 
well  entertain,  who  read  our  newspapers  without  possessing  any  local 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  in  ibis  country.  Nothing  is  more  pain-' 
ful  to  an  American  abroad,  and  yet  nothing  is  more  continually  neces- 
sary, than  to  correct  the  most  absurd  falsehoods  every  where  current 
against  our  public  men.  The  multitude  of  persons,  who  from  inte- 
rest, accident,  or  principle,  are  opposed  to  a  republican  form  of 
government,  find  ample  gi'ounds  for  their  hostility  from  the  exaggera- 
tion of  party  spirit,  which  fills  our  public  journals  with  abandoned 
misrepresentations  of  every  conspicuous  individual.  Europeans 
think,  or  choose  to  think,  when  one  president  is  charged  with  pro-" 
curing  and  seeking  to  retain  his  office  by  corruption,  bribery,  and 
bargain ;  and  another  with  being  an  ambitious  military  leader,  ani- 
mated with  a  deliberate  purpose  to  overturn  the  constitution  for  ob- 
jects of  self-aggrandizement;  when  gross  incompetency,  publicf 
profligacy^  and  private  vices  of  the  basest  kind,  are  freely  imputed 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  to  all  of  either  party  who  possess  a  distin- 
guished name  ;  they  think,  or  choose  to  think,  that  when  every  per^ 
son  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  government  is  so  corrupt^ 
the  system  of  government  itself  must  also  be  corrupt,  which  places 
such  men  in  power.     The  only  way  to  escape  from  the  charge,  is  ta 
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confess  the  hurniliating  fact  of  the  tone  of  exaggerated  personality 
too  frequently  indulged  by  our  daily  press.  They  reply,  of  course^ 
that  such  a  condition  of  the  public  press  is  evidence  in  itself  of  a  bad 
state  of  things  ;  that  possessing,  as  our  journals  do,  great  influence, 
such  a  spirit  of  personality  must  prove  injurious  to  the  good  taste 
and  morals  of  the  community ;  that  the  practice  of  each  party  in 
denouncing  the  public  men  of  the  other  in  such  unmeasured  terms, 
must  tend  to  confound  all  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  thus 
produce  the  very  profligacy  it  imputes,  by  rendering  all  public  men 
callous  to  the  censure  of  their  adversaries,  or  drive  the  more  sensi- 
tive and  delicate-minded  from  public  life ;  and  that  ruin  to  our  free 
constitution  may  be  the  final  result.  It  is  easy  to  reply  to  this,  by 
general  praises  of  the  elastic  quality  of  republican  institutions,  and 
the  redeeming  spirit  of  public  opinion  ;  but  this  reply,  even  when  it 
is  sincerely  urged,  seldom  carries  with  it  full  conviction.  No  Ameri- 
can, who  travels  either  in  England  or  on  the  continent,  fails  to  see 
how  much  his  country  suflers  in  Europe  from  this  cause. 

From  Leyden  to  Amsterdam,  by  the  trekschuyt,  I  passed  through 
Alphen,  the  Albiniana  Casira  of  the  Romans,  with  its  charming  envi- 
rons, and  through  the  pretty  villages  of  Vithoom  and  Oedenkerk, 
and  so  by  the  river  Amstel,  to  Amsterdam.  As  the  wealth,  popula- 
tion, and  commerce  of  this  city  render  it  the  most  important  in 
Holland,  it  requires  and  deserves  an  examination  suited  to  its  rank. 
Its  origin  is  equally  humble  with  that  of  Rotterdam.  History  carries 
us  back  to  the  time  when  a  few  fishermen  built  a  dam  near  the  mouth 
of  the  small  river  Amstel,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  direct  the  course 
of  its  waters  into  the  Y,  a  small  inlet  or  bay  extending  in  from  the 
Zuyder-Zee.  It  is  prosperity,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  its  growth, 
arose  out  of  those  well  known  changes  in  the  course  of  trade,  which 
belong  to  the  general  history  of  Holland,  but  received  its  great  im- 
pulse during  the  war  of  independence,  when  the  Northern  Provinces, 
which  had  long  been  flourishing  at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  South, 
shot  up  with  wonderful  rapidity  into  wealth  and  greatness,  in  propor- 
tion as  Brabant  and  Flanders  declined.  Commerce,  driven  from 
Antwerp  by  the  disasters  of  war,  took  refuge  in  the  marshes  of 
Amsterdam,  and  thus  enabled  the  city  to  assume  the  form  and  exten- 
sion which  we  now  see.  In  accomplishing  this,  art  has  done  all,  and 
nature  nothing ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  unpromising 
site  for  a  great  and  populous  city ;  and  most  of  its  advantages  as  a 
port  are  the  result  of  the  untiring  exertions  of  its  inhabitants. 

Amsterdam  is  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent  resting  upon  the  Y.  Of 
the  fortifications  which  formerly  surrounded  it  on  the  land  side, 
nothing  remains  but  the  broad  and  deep  foss^,  and  twenty-six  bastions, 
each  containing  a  grist-mill.  As  the  Amstel  passes  through  the  city, 
a  multitude  of  canals  branch  off  from  it  in  various  directions,  so  as 
to  form  ninety  islands,  of  a  soft,  marshy  soil,  on  which  the  buildings 
are  constructed  by  means  of  piles.  The  stagnant  and  shallow  water 
of  so  many  canals  produces  exhalations,  which  in  the  summer  cannot 
fail  to  be  prejudicial  to  health,  notwithstanding  the  eflfbrts  made  to 
give  the  water  some  circulation  by  artificial  means.  Numerous 
bridges  unite  the  streets  each  side  of  the  canals,  and  rows  of  trees 
adorn  them,  as  elsewhere  in  Holland.    Along  the  Y  the  city  is  pro- 
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tected  by  sluices,  and  the  works  of  the  harbor.  Hence  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  mode  in  which  it  is  built,  its  canals,  and  the  dykes  next 
the  Y,  are  among  the  great  peculiarities  of  Amsterdam,  and  present 
interesting  topics  of  remark. 

In  fact,  the  whole  city  stands  on  large  masts  or  piles  driven  into 
the  mud.  In  commencing  any  building,  the  first  thing  done  is  to  dig 
into  the  earth  six  or  eight  feet,  when  water  is  found,  which  is  pumped 
out,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  after  which  the  piles  are  driven  in, 
to  the  depth  of  from  forty  to  sixty  feet,  according  to  the  intended  siae 
of  the  building.  Their  number  varies  also  according  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  building,  about  one  hundred  being  required  for  an  ordinary 
dwelling-house.  For  large  public  edifices,  of  course,  a  much  greater 
number  is  needed.  Thus  under  the  Oudemannenhuis  are  fourteen 
hundred  and  thirty-two  piles ;  and  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
uinety-five  were  necessary  to  support  the  vast  weight  of  the  Stadhuis. 
When  the  piles  are  properly  driven,  they  are  levelled  off  at  the  top 
and  plumbed  over,  to  form  the  foundation  upon  which  to  place  the 
masonry  of  the  new  edifice.  When  Erasmus  fii-st  visited  Amsterdam, 
he  observed,  in  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  that  he  had  now  reached 
a  place  whose  inhabitants  lived  like  crows  on  the  tops  of  trees.  And 
for  the  same  reason  it  is,  that  carriages  are  very  sparingly  used  in  this 
city,  an  apprehension  being  entertained  that  the  jarring  may  prove 
injurious  to  the  buildings  erected  upon  such  a  precarious  foundation. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty,  merchandise  and  even  persons  are  drawn 
upon  a  kind  of  sledge,  which  easily  glides  along  the  pavement,  by 
Che  aid  of  a  barrel  of  water  placed  upon  it  to  wet  the  stones. 

It  is  plain  that  in  suQjb  a  soil  there  can  be  no  wells  for  the  supply 
of  pure  water,  And  as  the  waters  of  the  Zuyder-Zee  enter  the 
canals,  which  are  also  the  common  reservoir  of  all  the  filth  of  the 
city,  and  are  nearly  stagnant,  it  is  impossible  to  drink  from  their  corrupt 
and  brackish  channels.  Aqueducts,  of  course,  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, where  there  are  no  inequalities  of  ground,  and  of  course  no 
reservoirs  of  pure  water  from  which  to  conduct  a  supply  to  the  city 
in  the  ordinary  mode.  As  a  substitute  for  wells  and  fountains,  the 
inhabitants  are  compelled  to  collect  in  cisterns  all  the  rain  water 
which  falls  on  their  houses.  In  addition  to  this  resource,  water  is 
procured  by  means  of  water-boats  from  the  small  town  of  Weesp, 
•ituated  on  the  river  Vecht,  about  two  leagues  distant  from  Amster- 
dam. It  is  inevitable,  however,  that  in  a  6at  marshy  country  like 
Holland,  there  should  be  a  deficiency  of  good  water ;  and  the  circum- 
stance is  too  often  alleged  in  justification  of  the  common  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  by  the  people.  Indeed,  excuses  of  this  kind  are 
not  wanting  in  Holland,  because  the  extreme  dampness  of  the  air 
tends  greatly  to  encourage  the  same  indulgence. 

Amsterdam  is  not  remarkable  for  its  public  squares,  but  it  contains 
many  fine  streets,  which,  with  its  qpays,  on  the  Amstel  and  the  Y, 
and  its  bridges,  impart  a  sightly  and  city-like  air  to  its  principal  quar- 
ters. Of  the  bridges,  that  on  the  Amstel  called  Amstel brug,  and 
sometimes  the  Lover's  Bridge,  is  the  roost  remarkable,  because  its 
length  is  considerable,  and  its  height  enables  one  to  take  an  extensive 
Tiew  of  the  Amstel,  including  the  quays  and  buildings  of  the  city  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  windings  of  the  river  bayondllia 
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ramparts.  The  handsomest  streets  are  the  Heerengracht  and  the 
Keizersgrracht,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  spacious  avenae,  running 
between  lofty  houses^  with  a  broad  canal  in  the  centre  of  the  street, 
ao(d  rows  of  trees  on  each  side.  Indeed,  the  ornament  of  trees 
alongxthe  canals  in  the  city  is  not  less  cherished  in  Amsterdam  than 
in  Rotterdam  ;  and  here  also  we  iind  a  Flantaadje,  consisting  of  a 
large  space,  covered  with  trees  planted  in  rows,  intersecting  one 
another  at  right  angles,  and  affording  at  all  times  a  shady  and  verdant 
promenade. 

Of  the  buildings  of  Amsterdam,  the  most  important  and  celebrated 
is  situated  on  the  only  great  square  in  the  city,  called  to  this  day  the 
Dam,  and  having  originally  served  as  a  kind  of  nucleus  for  the  infant 
city.  The  Dam  is  not  regular,  nor  particularly  beautiful  as  a  square ; 
but  the  palace,  which  stands  insulated  in  the  midst  of  it,  is  perhaps 
Che  most  celebrated  edifice  in  Holland.  It  was  constructed  in  1648, 
and  served  as  the  Stadhuis  of  the  city  until  1808,  when  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  royal  residence  by  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  has  retained 
the  same  destination  under  the  new  dynasty.  It  is  a  building  magni- 
ficent in  itself,  and  imposing  from  its  position  and  structure,  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet  in  length, 
by  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  in  depth.  Along  the  front  are  seven 
porticos,  or  arched  gates,  in  honor  of  the  seven  United  Provinces  ; 
and  around  the  whole  edifice  run  two  rows  of  columns,  ninety  in  each 
row,  the  lower  being  of  the  composite,  and  the  upper  of  the  Corinthian, 
order.  The  pediments  are  adorned  with  bas  reliefs,  as  the  roof  is  with 
statues.  On  the  main  front  are  seen  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  repre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  a  female,  wearing  the  imperial  crown, 
holding  in  her  right  hand  an  olive  branch,  seated  in  a  car  drawn  by 
lions,  accompanied  by  Neptune  and  his  tritons.  Above  are  Peace, 
Prudence,  and  Justice,  with  their  respective  emblems.  In  the  other 
pediment  is  Commerce,  with  her  feet  resting  on  a  globe,  while  the 
gods  of  the  Y  and  the  Amstel  do  her  homage,  and  the  nations 
bring  to  her  their  tribute  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  Atlas, 
supported  on  the  right  hand  and  the  lef^  by  Temperance  and  Vigi- 
lance, surmounts  the  whole.  From  the  centre  of  the  roof  rises  a 
cupola,  with  a  steeple,  which  commands,  of  course,  a  fine  view  of  the 
oity  and  its  environs.  Gilt  eagles  at  the  angles  of  the  roof,  bas  re- 
liefs, and  various  minor  decorations,  add  to  the  splendid  tout  ensemble 
of  the  exterior  of  this  noble  Stadhuis. 

How  changed  is  the  interior,  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
republican  glory  of  Holland !  Liveried  menials  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  ancient  burgomasters,  toethouders,  and  counsellors,  the 
free  magbtrates  of  a  free  people,  who  are  now  banished  to  the  old 
Admiralty-House ;  the  insignia  of  civic  splendor  have  yielded  to  the 
presence  of  the  gaudy  furniture  and  idle  luxuries  of  a  king  ^  and 
while  the  vast  treasures  of  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  which  formerly 
rested  in  the  subterranean  vaults  of  the  Stadhuis,  and  served  to  invigo- 
rate the  commerce  of  all  Europe,  have  disappeared,  WiUiam  of 
Nassau  occupies  its  noble  halls :  the  creature  of  foreign  powers, 
holding  with  unsteady  hand  the  sceptre  of  intruded  authority  oter 
a  discontented  people,  who  cannot  but  mourn  the  de^^arted  splendors 
of  liberty,  the  place  of  which  is  so  meanly  supplied  by  the  poor 
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pageants  of  monarchy.*  I  confess  that  the  influence  of  these  reflec- 
tions on  my  mind  greatly  diminished  the  pleasure  which  many  objects 
of  interest  in  the  various  apartments  are  calculated  to  impart,  espe- 
cially several  paintings,  the  productions  of  eminent  Dutch  artists. 
The  celebrated  master-pieces  of  Rembrandt,  Vander  Heist,  and 
others,  formerly  preserved  here,  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Royal  Museum.  In  the  course  of  successive  changes  which  the 
apartments  have  undergone,  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  or  great  hall 
of  the  Stadhuis,  which  corresponded  in  its  uses  to  Westminster  Hall, 
has  been  converted  into  the  Salle  du  Trone,  or  royal  drawing-room, 
and  is  justly  admired  for  its  prodigious  height  and  general  magnifi- 
cence. It  still  speaks,  however,  of  better  days  ;  for  at  the  entrance 
are  colossal  statues  of  Peace  and  of  Atlas,  adorned  with  captured 
standards,  and  other  trophies  of  the  military  prowess  of  Holland. 

Very  near  to  the  Stadhuis,  built  on  five  arcades  over  the  end  of 
that  part  of  the  Amstel  which  is  called  the  Rokin,  is  the  Exchange 
of  Amsterdam.  As  an  edifice  it  is  nowise  remarkable,  consisting  of 
an  oblong  square,  surrounded  by  a  gallery  supported  on  forty-six  co- 
lumns, which  are  numbered  so  as  to  afford  separate  stations  to  the 
idifferent  nations  and  trades.  There  is  a  singular  usage  in  regard  to 
this  great  place  of  resort  for  the  commercial  classes.  >  At  half  past 
two  the  opening  of  the  Exchange  is  announced  by  the  ringing  of  a 
bell,  which  ceases  at  three,  when  the  gates  are  shut,  and  no  person 
is  afterward  admitted  without  paying  a  piiece  of  silver  to  the  por- 
ter, for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  halls  above  the  Exchange  are 
occupied  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  where  gratuitous  in- 
struction is  given  in  painting,  engraving,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
and  where  public  exhibitions  are  made,  at  stated  periods,  of  the 
works  of  contemporary  native  artists. 

Amsterdam  possesses  a  considerable  number  of  buildings  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  religion,  several  of  which  deserve  particular  no- 
tice, especially  the  old  and  new  churches  so  called,  the  Westerkerk, 
and  the  synagogue  of  Portuguese  Jews.  Of  these,  the  Westerkerk 
is  famous  for  the  extraordinary  height  of  its  steeple,  which  towers 
above  the  other  buildings  of  the  city ;  and  the  synagogue  for  the  four 
massive  stone  pillars,  two  on  each  side,  which  sustain  its  galleries. 
The  Old  Church  and  the  New  are  thus  designated  only  in  reference 
to  each  other ;  for  the  latter  dates  back  to  the  year  1408  for  its  foun- 
dation, and  they  are  both  ungainly  masses  of  brick,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  old  Dutch  churches  of  Rotterdam,  Delft,  and  Harlem.  Each  of 
them,  however,  contains  objects  interesting  to  the  traveller. 

In  the  Old  Church,  formerly  dedicated  to  Saint  Nicholas,  are  the 
monuments  of  the  admirals  Van  Heemskerk,  Sweers,  Van  der  Zaan, 
Cornelius  Jansz,  and  Van  der  Hulst.  Here  also  the  guide  shows 
you  where  a  secret  closet  was  constructed  in  the  solid  masonry  of  the 
wall,  for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  privileges  and  archives  of 
the  city,  and  covered  over  with  mortar,  so  as  to  conceal  the 
spot  from  observation,  in  those  times  when  nothing  was  safe  from 

*  This  was  written  before  the  dismemberment  of  the  then  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
by  the  revolt  of  Belgium. 
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the  hand  of  violence  or  fraud.  But  the  most  curious  object  herer 
is  the  beautiful  painted  glass  of  some  of  the  windows.  Most  of 
them  are  of  various  scripture  subjects,  and  were  the  donation  of  a 
rich  merchant  named  Van  Hoppen,  of  whom  the  following  legend  is 
related.  Van  Hoppen  had  fallen  under  the  censure  of  the  church 
for  a  supposed  leaning  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  and  was 
subjected  to  the  necessity  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  to  purify  himself 
from  the  taint  of  heresy.  He  obtained  absolution  on  condition  of 
decorating  the  great  windows  of  the  church  of  Saint  Nicholas,  and  of 
drinking  only  pure  water  for  the  space  of  a  year.  His  wealth  ren- 
dered the  first  part  of  the  sentence  easy  of  execution,  but  nothing 
could  reconcile  him  to  the  use  of  water  as  his  only  beverage.  Ac- 
cordingly he  returned  to  the  pope,  and  besought  permission  to  tem- 
per the  unwholesome  water  of  his*  native  country  with  an  infusion  of 
com,  which  his  Holiness,  ignorant  of  the  manufacture  and  properties 
of  gin,  inadvertently  granted.  Such  is  the  tradition,  which  accounts 
for  the  origin  of  the  large  pictures  o^  the  Annunciation,  and  of  the 
Visitation.  The  history  of  a  still  finer  painting,  the  Death  of  the 
Virgin,  is  unknown. 

The  New  Church,  situated  on  the  Dam,  contains  a  curious  pulpit 
of  carved  mahogany,  the  master-piece  of  the  sculptor  Vinkenbrinck, 
adorned  with  figures  of  the  Evangelists,  and  a  variety  of  allegorical 
sculptures.  Its  organ  is  also  celebrated  for  the  strength  and  melody 
of  its  notes,  and  particularly  for  the  perfection  of  the  f>ox  kumana 
stop.  And  in  the  choir  of  this  church  stands  the  sumptuous  sepul- 
chre of  Admiral  De  Ruyter.  His  body  is  seen  reposing  upon  a  sar- 
cophagus, his  head  being  supported  by  a  cannon,  with  bas-reliefs  re- 
presenting a  naval  combat,  while  genii  and  other  allegorical  figures, 
among  which  Prudence  and  Constancy  are  conspicuous,  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  monument,  in  the  same  church  are  interred 
the  Admirals  Van  Kinsbergen  and  Bentinck,  with  other  captains  of 
less  note  ;  for  it  is  remarkable  how  sedulously  the  Dutch  do  honor  to 
their  naval  heroes,  whose  mausoleums  are  the  most  distinguished  or- 
naments of  the  great  churches  of  Holland.  Near  the  entrance  of  the 
building  is  the  neat  and  unassuming  monument  of  the  poet  Voudel, 
consisting  of  a  simple  urn  of  white  marble,  inscribed  with  his  name 
in  letters  of  gold. 

From  the  foregoing  account,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
public  edifices  in  Amsterdam,  which  are  particularly  interesting  as 
such,  is  rather  small ;  but  some  others  are  visited  by  the  stranger  for 
other  considerations.  Such  is  the  Trippenhuis,  partly  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  pictures  of  a  large  public  collection  called 
the  Royal  Museum.  This  gallery  owes  its  origin  to  a  collection  be- 
gun by  the  Batavian  government  in  IV98,  and  placed  in  the  House  in 
the  Wood  near  the  Hague.  In  1S08  these  pictures  were  transferred 
to  Amsterdam  at  the  solicitation  of  the  magistrates,  who  engaged  to 
contribute  all  the  pictures  belonging  to  the  city  for  the  formation  of  a 
Museum.  In  that  and  the  following  year  the  government  purchased 
two  valuable  private  collections  with  the  same  view ;  from  all  which 
sources  the  existing  Museum  is  derived.  The  pictures  which  it  con- 
tains are  chiefly  of  the  Dutch  school,  but  are  among  the  most  highly 
esteemed  specimens  of  that  school.    Of  this  class  are  the  capital 
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pieees  of  Rembrandt  and  of  Van  Dyk,  of  Gerard  .  Dow,  Van  der 
Heist,  and  Van  de  Velde ;  of  Paul  Potter,  Cuyp,  Van  Miens,  Van 
Ostade,  Weenix,  Wouverman,  and  Teniers ;  and  many  others  in  this 
collection  of  rare  merit  and  great  celebrity. 

I  bave  already  remarked  that  a  taste  for  theatrical  amusements 
does  not  prevail  among  the  Dutch  to  the  same  degree  that  it  does  in 
other  countries.  Amsterdam,  with  a  population  of  200,000  souls, 
possesses  only  three  theatres,  and  two  of  these  are  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  of  pieces  in  foreign  languages.  Neither  of  them  is 
remarkable  as  an  edifice  ;  and  the  largest  is  built  of  wood. 

Various  societies  or  institutions  are  found  at  Amsterdam,  devoted 
to  purposes  of  public  utility,  and  of  a  liberal  character,  whose  collec- 
tions and  apartments  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  stranger.  The 
Royal  Academy  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  society  called 
Felix  Mentis,  intended  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences  and  fine 
arts,  occupies  a  very  sumptuous  building  in  the  Reizersgraft,  and  is 
the  most  distinguished  of  these  associations.  It  is  not  ray  purpose, 
however,  to  enter  into  details  here,  concerning  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific societies  of  Amsterdam,  nor  as  to  the  charitable  establishmenta 
which  abound  in  the  city,  or  the  institutions  connected  with  educa- 
tion. I  shall  merely  observe  that  hospitals,  and  other  foundations  of 
the  nature  of  those  described  in  Rotterdam,  likewise  exist  in  Am- 
aterdam. However,  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  founded  in  1808,  is 
80  important  in  its  nature,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  in- 
structor, Mr.  Verboom,  has  been  so  useful,  and  has  acquired  so  much 
reputation,  that  it  deserves  to  be  singled  out  for  particular  notice.  So 
also  does  the  establishment  called  Athenaeum  Illustre,  which  is  devo- 
ted to  public  instruction  by  means  of  lectures,  and  which,  having  been 
commenced  under  the  auspices  of  a  Vossius,  has  been  honored  in  later 
times  by  the  labors  of  a  Burman  and  a  Schultens. 

Industry  is  so  universally  characteristic  of  the  Dutch,  that  their 
places  of  confinement  for  criminals  and  the  poor  naturally  assume 
the  form  and  arrangements  peculiar  to  modem  penitentiaries.  Of 
course,  the  Rasphuis  and  the  Werkbuis  of  Amsterdam  are  visited  by 
intelligent  strangers,  who  might  otherwise  feel  an  interest  in  such 
•establishments.  Formerly  the  inmates  of  the  Rasphuis  were  em- 
ployed in  sawineand  rasping  dye-wood.  It  is  now  called  the  House 
•of  Detention,  (Huis  van  Arrest  en  Justitie.)  The  prisoners  are  em- 
ployed in  making  shoes  and  coarse  garments,  as  in  the  great  Mil  bank 
Penitentiary  at  London.  Strangers  are  not  readily  introduced  within 
this  prison  ;  bnt  they  need  pass  through  no  formalities  to  gain  admit- 
tance into  the  Werkbuis,  which  is  situated  on  the  Weesperveld.  This 
was  origrinally  intended  and  used  as  a  permanent  place  of  succor  for 
beggars  and  persons  of  necessitous  condition  guilty  of  slight  offences  ; 
but  they  now  remain  here  only  temporarily  ;  bein?  transferred  from 
time  to  time  to  the  great  colony  of  paupers  called  Fredericks-oord, 
recently  established  by  the  Dutch  near  Steenwyk,  in  the  province  of 
Drenthe.  The  buildings  are  to  all  appearance  remarkably  well  con- 
structed and  convenient ;  and  every  thing  within  seems  to  be  con- 
ducted with  great  neatness,  order,  and  propriety. 

At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Amsterdam  are  grouped  various 
l»uilding8  and  works  coonected  with  the  military  aud  naval  service  of 
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the  country,  which  are  constructed  oo  a  scale  of  great  magnificence. 
The  Rattenburg,  an  island  which  terminates  the  city  in  that  direction^ 
contains  a  noble  arsenal,  erected  in  1665,  dependant  on  which  are 
the  public  dock-yards  and  various  magazines  for  the  service  of  the 
state  in  time  of  war ;  all  which  impart  to  this  quarter  a  military  air 
and  aspect  unlike  the  appearance  of  things  in  oUier  parts  of  Amster- 
dam. Near  the  same  spot,  also,  at  the  Muiderpoort,  are  the  exten- 
sive barracks  of  Orange-Nassau,  built  in  1811,  by  Marshal  Oudinot, 
and  originally  called  S'Charles,  after  the  Duke  of  Reggie's  baptismal 
name.  This  building  is  eight  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  length,  and 
in  its  position  and  plan,  as  well  as  its  magnitude,  is  in  keeping  with 
the  grandeur  of  purpose  stamped  upon  all  the  undertakings  of 
Napoleon.  In  connection  with  these  establishments  I  should  mention 
the  Zeemanshoop.  In  passing  along  the  Vgraft,  you  are  struck  by 
the  singular  spectacle  ofa  ship,  which  seems  to  be  enclosed  in  the  court 
of  a  large  edifice,  constructed  with  neatness  and  simplicity,  and  adorned 
in  front  with  a  colossal  statue  representing  Navigation.  It  is  a  school, 
founded  in  1781,  for  the  scientific  and  practicat-fbrmation  of  young 
mariners,  which  is  exceedingly  well  administered,  and  eigoys  the  most 
perfect  prospeiity.  One  of  the  apartments  is  ornamented  with  por- 
traits of  celebrated  Dutch  admirals,  and  two  fine  paintings  by 
Schellinx,  representing  the  attack  so  boldly  and  successfully  executed 
by  the  Dutch  in  1667,  on  the  English  fleet  lying  at  Chatham. 

Amsterdam  owes  all  its  wealth  and  eminence,  as  a  city,  to  its  mari- 
time commerce,  and  the  proofs  of  the  extended  enterprise  of  its 
people  are  to  be  seen  in  those  particulars  which  have  reference  to 
the  advantage  and  facility  of  navigation.  All  its  conveniences  as  a 
port,  even  the  means  of  safe  access  to  it  enjoyed  by  the  multitude  of 
ships  which  deposite  there  such  vast  quantities  of  merchandise  from 
every  clime  on  earth,  are  solely  and  entirely  the  work  of  man.  The 
city  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  is  built  up  from  the  waters  by  human 
industry.  The  harbor  is  shallow,  and  th^  canals  are  liable  to  be 
choked  up  with  mud  and  sand  ;  to  remedy  which,  a  kind  of  dredging 
machine  or  mud-mill  is  in  constant  requisition.  Large  sand-banks  are 
scattered  over  the  bed  of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  and  even  block  up  the 
entrance  of  the  Y,  so  as  to  render  the  approach  to  Amsterdam  by 
sea  always  difficult,  and  often  dangerous,  nay  impracticable  to  vessele 
of  large  burthen.  In  the  days  of  the  unrivalled  commercial  pros- 
perity of  Holland,  the  city  contended  successfully  with  these  disad- 
vantages, and  grew  up  in  spite  of  them  to  its  present  elevation. 
But  the  change  in  the  relative  situation  of  Antwerp,  since  the  peace 
of  1815,  and  the  free  competition  of  all  the  world,  have  taught  the 
Dutch  that  something  more  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  greatness  of 
Amsterdam.  Hence,  the  stupendous  efibrts  which  have  recently 
been  made,  to  remedy  the  natural  disadvantages  of  its  position.  A 
ship  canal  begun  in  1819,  and  completed  in  1825,  extends  from  Am- 
sterdam to  the  Helder,  which  removes  at  once  all  necessity  for  navi- 
gating the  Zuyder-Zee.  This  canal  is  fifty  miles  in  length,  twenty 
feet  deep,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  broad  at  the  surface, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  two  frigates  side  by  side.  Finally, 
within  the  last  three  years  a  new  set  of  dykes  has  beeli  constructed 
on  the  side  of  the  Y,  with  immense  dooks,  on  the  noblest  scale,  which 
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afford  perfect  security  to  ships  of  whatever  size,  and  form  a  vast 
artificial  harbor,  possessing  every  possible  convenience  of  commerce. 
In  its  public  edifices,  and  other  similar  objects  of  attraction  to  the 
stranger,  Amsterdam  is  far  surpassed  by  many  other  cities  ;  but  there 
are  very  few  which  can  rival  the  magnificence  of  its  various  works 
for  aiding  and^  promoting  navigation. 


TO     I  A  N  T  H 


OF     LOUISIANA. 


BY    TRB    AUTHOR    OT    'CLINTON    B  R  A  D  S  H  A  W  ,*    ^HOWARD    PINCKNBT,*  BTC. 


Ladt  I  thouffh  we  have  Beldom  met, 
And  thou^  we  ne'er  may  meet  again, 

Our  parting  nour  I  shall  regret, 
when  gone  is  many  an  uter  pain. 

I'll  think  when  erring  passions  wild 
Are  dead,  and  manhood's  thirst  for  ftme, 

Of  the  bright  eye  that  on  me  smiled, 
And  the  red  up  that  would  not  blame. 

For  what  were  all  the  world  to  me. 
Its  paradise  of  praise  and  power, 

If  in  tnat  Eden  there  should  be 
No  loving  one,  no  trysting  hour? 

No  passion-flower,  that  I  might  place 
Within  mv  breast  and  call  mine  own  { 

Bloominff,  though  man's  averted  face, 
Should  make  the  crowded  dty  lone  1 

Gay  fiishion's  throng  I  sometimes  seek  — 

It  suits  the  restlessness  I  feel ; 
But  I  have  no  soft  words  to  speak, 

Nor  much  of  friendship  to  reveal 

From  physical,  not  moral  ill, 

I  must  play  Lara  at  the  ball. 
And  thus  I  've  learned  to  curb  my  will. 

And  mark  the  wayward  will  of  all. 

Bnt  thou  I  when  thy  dark  eye  I  met, 

Indifference  at  once  save  way ; 
Then  came  the  sting  of  the  regret, 

That  I  oould  only  Lara  play ! 

The  image  liveth  in  the  wave^ 
But  when  the  skv  above  is  bright  f 

But  thou,  and  all  thy  promise  gave^ 
Is  here  in  an  nnclouoed  light. 

Here,  in  a  not  untested  heart. 

Which  DOW  no  flood  or  iell  can  know, 
Except  to  weep  that  we  did  part, 

And  wildly  thus  to  overflow. 

OkUfRiMrtMmreklB, 
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To  overflow  like  this  broad  wave, 
(Upon  whose  winding  way  I  wend,) 

As  if  it  loved  its  banks  to  lave, 
And  darkly  wept  to  leave  a  fiiend. 

And,  lady !  as  this  restless  river 
Grows  bright  beneath  the  morning's  ray 

Didst  thou,  of  more  than  joy  the  giver. 
Throw  passion' s  sun-Jburst  on  my  way. 

When  last  I  left  Ohio's  sidcL 

The  lingering  winter  chilled  the  air, 
And  darkly  flowed  the  onward  tide 
Thro'  banks  all  brown,  by  trees  all  bare, 

But,  as  I  sought  the  southern  skiss, 
Green  grew  the  banks,  and  green  iha 

And  birds  gave  out  their  melodiM,  [tree^ 
As  nearer  still  I  drew  to  thee. 

I  left  thee,  and  the  turbid  tide 
Rolls  angrily  against  our  prow, 

And  no  more  Nature  in  her  pride 
Looks  bright  and  beautiful  as  thou ! 

Here  not  a  bird  has  warbled  yet, 
There 's  nothing  gay  on  bank  or  tree ; 

And  the  wild  waters  foam  and  fret 
As  if  they  sought  the  South  and  theeii 

And  they  do  seek  the  South  and  thee^ 
Where  I  have  left  my  only  vow, 

And  where  my  thoughts  must  ever  be 
Wandering,  like  these  vrild  waves  now. 

How  this  drear  scene  is  like  my  breast! 

O,  when  for  it  shall  Summer  beam  1 
Never,  until  my  heart's  unrest 

Hatn  realized  in  thee  its  dream  I 

Then,  when  I  clasp  thy  hand  once  more^ 
Beneath  thy  clime's  perpetual  springy 

M  ymirit  shall  have  found  the  shore^ 
Where  dove-like  it  may  fold  its  winip 
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'  Oncb  in  the  flight  of  sm  put, 
There  lived  a  man :  and  who  was  hs?'  HoirrcoMtRv. 

'  He  was  a  man 
Of  unbounded  stomach,  and  obstinate 

Withal.*  SSAKKPBARB. 

Not  many  years  ago,  in  an  eastern  county  of  one  of  the  New- 
England  states,  a  cause  was  tried  in  one  of  the  superior  courts,  which 
was  of  peculiar  interest  to  a  large  community.  It  was  not  the  no- 
velty or  the  intricacy  of  the  cause,  so  much,  that  enlisted  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  as  the  parties  to  it.  The  plaintiff  was  a  wealthy  man, 
rough  m  his  manners,  and  unpopular  beyond  the  pale  of  his  immedi- 
ate acquaintance.  The  defendant  was  a  widow  of  much  personal 
beauty,  accomplished,  and  the  mother  of  a  family  of  interesting 
children. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  properly  understand  the  nature  of 
the  cause,  it  will  be  necessary,  after  the  fashion  of  lawyers,  to  open 
it  to  his  comprehension.  A  brother-in-law  of  the  defendant,  whose 
name  was  Marshall,  and  for  whom  she  was  house-keeper,  on  one  oc- 
casion borrowed  of  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Morse,  two  thousand  dollars. 
These  men  were  neighbors,  both  engaged  in  trade ;  and  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  them,  when  they  could  spare  it  for  a  short  time,  each  to 
lend  the  other  money,  considering  it  as  much  under  his  control,  when 
he  should  want  it,  as  if  it  were  in  his  possession.  They  had  un- 
bounded confidence  in  each  other,  and  although  Marshall  was  not  a 
man  of  property,  his  close  business  habits  and  strict  integrity  were 
to  Morse  sufficient  sureties  for  the  performance  of  his  engagements. 
A  few  days  afler  the  loan  above-mentioned,  Morse  Informed  Marshall 
that  he  had  been  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  meet  a  draft  the  next 
day,  which  he  had  supposed  would  have  been  otherwise  paid,  and  that 
he  should  want  the  money  he  had  loaned  him,  for  the  purpose.  Mar- 
shall fortunately  had  received  the  money  on  that  day,  and  had  placed 
it  in  his  trunk,  which  was  then  at  his  house,  labelled  and  ready  to  be 
returned.  Being  satisfied  that  he  could  have  it  in  season  to  meet  his 
paper,  Morse  concluded  to  call  for  it  the  next  day,  and  troubled  him- 
self no  more  about  it.  But  alas  !  who  can  tell  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth  I  Upon  calling  for  his  money  the  next  morning,  what  was  the 
astonishment  of  Morse  on  being  informed  that  his  fnend  was  dead ! 
and  farther,  that  such  being  the  case,  Mrs.  Marshall  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  deliver  the  money  !  As  soon  as  he  had  sufficiently  reco- 
vered from  his  surprise,  he  requested  to  see  Mrs.  Marshall,  but  was 
denied  all  access  to  her.  In  vain  did  he  uree  his  necessity ;  in  vain 
did  he  offer  to  satisfy  her,  by  evidence,  that  Mr.  Marshall  had  said  to 
him  that  he  could  have  the  money  at  any  time,  as  it  was  ready  for 
him  in  his  trunk :  he  could  neither  obtain  his  money,  nor  see  Mrs. 
Marshall.  Suspicions  flashed  across  his  mind,  but  of  such  a  nature 
that  he  endeavored  to  banish  them  at  once. 

Mr.  Morse  left  the  house  in  no  very  pleasant  mood.  He  grieved 
for  the  loss  of  his  firiend,  was  disappointed  on  account  of  the  dettn- 
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tion  of  his  money,  and  enraged  at  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Marshall.  It 
was  too  late  to  borrow  mon^y  to  meet  his  paper,  and  it  was  protested 
for  non-payment.  The  rumor  of  his  failure  was  spread  somewhat 
by  busy-bodies,  but  he  succeeded  in  explaining  it  so  that  it  was  of 
no  lasting  inconvenience  to  him ;  but  the  vexation  it  occasioned  him« 
to  say  nothing  of  the  actual  loss  of  the  money,  rendered  him  a  very 
disagreeable  companion  for  several  weeks. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Morse  became  satis- 
fied that  Mrs.  Marshall  had  appropriated  his  money  to  her  own  use, 
and  determined  to  secure  it,  if  possible,  by  resorting  to  the  law  :  he 
therefore  commenced  the  suit  above  alluded  to,  and  caused  certain 
propeity,  which  It  was  supposed  was  all  Mrs.  Marshall  possessed, 
to  be  attached.  This  course  drew  down  upon  him  the  indignation 
of  her  friends  and  of  the  community  generally.  A  few,  and  but  a  few, 
who  knew  the  character  of  Morse,  and  the  merits  of  his  case,  up- 
held him. 

When  the  cause  came  on  for  trial,  the  court-house  was  thronged, 
so  great  was  the  interest  respecting  it.  The  defendant  and  two  of 
her  three  daughters  were  present,  and  were  placed  by  her  counsel, 
with  a  tact  familiar  to  lawyers,  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  so  that 
nothing  might  be  lost  of  the  sympathy  of  either  the  jury  or  the  spec- 
tators. After  all  the  preparations  were  made,  the  clerk  proceeded 
to  call  the  names  of  the  jurors  ;  but  eleven  only  were  found  in  their 
places.  '  Will  you  go  to  the  eleven  V  inquired  the  judge.  .  The 
plaintiff's  counsel  assented,  but  the  defendant's  replied  : 

'  No,  your  honor ;  this  suit  is  so  outrageous,  so  destitute  of  any 
foundation,  that  we  want  a  full  jury.' 

'  The  sheriff  will  then  select  a  talesman,'  said  the  judge.  The  de- 
fendant's counsel  cast  his  eyes  around  the  room,  and  at  length  fixed 
them  upon  a  corpulent  personage,  in  whose  countenance  the  quality 
of  obstinacy  seemed  to  predominate,  and  directed  the  attention  of  the 
sheriff  toward  him.  He  was  accordingly  called  and  sworn,  when  he 
took  his  seat  with  the  other  jurors. 

The  case  was  then  opened  to  the  jury  by  the  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiff, who,  with  all  the  fairness  which  an  attorney,  satisfied  of  the  justice 
of  his  cause,  could,  stated  what  he  intended  to  prove.  He  then  intro- 
duced his  testimony,  which,  after  the  exertions  of  the  opposing  coun- 
sel to  suppress  it,  or  to  torture  it  into  unmeaning  nonsense,  amounted 
to  this  :  that  the  plaintiff  had  lent  Mr.  Marshall  two  thousand  dollars ; 
that  he  had  called  upon  him  at  his  counting-room  for  it  the  evening 
before  he  died ;  that  Marshall  said  that  the  money  was  in  his  trunk  at 
bis  house,  done  up  in  a  package  by  itself,  and  labelled  *  J.  Morse  : 
two-thousand  dollars;'  and  that  he  offered  to  go  and  get  it,  but 
did  not,  as  Morse  told  him  he  would  call  for  it  in  the  morning ;  that  he 
said  he  should  want  it  then  to  pay  a  draft  that  fell  due  the  next  day, 
which  he  had  unexpectedly  been  called  upon  to  pay ;  that  Marshall 
died  suddenly  that  night ;  that  Morse  called  in  the  morning  for  the 
money,  when  he  was  informed  for  the  first  time  that  Marshall  was 
dead,  and  that  the  defendant  sent  word  to  him  that  she  could  not 
deliver  the  money,  and  gave  her  brother's  death  as  the  reason.  That 
on  Morse's  again  calling  with  a  witness  to  prove  to  Mrs.  Marshall  that 
he  had  money  in  Mr.  Marshall's  trunk,  according  to  bis  statement  to 
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him,  she  looked  into  the  trunk,  and  found  a  package  of  money  marked 
*  J.  Morse :  two  thousand  dollars  ;'  but  expressed  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  her  giving  it  up,  and  that  she  expressly  declined  to  see 
Morse  ;  and  finally,  that  Mrs.  Marshall  had  lived  in  a  style  of  extrava- 
gance which  the  means  she  was  known  to  possess  could  not  justify, 
since  the  decease  of  her  brother-in-law.  The  defendant's  counsel, 
after  finding  that  this  was  all  the  evidence  that  the  plaintiff  had  to 
introduce,  offered  a  little  unimportant  testimony,  and  then  proceeded 
to  harangue  the  jury  in  a  very  passionate  manner.  He  battered  down 
the  plaintiff's  evidence  in  the  outset,  with  the  bold  assertion  that  it 
amounted  to  nothing,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  show  that  the  defendant 
ever  made  use  of  the  money,  or  ever  even  had  it  in  her  possession  : 
this  he  accompanied  with  a  violent  knock-down  gesture,  which  ^of 
itself  seemed  sufficient  to  annihilate  any  thing  of  so  intangMe  a 
nature  as  testimony.  He  then  attempted  an  appeal  to  the  feelings 
of  the  jury  ;  and  his  allusion  to  the  manner  in  which  his  fair  client 
was  dragged  before  them,  to  be  stripped  of  the  little  property  she 
possessed,  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  one  of  that  class  of  miserly  vam- 
pyres  who  have  no  regard  to  the  distresses  of  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless,  if  he  could  draw  from  them  their  last  cent  to  add  to  his 
already  useless  wealth,  was  not  without  its  effect.  An  occasional  tear 
from  a  soft-hearted  juryman  was  evidence  of  this,  as  he  supposed  ; 
and  he  sat  down,  full  of  confidence  that  the  cause  was  his.  The  argu- 
ment of  his  opponent,  however,  was  so  sensible,  that  it  was  really  a 
matter  of  doubt  with  some  disinterested  persons  whether,  if  the 
defendant  and  her  daughters  had  not  been  present,  the  jury  would 
not  have  been  very  much  inclined  to  favor  the  plaintiff. 

After  the  charge  of  the  judge,  the  jury  retired.  It  was  evident  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  spectators,  from  their  lingering  in  the  court-room, 
and  watching  every  motion  of  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  jury, 
expected  an  immediate  verdict  in  favor  of  the  defendant.  As  the 
time  passed  away,  there  was  much  uneasiness  expressed  by  them  ; 
and  at  length  they  dropped  off,  one  after  another,  until  the  room  was 
vacated  by  all  except  those  persons  connected  with  the  court.  And 
the  alteration  in  the  air  of  the  defendant's  counsel,  showed  that  he 
was  not  without  some  misgivings,  when  the  court  adjourned  with  the 
jury  still  out. 

The  next  morning,  upon  the  opening  of  the  court,  the  jury  were 
found  in  their  seats ;  and  what  was  the  surprise  of  the  friends  of  the 
defendant,  when  they  heard  the  foreman  say,  in  reply  to  the  question 
of  the  clerk  if  the^  had  agreed  upon  a  verdict,  '  We  have  not.'  As 
the  court  were  satisfied,  on  inquiry,  that  there  was  no  possibility  that 
the  jury  would  agree,  they  discharged  them  from  the  farther  conside- 
ration of  the  case,  and  continued  it  to  the  next  term  of  the  court. 

'  What  was  the  cause  of  your  not  being  able  to  agree  V  inquired 
the  defendant's  attorney,  privately,  of  a  punning  juryman. 

*  The  talesman*  he  replied. 

*  Indeed !     Why  was  he  the  cause  V 

*  Because  there  is  nothing  agpree-able  in  his  composition.  He  is 
really  the  most  dis-agreeable  man  I  ever  met  with.  He  is  made  op 
entirely  of  obstinacy  and  self-conceit     Upon  going  into  the  jnry- 
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rooniy  we  baUotted,  as  usual,  and  found  eleven  votes  in  your  favor ;  but 
he  would  not  vote.  When  asked  the  reason,  he  said  he  was  sworn  to 
return  a  verdict '  according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence,'  but  he  had 
not  been  able  to  get  a  knowledge  of  either.  It  was  his  opinion  that 
the  law  was  in  favor  of  one  party,  and  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
other ;  and  as  he  could  not  get  these  to  agree,  he  could  not  agree 
with  us.  As  to  the  parties  themselves,  it  appeared  to  him  that  one 
must  lose  the  two  thousand  dollars  in  the  end,  and  it  was  immaterial 
to  him  who  lost  it,  if  justice  was  done,  and  he  had  heard  no  evidence 
showing  on  which  side  the  justice  of  the  case  was.  Having  thus 
unburthened  himself,  he  stretched  himself  upon  a  bench,  and  fell 
a-snoring,  in  order  as  I  supposed,  to  give  us  time  to  consult  on  the  best 
plan  to  make  him  agree.  But  we  could  agree  upon,  nothing  farther, 
except  that  he  was  the  most  unreasonable  talesman  we  ever  saw,  and 
to  give  him  a  punch  now  and  then,  and  ask  the  question  whether  he 
would  n't '  agree  nowl'  —  thinking  thereby  to  tire  him  into  a  some- 
what more  agree-able  state  of  mind.  But  the  operation  of  this  waa 
only  to  give  additional  zest  to  his  sleep  ;  for  without  waking,  he  inva- 
riably gave  the  answer, '  No,  1  wotU  P  Finding  that  he  could  live  on 
sleep  better  than  we  could  without  food,  we  concluded  to  inform  the 
court  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  our  agreeing.' 

'  Strange  !  strange  !'  ejaculated  the  counsellor,  as  he  turned  away, 
much  chagrined  that  his  wilfulness  in  insisting  upon  a  talesman  had 
been  the  only  cause  of  his  defeat. 

At  the  next  term  of  the  court,  the  cause  again  came  on  for  trial. 
After  the  same  testimony  had  been  introduced  as  at  the  former  trial, 
the  plaintiiT's  counsel  informed  the  court  he  had  another  witness  to 
examine,  who  had  just  come  in.     He  then  called  : 

'  Mary  Marshall !' 

The  call  operated  upon  the  defendant  like  an  electric  shock.  Mary 
was  the  youngest  of  her  daughters,  and  had  not  been  in  the  court 
before.  From  certain  circumstances,  the  plaintiff  had  reason  to 
believe  that  her  testimony  would  insure  him  the  case,  if  it  could  be 
obtained,  and  he  left  no  means  untried  to  obtain  it.  At  last  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  her  from  a  distant  part  of  the  state,  whither  her 
mother  had  sent  her,  as  Morse  supposed,  to  prevent  her  being  made  a 
witness  in  this  trial,  in  season  to  have  the  benefit  of  her  testimony. 
Its  exact  character  he  could  not  ascertain,  for  she  would  reveal  it  to 
no  one ;  but  he  chose  to  put  her  on  the  stand,  correctly  supposing 
that  it  would  be  favorable  to  him.  When  she  took  the  witnesses' 
stand,  Mary  appeared  to  be  much  agitated,  but  her  beauty  and  the 
simplicity  of  her  manners  enlisted  the  whole  assembly  in  her  behalf. 

'  Miss  Marshall,'  inquired  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff, '  were  you 
present  when  your  uncle  died  ]' 

'  I  was,'  she  replied. 

*  Did  you  hear  any  conversation  between  him  and  your  mother, 
respecting  some  money  Mr.  Morse  had  loaned  him  V 

'  I  did.' 

*  Will  you  state  what  it  was  V 

*  When  he  was  told  by  the  physician  that  he  could  not  live,  he 
called  my  mother  to  the  bed-side,  and  said  to  her  that  there  was  a 
package  of  money  in  his  trunks  belonging  to  Mr.  Morse,  with  his 
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name  on  it,  and  he  wished  her  to  hand  it  to  him  when  he  called  for 
it.  He  aaid  something  more,  but  in  so  inaudible  a  tone,  that  I  could 
not  hear  what  it  was.' 

'  Did  you  see  this  money  the  next  day  ?  — if  so,  where'did  you  see 
it,  and  what  became  of  it  1' 

There  appeared  to  be  a  struggle  going  on  in  the  bosom  of  Mary, 
when  this  question  was  asked.  She  glanced  at  her  mother,  and  the 
blood  rushed  suddenly  into  her  face,  then  as  suddenly  deserted  it ;  her 
head  fell  a  little  forward,  and  she  continued  silent. 

'  Miss  Marshall,'  said  the  counsel, '  I  do  not  wish  to  give  you  unne- 
cessary pain,  but  justice  requires  that  you  should  answer  the  ques- 
tion, and  your  duty  will  compel  you  to  do  so,  however  your  inclina- 
tion may  be  to  the  contrary.' 

'  I  am  aware  of  it,  Sir ;  and  in  answer  to  your  question,  must  say, 
that  the  next  day  1  saw  my  mother  take  it  from  my  uncle's  trunk, 
and  put  it  into  her  desk.' 

*  Did  you  see  any  writing  on  the  back  of  the  package,  and  what 
was  it  V 

*  It  was  marked  *  J.  Morse  :  $2000,'  in  figures.' 

'  Had  your  mother  any  other  money  than  this,  to  your  know- 
ledge V 

*  She  told  me  she  had  but  twenty-five  dollars.' 
'Where  did  she  obtain  this  V 

*  Of  my  uncle.' 

'  Did  she  not  obtain  all  the  money  she  had  of  him  V 

*  She  said,  when  he  died,  that  she  did  not  know  how  she  could 
support  her  family,  for  all  her  means  were  now  gone.  From  this  I 
interred  that  he  supported  the  family  wholly,  and  I  did  not  know  of 
any  other  means  she  had,  than  through  him.* 

This  testimony  ?ave  the  case  altogether  a  different  aspect ;  and 
although  the  defendant's  counsel  exerted  all  his  skill  in  the  cross-ex- 
amination of  the  witness,  to  impair  her  testimony,  and  in  his  argu- 
ment to  change  its  bearing,  he  could  not  do  away  the  conviction  from 
the  minds  of  the  jury  that  Mrs.  Marshall  had  appropriated  the  money 
to  her  own  use ;  neither  could  he  persuade  them  that  the  plaintiff 
should  have  resorted  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Marshall,  instead  of  the  de- 
fendant, for  his  remedy.  Their  verdict  was,  that  Morse  should  reco- 
ver the  amount  of  his  claim. 


Not  many  months  afler  this  trial,  Mr.-  Morse,  as  was  his  custom  in 
the  evening,  was  reading  his  '  daily,'  when  his  eye  accidentally  fell 
upon  the  marriage  of  Mary  Marshall.  No  sooner  had  he  read  it, 
than  the  fair  form  of  his  gentle  witness,  and  her  whole  demeanor  in 
court,  were  present  in  his  imagination  ;  and  a  resolution  he  had  once 
made,  occurred  to  him,  which  was,  that  if  an  opportunity  ever  offered, 
the  money  he  had  recovered  of  the  mother  should  be  appropriated  to 
the  benefit  of  her  family.  Upon  inquiry  he  found  that  Mary  had 
married  a  man  of  industrious  habits,  and  otherwise  exemplary  cha- 
racter, but  poor ;  and  being  satisfied  that  his  money  would  be  pro- 
perly appropriated,  he  called  upon  him  and  insisted  upon  loaning 
nim,  until  he  should  call  for  it,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  with- 
out interest.    The  young  man  offered  him  security;  but  this  he  re* 
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fused,  sayine  that  he  had  no  fear  that  it  would  not  he  paid  when  it 
was  required.  And  he  left  him,  gratified  that  he  had  had  it  in  his 
power  to  benefit  the  family  of  his  lamented  friend,  by  assisting  the 
husband  of  his  niece,  who,  gentle  reader,  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  son  of  The    Talesman.  o. 


DEATH. 


TEANtLATKO    PEOM     THE     GBEAIAN    OP    UHLAWD. 


Oh  Thoa,  who,  in  life's  twilight  hour, 
O'er  the  green  earth  dost  roam, 

To  plack  each  golden  fruit  and  flower. 
Which  Goo  lOT  thee  hath  sown ; 

Sooth'd  by  a  mother's  sone  and  eye^ 
Whate'er  with  youth  andbeauty  nfis, 
Reposes  on  the  breast  of  life, 

Is  thme,  O  Death ! — we  all  must  die ! 


II. 


I  pray  not  for  those  sons  of  earth 
Whose  life  like  tempest  flies ; 

Whose  songs  of  revelry  and  mirth 
From  halls  of  feasting  rise ; 

Yet  spare  the  poet  in  his  dreams, 
Whose  holy  sunset's  golden  glance 
Mineles  soft  in  a  graceful  dance, 

With  the  young  Moon's  silvery  beams. 

III. 

Herein  thy  misty  car-cloud  ride, 
When  evening  s  star  appears ; 

An  old  man  weeps  her  grave  beside^ 
The  wife  of  youthful  years  : 

'Whisper  softly  her  name  to  him. 
Then  bear  him  to  her  breast  on  high, 
Where  the  glad  brightness  of  the  eye 

No  parting  tear  shall  ever  dim ! 


IV. 

The  youthful  lover,  whom  the  fire 

Of  early  passion  warms ; 
Whose  eye  rests,  eager  with  desire, 

On  every  thing  that  charms 
In  life's  green  spring-time,  when  each  star, 

And  flower,  and  breeze,  discourses  love; 

In  that  blest  moment,  far  above 
Von  blue  vault,  bear  him  in  thy  car  I 


V. 

There  dwells  the  bridal-song,  and  sheen. 

And  love's  perpetual  smile ; 
And  Happiness  1  (on  earth  a  dream, 

A  phantom  to  beguile:) 
There  new  Ufe  to  the  soul  is  given ; 

And  mid  perennial  bowers  we'll  sing, 

Where  birds  of  Eden  wave  the  wine. 
We  'U  spend  eternal  youth  in  Heftven  1 
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THE     HISTORY    OF     DKUSILLA    DARRACOTT. 


nt     TUB  AUTROA  or  RAART  PEAHCO. 

Drusilla  Darracott  was  bom  in  one  of  those  thriving  wooden 
villages  on  the  sea-coast  of  Massachusetts,  where  the  poverty  of  the 
soil  compels  its  inhabitants  to  seek  for  wealth  on  the  ocean,  or  in  dis- 
tant lands,  where  the  earth  yields  a  generous  increase  of  the  seed  of 
the  planter,  and  the  enervated  inhabitants  lack  energy  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  rich  bounties  of  heaven.  But  her  father  was  one  of  the 
few  whom  the  wants  of  the  little  community  in  which  he  lived  could 
enable  to  remain  at  home.  Happy  roan  !  he  could  hope  to  lie  by  the 
side  of  his  fathers,  when  he  died ;  and  the  last  looks  that  should  gaze 
upon  him  here,  would  resemble  those  that  should  first  greet  him  here- 
after. He  was  a  lawyer ;  and  Drusilla  being  an  only  child,  he  edu- 
cated her  mainly  himself:  and  being  a  young  lady  of  quick  percep- 
tions and  generous,  she  gained  an  amount  of  oookish  learning  before 
she  reached  her  eighteenth  year,  which  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  one 
of  her  sex  and  condition. 

But  there  are  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages  in  being  eleva- 
ted by  education  above  those  with  whom  it  is  our  destiny  to  mingle, 
and  Drusilla  experienced  them  in  no  small  degree.  Her  mother  had 
died  when  she  was  an  infant,  and  her  father's  occupation  often  called 
him  away  from  home,  so  that  she  was  left  with  no  other  companions 
than  her  books  and  her  flowers ;  and  these  are  but  cheerless  compa- 
nions for  the  youne  and  tender-hearted.  Objects  of  charity  there 
were  none  in  the  village,  and  hence  she  was  denied  that  noble  em- 
ployment, so  grateful  to  benevolent  and  active  minds,  of  visiting  the 
distressed,  and  ministering  to  their  necessities.  Although  Drusilla 
could  take  no  pleasure  in  the  society  of  the  young  women  of  her 
own  age  in  the  village,  yet  she  could  not  but  envy  them ;  for  their 
education  was  just  suited  to  the  sphere  in  which  they  were  appointed 
to  move  ;  and  even  their  jealousies  and  disappointments,  their  rival- 
ries and  heart-burnings,  were  all  sources  ot  pleasure  to  them.  All 
these  things  were  denied  to  Drusilla,  and  she  was  unhappy  because 
there  were  none  to  sympathize  with  her  hopes  and  her  fears. 

Young  ladies,  and  particularly  those  whose  opportunities  enable 
them  to  read  romances  and  poems,  have  a  painful  lesson  to  learn  aa 
they  advance  in  years,  and  all  the  gay  colors  in  which  their  views  of 
life  were  painted,  fade  away,  and  leave  nothing  but  a  dull,  cold  out- 
line of  sober  gray  behind.  But  it  must  be  so.  The  bright  and  beau- 
tiful iris  which  hangs  suspended  over  our  heads,  although  a  bow  of 
glorious  promise,  is  nothing  in  itself  but  gilded  mist,  the  most  unreal 
yet  enchanting  of  all  the  objects  that  cheat  our  senses  in  this  world 
of  delusions.  So  with  the  bright  visions  of  youth  and  innocence ; 
although  giving  assurance  that  there  must  be  a  world  of  purity  and 
love,  for  Qiere  can  be  no  shadow  without  a  substance,  yet  they  are 
the  falsest  but  most  enticing  of  all  the  unrealities  which  perplex  the 
human  soul.  The  dreams  of  ambition  may  be  realized ;  the  artist's 
wild  wish  for  fame  may  be  grant  jd,  and  the  miser's  base  efforts  to  ac- 
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cumulate  wealth,  may  be  crowned  with  success :  even  the  longings 
of  love  may  be  gratified ;  but  the  visions  of  the  pure  in  heart  can 
never  be  realized  in  this  world.  Disappointment  is  the  common  lot 
of  all  who  hope  to  find  in  this  life  the  realization  of  those  dreams  of 
loveliness  and  perfection  which  first  enchanted  them  in  the  morning 
of  their  existence. 

In  the  office  of  Drusilla's  father  was  a  student,  the  native  of  a 
neighboring  town,  whose  name  was  Grenill :  he  was  just  of  age,  of 
an  active  mind,  industrious  in  his  habits,  and  of  an  understanding 
perhaps  a  little  superior  to  the  common  mass.  But  a  certain  fond- 
ness for  criticism,  and  an  unscrupulous  harshness  of  expression, 
gained  him  a  reputation  for  talents,  which  his  real  merits  did  not  en- 
title  him  to.  He  was  dwarfish  and  deformed  in  his  person,  and  in 
his  heart  he  hated  every  well-formed  man  of  his  acquaintance, 
although  he  knew  the  world  too  well  to  let  his  real  feelings  be  known  ; 
but  he  never  allowed  an  opportunity  to  pass  him  for  inflicting  pain 
on  any  one  to  whom  heaven  had  granted  a  healthy  frame  and  straight 
limbs.  As  not  unfrequently  happens  with  men  of  moderate  abilities 
and  feeble  bodies,  he  thought  himself  endowed  with  unusual  talents 
as  a  recompense  for  his  being  curtailed  of  his  physical  proportions ; 
and  the  forbearance  that  was  shown  to  his  imbecility,  he  construed 
into  homage  for  his  genius.  He  had  frequent  opportunities  of  con- 
versing with  Drusilia,  and  her  gentle  nature  pitied  his  infirmities, 
and  caused  her  to  yield  him  an  attentive  ear,  even  while  she  inward- 
ly shuddered  at  his  presence.  He  loved  her ;  and  it  was  not  strange 
that  he  should,  for  she  was  exceedingly  beautiful  in  her  person,  and 
a  certain  plaintive  sweetness  in  her  voice  would  alone  have  awakened 
tender  feelings,  even  if  she  had  been  wanting  in  outward  loveliness. 
But  the  first  time  she  discovered  the  nature  of  his  feelings  toward  her, 
she  gave  him  to  understand,  in  as  gentle  a  manner  as  she  could,  that 
the  very  sight  of  him  was  disagreeable  to  her.  It  was  enough.  He 
hated  her  with  the  hatred  of  hell ;  and  he  swore  that  her  happy 
days  should  thenceforth  be  few. 

Time  passed  on  :  in  a  few  months  Grenill  left  Mr.  Darracott's  office, 
and  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  opened  one  on  his  own 
account.  He  frequently  met  Drusilia,  and  always  behaved  toward 
her  with  great  respect,  but  not  coldly.  The  circle  of  her  acquaint- 
ances had  not  increased,  and  she  felt  more  and  more  the  want  of  a 
sympathetic  friend,  and  began  to  think  that  the  dwarf  was  not  so 
hideous  as  he  had  once  appeared  to  her :  his  conversation  was  at 
times  interesting,  and  his  remarks  were  often  amusing  from  their 
unlooked  for  severity  ;  for  people  can  be  amused  at  severe  remarks, 
when  they  do  not  happen  to  be  the  object  of  them  themselves.  But  her 
thoughts  were  soon  directed  toward  another  object,  and  he  appeared 
to  her  as  disagreeable  as  ever.  During  her  father's  absence  on  his 
circuit,  she  received  a  letter  by  mail  from  one  of  the  neighboring 
towns.  The  superscription  was  in  a  strange  hand,  and  at  first  she 
hesitated  to  open  it.  She  examined  the  writing,  she  held  it  up  to 
the  light,  and  then  tried  to  find  out  the  nature  of  its  contents  without 
breaking  the  seal.  It  was  evidently  a  man's  writing,  but  she  could 
not  call  to  mind  a  single  acquaintance,  or  relation  of  the  most  distant 
degree,  in  the  town  where  it  was  mailed.     She  locked  it  up  in  the 
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drawer  of  her  work-table,  and  put  the  key  very  resolutely  in  her 
reticule,  and  sat  down  to  think  where  it  could  possibly  have  come 
from,  and  from  whom.  And  then  she  unlocked  her  drawer  again  and 
again,  took  out  the  letter  and  examined  it  over  and  over,  but  she 
could  discover  nothing  about  it  to  afford  her  the  least  clue  as  to  the 
nature  of  its  contents.  Perhaps  it  was  an  innate  feminine  delicacy 
that  forbade  her  receiving  a  letter  from  a  stranger,  in  the  absence  of 
her  father,  that  caused  her  to  act  thus  ;  or  it  mi^t  have  been  a  feeling 
akin  to  a  cat's,  when  she  suffers  a  mouse  to  almost  escape  from  her 
clutches,  while  she  knows  it  is  entirely  in  her  power ;  or  of  a  hungry 
gormandizer,  when  he  deliberately  tucks  a  napkin  under  his  chin,  and 
performs  the  idle  ceremony  of  trifling  with  a  few  spoonfuls  of  greasy 
water,  which  his  host  calls  soup,  before  commencing  operations  upon 
the  fish  and  turkeys  before  him.  But  let  the  feeling  have  been  wnat 
i(  might,  she  at  last  yielded  to  the  great  law  of  nature,  and  broke 
open  the  letter,  and  read  as  follows  : 

*  HiflS  Dabraoott  :  Although  yoa  will  be  surprised  at  the  nature  of  the  few  lines 
which  this  letter  contains,  yet  you  alone  would  be,  for  you  alone  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
singular  worth  which  has  caused  them  to  be  written.  I  will  not  offend  your  delicacy 
by  namine  the  feeling  that  has  given  me  boldness  to  address  you  in  this  manner,  nor 
particularize  with  fond  minuteness  the  time  and  the  manner  in  which  you  first  became 
known  to  me.  Let  it  satisfy  you  for  the  present,  that  I  am  not  ignorant  of  your  exceed- 
ing worth ;  and  to  know  you  and  not  to But  1  must  write  no  farther.    The 

distance  that  we  live  apart,  and  my  occupations,  preclude  the  possibility  of  m^  meeting 
you :  and  the  object  of  my  writing  you  now,  is  to  solicit  the  privilege  of  writing  you 
again.  If  you  grant  this  favor,  1  shall  be  the  proudest,  the  happiest,  the  most  supremely 
blessed,  of  living  men.  If  you  refuse,  why  1  shall  only  be  snader,  perhaps,  than  I  now 
am,  and  you  will  be  still  lovely,  still  charming,  and  I  sincerely  hope,  happy;  and  some 
one  else  will  rejoice  in  the  sunshine  of  your  smiles.  If  I  thought  that  these  lines  would 
give  you  one  uneasy  thouuht,  my  right  hand  should  lose  its  cunning,  and  my  heart 
should  break,  before  I  would  pen  a  word.  But  I  trust  in  your  generous  nature:  if  yoa 
wish  that  it  should  be  so,  you  have  but  to  signify  it  by  any  method  you  choose  to  adopt, 
and  this  will  be  the  last  time  that  you  will  ever  hear  from  one  who  would  consider  him- 
self the  most  fortunate  of  men  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  subscribing  himself 

•  Vour  Slavey 

*  Jambs  I2I«libton.* 

The  first  impulse  with  Drusilla,  after  her  astonishment  had  subsided, 
was  to  show  the  letter  to  her  father,  as  she  was  undoubtedly  in  duty 
bound  to  do ;  and  had  he  been  near  her  at  the  time  she  would  no 
doubt  have  done  so  ;  but  it  was  some  weeks  before  he  returned,  and 
as  she  did  not  show  it  to  him  immediately,  she  began  to  persuade 
herself  that  it  would  be  best  to  say  nothing  at  all  about  it,  and  forget 
it  herself.  The  probability  of  her  forgetting  it  was  not  very  great, 
as  she  read  it  five  or  six  times  every  day  ;  but  every  time  she  deter- 
mined should  be  the  last,  and  once  or  twice  she  had  even  made  an 
attempt  to  throw  it  into  the  fire.  As  for  the  writer  of  it,  although 
she  had  never  seen  him,  her  contempt  for  him  was  unbounded,  and 
she  only  wanted  an  opportunity,  to  let  him  know,  by  her  cold  reserve, 
how  much  she  disapproved  of  his  unwarrantable  boldness.  Perhaps 
if  the  entire  truth  was  made  known,  it  would  appear  that  Drusiua 
had  indulged  herself  in  drawing  fancy  portraits  of  Mr.  Ingliston,  and 
that  she  had  once  or  twice  dreamed  of  him ;  but  as  she  made  no 
confessions  to  that  effect,  it  might  be  an  unfair  inference.  But  one 
thing  can  be  confidently  asserted,  as  it  was  related  by  her  father  to  a 
near  friend ;  on  every  mail  day,  which  came  twice  a  week,  she  was 
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▼ery  thoughtful,  and  manifested  a  strange  mixture  of  seriousness  and 
levity  in  her  behaviour. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  it  so  happened  that  her  father  was 
again  called  away  upon  business,  and  the  very  first  mail  that  arrived 
after  his  departure,  another  letter  was  brought  to  her,  directed  by  the 
same  hand  that  had  written  the  first.  She  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
impropriety  of  receiving  it,  without  her  father's  knowledge,  and  she 
made  up  her  mind  without  hesitation  not  to  open  it  until  his  return, 
and  then  not  without  his  permission.  But  it  occurred  to  her  that  she 
would  very  justly  deserve  his  censures  for  not  showing  him  the  first 
one ;  and  fear  of  his  displeasure,  which  she  had  never  yet  incurred, 
led  her  to  determine  that  it  would  be  best  to  destroy  the  letter,  and 
say  nothing  to  him  about  it ;  and  as  she  was  fully  determined  to  do 
so,  there  could  be  no  possible  harm  in  first  reading  it,  merely  to  see 
what  excuse  the  man's  ingenuity  could  suggest  for  his  conduct.  And 
so  with  a  bright  blush  upon  her  cheek,  and  a  strange  beating  of  her 
heart,  she  opened  the  second  letter,  and  read  as  follows  : 

*  Mr  DaAR  Miss  Dakbacott  —  for  you  are  very  dear  to  me,  and  why  should  I  not 
so  express  ray  self?  —  I  knew  that  the  rules  of  society,  your  sense  of  propriety,  and  even 
my  own  passionless  judgment,  alike  forbid  this  freedom  in  a  stranger,  yet  I  can  not  do  other- 
wise than  address  you  in  this  manner.  You  have  not  forbid  my  writing  you  again,  and 
I  know  not  whether  you  would  have  me  do  so  or  not,  but  if  my  letter  shall  prove  disagree- 
able to  you,  you  have  but  to  bum  it  and  forget  me.  Would  you  know  the  reason  of  my 
writing  to  you  7  It  is  easily  told  :  I  have  seen  you  and  am  separated  from  you :  woula 
you  know  why  I  love  you  7  I  have  heard  the  i^entle  tones  of  your  voice,  and  I  have 
beard  no  music  since.  I  must  love  you.  even  though  you  hate  me.  Do  we  love  the 
sun  less  when  its  light  is  obscured  by  a  cioud.7  No,  but  we  long  the  more  for  its  cheer- 
ing beams.  I  cannot  hope  for  your  love,  and  yet  not  to  hope  is  to  perish.  Perhaps 
your  kind  nature  will  allow  what  your  heart  may  deny,  and  I  may  be  blessed  with  one 
kind  word  from  your  own  dear  hand,  granting  roe  only  the  privilege  of  addressing  you 
a  few  lines,  to  ease  my  overburdened  heart. 

*I  will  not  offend  you  by  writing  more:  I  already  tremble  lest  what  I  have  written 
may  give  you  pain ;  and  yet  so  joy-giving  is  the  employment,  that  I  can  scarcely  summon 
courage  to  subscribe  myself  i  Entirely  Yours, 

*Jamss  Imoubtor.' 

It  would  be  doine  grreat  injustice  to  Drusilla,  if  we  did  not  assure 
the  reader,  that  while  she  perused  this  passionate  letter,  her  cheeks, 
and  indeed  her  neck,  and  all  that  was  visible  of  her  bosom,  were  as 
red  as  flesh  could  be.  Her  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  whole  frame  was 
in  a  tremor.  Perhaps  it  will  be  expected  that  she  destroyed  the  letter^ 
and  dismissed  the  writer  of  it  from  her  thoughts ;  and  indeed,  we 
should  be  glad  if  we  could  assure  the  discreet  reader  that  such  was 
the  fact ;  but  truth  compels  us  to  make  record,  that  instead  of  so 
doing,  she  folded  the  letter  very  carefully,  and  deposited  it  in  her 
bosom,  from  whence  she  drew  it  twice  before  she  retired  at  night, 
and  read  it  each  time  as  carefully  as  though  she  had  never  read  it 
before. 

Do  not  censure  her,  gentle  lady :  remember  that  she  had  no  com- 
panion but  her  father,  and  he  was  absent  at  the  time ;  remember  that 
fier  mother  died  wlfen  she  was  but  an  infant ;  that  this  was  the  first 
time  that  the  poison  of  flattery  had  ever  been  poured  into  her  ear ; 
remember  that  she  was  but  eighteen,  but  above  and  beyond  all,  try  to 
bear  in  mind  how  you  would  have  acted  yourself,  under  aimilar  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Drusilla  would  ever  have  enter- 
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tained  the  thought  of  making  a  reply  to  her  UDknown  admirer ;  but 
she  chanced  one  day  to  hear  a  visiter  of  her  father's  speak  in  very 
disrespectful  terms  of  his  character,  and  instead  of  its  awakening 
suspicion  and  disgust  in  her  mind,  it  had  the  contrary  effect  of  arou- 
sing her  sympathies  in  his  behalf,  and  she  felt  herself  bound  in  honor 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  one  who  had  shown  himself  so  warm  an  ad- 
mirer of  herself  She  did  not  speak  out  her  feelings,  but  she  retired 
to  her  chamber  and  read  over  again  the  letters  of  her  slandered  ad- 
mirer; and  she  was  not  long  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
been  wronged  and  abused.  A  few  days  after,  another  letter,  more 
passionate  and  more  explicit  than  either  of  the  others,  was  brought 
to  her,  and  after  that  another.  And  then  she  ventured  to  reply,  in 
as  cold,  cautious,  and  discouraging  a  tone  as  she  could  assume.  She 
barely  expressed  her  surprise  at  the  writer^s  assurance  in  addressing 
her,  and  begged  him  to  desist  from  persecuting  her  with  his  letters, 
and  threatened  to  expose  him  to  her  father,  if  he  should  continue  to 
do  so.  But  to  this  forbidding  letter  Mr.  James  Ingliston  returned  an 
answer  filled  with  the  most  extravagant  thanks  for  the  great  favor 
conferred  upon  him,  and  begging  to  be  repulsed  again,  even  in  more 
decided  and  haughty  terras ;  he  wished  himself  a  worm,  that  she  might 
tread  upon  him  ;  and  vowed  that  to  be  the  object  of  her  displeasure, 
was  a  greater  happiness  to  him  than  to  be  beloved  by  all  the  world 
beside. 

It  might  be  entertaining  to  the  gossipping  reader  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  all  the  letters  that  passed  between 
Drusilla  and  her  admirer,  and  to  trace  from  its  beginning  the  warm 
passion  which  s]>rung  up  in  her  breast,  and  finally  overwhelmed  and 
destroyed  her :  but  the  purpose  we  had  in  view  in  writing  this  little 
history,  will  be  accomplished  by  arriving  at  its  catastrophe  in  a  more 
summary  manner. 

At  first  the  replies  that  Drusilla  made  to  the  letters  of  her  corres- 
pondent were  timid,  short,  and  but  little  encouraging ;  but  by  de- 
grees they  grew  warmer,  longer,  and  more  unreserved,  till  at  last 
they  equalled  her  admirer's  in  their  passionate  expressions.  But 
all  this  time  she  kept  her  secret  locked  up  in  her  own  breast ;  and 
although  her  father  noticed  a  change  in  her  behaviour,  he  never  even 
suspected  the  cause.  Drusilla  had  never  once  seen  her  lover,  and 
her  imagination  had  invested  him  with  all  the  graces  and  excellencies 
that  her  heart  longed  for ;  and  she  never  once  doubted  that  he  pos- 
sessed them  all,  beside  a  thousand  which  her  thoughts  could  not  de- 
fine ;  and  yet  she  dreaded,  as  much  as  she  wished  for,  the  interview 
which  was  to  dissipate  or  confirm  her  fond  imaginings. 

At  last  the  hour  came.  Her  father  was  away  from  home ;  she  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  her  lover,  urging  their  marriage,  and  appointing 
the  next  evening  for  its  accomplishment.  She  was  terrified  at  the  pro- 
posal, and  begged  that  her  father  might  be  advised  with  first.  But  her 
lover  would  take  no  denial,  and  he  made  it  a  test  of  the  sincerity  of  her 
affection,  whether  she  would  yield  to  his  request,  or  prefer  to  wait 
for  her  father's  approval  of  her  choice.  The  time  had  passed  when 
she  could  deliberate  or  hesitate ;  there  was  not  even  time  for  a  reply 
to  the  last  letter  of  her  lover.  What  could  she  do  ?  She  could  only 
sit  and  weep,  and  wish  that  the  last  year  was  to  be  lived  over ;  and 
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while  she  reproached  herself  for  not  making  a  confidant  of  her  father 
in  the  beginning  of  her  correBpoodence  with  her  lover,  she  was  every 
moment  yielding  to  his  last  request,  which  would  place  her  for  ever 
beyond  the  reach  of  repentance. 

While  she  sat  in  her  chamber,  half  distracted  by  her  contending 
inclinations,  she  heard  a  carriage  stop  near  the  house,  and  then  fi 
smart  rap  at  the  door.  The  maid-servant  announced  to  the  trembling 
Drusilla  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  her  in  the  parlour.  It  was 
nearly  dark,  and  as  Drusilla  entered  with  a  faltering  step,  a  man  rose 
from  the  sofa,  and  taking  her  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  then 
leading  her  to  a  chair,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  avowed  himself  her 
lover.  He  begged  her  to  accompany  him  out  of  the  boundary  of  the 
state,  where  they  could  be  married  without  observing  the  tedious  and 
formal  delays  which  their  own  laws  required.  She  hesitated,  re- 
fused, fainted,  and  at  last  consented.  And  yet  she  was  still  a  stran- 
ger to  his  person,  for  the  evening  was  dark,  and  she  could  scarcely 
discern  the  outline  of  his  figure  by  the  dim  light  in  the  parlour  when 
she  first  entered  ;  but  she  was  all  confiding,  and  she  knew  from  his 
letters  what  the  graces  of  his  mind  were,  and  she  believed  that  those 
of  his  person  corresponded  with  them,  or  perhaps  she  thought  but 
little  of  them.  She  was  soon  equipped  for  her  journey,  for  it  was 
to  be  a  short  one  ;  and  half  yielding,  half  resisting,  she  suffered  her- 
self to  be  forced  into  the  carriage,  and  then  giving  way  to  her  feel- 
ings, she  fell  into  the  arms  of  her  lover,  and  fainted. 

The  next  day  her  dream  was  at  an  end.  Why  could  she  not  have 
been  permitted  to  slumber  a  little  longer  1  But  it  was  the  blackness 
of  night,  and  not  the  bright  rays  of  morning,  that  broke  in  upon  her 
sweet  visions. 

Her  husband  proposed,  immediately  after  they  were  married,  that 
they  should  return  to  her  father's  house  :  but  Drusilla  refused,  until 
he  should  be  informed  by  letter  of  their  marriage,  and  his  consent 
gained  to  their  return  :  and  she  asked  her  husband  to  write  to  him. 
He  hesitated,  but  being  pressed,  he  called  for  pen  and  ink,  and  with 
evident  labor  produced  the  following  elegant  letter,  which  he  handed 
to  his  wife  to  read  : 

'  EsauiBB  DAftBtKOTE,  Sir :  This  is  to  inform  you,  ihat  I  have  been  getting  married 
to  your  dorter  Drusilly,  which  we  hope  will  meat  with  your  aprobation.  We  love  each 
other,  and  hope  you  will  aprove  the  match.  1  have  a  ^ood  trade,  and  can  suport  her 
hansoraly;  but  for  the  present  it  is  our  wishes  to  staym  your  house  until  something 
illidgible  turns  up  in  the  way  of  bisness.       I  am  yours  to  command, 

'  Is.  Imolston.' 

*  O,  my  love  !*  said  Drusilla j  half  complainingly,  *  how  can  you 
trifle  with  my  feelings  V   And  as  she  spoke,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

*  Why,  I  did  the  best  I  could,*  replied  Mr.  Ingliston  ;  *  but  I  said  at 
first  how  't  you  'd  better  undertake  the  job  yourself.* 

'  Ah,  but  my  love  !*  said  Drusilla,  and  she  turned  very  pale  as  she 
spoke,  *  this  writing  does  not  resemble  your  letters  to  me.' 

'  Oh,  them  was  written  by  'nough  sight  smarter  fellow  than  I  ever 
was,*  replied  her  husband  :  '  'Squire  Grenill,  the  hump-backed  law- 
yer, he  writ  all  them  for  me  !' 
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6  o  N  o. 

Tret  fain  would  have  me  think  that  be 

la  faithless  to  his  vow ; 
And  all  the  love  he  breathed  for  me 

Is  changed  to  coldness  now ; 
That  he  will  come  no  more  at  eve 

To  glad  me  with  bis  smile: 
They  ne*er  can  make  my  heart  believe 

That  he  could  so  beguile ! 

His  words  of  love  I  may  not  tell, 

His  looks  I  could  not  speak ; 
But  O !  within  my  heart  they  well. 

And  burn  upon  my  cheek ! 
His  memory  which  hath  ever  been 

A  fount  of  purest  thought, 
Must  oft  recall  each  cherished  scene, 

And  lesson  he  has  taught. 

If  false,  I  banish  for  his  sake 

My  dream  of  future  bliss, 
And  every  coming  hour  will  take 

Its  wretchedness  from  this. 
Thouffh  he  should  leave  me  to  despair, 

Anu  turn  my  fond  eye  dim, 
I  'II  ble«s  him  m  my  morning  prayer, 

And  in  my  evening  hymn! 


MATRIMONY. 


A  rCW    BBrLKCTIONI  BY  A  DUAPPOINTBD  AMD  IMCOSMOIBLB  OLD  BACBBt-OI. 


Such  bath  ever  been  the  stupidity  of  mankind,  that  they  coald 
never  fully  appropriate  the  experience  of  their  predecessors,  and  learn 
wisdom  from  the  misfortunes  of  others  ;  but  they  must  continually 
be  traversing  the  circle  of  the  same  follies  which  have  caused  the 
wretchedness,  and  worked  the  ruin,  of  generation  after  generation  of 
others  before  them,  and  of  their  contemporaries  around  them.  Thus 
Human  Nature  is  still  performing  the  same  antics  it  performed  two 
thousand  years  ago ;  flattered  by  the  same  antiquated  compliments, 
seduced  by  the  same  ancient  devices,  and  cherishing  the  same  old- 
fashioned  delusions,  that  have  been  exposed  again  and  again  by  the 
poets,  philosophers,  historians,  and  divines,  of  every  successive  age. 
The  world  does  not  grow  one  whit  the  wiser  as  it  grows  older ;  and, 
by  the  united  confession  of  every  constituent  part  of  it,  is  one  of  the 
most  incorrigible,  stupid  old  fools  that  was  ever  heard  or  read  of 

What  is  true  of  t\m  whole, is  true  of  individuals.  The  boy,  despite 
the  best  lecturing,  will  not  appropriate  the  wisdom  of  the  old  man, 
although  he  would  save  a  great  deal  of  time  by  it.  On  the  contrary, 
be  must  arrive  at  the  same  results  by  the  same  means ;  be  first  curi^ 
ous,  then  positive,  then  wild,  then  forcible  ;  by  deg^rees,  temperate  ; 
when  vice  and  energy  expire  together,  and  he  atones  for  the  past 
follies  of  his  own  actual  career,  by  the  speculative  wisdom  which  he 
doles  out  without  stint  for  the  benefit  of  others.     So  it  is  on  this  sab* 
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ject  of  MARRIAGE  ;  and  being  so,  I  do  not  fear,  in  all  my  severity  of 
experienced  bachelorship,  to  animadvert  upon  it  to  the  consolation  of 
all  well-seasoned,  right  and  tight  old-bachelor  souls,  not  doubting 
that  however  candidly  the  true  state  of  the  case  may  be  exposed, 
there  will  still  be  fools  enough  in  the  world  to  maintain  the  necessary 
succession  of  the  species. 

The  old  gentleman  with  whom  I  have  taken  rooms,  is  one  who 
claims  to  belong  to  the  fraternity  of  old  bachelors,  but  without  any 
right  or  title.  I  disown  and  disclaim  him.  He  is  a  bachelor  in  exter- 
nal  circumstance  only,  and  not  at  heart ;  for  instead  of  maintaining 
his  position  like  a  soldier,  and  conducting  himself  toward  the  fair 
sex  like  a  gallant,  he  has  a  craven  spirit,  and  a  sneaking  and  luxuri- 
ous tendency  toward  the  domestic  atmosphere  of  the  kitchen  and  the 
nursery.  I  have  been  unable  to  cure  my  friend  of  his  unfortunate 
delusion.  It  is  particularly  prevalent  and  powerful  o'  Saturday  nights, 
for  which  period  he  reserves  the  miscellaneous  mending  which  the 
wear  and  tear  of  this  rude  world  make  periodically  necessary.  On 
these  occasions,  having  taken  off  his  coat,  and  adjusted  it,  with  great 
formality,  on  the  two  back  posts  of  an  old-fashioned  chair,  (an  heir- 
loom attached  to  the  mansion  we  inhabit,)  giving  a  deep  sigh,  as  he 
brushes  a,  parting  stroke  on  the  back,  to  divest  it  of  what  he  fancied 
a  slight  accumulation  of  dust,  but  discovers  to  be  a  thread-bare  din- 
giness,  he  places  his  shade  over  his  brows,  displays  his  work  upon  his 
lap,  with  his  '  house-wife'  at  his  side,  and  prepares  for  his  task.  Be- 
fore beginning,  however,  he  gives  a  side-long  glance  at  the  grate,  to 
take  due  and  military  distance  from  the  fire,  deposites  his  needle 
temporarily  in  his  left  hand,  and  taking  the  scissors  in  his  right,  pre- 
pares to  give  a  proper  disposition  to  his  candles,  and  gently  to  clip 
their  wicks.  This  is  the  moment  when  my  mouth  always  involunta- 
rily opens  to  receive  bis  soliloquy.  Drawing  a  sigh  far  deeper  than 
that  which  the  trace  of  Time's  finger  on  his  once  very  respectable 
coat  called  forth,  he  begins  : 

'  Oh,  how  I  do  wish  I  had  a  nice  little  wife  to  do  these  things  for 
me!' 

It  moves  me,  at  once ;  for  I  compassionate  the  man,  and  I  can 

never  permit  his  regrets  to  proceed  farther.     *  My  dear  Mr.  C ,' 

I  interpose,  '  if  you  had  a  wife,  you  would  have  to  designate  to  her 
from  time  to  time  what  you  wished  to  have  done  ;  and  then,  perhaps, 
at  the  very  moment  you  wished  to  put  tlie  garment  in  requisition, 
you  would  find  it  in  an  unwearable  state.  'Why,  my  dear,'  you 
would  say, '  this  is  not  mended  yet !'  '  No,'  she  would  doubtless 
reply,  *  I  forgot  it.'  *  But  I  have  reminded  you  of  it,  love,  three  or 
four  times.'  '  Well,  I  have  had  other  things  to  attend  to.'  '  I  should 
think  you  might  have  an  eye  to  these  little  things  for  me  ;  it*s  but 

very  little  that  I  ask.'     *  Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  C ,' 

she  adds,  growing  warm, '  if  you  married  me  for  nothing  else  but  to 
attend  to  your  old  breeches,  and  mending  of  shirts,  and  sewing  on 
of  buttons,  I  can  tell  you  what  it  is,  you  are  very  much  mistaken : 
you  think  I  have  nothing  else  to  take  care  of  but 'your  old  clothes. 
You  do  n*t  consider  how  much  I  have  to  attend  to  in  — > '  And 
here«  unable  to  contain  yourself  any  longer,  you  would  be  very  apt 
to  intorrupt  her  by  saying :  '  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  wont  scold^  I  '11 
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do  it  myself.  I  would  rather  do  any  thing  than  hear  you  scold.'  And 
so/  I  add, '  you  see,  my  dear  friend,  you  would  find  yourself  with 
your  clothes  to  mend,  and  a  wife  to  provide  for,  into  the  bargain. 
Kow,  Richard,'  pursuing  my  advantage  in  a  familiar  tone, '  what 
rational  object  would  you  propose  to  yourself  in  getting  a  wife  V 

*  Oh,  I  should  be  so  happy  !     I  should  like  her  so  well !' 

*  For  all  the  world  the  plea  of  a  child  begging  a  bauble  of  its 
parents  !  —  and  ten  to  one  the  child  gets  whipt  for  his  obstinate  soli- 
citations, while  you,  not  a  whit  the  less  deserving,  and  without  his 
youth  for  your  excuse,  escape  with  impunity.' 

But  to  leave  our  friend  :  I  admit,  that  if  all  were  perfect,  perhaps 
the  most  intimately  social  union  we  could  form,  would  be  the  most 
happy ;  but,  with  the  ordinary  amount  of  human  infirmity  about  us, 
it  seems  much  better  to  '  let  well  enough  alone,'  and  the  part  of  true 
practical  wisdom,  to  prefer  the  known  inconveniences  of  our  present 
condition,  which  we  fully  appreciate,  y^t  find  very  tolerable,  to  the 
uncertain  annoyances  of  a  domestic  revolution.  To  some,  I  can  well 
imagine  the  married  state  to  be  desirable.  To  an  old  bachelor,  with 
money,  but  without  friends,  for  example  :  he  may  as  well  purchase 
friends  in  this  way  as  any  other ;  and  if  perchance,  as  is  quite  likely, 
he  marries  a  poor  girl,  instead  of  one  he  may  obtain  a  dozen  very 
eager  and  sociable  friends  by  the  bargain.  Indeed,  a  young  man, 
with  a  fortune  that  satisfies  his  wishes,  may  a  great  deal  better  marry 
than  not.  He  must  have  some  annoyances,  imaginary  or  real  Of 
the  two,  I'should  decidedly  prefer  the  latter;  and  of  the  latter, per- 
haps as  agreeable  a  one  as  any  is  —  a  wife. 

But  how  inconsiderately  are  unions  of  this  kind  usually  formed ! 
Not  one  of  the  qualities  which  fit  the  parties  for  it,  are  the  deter- 
mining motives  to  the  contract.  A  wife's  beauty,  which  is  the  chief 
attraction  before  marriase,  like  handsome  furniture,  becomes  com- 
mon by  habit :  her  drawmg-room  accomplishments  are  without  their 
use  in  the  domestic  apartments ;  her  wit  finds  no  subject  but  our- 
selves, or  ours,  when  it  becomes  downright  satire :  her  music  has 
answered  its  end,  and  reposes  in  the  piano-case  from  its  labors. 
These  are  what  won  us.  A  mild  temper  is  not  always  found  behind 
the  mist  with  which  our  imagination  has  invested  the  objects  of  our 
passions.  It  is  learned  for  tbe  first  time,  ajler  marriage,  but  rarely 
learned,  even  then,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  best  means  of 
getting  a  husband,  a  good  dinner,  and  a  neat,  comfortable  apartment, 
are  the  beast  means  of  keeping  him  :  that  a  cleverness  at  house- 
wifery has  infinitely  more  value  than  the  most  brilliant  execution  of 
a  whole  opera  of  Rossini,  and  that  a  thrifty  hand  is  much  better  than 
a  bright  eye,  '  to  make  the  pot  boil.'  In  other  words,  the  difference 
between  a  useful  article  of  household  furniture,  and  a  merely  parlor 
ornament,  becomes  very  clearly  discernible,  but  in  a  manner  not 
very  conducive  to  our  comfort  or  satisfaction. 

To  form  an  alliance  in  business,  no  consideration  can  be  too  care- 
ful, no  decision  too  protracted.  Honesty,  disposition,  ability  to 
discharge  tbe  partnership  duties,  cannot  be  too  rigidly  sought  for  by 
the  calmest  and  most  dispassionate  observation,  and  the  most  diligent 
inquiry.  This  is  a  business  copartnership ;  the  parties  meet  but  on  a 
few  points,  for  the  transaction  —  like  clerk  and  principal,  or  two  inde- 
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pendent  citizens  —  of  mere  business  affairs,  with  mutual  intelligence 
and  skill.  It  may  last,  when  formed,  for  one  or  two  years.  In  the 
affair  of  marriage,  when  the  two  parties  are  to  be  amalgamated  into 
one,  their  situations  in  society,  and  the  most  essential  part  of  their  en- 
joyments for  life,  are  dependant  upon  its  propriety.  How  brief^  often- 
times, the  interviews,  how  slight  the  means  of  information,  or  ac- 
quaintance !  A  few  bright  smiles,  a  few  confidential  glances,  a  few 
witty  speeches ;  no  part  of  the  ordeal  tending  to  give  a  calm,  dispas- 
sionate observer  the  slightest  foundation  for  a  judgment ;  and  the  two 
parties  are  one  !  They  descend  from  the  heaven  of  their  imagina- 
tions, and  fall  to  this  earth  destined  for  the  repentance  of  mortals. 

Of  course,  with  love,  that  makes  such  fools  of  us,  and  all  our 
boasted  powers  of  discernment,  I  keep  no  terms.  It  is,  to  my  mind« 
a  mere  disease  of  the  imagination ;  and  if  I  had  the  nursing  of  it,  I 
should  certainly  treat  it  as  I  would  any  other  inflammatory  distem- 
per. Blood-letting,  spare  diet,  sudorifics,  are,  depend  upon  it,  all- 
potent  in  this  business.  If  any  desperate  lover  doabt  it,  let  him  try 
my  remedies  ;  if  he  fail,  he  must  be  cracked  indeed.  Yet  1  do  not 
by  any  means  intend  to  deny  that  the  lover  is  himself  (so  Nature  has 
benevolently  provided,)  resolutely  intent  on  what  is,  after  all,  the 
very  best  cure  for  his  passion  —  possession  ;  for,  let  him  once  marry, 
and  if  he  be  not  shortly  cured,  his  disease  would  bafHe  Galen  and  Hip- 
pocrates <—  nay,  old  JEsculapius  himself.  He  has  it  in  his  power,  with 
this  recipe,  to  exchange  at  any  time  the  pains  of  the  heart  for  those 
of  the  head ;  and  if  not  wholly  to  eradicate,  at  least  very  effectually 
to  shift  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
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Onb  evening,  eoener  than  her  wont,  she  sought 

Her  solitary  chamber.    There  she  sate 

Beside  the  open  window,  where  the  rose, 

With  jessamine  linked,  and  woodbine,  twined 

Around  the  casement.    Tbenieht  breeze  came 

Freshly  and  sweetly  through  tne  leafv  blinds, 

And  kissed  her  burning  cheek  and  faded  lip. 

She  slumbered  —  but  not  lone :  the  evening  wind 

Shook  from  the  boughs  that  through  the  casement  crept 

A  shower  of  rose-leaves :  on  her  ivory  neck 

They  fell,  and  waked  her  from  her  sleqp ;  and  then 

She  raised  her  head,  and  saw  his  portrait  lie 

Beside  her :  she  pressed  it  to  her  fevered  lips, 

And  slept  again. 

Next  rooming  she  was  dead  f 
The  sunlight  streaming  through  the  tremulous  leaye* 
Fell  on  her  neck  in  qmvering  light  and  shade : 
Her  face  was  pillowed  on  her  fair  white  arms, 
That  rested  by  the  lattice:  her  dark  hair. 
Stirred  by  the  morning  breeze,  was  all  that  moved. 
They  called  her  by  her  name  —  she  answered  not  I 
They  raised  her  head  —  and  then  they  saw  her  fac« 
Was  deadly  pale  and  chill !  —  her  marble  lips 
Were  pressed  agaiast  the  portrait :  she  had  died 
Embncing  itl 
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THE     BLACK    BARON. 


'And  there  ben  in  that  contree  ful  manye  tradiciounee  of  thinges  passed  out  of  long 
tyme  fro  roennee  syebt  and  fro  hir  mynides,  which  soudeolye  cometh  agen  with  won- 
dirfulle  tokene :  ancfthis  is  ful  gret  marveylle.'  b,»  Johh  Mauvdevuxb. 

In  a  certain  province  of  Germany,  north  of  the  Mayn,  there  for- 
merly dwelt  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Osnabruck,  known  by  his  serfs 
and  vassals  as  the  Black  Baron ;  a  name  probably  derived  from  the 
dark  character  of  their  feudal  lord,  and  certainly  one  which  had  more 
meaning  than  his  true  title,  Baron  Von  GUflfen. 

Some  of  the  old  traditions  concerning  the  pedigree  of  the  Baron 
are  still  extant ;  and  though  all  of  them  concur  in  making  him  the 
offspring  of  the  most  beautiful  woman  conceivable,  few  seem  inclined 
to  allow  him  a  father.  Such  miraculous  occurrences  as  spontaneous 
production  were  too  common  in  those  times  to  excite  particular  at- 
tention :  tradition  is  fraught  with  instances  of  the  kind  ;  and  all  will 
admit,  from  the  following  account  of  his  life  and  character,  that  Baron 
Von  Gliffen  was  as  substantial  flesh  and  blood  as  if  he  had  a  dozen 
fathers. 

Throughout  Geiinany  there  was  neither  lord  nor  plebeian  could 
cope  with  the  Baron  in  drinking  hock  or  Heidenmaur,  smoking,  eat- 
ing, or  in  any  thing  requiring  extraordinary  alimentary  prowess. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  of  his  table-cronies,  were  Baron 
Sch  wartenberg,  a  miracle  at  despatching  roast  beef  and  tossing  hock ; 
Herr  Von  Twitter,  a  prodigy  ;  Corporal  Thwack,  a  sort  of  hyena ; 
Hyman  Der  Vheiber,  a  bottomless  pit ;  Snyder  Hans-Globbin,  an 
elastic  rum  pipe  ;  Herr  Cartouchen,  a  mammoth  sponge  ;  but  it  was 
sagely  hinted  that  Baron  Von  Gliffen  was  someway  akin  to  the  Great 
Receptacle,  or  Ditch  of  Mundus,  into  which  the  Romans  used  to 
throw  ar little  of  every  thing,  not  forgetting  the  necessaries  of  life. 

In  his  less  serious  occupations,  the  Baron  was  equally  famous. 
None  could  hunt  with  greater  success ;  none  could  bring  to  battle  a 
nobler  array  of  followers;  and  none  needed  partisans  more  than 
the  Black  Baron,  for  his  feuds  were  universal ;  his  person  the  ter- 
ror of  the  weak,  and  the  scorn  of  the  strong ;  nor  was  it  in  those 
times  considered  disgraceful  to  make  depredations  on  neighboring 
barons,  to  kill  their  cattle,  maltreat  their  vrouws,  and  occasionally 
carry  off  their  daughters  and  take  them  to  wife,  in  default  of  a  suit- 
able ransom. 

In  a  predatory  excursion  of  this  kind,  Baron  Von  Gliffen  vanquished 
the  forces  of  one  Weldimar,  a  nobleman  of  high  degree  ;  and  with 
his  followers,  entered  the  castle  of  the  conquered,  to  take  possession 
of  the  booty.  Whether  rumor  had  bruited  abroad  something  con- 
cerning a  certain  jewel  belonging  to  the  Baron  Weldimar,  or 
whether  led  by  instinct,  it  matters  little ;  but  while  his  followers 
were  ransacking  every  other  valuable  about  the  castle,  Baron  Von 
Gliffen  had  found  his  way  to  the  chamber  in  which  the  treasure  was 
concealed,  and  was  paying  his  devoirs  to  Cristella,  the  jewel  itself, 
the  diamond  of  beauty !     Cristella  refused  to  fly ;  the  Baron  per- 
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sisted,  prayed,  threatened  —  carried  her  off  1  As  a  matter  of  cour- 
tesy, he  demanded  an  immense  ransom  for  her  release.  Weldimar 
was  unahle  to  pay  ;  the  Baron  protested  he  would  not  *bate  a  jot ; 
Weldimar  swore  bis  whole  estates,  castle  and  all,  would  not  make  up 
the  amount ;  and  Cristella  became  the  wife  of  Baron  Von  Gliffen. 

By  this  union  there  sprang  an  heir  to  the  Osnabruck  barony,  whom 
they  christened  Von  Redder,  a  name  contracted  from  Red-Hair ;  the 
most  prominent  peculiarity  about  the  child.  This  flaming  omen  pre- 
sentea  fine  work  for  the  astrologers,  necromancers,  and  others  versed 
in  occult  sciences.  Herr  Twaddle,  the  greatest  metaphysician  and 
roost  famous  necromancer  in  Germany,  being  present  at  the  birth  of 
Von  Redder,  took  the  child  in  his  arms,  described  divers  hierogly- 
phics in  the  air,  muttered  incantations  to  the  dark  spirits,  and  pro- 
nounced with  becoming  gravity  the  doom  of  his  subject.  Much 
good  was  skilfully  mixed  with  the  evil :  but  on  the  whole  the  young 
prodigy  was  certainly  bom  for  deeds  of  blood,  as  was  evident  from 
the  sanguinary  color  of  his  hair.  Der  Fuddle,  another  sage  in  ne- 
cromancy, was  called  upon  to  predict  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes 
of  the  heir.  This  miracle  of  profundity  commenced  exactly  opposite 
to  his  compeer.  He  took  the  child  by  the  heels,  and  swore,  from 
the  lines  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  that  nothing  was  more  certain 
than  eternal  happiness  to  the  successor  of  Baron  Von  Glifien ;  a  pre- 
diction ill-naturedly  accounted  for  by  Herr  Twaddle,  whose  prognos- 
tications of  evil  were  scantily  paid  for,  and  abundantly  doubted.  A 
host  of  others,  deeply  skilled  in  these  matters,  predicted  divers  des- 
tinies, according  to  the  quality  of  gold  upon  which  their  efforts  were 
based ;  those  who  obtained  nothing,  of  course  read  ominous  things 
in  the  stars ;  and  those  who  received  kicks  and  cuffs,  produced  incon- 
testable evidence  that  the  heir  was  designed  for  eternal  perdition. 

Dark  and  incontinent  as  was  the  character  of  Baron  v  on  Gliffen, 
his  own  bade  fair,  from  the  cradle  upward,  to  excel  him  in  blackness 
of  heart,  thirst  for  distinction  in  crime,  and  in  all  the  wild  and  reck- 
less exploits  of  a  monster  in  the  age  of  barbarism :  so  Uiat  when  Von 
Redder  had  attained  his  twentieth  year,  he  was  as  finished  a  vagabond 
as  his  father  could  wish.  Highway  depredations  were  his  favorite 
amusements ;  feuds  and  bloodshed  his  delight ;  heresy,  rape,  and 
schism,  things  to  boast  of,  and  laugh  at ;  midnight  carousals  his  gen- 
tler occupations ;  and  open  depravity  his  characteristic  trait.  This 
prodigal  course  of  life  caused  repeated  demands  on  the  purse  of  the 
old  Baron,  whose  own  extravagance  had  nearly  drained  it.  The 
hopeful  son  would  take  no  refusal.  The  Baron  stormed,  the  heir 
repeated  his  demands.  Baron  Von  Gliffen  sternly  refused  to  sup- 
port his  extravagance ;  and  for  several  years  this  sort  of  wrangling 
and  contention  between  them  was  the  topic  of  the  country.  Cristella, 
under  the  brutal  treatment  of  Von  Gliffen,  and  the  unnatural  and 
depraved  conduct  of  her  son,  pined  away,  till  death  released  her  from 
their  influence.  Indifferent  as  the  Baron  was,  during  her  life,  he 
deeply  felt  this  stroke  ;  and  to  drown  remorse,  doubled  his  potions, 
and  hunted  more  than  ever.  The  chase,  to  be  sure,  was  merely  a 
softened  name  for  predatory  excursions  and  highway  robberies ;  but 
where  custom  and  the  laws  of  the  land  countenanced  the  terra,  it 
mattered  little  about  the  meaning. 
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In  one  of  these  peregrinations,  Baron  Von  Gliffen,  accompanied  by 
his  band  of  stout  henchmen,  made  a  descent  upon  the  Castle  of  Sto- 
kenborg,  then  the  strong-hold  of  a  nobleman  renowned  for  his  wealth 
and  prowess.  The  defender  of  gold  msde  a  gallant  resistance  :  the 
Baron,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  corps,  rushed  onward ;  a  terrible  bat- 
tle ensued  :  fortune  seemed  to  declare  at  one  moment  in  favor  of  the 
besieged,  at  another  of  the  besiegers  ;  when  at  length  the  Baron  was 
driven  back,  and  the  lord  of  Stokenberg  shouted  victory.  While  this 
cry  still  rang  in  the  air,  a  gigantic  follower  of  the  Baron,  named 
Meliileur,  made  a  sudden  and  desperate  rally ;  one  and  all  the  be- 
siegers rushed  to  battle ;  and  overpowered  by  skill  and  force,  the 
noble  foe  yielded  to  the  conquerors,  whose  armor,  shattered  in  strife^ 
dripped  with  the  blood  of  the  slain.  This  victory  was  gained  by  the 
ferocious  valor  of  Melifleur,  who,  less  blood-thirsty  than  avaricious, 
claimed  the  greater  part  of  the  booty.  Enraged  at  his  insolence,  the 
Baron  struck  him  in  the  face :  Melifleur,  writhing  with  pain  and 
rage,  swore  he  would  have  a  sure  and  terrible  revenge. 

Two  months  passed  away,  and  Baron  Von  Gliffen  suddenly  dis- 
appeared. As  it  was  doubted  by  none  that  he  had  been  murdered, 
or  slain  in  single  combat  by  the  giant  henchman,  the  strictest  search 
was  made  for  his  body,  but  without  success.  No  clue  could  be  dis- 
covered to  its  mysterious  disappearance.  None  was  more  active  in 
the  search,  and  no  one  more  grievously  shocked  at  the  death  of  the 
Baron,  than  Von  Redder,  to  whom  the  estates  and  title  of  the  deceased 
passed  without  a  murmur.  Melifleur  underwent  a  rigorous  examina* 
tion.  His  threats  in  the  presence  of  the  Baron*s  henchmen,  his  con- 
fusion and  perturbation  at  the  chai'ge,  and  the  evidence  of  certain 
witnesses  adduced  by  the  young  Baron,  convicted  him  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all ;  and  without  farther  ceremony,  he  was  swung  up  on  one 
of  the  castle  turrets,  where  his  bones  bleached  and  rattled  for  many 
a  day,  as  a  warning  to  the  evil-minded  in  the  service  of  the  living 
Baron. 

Twenty  years  had  been  measured  from  the  lawless  and  criminal 
eareer  of  the  beir  of  Osnabruck,  and  the  death  of  the  Black  Baron 
ceased  to  be  thought  of,  and  even  remembered,  by  many  who  had 
acted  conspicuous  parts  in  the  search  and  trial.  Preparations  for  an 
evening  of  joy  and  festivity  going  on  in  the  castle,  evinced  that  the 
occasion  was  one  of  unusual  importance,  since  the  gloomy  Von  Redder 
seldom  indulged  in  any  thing  so  congenialtothe  taste  of  his  dependants. 
In  fact,  the  Baron  had  wooed  and  won  the  most  beautiful  heiress  in 
the  province,  and  this  festival  was  in  honor  of  his  marriage.  How- 
ever limited  was  the  number  of  his  sincere  friends,  he  had  many 
who  were  no  wise  backward  in  proffering  their  company  and  services 
on  occasions  of  this  sort ;  and  the  castle  was  soon  crowded  with  noble 
rakes,  prodigal  sons,  ruined  barons,  ladies  of  high  fame,  though  not 
inaccessible  virtue,  and  dependants  of  every  description,  from  self- 
styled  relatives  to  henchmen  and  vassals.  In  due  time  the  guests 
were  ushered  into  the  largest  hall  in  the  castle,  in  which  a  banquet- 
table  extended  from  end  to  end.  At  the  head  presided  Baron  Von 
Redder,  beside  the  most  exquisite  bride  imaginable,  and  ranged  in 
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dae  order,  according  to  their  va^ous  rank  and  degree,  sat  the  merry 
company. 

Immense  dishes  of  lamb,  beef,  fatted  sheep,  and  other  savory  solids, 
disappeared  with  miraculous  celerity ;  and  these  seemed  but  to  whet 
the  appetites  of  those  who  did  such  wonderful  execution.  At  length 
came  the  wines,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  others  inclined  to  prowess 
in  toping.  The  rejoicings  were  great ;  the  noise  and  revelry  loud. 
Even  the  gloomy  Yon  Redder  became  facetious ;  he  laughed  for 
effect,  and  uttered  some  execrable  jokes,  which  of  course  received 
universal  applause.  The  fair  bnde  was  pensive  and  happy  ;  for  she 
knew  little  of  the  character  of  her  lord,  and  that  little  was  of  his  better 
traits.  He  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life  :  his  person,  though  some- 
what ruffianly,  was  fine  and  commanding ;  his  eye  keen  for  conquest ; 
his  smile  affable ;  his  countenance  manly ;  his  bravery  undoubted ; 
and  such  qualifications  were  sufficient,  in  the  days  of  chivalry  and 
romance,  to  make  up  for  many  deficiencies  in  the  moral  department. 
In  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  the  Baron  pledged  his  bride,  who  responded 
to  the  toast  with  admirable  grace.  The  conversation  then  turned  on 
the  excellence  of  the  wine. 

'  To  me,'  said  the  Baron,  '  it  has  a  peculiar  richness  in  the  flavor : 
how  dost  thou  like  it,  fair  Ismeena  V 

*  O,  'tis  admirable  1  —  so  sparkling  and  pun/^ent !' 

'  No  doubt,  my  lady,  it  has  many  virtues,'  chimed  in  the  old  senes- 
chal ;  '  for,  according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  is  this  night 
twenty  years  old.' 

*  How  !  —  whence  came  it !'  demanded  Von  Gliffen. 

*  From  the  black  hogshead  /'  replied  the  seneschal. 

'  Damnation  !'  cried  the  Baron,  starting  from  his  seat. 

*  Yes,  my  lord ;  but  you  turn  pale —  you  tremble  —  you  are  ill  1' 

'  Merciful  God  !  what  hav^  I  done  !  Nay,  I  meant  nothing.  •  •  •  I 
had  a  slight  pain.    •    •     •    It  is  all  over.' 

The  guests  turned  pale,  and  stared.  The  bride  sickened  at  the 
thoughts  that  whirled  through  her  brain  ;  and  all  became  convinced 
that  there  was  a  mystery  in  the  words  of  the  Baron.  His  brow  grew 
dark  as  the  storm-cloud ;  his  lips  quivered ;  his  cheeks  blanched  to 
an  ashy  hue  ;  and  he  darted  a  suspicituis  eye  on  the  guests.  In  a  loud 
and  angry  voice  he  demanded,  '  What  means  this  confusion  !'  None 
dared  to  answer ;  the  haughty  Von  Redder  sat  down,  and  mysterious 
whispers,  and  shakes  of  the  head,  were  all  they  thought  proper  to 
display.  Annoyed  and  alarmed  at  the  general  commotion,  the  Baron 
darted  a  scowl  at  the  seneschal,  and  left  the  room.  The  ancient 
retainer  quickly  acquired  the  use  of  his  tongue,  and  entranced  the 
company,  in  spite  of  the  silent  threat  of  the  Baron,  with  an  ominous 
account  of  the  dark  and  bloody  end  of  Baron  Von  Gliffen, 

*  Twenty  years  ago,'  continued  the  venerable  seneschal,  'a  hench- 
man of  the  Black  Baron  was  hanged  for  this  mysterious  murder.  I 
had  my  own  suspicions  concerning  the  matter ;  but  as  they  were 
without  any  certain  foundation,  1  kept  them  to  myself.  Immediately 
afber  the  disappearance  of  the  unfortunate  man,  the  heir,  our  present 
Baron,  brought  me  to  the  wine-vault,  where  snugly  stored  was  a  stock 
of  wine,  in  which  Bacchus  himself  might  rejoice,  for  you  must 
know  the  deceased  baron  was  a  reputed  toper;  and  assuming  a 
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coantenance  so  dark  and  lowering  that  I  shall  neyer  forget  it,  he 
pointed  to  a  black  hogshead,  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  vault,  and  said : 
'As  you  value  your  life,  never  draw  from  that  hogshead  P  This  cau- 
tion had  a  great  impression  on  my  mind,  but  I  knew  too  well  the 
determined  character  of  the  Baron,  to  incur  any  penalty  by  my  curi- 
osity; and  I  never  touched  the  forbidden  wine  until  this  day.  I 
found  myself  growing  old  ;  I  knew  my  thread  of  life  would  soon  be 
severed ;  and  this,  together  with  the  harassing  thought  that  I  was 
accessary  to  some  mysterious  crime,  induced  me  to  try  an  experiment, 
Vrhich  would  either  be  my  ruin  or  my  salvation.  I  drew  the  wine, 
and  managed  to  place  it  before  the  Baron,  my  master.  The  effect 
YOU  have  all  seen.  I  solemnly  believe  there  is  a  doubly-dark  deed 
m  the  affair ;  and  as  men  and  Christians,  I  beseech  you  to  follow 
roer 

Many  of  the  guests  shrank  back  at  the  proposal ;  but  others,  more 
courageous,  followed  the  seneschal,  who  led  the  way  through  pas- 
sages and  dark  chambers,  to  a  flight  of  stairs,  leading  to  the  wme- 
vault.  Having  procured  a  torch,  they  descended  the  dim  and  gloomy 
recess.  The  walls  were  black,  and  covered  with  slime  and  moss ; 
the  air  dank  and  chilly ;  and  the  hollow  sounds  of  the  vaults  caused 
the  stoutest  hearts  to  quail.  Passing  on  through  several  subterranean 
chambers,  the  seneschal  led  the  way  to  a  capacious  cell,  stored  to  the 
ceiline  with  casks  and  tuns  of  wine.  In  the  gloomiest  comer  stood 
'a  black  hogshead,  exactly  as  he  had  described.  Beside  it  lay  an  axe, 
with  which,  after  infinite  labor,  the  hogshead  was  broken  open. 

A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  the  group.  In  the  bloody  wine  lay  the 
remains  of  the  Black  Baron  I  His  scull  was  shattered,  his  limbs 
frightfully  mutilated,  his  body  stabbed  and  gashed  in  several  places, 
and  the  whole  bearing  evidence  of  a  horrible  death.  A  groan  was 
heard  among  the  by-standers  :  it  was  the  voice  of  Baron  Von  Redder, 
the  bridegroom  and  the  parricide. 

'  Monster  1'  cried  the  guests, '  you  have  foully  wronged  the  hench- 
man !     You  are  the  murderer,     xou  have  shed,  you  have  drunks  your 
fathef's  blood  r 

The  man  of  guilt  staggered  back,  stupified  with  horror. 

'  Seize  him  !'  shouted  the  seneschal ;  '  seize  him  !' 

Baron  Von  Redder  was  secured.  The  avengers  bore  him  to  the 
top  of  the  castle,  where  still  swung  the  mouldering  skeleton  of  the 
henchman.  In  the  summary  manner  of  the  time,  he  was  bound  to  the 
skeleton,  and  cast  over  the  turret ;  and  to  and  fro  swung  the  dying 
and  the  dead.  The  wind  whistled  mournfully  against  the  chains ; 
the  clouds  seemed  to  gather  at  the  moment ;  and  ere  the  executioner 
bad  left  the  walls,  a  raven  was  tearing  the  flesh  from  the  dead  Baron 
of  Osnabruck. 

Many  a  dark  legend  is  still  extant,  relative  to  the  fate  of  the  bride. 
The  favorite  one  is  to  this  effect :  when  the  Baron  retired  from  the 
banquet,  she  also  left  the  rqom,  and  sought  the  solitude  of  her  cham- 
ber. Night  closed  in.  Weeping  and  sad,  she  flung  herself  on  a 
couch,  where  sleep  soon  relieved  her  of  her  terrors.  At  midnight 
^  rustling  noise  and  a  clanking  of  chains  awoke  her.  With  a  cry  of 
lorror,  she  started  from  the  couch.    Before  her  stood  the  Baron,  bis 
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&ce  blanched  and  gory,  his  eyes  sunk,  his  step  uneyen,  and  his  person 
wasted  to  a  shadow.  In  a  voice  too  sephulcral  and  unearthly  for  life, 
he  demanded  a  fulfilment  of  the  marriage  rites.  The  bride,  horror- 
stricken,  endeavored  to  elude  his  clammy  grasp  :  a  curse  and  a  shriek 
rang  throughout  the  castle ;  and  when  morning  dawned,  the  retainers 
beheld,  still  swinging  by  the  skeleton  henchman,  the  corse  of  the 
BaroB ;  and  repairing  to  the  bridal  chamber,  a  sight  equally  horrible 
met  their  eyes.  On  the  floor  lay  the  widowed  bride,  weltering  in 
blood ;  full  soon  to  be  a  thing 

'  Where  cold  Oblivion,  'mid  the  ruins  laid, 
Folds  his  dark  wing  beneath  the  ivy  shade.' 


THE       WHITE        FISH. 


BV  B.  E.  SCHOOLCRArT. 


Of  venison  Goldsmith  may  wittily  sing — 

A  very  fine  haunch  is  a  very  fine  thing ; . 

And  BuBNB,  in  his  tuneful  and  exquisite  way, 

The  charms  of  a  smoking  Scotch  haggis  display ; 

But  'tis  often  much  harder  to  eat  than  descant, 

And  a  poet  may  praise,  what  a  poet  may  Mrant : 

Less  doubt  there  shall  be  'twixt  my  muse  and  my  dish. 

While  her  power  I  invoke  in  the  praise  of  Wnm^FisH. 

All  friends  to  good  living,  by  turene  and  dish, 

Concur  in  exalting  this  prince  of  a  fish ; 

So  fine  in  a  platter,  so  tempting  a  fry, 

So  rich  on  a  gridiron,  so  sweet  m  a  pie^ 

That  even  before  it  the  salmon  must  fail, 

And  that  mighty  bonnt-houche  of  the  land,  beaver's-tail. 

This  fish  is  a  subject  so  dainty  and  white, 
To  show  in  a  lecture,  to  eat,  or  to  write, 
That  equal's  my  joy :  I  declare,  on  my  life, 
To  raise  up  my  voice,  or  to  raise  up  my  knife, 
'Tis  a  morsel  alike  for  the  sourmandor  faster ; 
White,  white  as  a  tablet  orpure  alabaster  I 
Its  beauty  or  flavor  no  person  can  doubt, 
When  seen  in  the  waters,  or  tasted  without ; 
And  all  the  dispute  that  opinion  e'er  makes 
Of  this  king  of  lake  fishes,  this  '  deer  of  the  lakes,'* 
Regards  not  its  choiceness,  to  ponder  or  sup, 
But  the  best  mode  of  dressing  and  serving  it  up. 

Here  rises  a  point,  where  good  livers  may  differ. 

As  tastes  become  fixed,  or  opinions  are  stifTer ; 

Some  men  prefer  roasted — some  doat  on  afiy. 

Or  extol  the  sweet  go  (it  of  a  '  poisson-blanc*  pie ; 

The  nice  'petit  pate'  this  palate  excites, 

While  that  on  a  boiled  dish  and '  bouilon'  delights ; 

Some  smoked  and  some  salted  some  fresh  and  some  dried, 

Prefer  to  all  fish  in  our  waters  beside ; 

And  'tis  thought  the  main  question,  if  epicures  look, 

Respects  not  the  method,  so  much  as  the  cook : 


*  A  tranilatioB  of  Ad-dik-ebkm-maio,  the  ladisB  nasM  for  tut  flab* 
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For,  like  some  moral  dishes,  that  furnish  a  sest, 
What«'er  's  best  served  up,  is  stiii  thought  the  biBtt. 

There  are  in  gastronomy  sages  who  think 

'T  is  not  only  the  prime  of  guod  victuals,  but  drink ; 

That  ail  sauces  spoil  it,  the  richer  the  quicker, 

And  make  it  insipid,  ezcepi  its  own  Uquor; 

These  roll  in  a  wild  epigastric  mirage, 

Preferring  the  dish  il  ta  mode  de  sautagt ; 

By  which  it  quells  hunger  and  thirsiiness  both  — 

First  eatins  the  fitfh,  and  then  drinking  the  broth  : 

We  leave  this  unsettled,  for  pnlatcs  or  pens, 

Who  glean  out  of  hundreds  their  critical  tens, 

While  drawn  to  the  board,  where  full  many  a  dish 

Is  slighted,  to  taste  this  American  fish. 

The  planter  who  whirls  through  the  region  by  steam, 

The  Cr6ole  who  sings  as  he  lashes  his  ttam, 

The  merchant,  the  lawyer,  the  cit  and  the  beau, 

The  proud  and  gustaiive,  the  poor  and  the  low, 

The  gay  hxibitanty  the  inquisitive  tourist, 

The  chemic  physician,  the  dinner-crossed  jurist, 

And  even  the  ladies,  the  pride  of  the  grove, 

Unite  to  extol  it,  and  eat  to  approve: 

And  oft  the  sweet  morsel  up -poised  on  the  knife. 

Excites  a  bland  smile  from  the  blooming  young  wife  ; 

Nor  dreams  she  a  sea-fish  one  moment  compares. 

But  is  thinking  the  while  not  of  fish  but  of  heirs. 

To  those,  it  is  often  a  casual  sweet, 

To  dine  by  anp  intment,  ot  taste  as  a  treat ; 

Not  so,  or  in  mental  or  physical  joy, 

Comes  the  sight  of  that  fish  to  the  *  courier  du  hois;' 

That  wild  troubadour  and  his  joy-loving  crew, 

Who  sines  as  he  paddles  his  birchen  canoe, 

And  thiuKS  all  the  hardships  that  fell  to  his  lot, 

Are  richly  made  up  at  the  platter  and  pot, 

To  him,  there 's  a  charm  neither  feeble  nor  vague 

In  the  mighty  repast  of  the  ^grandt*  Ticamtgi* 

And  oft,  as  he  starves  amid  Canada  snows, 

And  dry  leather  lichens,  and  *bouton  de  rose,' 

He  cheers  up  his  spirits  to  think  he  shall  still 

On  '  poisson-blanc  bouillon'  once  more  have  his  fill ! 

*  Oh  choice  of  all  fishes  I'  he  sings  as  he  goes, 

'Thou art  sweeter  to  me  than  the  Normandy  rose, 

And  the  venison  that 's  stolen  froni  the  park  of  the  king^ 

Is  never,  by  half,  so  delicious  a  thing  I' 

The  muse  mig[ht  appeal  to  the  science  of  books^ 
To  picture  its  ichtnyological  looks ; 
Show  what  is  its  family  likeness,  or  odds. 
Compared  with  its  cousins,  the  salmons  and  cods; 
Tell  where  it  approximates,  point  where  it  fails, 
By  counting  its  fins,  or  dissecting  the  scales  ; 
Or  prove  by  plain  reasons,  (such  proofs  can  be  had,) 
'Tis  not  'toothless  salmon.'  but  rather  lake  shad. 
Here  too  might  a  fancy  to  descant  inclined, 
Contemplate  the  lore  that  pertains  to  the  kind. 
And  bring  up  the  red  man,  in  fenciful  strains, 
To  prove  its  creation  from  feminine  brains,t 
Or,  point  out  its  habits,  migrations,  and  changes, 
The  mode  of  its  capture,  its  circles  and  ranges : 
But  let  me  forbear —'t  is  the  fault  of  a  song, 
A  tale,  or  a  book,  if  too  learned  or  too  long. 
Thus  ends  my  discussion :  more  would  ye,  I  pray 
Ask  Mitchell  or  Harlan,  Gk>ldfish,  or  Cnvier. 

*  FrsBch  orthoffTsphy  for  the  ladiaa  nams  of  this  flsh.       t  Vids  *  lodtaa  Tales  aad  Leg eads.' 
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In  the  year  1786,  there  stood  upon  the  margin  of  the  Ohio,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Miami,  a  small  fortress,  over  which  waved  the  flae 
of  the  United  States.  The  banner  was  that  of  a  confederacy  which 
had  just  emerged  from  a  successful  struggle  with  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  the  world,  and  over  which  the  illustrious  Wash- 
ington presided  as  Chief  Magistrate.  lu  the  eye  of  a  military  engi- 
neer, the  fort  would  not  have  deserved  that  name,  as  it  was  a  tempo- 
rary structure,  intended  only  to  protect  its  small  garrison  against  a 
sudden  attack  by  an  Indian  force.  It  was  composed  of  a  Series  of 
log  houses,  opening  upon  an  interior  area,  while  the  outer  sides, 
closely  connected,  formed  a  quadrangular  rampart,  without  apertures^ 
except  a  single  entrance,  and  a  few  loop-holes  fi-om  which  to  discharge 
fire-arms.  The  whole  presented  the  appearance  of  a  single  edifice, 
receiving  light  from  the  centre,  and  forming  barracks  for  the  garrison, 
as  well  as  breast- works  against  the  foe.  The  forest  was  cleared  away 
for  some  hundreds  of  yards  around,  leaving  an  open  vista,  which 
extended  to  the  water's  edge ;  and  a  few  acres  inclosed  in  a  rude 
fence,  and  planted  with  com  and  vegetables,  for  the  use  of  the  sol- 
diers, exhibited  the  first  attempt  at  agriculture  in  that  wild  and  beau- 
tiful region. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  when  the  shores  of  the  Ohio  were  first 
explored  by  the  adventurous  pioneers,  no  villages  were  found  upon 
them ;  not  a  solitary  lodge  was  seen  along  its  secluded  waters.  The 
numerous  and  warlike  tribes,  whose  battle-cry  was  often  heard  on 
the  frontier,  inhabited  the  tributary  branches  of  the  Ohio,  leaving  the 
immediate  shores  of  that  river  an  untenanted  wilderness,  rich  in  the 
glorious  productions  of  nature,  and  animated  only  by  the  brute  and 
the  wild  bird,  by  the  lurking  hunter  and  the  stealthy  war  party.  It 
seemed  as  if  man  had  been  expelled  from  this  blooming  paradise, 
and  only  invaded  its  flowery  precincts  at  intervals,  to  war  upon  his 
fellow-man,  or  to  ravage  the  pastures  of  the  deer  and  the  buflalo. 
Historians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  reasons  of  this  curious  arrange- 
ment ;  but  we  suppose  that  the  Manito  of  the  Red  man  had  reserved 
this  loveliest  of  valleys  to  be  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  the  blessed, 
and  tliat  though  living  forms  were  seldom  seen  within  it,  the  spirits 
of  warriors  lingered  here,  to  mourn  the  destiny  of  their  race,  and 
curse  the  coming  of  the  white  man. 

A  few  adventurous  pioneers  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
North-Carolina,  had  crossed  the  Alleghanies,  and  settled  at  difierent 
places,  far  distant  from  each  other ;  but  these  also  were  inland  as 
respected  the  great  river ;  the  civilized  man  avoiding  its  dangerous 
shores  on  the  one  side,  from  an  instinct  similar  to  that  which  induced 
the  Indian  to  shun  a  residence  upon  them  on  the  other. 

All  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio,  were  at  that 
time  hostile  to  the  American  people,  and  beheld  with  great  jealousy 
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these  migrations  into  the  west,  that  indicated  an  intention  to  plant  a 
civilized  population  on  this  side  of  the  mountains.  The  agents  also 
of  a  foreign  power,  w]}ich  saw  with  dissatisfaction  the  growing  pix)s- 
perity  of  the  United  States,  deemed  this  a  favorable  moment  to  unite 
the  savage  tribes  against  our  young  republic,  and  they  were  accor- 
dingly instructed  to  address  such  arguments  to  the  chiefs  as  would 
be  likely  to  effect  that  object.  Councils  were  accordingly  held,  at 
which  inflammatory  speeches  were  made,  and  arms  and  trinkets  dis- 
tributed by  those  unprincipled  emissaries.  In  consequence  of  these 
xofforts,  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  savages,  already  sufficiently  bitter, 
became  greatly  excited  ;  and  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  a  war 
with  the  combined  forces  of  the  north-western  tribes  seemed  inevi- 
table. 

The  policy  of  the  American  government  was  pacific.  They  did 
not  aim  at  conquest.  They  desired  to  extend  to  the  savages  within 
their  ^orders  the  same  justice  by  which  their  foreign  relations  were 
intended  to  be  governed.  Difficult  as  this  proposition  might  seem, 
it  was  not  deemed  impracticable.  That  the  enterprising  and  intelli- 
gent population  of  the  United  States  would  spread  out  from  the  sea- 
board over  the  wilderness ;  that  the  savage  must  retire  before  the 
civilized  man  ;  that  the  desert  must  be  reclaimed  from  a  state  of 
natiire,  and  be  subjected  to  the  hand  of  art,  were  propositions  too 
evident  to  be  concealed  or  denied.  Had  the  government  been  dis- 
posed to  perpetuate  the  reign  of  barbarism  over  the  fairest  portion 
of  our  country,  it  could  not  have  enforced  its  decree  for  a  purpose  so 
inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  But  it  never  was  intended  that  the  Indian  shoula  be  driven 
from  his  hunting  grounds  by  violence  ;  and  while  a  necessity,  stron? 
as  the  law  of  nature,  decreed  the  expulsion  qf  the  mere  hunter,  and 
gave  dominion  to  art,  industry,  and  religion,  it  was  always  proposed 
that  the  savage  should  be  removed  by  negotiation,  and  a  just  price 
given  for  the  relinquishment  of  his  possessory  title. 

Had  these  counsels  prevailed,  humanity  would  have  been  spared 
the  anguish  and  humiliation  of  blushing  for  acts  of  deception,  and 
weeping  over  scenes  of  bloodshed.  They  did  not  prevail :  the  mag- 
nanimous policy  of  the  government  remained  unaltered  ;  but  many 
individuals  have  committed  deep  wrongs  against  the  savage,  while 
the  latter,  misled  to  their  ruin  by  foreign  interference,  spumed  at  the 
offers  of  conciliation,  the  acceptance  of  which  would  have  insured  to 
them  the  strong  protection  of  the  nation. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs,  when  the  little  fortress  alluded  to 
was  established,  at  the  outlet  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Miami,  and 
near  the  track  by  which  the  war  parties  approached  the  Ohio,  in  their 
incursions  into  Kentucky.  The  position  was  also  that  selected  by 
Judge  Symmes  and  others,  the  purchasers  from  Congress  of  a  large 
tract  of  country,  as  the  site  of  a  future  city ;  though  a  trivial  acci- 
dent afterward  changed  the  locality,  and  placed  the  Queen  City  of 
the  West  at  a  point  twenty  miles  farther  up  the  Ohio.  The  fort  was 
garrisoned  by  a  small  party  of  soldiers,  commanded  by  a  captain, 
who  was  almost  as  much  insulated  from  the  rest  of  the  wond  as 
Alexander  Selkirk  in  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

At  this  sequestered  spot,  a  treaty  was  to  be  held  by  commisBionera 
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appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  Shawanoes,  a  migratory  and 
gallant  nation,  which  had  fought  from  South  Carolina  to  Pennsylva- 
nia, along  the  whole  line  of  the  western  frontier,  and  whose  eventful 
history,  unless  it  has  been  lately  collected  by  an  ingenious  writer  who 
is  about  to  publish  a  life  of  Tecumthe,  remains  to  be  written.  It  is 
enough  to  say  of  them  here,  that  no  western  tribe  has  produced  so 
many  distinguished  individuals,  or  carried  pn  so  constant  a  series  of 
daring  enterprises. 

For  several  days  previous  to  that  appointed  for  holding  the  council, 
parties  of  Indian  warriors  were  seen  arriving,  and  erecting  their 
temporary  lodges  at  a  short  distance  from  the  fort.  An  unwonted 
bustle  disturbed  the  silence  which  usually  reigned  at  this  retired  spot. 
Groups  of  savages,  surrounding  their  camp-fires,  passed  the  hours  in 
conversation  and  in  feasting ;  the  tramp  of  horses  and  the  barking 
of  dogs  were  heard  in  every  direction.  The  number  of  Indians 
assembled  was  much  greater  than  was  necessary,  or  was  expected ; 
and  their  disposition  seemed  to  be  any  thing  but  pacific.  Irritated 
by  recent  events,  and  puffed  up  by  delusive  promises  of  support,  they 
wore  an  offended  and  an  insolent  air.  Their  glances  were  vindic- 
tive, and  their  thirst  for  vengeance  scarcely  concealed.  No  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  savage  character  could  doubt  their  intentions,  or 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  believe  that  they  only  waited  to  ripen  their 
plan  of  treachery,  and  at  a  moment  which  should  be  most  favorable 
to  their  purpose,  to  butcher  every  white  man  in  their  power. 

The  situation  of  the  garrison  was  very  precarious.  The  fort  was 
a  slight  work,  which  might  be  readily  set  on  fire,  and  the  number  of 
Americans  was  too  small  to  afford  the  slightest  chance  of  success  in 
open  fight  against  the  numerous  force  of  the  Shawanoes.  The  only 
hope  for  safety  was  in  keeping  them  at  a  distance  ;  but  this  was  incon- . 
sistent  ^th  the  purpose  of  meeting  them  in  council,  to  treat  for 
peace. 

Both  parties  held  separate  councils  on  the  day  previous  to  that 
appointed  for  the  treaty.  That  of  the  Indians  was  declamatory  and 
boisterous.  The  caution  with  which  they  usually  feel  their  way,  and 
the  secrecy  that  attends  all  their  measures,  seem  to  have  been  aban- 
doned. They  had  probably  decided  on  their  course,  and  deeming  their 
enemy  too  weak  to  oppose  any  serious  opposition,  were  declaiming 
upon  their  wrongs,  for  the  purpose  of  lashing  each  other  into  that 
state  of  fury  which  would  give  relish  for  the  horrid  banquet  at  hand, 
by  whetting  the  appetite  for  blood.  The  American  commissioners 
saw  with  gloomy  forebodings  these  inauspicious  movements,  and 
hesitated  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued.  To  treat  with 
savages  thus  numerically  superior,  bent  on  treachery,  and  intoxicated 
with  an  expected  triumph,  seemed  to  be  madness.  To  meet  them  in 
council,  would  be  to  place  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  ruthless  barba- 
rians, whose  system  of  warfare  justified  and  inculcated  every  species 
of  stratagem,  however  disingenuous.  To  close  the  gate  of  the  for- 
tress, and  break  up  the  negociation,  would  be  at  the  same  time  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  weakness,  which 
would  produce  immediate  hostilities.  In  either  case,  this  little  band  of 
Americans  stood  alone,  dependent  on  their  own  courage  and  sagacity 
only,  and  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  suppoit.     They  were  far  beyond 
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the  reaeh  of  communication  with  any  American  post  or  settlement. 
.Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  proposed  to  postpone  the  treaty, 
upon  some  plausible  pretence,  and  to  endeavor  to  amuse  the  Indians, 
while  the  utmost  diligence  should  be  used  in  preparing  the  fort  for  a 
siege :  and  in  this  opinion  all  concurred,  save  one ;  and  happily, 
that  one  was  a  master  spirit,  the  Promethean  fire  of  whose  genius 
seldom  failed  to  kindle  up  in  other  bosoms  the  courage  that  glowed 
in  his  own.     That  man  was  Colonel  George  Rogeks  Clarke. 

Clarke  was  a  Virginian,  of  high  spirit,  and  of  consummate  skiU  as  a 
military  leader.  A  series  of  daring  exploits,  evincing  a  brilliant 
genius  in  their  conception,  executed  with  accuracy  and  energy,  and 
terminating  in  successful  results,  had  placed  his  name  in  the  first  class 
of  our  revolutionary  heroes.  It  was  said  of  him,  by  one  who  had 
followed  him  in  battle, '  He  was  the  bravest  man  I  ever  knew  ;  his 
courage  was  governed  by  a  wisdom  that  bore  him  through  whatever 
he  undertook,  in  security  and  triumph  ;  and  one  could  only  see  after 
the  event,  that  it  partook  not  of  rashness  nor  presumption,  although 
it  bore  that  appearance.'  The  truth  was,  that  this  remarkable  man, 
to  the  gallant  spirit  that  belonged  to  him  as  a  native  of  Virginia,  added 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  enabled  him  to  read  and  control 
the  minds  ai'ound  him,  and  a  promptness  and  energy  of  purpose,  that 
no  ordinary  obstacle  could  obstruct 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  real  opinion  of  Colonel  Clarke  on 
this  occasion,  he  treated  the  idea  of  danger  with  ridicule,  and  insisted 
calmly,  cheerfully,  even  playfully,  and  in  a  way  that  disarmed  all  op- 
position from  his  colleagues,  that  the  negotiation  should  go  forward. 

An  apartment  in  the  fort  was  prepaied  as  a  council-room,  and  at 
the  appointed  hour  the  doors  were  thrown  open.  At  the  head  of  the 
table  sat  Clarke,  a  soldier-like  and  majestic  roan,  whose  complexion, 
eyes,  and  hair,  all  indicated  a  sanguine  and  mercurial  temperament. 
The  brow;  was  high  and  capacious,  the  features  were  prominent  and 
manly ;  and  the  expression,  which  was  keen,  reflective,  and  ordina- 
rily cheerful  and  agreeable,  was  now  grave,  almost  to  sternness. 

The  Indians,  being  a  military  people,  have  a  deep  respect  for  mar- 
tial virtue.  To  other  estimable  or  shining  qualities  they  turn  a  care- 
less eye,  or  pay  at  best  but  a  passing  tribute,  while  they  bow  in 
profound  veneration  before  a  successful  warrior.  The  name  of 
Clarke  was  familiar  to  them  :  several  brilliant  expeditions  into  their 
countiy  bad  spread  the  terror  of  his  arms  throughout  their  villages, 
and  carried  the  fame  of  his  exploits  to  every  council-fire  in  the 
West.  Their  high  appreciation  of  his  character  was  exemplified  in 
a  striking  as  well  as  an  amusing  manner,  on  another  occasion,  when 
a  council  was  held  with  several  tribes.  The  celebrated  Delaware 
chief,  fiuckingahelas,  on  entering  the  council-room,  without  noticing 
any  other  person,  walked  up  to  Clarke,  and  as  he  shook  hands  cor- 
dially with  him,  exclaimed,  '  It  is  a  happy  day  when  two  such  men 
as  Colonel  Clarke  and  Buckingahelas  meet  together !' 

Such  was  the  remarkable  man  who  now  presided  at  the  council 
table.  On  his  right  hand  sat  Colonel  Richard  Butler,  a  brave  ofiicer 
of  the  revolution,  who  soon  after  fell,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-ge* 
neral,  in  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Saint  Clair.  On  the  other  side 
waa  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  a  lawyer  from  New-Ecgland,  who  after- 
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ward  became  a  judge  in  the  north-westem  territory.  At  the  same 
table  sat  the  secretaries,  while  the  interpreters,  several  officers,  anc} 
a  few  soldiers,  stood  around. 

Ad  Indian  council  is  usually  one  of  the  most  imposing  spectacles 
in  savage  life.  It  is  one  of  the  few  occasions  in  which  the  warrior 
exercises  his  right  of  suffrage,  his  influence,  and  his  talents,  in  a  civil 
capacity,  and  the  meeting  \s  conducted  with  all  the  gravity,  and  all 
the  ceremonious  ostentation,  with  which  it  is  possible  to  invest  it. 
The  matter  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  all  the  details,  are  well  di- 
gested before  hand,  so  that  the  utmost  decorum  shall  prevail,  and 
the  decision  be  unanimous.  The  chiefs  and  sages — the  leaders  and 
orators  —  occupy  the  most  conspicuous  seats  :  behind  them  are  ar- 
ranged the  younger  bt*aves,  and  still  farther  in  the  rear  appear  the 
women  and  youth,  as  spectators.  All  are  equally  attentive.  A  dead 
silence  reigns  throughout  the  assemblage.  The  great  pipe,  gaudily 
adorned  with  paint  and  feathers,  is  lighted,  and  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  commencing  with  the  chief  highest  in  rank,  and  proceeding 
by  regular  gradation  to  the  inferior  order  of  braves.  If  two  or  more 
nations  be  represented,  the  pipe  is  passed  from  one  party  to  the 
other,  and  salutations  are  courteously  exchanged,  before  the  business 
of  the  council  is  opened  by  the  respective  speakers.  Whatever  jea- 
lousy or  party  spirit  may  exist  in  the  tribe,  it  is  carefully  excluded 
from  this  dignified  assemblage,  whose  orderly  conduct,  and  close  at- 
tention to  the  proper  subject  before  them,  might  be  imitated  with 
profit  by  some  of  the  most  enlightened  bodies  in  Christendom. 

It  was  an  alarming  evidence  of  the  temper  now  prevailing  among 
them,  and  of  the  brooding  storm  that  filled  their  minds,  that  no  pro- 
priety of  demeanor  marked  the  entrance  of  the  savages  into  the 
couucil-Voom.  The  usual  formalities  were  forgotten,  or  purposely 
dispensed  with,  and  an  insulting  levity  substituted  in  their  place. 
The  chiefs  and  bmves  stalked  in,  with  an  appearance  of  light  regard, 
and  seated  themselves  promiscuously  on  the  floor,  in  front  of  the 
commissioners.  An  air  of  insolence  marked  all  their  movements, 
and  showed  an  intention  to  dictate  terms,  or  to  flx  a  quarrel  upon  the 
Americans. 

A  dread  silence  rested  over  the  group :  it  was  the  silence  of  dread, 
distrust,  and  watchfulness  —  not  that  of  respect.  The  eyes  of  the  savage 
baud  gloated  upon  the  banquet  of  blood  that  seemed  already  spread 
out  before  them ;  the  pillage  of  the  fort,  and  the  bleeding  scalps  of 
the  Americans,  were  almost  within  their  grasp  ;  while  that  gallant 
little  band  saw  the  portentous  nature  of  the  crisis,  and  stood  ready 
to  sell  their  1  ives  as  dearly  as  possible. 

The  commissioners,  without  noticing  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the 
other  party,  or  appearing  to  have  discovered  their  meditated  trea- 
chery, opened  the  council  in  due  form.  They  lighted  the  peace-pipe, 
and  after  drawing  a  few  whifls,  passed  it  to  the  chiefs,  who  received 
it.  Colonel  Clarke  then  arose,  to  explain  the  purpose  for  which  the 
treaty  was  ordered.  With  an  unembarrassed  air,  with  the  tone  of 
one  accustomed  to  command,  and  the  easy  assurance  of  perfect 
security  and  self-possession,  he  stated  that  the  commissioners  had 
been  sent  to  offer  peace  to  the  Shawanoes ;  that  the  President  had 
DO  wish  to  continue  the  war ;  he  bad  no  resentment  to  gratify ;  and. 
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that  if  the  red  men  desired  peace,  they  could  have  it,  on  liberal 
terma.  '  If  such  be  the  will  of  the  Shawanoes/  he  concluded, '  let 
some  ef  their  wise  men  speak.' 

A  chief  arose,  drew  up  his  tall  person  to  its  full  height,  and  assu- 
miDg  a  haughty  attitude,  threw  his  eye  contemptuously  oyer  the 
commissioners  and  their  small  retinue,  as  if  to  measure  their  insig- 
nificance in  comparison  with  his  own  numerous  train,  and  then  stalk 
ing  up  to  the  table,  threw  upon  it  two  belts  of  wampum,  of  different 
colors  —  the  toar  and  the  peace  belt. 

'  We  come  here,'  he  exclaimed, '  to  offer  you  two  pieces  of  wam- 
pum :  they  are  of  different  colors ;  you  know  what  they  mean  :  you 
can  take  which  you  like  !*  And  turning  upon  his  heel,  he  resumed  his 
seat. 

The  chiefs  drew  themselves  up,  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
hurled  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  the  white  men.  They  had  offered  an 
insult  to  the  renowned  leader  of  the  Long  Knives,  to  which  they 
knew  it  would  be  hard  for  him  to  submit,  while  they  did  not  suppose 
he  would  dare  to  resent  it.  The  council-pipe  was  laid  aside,  and 
those  fierce  wild  men  gazed  intently  on  Clarke.  The  Americans 
saw  that  the  crisis  had  arrived  :  they  could  no  longer  doubt' that  the 
Indians  understood  the  advantage  they  possessed,  and  were  disposed 
to  use  it ;  and  a  common  sense  of  danger  caused  each  eye  to  be 
turned  on  the  leading  commissioner.  He  sat  undisturbed,  and  appa- 
rently careless,  until  the  chief  who  had  thrown  the  belts  on  the  table 
had  taken  his  seat :  then,  with  a  small  cane  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  he  reached,  as  if  playfully,  toward  the  war-belt,  entangled  the 
end  of  the  stick  iu  it,  drew  it  toward  him,  and  then  with  a  twitch 
of  the  cane,  threw  the  belt  into  the  midst  of  the  chie&.  The  effect 
was  electric.  Every  man  in  council,  of  each  party,  sprang  to  his 
feet ;  the  savages,  with  a  loud  exclamation  of  astonishment, '  Hugh  !' 
the  Americans  in  expectation  of  a  hopeless  conflict,  against  over- 
whelming numbers.     Every  hand  grasped  a  weapon. 

Clarke  alone  was  unawed.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
changed  to  a  ferocious  sternness,  and  his  eye  flashed,  but  otherwise 
he  was  unmoved.  A  bitter  smile  was  slightly  perceptible  upon  his 
compressed  lips,  as  he  gazed  upon  that  savage  band,  whose  hundred 
eyes  were  bent  fiercely  and  in  horrid  exultation  upon  him,  as  they 
stood  like  a  pack  of  wolves  at  bay,  thirsting  for  blood,  and  ready  to 
rush  upon  him,  whenever  one  bolder  than  the  rest  should  commence 
the  attack.  It  was  one  of  those  moments  of  indecision,  when  the 
slightest  weight  thrown  into  either  scale  will  make  it  preponderate ; 
a  moment  in  which  a  bold  man,  conversant  with  the  secret  springs  of 
human  action,  may  seize  upon  the  minds  of  all  around  him,  and  sway 
them  at  his  vrill.  Such  a  man  was  the  intrepid  Virginian.  He  spoke, 
and  there  was  no  man  bold  enough  to  gainsay  him  — none  that  could 
return  the  fierce  glance  of  his  eye.  Raising  his  arm,  and  waving  his 
hand  toward  the  door,  he  exclaimed :  'Dogs  !  you  may  go  r  The 
Indians  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  rushed  tumultuously  out  of 
the  council-room. 

The  decision  of  Clarke,  on  that  occasion,  saved  himself  and  his 
companions  from  massacre.  The  plan  of  the  savages  had  been  art- 
fully laid :  he  had  read  it  in  their  features  and  conduct,  as  plainly  as 
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if  it  had  been  written  upon  a  scroll  before  him.  He  met  it  in  a  man- 
ner which  was  unexpected;  the  crisis  was  brought  on  sooner  than 
was  intended;  and  upon  a  principle  similar  to  that  by  which,  when 
a  line  of  battle  is  broken,  the  dismayed  troops  fly,  before  order  can 
be  restored,  the  new  and  sudden  turn  given  to  these  proceedings  by 
the  energy  of  Clarke,  confounded  the  Indians,  and  before  the  bro- 
ken thread  of  their  scheme  of  treachery  could  be  reunited,  they 
were  panic-struck.  Thejr  had  come  prepared  to  brow-beat,  to  hum- 
ble, and  then  to  destroy :  they  looked  for  remonstrance,  and  alterca- 
tion ;  for  the  luxury  of  drawing  the  toils  gradually  around  their  vic- 
tims ;  of  beholding  their  agony  and  degradation,  Imd  of  bringing  on 
the  final  catastrophe  by  an  appointed  signal,  when  the  scheme  should 
be  ripe.  They  expected  to  see  on  our  part  great  caution,  a  skilful 
playing  off,  and  an  unwillingness  to  take  offence,  which  were  to  be 
gradually  goaded  into  alarm,  irritation,  and  submission.  The  cool 
contempt  with  which  their  first  insult  was  thrown  back  in  their  teeth 
surprised  them,  and  they  were  foiled  by  the  self-possession  of  one 
man.  They  had  no  Tecumthe  among  them,  no  mastes-spirit,  to 
change  the  plan,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  a  new  exigency ;  and  those  braves, 
who  in  many  a  battle  had  shown  themselves  to  be  men  of  true  valor, 
quailed  before  the  moral  superiority  which  assumed  the  vantage 
ground  of  a  position  they  could  not  comprehend,  and  therefore  feared 
to  assail. 

The  Indians  met  immediately  around  their  own  council-fire,  and 
engaged  in  an  animated  discussion.  Accustomed  to  a  cautious  war- 
fare, they  did  not  suppose  a  man  of  Colonel  Clarke's  known  sagacity 
would  venture  upon  a  display  of  mere  gasconade,  or  assume  any 
ground  that  he  was  not  able  to  maintain ;  and  they  therefore  attri- 
buted his  conduct  to  a  consciousness  of  strength.  They  knew  him 
to  be  a  consummate  warrior;  gave  him  the  credit  of  having  judi- 
ciously measured  his  own  power  with  that  of  his  adversary ;  and  sus- 
pected that  a  powerful  reinforcement  was  at  hand.  Perhaps  at  that 
moment,  when  intent  upon  their  own  scheme,  and  thrown  off  their 
guard  by  imagined  security,  they  had  neglected  the  ordinary  precau- 
tions that  form  a  prominent  feature  in  their  system  of  tactics :  they 
might  be  surrounded  by  a  concealed  force,  ready  to  rush  upon  them 
at  a  signal  from  the  fort.  In  their  eagerness  to  entrap  a  foe,  they 
might  have  blindly  become  entangled  in  a  snare  set  for  themselves. 
So  fully  were  they  convinced  that  such  was  the  relative  position  of 
the  two  parties,  and  so  urgent  did  they  consider  the  necessity  for  im- 
mediate conciliation,  that  they  appointed  a  delegation  to  wait  on 
Clarke,  and  express  their  willingness  to  accept  peace  on  his  own  terms* 
The  council  reassembled,  and  a  treaty  was  signed,  under  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  American  commissioners.  Such  was  the  remarkable  re- 
sult of  the  intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind  of  George  Rooerv 
Clarke. 


PERSECUTION. 

RiFS  persecutioii,  like  the  plant 
Whose  nascence  Mocha  boasted, 

Some  bitter  fruit  produced,  whose  worth 
Was  never  known,  till  hoabtsd. 
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SAINT        MAUR. 


Tnb  foliowiof  liDM  were  lug^geited  by  in  incident  narrated  in  the  Mi.  journal  of  a  Triend,  to  whom 
the  atory,  a«  here  deeeribedf  was  related,  while  the  journallet  wae  detained  by  en  acciJ<>ut  to  hie 
poet'Chaiie,  fooie  year*  lince,  npon  that  thorougbfere  of  Pariaian  ftmhion,  the  aveaur  to  the '  Boie 
de  Boulogne/  within  half  a  league  of  the  gates  of  Parie,  and  In  eight  of  the  *  Arc  de  Triompbe  do 
rEloiie.*  if  the  writer'e  nenory  tervee  him,  the  nane  of  the  aaeaMin,  a«  woU  aa  ihe  fact  of  tho 
vieUni*t  eurviviDg  the  death-blow  loog  eoough  to  have  revealed  its  object,  had  it  not  paralyzed  hie 
■tterance,  are  both  authentic* 

It  was  a  day  of  joy,  that  day  when  first 
Boulogno^s  dark  woods  lay  stretch'd  before  my  eyes. 

And  my  mind  knew  the  dreams  it  long  had  nursed 
In  secret,  would  become  realities. 

Visions  of  Pleasure,  such  as  Paris  offers 

The  lightsome  heart  that  joys  in  well*  filled  coffers, 

Became  to  Fancy's  eye  each  moment  clearer, 

As  wheels,  with  rapid  motion,  brought  me  nearer. 

These  waking  dreams  of  youth  are  pleasant  things, 

When  the  mmd  soars  aloft  on  its  own  wings ; 

The  present  and  the  past  alike  forgot, 

And  for  a  time  sunk  in  the  future  lot. 

But  axles  break  —  and  visions  fadeaway; 

Matter  wears  out,  why  should  not  mind  decay? 

In  figiilhless  wheels  I  put  too  firm  a  trust, 

And  with  them  my  dream-castles  fell  —  to  dust  I 

I  woke :  and  heard  the  rude  postillion,  wroth 
At  such  mishap,  breathe  forth  that  filthy  oath 
Which  travellers  oft  in  France  are  doomed  to  hear, 
And  which  sounds  strangely  to  a  modest  ear : 
That  oath  which  once  upon  a  time,  (I  learn 
The  anecdote  from  laughter-loving  Sterne,) 
When  stubborn  mules  refused  to  go  —  an  abbess, 
Divided  vainly  with  a  blushing  novice : 
The  word  whose  virtue  mules  declin'd  to  feel, 
Could  scarce  avail  to  mend  a  broken  wheel : 
And  Monsieur  Jean  was,  spite  of  swearing,  fain 
To  lift  his  crazy  vehicle  again. 
As  best  he  miffht;  with  the  wild  hope  to  win 
The  gates  of  Paris  ere  the  night  set  m. 

The  steeds  were  disengaged.  I  said  i 
'  Behold,  my  friend,  yon  mansion  painted  red, 
Which  peeps  out  from  behind  its  woody  screen, 
Like  a  youns  bride,  that  blushes  to  be  seen : 
Gk>  seek  its  door ;  from  its  in*dwellers  ask 
What  aid  is  needed  to  assist  thy  task.' 

The  man  of  jack*  boots,  jockey-cap,  and  whip. 
On  the  lone  house  threw  a  quick  glance  of  fear ; 

A  straiu^e  convulsion  twisted  bis  thin  lip, 
And  ms  shrugged  shoulder  mounted  to  his  ear  : 

*  That  house,  pardieu,  will  yield  no  help  to-day  i 

Its  hearth  is  cold^  its  tenants  far  away : 

Some  at  the  galhes  drag  a  eallinf  chain, 

Others  in  dungeon  dark  and  cola  remain} 

For  some,  (more  happv)  the  saw-dust  was  spread 

Within  that  box,  which  holds  the  sever'd  head, 

When  the  sharp  blade  'neath  which  poor  Louis  knelt. 

Gives  to  a  knave  the  stroke  a  kinghath  felt : 

And  even  if  some  ruffian  were  within, 

To  ope  the  portal  of  this  den  of  sin, 

Not  mine  the  band,  nor  mine  the  voice,  I  swear, 

To  press  the  latch,  or  ask  assistance  there  I' 

'  You  make  me  curious  :'  *Then,  Sir,  listen  fiirther  — 

That  house  is  stain'd  by  many  afoul  murther : 
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And  could  its  walls  of  dusky  red  but  speak, 

They  M  tell  you  blood  had  sprinkled  ihem  last  week. 

There  were  two  brothers,  born  of  the  same  mother, 

The  one  a  strong  and  handsome  lad ;  the  other, 

And  the  elder,  small,  and  pale,  and  thin, 

But  with  an  eye  that  showed  he  had  within 

A  burning  spirit,  to  its  strength  awake. 

Whose  settled  purpose  man  nor  God  could  shake. 

Such  spirits  ever  find  or  force  their  way 

Througn  this  our  world,  where  courage  bears  the  sway  ; 

Where  the  weak  bends  before  the  stronger  will, 

And  mind  o*er  matter  proves  victorious  still. 

'T  was  said  these  brotliers  came  of  lofty  birth, 

A  thineof  small  account  now  on  this  earth,* 

Since  Time  hath  proved,  over  and  o'er  again, 

That  kings  and  nobles  bteed^  like  common  men  ; 

And  that  the  blood  which  fills  their  veins  of  bluey 

Is  like  the  beggar's  —  of  the  same  red  hue. 

*  But  to  return:  nor  rich  nor  poor  were  they, 

And  yet  dependant  on  laborious  day : 

Theirs  was  that  middle  station,  oft  the  best 

For  him  who  'd  keep  a  peaceful,  virtuous  breast. 

Yet  little  virtue  was  there  in  Saint  Maur, 

Unless 't  were  courage — thai  was  running  o'er } 

Vicious  himself,  he  spared  no  pains  t'  entice 

Others  to  enter  in  the  road  to  vice ; 

And  the  first  heart  o'er  which  his  blight  had  pass'd ; 

Was  his  young  brother's  :  —  victim ^r«/  and  last. 

To  rob  a  miser,  or  defraud  his  heir, 

To  bring  to  ruin  a  confiding  fair, 

And  where  hope  bloom' d,  to  plant  the  thorn  despair, 

Such  were  St.  Maur's  secret,  sole  delight ; 

His  thought  by  day,  perchance  his  dream  by  night  j 

For  when  a  man  gives  heart  and  soul  to  schemes 

Of  guilt  like  these,  they  taint  his  very  dreams. 

Oft  m  this  mansion  would  the  brothers  meet, 

To  hatch  their  wicked  plots  of  dark  deceit ; 

For  'mong  the  desperate  and  deluded  band 

That  herded  here,  were  men  of  heart  and  hand ; 

And  St.  Maur's  plans  were  such,  he  felt  not  loth 

To  give  a  sad  employment  unto  both. 

*  One  eve  the  brothers  met,  as  wont  to  do. 
And  hand  press' d  hand,  and  smile  to  smile  replied ; 

Each  brow  was  smooth  —  unwrinkled,  to  tne  view, 
Nor  seem'd  there  aught  that  either  wished  to  hide. 
They  spoke  together  long  and  low ;  the  tone 
Of  httle  interest,  and  no  ear  had  known. 
From  the  soft  sound,  their  converse  of  that  kind 
Which  stirs  the  heart,  or  deeply  moves  the  mind. 
They  ceased  at  last :  the  younger  turn'd  him  round, 
When  lo !  his  brother  struck  him  to  the  ground  I 
Above  the  collar-bone  fell  the  sharp  dagger-stroke. 
And  though  he  lived  awhile,  the  victim  never  spoke  !* 

Such  was  the  tale  that  my  postillion  told. 
As  with  slow  pace  the  broKen  carriage  rolled 
Toward  the  wide-famous  city.  The  dark  story  wrought 
On  my  imagination,  and  its  workings  brought 
The  following  links  of  scarce  connected  thought : 
'  'T  was  but  a  single  stab  —  nor  can  we  know 
What  hidden  motive  led  to  this  sure  blow ; 
Their  bond  had  been,  community  of  crime. 
And  like  all  other  bonds,  the  hand  of  Time^ 
Or  strong  Necessity,  will  strain  and  break  it, 
However  strong  the  makers  strive  to  make  it 
Perchance  young  Abel  was  a  weaker  brother, 

Prompt  to  reveal  the  tale  of  mutual  guilt : 
And  thus  the  modern  Cain  was  forced  to  smother 

This  revelation  in  the  blood  he  spilt. 
Ferthaaoe  tha  glory  of  an  ancient  nam* 
vot.  XVI.  54 
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Would  have  been  withered  by  the  touch  of  ehaneb 

Had  not,  (to  save  what  'e  dearer  far  than  life^) 

The  noble  wearer  interposed  his  knife  \ 

And  to  preserve  that  reputation  good, 

DippM.  without  pausing,  hands  and  soul  in  blood. 

Men  are  stranffe  creatures,  and  the  human  breaat 

A  riddle,  not  o  er  easy  to  be  guessed ; 

But  yet  each  action  basi  or  ought  to  have, 

Some  parent  motive,  be  it  light  or  grsve. 

Each  passion,  feeling,  which  the  mmd  doth  move^ 

Hatred  or  friendship,  jealousy  or  love. 

The  wish  to  shine  in  war  or  m  debate, 

To  gain  a  fortune,  or  to  rule  a  state. 

The  taste  for  science,  or  for  sweet  romance, 

These  are  the  strinffs  which  make  the  puppets  dance ; 

Pulled  by  strange  Demon,  hid  behind  a  cloud. 

Who  at  each  motion  lauaiis,  and  laughs  aloud. 

The  wire  that  moved  St.  Maur  perhaps  was  hate  \ 

The  hand  that  pulled  it  was  the  hand  of  Fatb.* 


I  SAW  the  criminal  stand  forth  at  trial ; 
He  offered  no  excuse,  made  no  denial : 
He  heard  the  witnesses—  the  judges  speak 
The  law's  dread  sentence,  witn  unchanging  cheek ; 
To  question  of  the  past,  deigned  no  reply ; 
His  crime,  its  cauee,  are  wrapped  in  mystery. 
I  saw  him  on  the  scaffold ;  looking  down 
As  coldly  on  the  blade  that  near  him  shone, 
As  if  it  did  not  shine  for  him  that  day : 
And  when  the  priest  besought  him  still  to  pray, 
To  fix  his  last  thonghts  on  eternity, 

He  said :  ' Old  man,  I  cannot  dream  like  thee!'  i.  k.  a. 

jr«v-r«ri,  Oeitftcr,  ]840l 


HOW  MUCH  MAY  HANG  UPON  A  HAT. 


A  niBTCH;  BV  A.  C   AHflWOBTO. 


The  present  may  be  termed  the  '  Singular  Age ;'  one  wherein 
mighty  events  flow  from  the  smallest  causes,  and  myriad  destinies 
turn  upon  a  point.  If  it  be  half  impossible  to  fancy  that  the  laws  which 
rule  the  system  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  founded  on  principles 
traced  in  the  fall  of  an  apple,  few  I  imagine  can  conceive  how  the 
earthly  fate  of  a  '  young  gentleman  about  town'  was  made  to  hang 
Bpon  a  hat. 

The  hat  was  a  silk  hat,  yet  a  good  hat,  and  of  an  exquisite 
shape.  You  would  sport  such  in  Broadway  or  in  Bond-street,  but 
110^  at  a  pic-nic,  nor  on  a  trouting  excursion.  1  know  not  if  the 
hat  were  purchased  of  Gury,  or  Grossman,  or  our  inimitable  Gossip ; 
but  this  I  know,  it  adorned  a  croton  full  as  much  as  Prince  Al- 
bert did,  with  his  brave  '  Drive  on  V  after  the  attempt  of  the  Oxford 
pot-boy. 

New-Orleans,  among  other  things,  is  celebrated  for  the  elegance 
and  ease  of  its  society ;  and  our  young  gentleman  being  fond  of  life, 
and  moreover  having  some  *  deposites*  still  unrerooved,  mingled  much 
in  the  gay  world  around  him.  With  considerable  stamina  of  mind, 
he  affected  dandyism  a  little,  and  was  well  received  wherever  he 
went :  among  the  men  an  oracle— with  the  ladies  a  delight.    He 
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dressed  in  the  perfection  of  style.  His  coat  was  cut  d  la  Stodkam,  and 
you  would  think  bira  bom  with  boots  on,  they  fitted  his  feet  so  closely. 
He  breathed  the  flute  as  those  only  breathe  it  who  possess  high  feeling ; 
talked  French,  (but  that 's  expected  here ;)  quoted  Tom  Moore's  new 
songs ;  knew  the  language  of  flowers ;  pitied  poor  Keats,  and  cursed 
his  critics,  and  was  aufait  in  Kant's  philosophy.  In  any  other  city  than 
this,  I  would  speak  of  his  dancing.  Here,  of  course,  he  waltzed, 
gallopaded,  and  mazurka'd,  to  the  point  of  perfection.  The  'cachucha' 
bad  n't  then  been  introduced  into  American  salons.  You  could  name 
no  novel  which  our  young  gentleman  had  not  read.  He  even  con- 
fessed to  '  Falkland,  and*  the  'Rou^,'  though  in  principle  no  Leslie. 
His  taste  in  music  was  entirely  delicate,  and  he  was  at  the  opera  three 
nights  in  the  week.  Could  such  a  young  man  remain  unnoticed  ] 
By  no  means  1  Whatever  he  did,  was  termed  '  magnificent,'  and 
wherever  he  went,  he  was  pronounced  '  superb.'  Half  of  the  g^rls 
in  town  thought  of  his  renoum^e,  and  many  "a  married  woman,  as 
he  passed  the  balcon  where  she  stood,  looked  less  fondly  on  her 
children  —  'pledges  of  love,'  I  think  they  call  them.  Our  young 
gentleman  was  thereby  vain  :  vain  people  possess  hauteur;  and 
Stepton  Camie  ('t  is  time  he  had  a  name,)  soon  disdained  to  notice 
any  gentleman  beyond  a  glance,  or  greet  a  lady  with  more  than  the 
shadow  of  an  aristocratic  smile. 

One  lovely  morning  in  autumn  saw  him  at  the  Cathedral.  As  usual 
at  High  Mass,  it  was  graced  by  entrancing  Creoles,  of  all  ages ;  from 
the  innocent  child,  with  sunlight  imprisoned  in  its  curling  hair,  to  the 
budding  maiden,  with  heaven  in  her  heart,  and  the  mother,  mellow 
and  dignified,  in  the  ripeness  of  life's  September.  It  was  a  sight 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  a  northern  stranger,  though  neglected  often 
by  our  young  men,  who  may  witness  it  whenever  they  like.  The 
solemn  chant  of  the  priests,  the  clouds  of  heavy  incense,  and  the 
rich  tones  of  the  organ,  added  to  that  interest  so  pleasantly  excited 
by  religious  service,  were  resistless  in  their  influence ;  and  the  heart, 
oven  if  not  bound  by  thoughts  of  heaven,  was  in  danger  of  sweet 
captivity  by  the  thralls  of  earth.  But  Cami^  went  only  to  be  ad- 
mired. It  was  a  passion  with  him  to  mark  how  many  girls  lost  their 
places  in  the  prayer-book,  or  forgot  some  form  of  service,  as  he 
passed  along  the  sombre  aisles.  His  heart  throbbed  with  satisfac- 
tion, as  he  caught  from  under  a  veil  the  glance  of  some  full  and  fur- 
tive eye,  while  the  taper  fingers  of  its  owner  trembled  among  the 
beads  of  her  costly  rosary.  It  was  no  longer  his  destiny,  however,  to 
roam  unscathed.  That '  insatiate  archer,' Cupid,  (not  Death,)  was 
about  piercing  the  flimsy  net-work  armor  woven  by  a  false  philoso- 
phy, and  gilded  with  a  falser  pride.  There  is  a  retribution  in  love,  as 
in  crime ;  and  he  who  had  wandered  over  the  world,  bruising  hearts 
and  starting  tears,  was  soon  to  experience  some  of  the  pangs  he  had 
both  caused  and  scorned. 

In  the  farthest  comer  of  the  cathedral,  near  the  eastern  door,  and 
directly  confronting  an  exquisite  head  of  the  Saviour,  kneeled  a 
most  fairy  creature.  She  was  robed  in  demi-deuil,  but  in  the  extreme 
of  fashion,  while  her  bending  and  slender  form,  and  her  hair  of  lux- 
uriant black,  showed  her  a  Crdole.  She  was  so  closely  veiled,  that  a 
finely-marked  profile  could  alone  be  seen ;  but  that  was  beautiful: 
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while  her  round,  white  fingers,  mated  in  prayer,  spoke  as  plainly  as 
words,  of  aristocratic  blood.  Altogether,  she  was  one  with  whom 
such  clusters  of  outward  charms  rarely  dwell ;  and  Mr.  Stepton 
Oaroi^  glanced,  then  gazed  at  her,  and  finally  gasped  1  It  was  an  era 
in  his  life  ;  and  as  his  fopling  friend  Mr.  James  Augustus  very  pret- 
tily remarked, '  he  believed  that  fellow-li,  Step-ton,  was  iL-struck.' 

Cami^  strove  to  gain  the  beauty's  eye,  but  she  seemed  not  to  know 
that  others  beside  herself  were  in  the  church.  Her  gaze  was  bent, 
now  on  the  Virgin,  now  on  her  book ;  and  after  wishing  himself  some- 
times a  prayer-missal,  then  a  rosary,  and  finally  a  priest,  (only  for  a 
moment,)  Mr.  Stepton  Cami^  bounced  out. of  the  cathedral  in  a  very 
ungentlemanly  rage,  and  bounced  into  the  Place  d'Armes. 

The  '  Louisiana  Legion,'  than  which  no  finer  corps  exists  in  Ame- 
rica, was  under  review.  It  was  the  eighth  of  November,  and  a  day 
born  of  brightness.  The  muskets  and  lances  of  soldiery  gleamed, 
and  officer's  swords  flashed  in  the  sun;  artillery  was  being  fired, 
park  after  park  ;  horses  were  prancing,  gaily  caparisoned,  while  Al- 
bert Stein's  fountain  in  the  centre  was  trying  to  play  its  jets  d'eaa 
gallantly  into  the  air.  The  Place  was  full  of  garishly-dressed  peo- 
ple, all  ranged  under  that  celebrated  general,  'General  Delight.'  Un- 
der the  influence  of  these  changing  views,  the  kaleidoscope  of  his 
mind  presented  at  last  a  calm  tableau  ;  and  while  musing  a  moment 
under  the  fading  leaves  of  the  elm-trees,  Cami^'s  feelings  of  admi- 
ration returned.  Penitent-like,  he  sauntered  back  into  the  church  ; 
but  repentance,  as  often  happens,  came  quite  too  late.  The  lady 
was  gone.  Vacancy  reigned  where  kneeled  that  luxuriant  beauty, 
though  many  a  contrite  devotee  prayed  in  the  vicinity.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  touch  of  her  purple  cassock  had  sanctified  the  marble. 

Caraie  noted  not  the  many  eyes  which  followed  his  wayward 
movements,  nor  cared  for  the  homage  rising  from  many  a  female 
heart.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  dependent  on  another, 
and  in  his  own  person  proved  how  '  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth' 
is  the  bite  of  the  demon  Passion.     Sallying  out,  heedless  of  a  fine 

Eassage  from  '  II  Puritani'  now  breathing  from  the  organ,  he  stole  to 
is  chambers.  Not  exactly  in  a  mood  for  mathematics,  he  took  up 
Moore;  but  the  mellow  rhapsodies  once  so  quoted,  now  seemed  more 
vapid  and  heartless  than  ever.  When  he  read  them  formerly,  he 
knew  too  little  of  love ;  now  he  knew  too  much.  In  this  way,  1  fear, 
'  my  friend'  Moore  loses  many  admirera.  I  need  not  pursue  the  de- 
scription of  Cami^'s  symptoms :  the  reader  will  remember  seeing 
them  in  a  hundred  novels.  One  young  gentleman  went  sooflen  to  the 
cathedral,  however,  that  people  thought  him  a  Catholic  in  very  truth; 
and  somebody  wrote  to  his  sister  at  the  north  of  this  change  in  his 
creed ;  at  which,  of  course,  she  was  much  shocked,  while  his  good 
old  Puritan  father  threatened  to  disinherit  him  for  the  crime.  But 
with  all  his  devotion,  mock  or  real,  Cami^  failed  to  meet  again  the 
angel  whose  roseate  wings  had  fanned  his  heart  to  flame. 


At  a  party  in  Carondelet-street,  that  fashionable  quartier  of  New- 
Orleans,  given  by  a  wealthy  merchant,  every  body  of  any  pretension 
to  ton  was  found  ;  and  Stepton  Carni^  of  course.  Pen  may  not  fully 
portray  the  elegance  of  the  rooms,  the  costly  and  antique  paintings. 
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the  rare  fruits  and  rich  vases,  the  blooming  women  in  the  musical  sa- 
loon, or  the  crowd  in  the  crush-room ;  how  Miss  Nose  beak  was  forced 
into  a  coiTier,  whence  she  could  not  escape  to  annoy  the  gay  world 
with  her  cancan,  or  how  her  <  talented  orother'  leaned  in  niusing 
mood  against  the  marble  Napoleon,  and  was  the  admired  of  all. 
Enough  is  it  to  say,  that  the  reunion  was  worthy  the  wealth  of  the 
host,  and  quite  the  pleasantest  we  had  during  the  winter  of  183  -. 

Cami^  had  affected  society  more  than  ever,  after  his  adventure 
at  the  cathedral,  hoping  in  some  fashionable  resort  to  meet  his  '  mys- 
terieuse  :'  but  she  seemed  to  have  no  being  save  in  his  agitated  heart. 
As  he  entered  the  broad  door  of  the  principal  hall,  on  the  night  re- 
ferred to,  this  thought  with  him  was  forcible  :  '  I  shall  find  her  here. 
If  in  the  city,  she  cannot  avoid  a  soiree  so  pleasant  and  r^cherch^e.' 
Mr.  Cami^  was  in  error.  She  was  in  the  city,  and  was  not  at  — 's 
party. 

After  elbowing  his  way  from  one  room  to  another,  taking  a  blanc- 
mange here,  a  cream  there,  and  sipping  a  glass  of  tokay  with  Mr. 
James  Augustus,  Cami^  found  himself  hat  in  hand,  ready  to  de- 
part He  lefl  without  regret  those  *  halls  of  dazzling  light,'  as  well 
as  that  brilliant  waltz, '  Les  Bienveillantes,'  which  the  orchestra  were 
then  playing :  the  gentle  lurer  was  not  there,  to  flash  back  the  lustres 
of  the  one,  nor  float  amid  the  mazes  of  the  other.  He  wended  his 
way  homeward  alone.  It  was  cool.  The  stars  shone  like  diamonds 
on  the  blue  robe  of  the  midnight,  but  he  heeded  them  not.  The  eyes 
of  his  heart  were  on  a  more  gorgeous  planet,  as  it  glittered  through 
the  rosy  atmosphere  of  his  dreaming  fancy. 

Next  morning  Oami^  '  toiletted'  as  usual,  save  that  he  was  more 
elaborate  and  precise.  His  valet  shaved  him  '  two  days  below  the 
skin  ;'  his  hair  was  loosely  curled ;  the  slight  odor  of  Mouselle  was 
around  him,  and  his  small  hands  were  particularly  blanched  with 
Jarine  de  noisettes.  Some  prescience  must  have  told  him  that  this  day 
was  to  be  marked  in  his  calendar.  His  toilet  closed,  he  lifted  daintily 
his  hat,  and  drawing  on  his  cream-tinted  gloves,  stepped  out. 

That  night  they  were  to  give  '  La  Gazza  Ladra,'  *  La  Pie  Voleuse,' 
at  the  French  theatre,  and  Cami^  sauntered  down  Royal  into  Orleans- 
street,  to  get  his  ticket  at  the  box-ofiice.  Colin  was  very  polite  and 
very  agreeable,  and  detained  him  pleasantly  in  conversation  for  a 

*  little  time.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  felt,  while  returning 
home,  a  severe  pain  in  the  head.  The  reader  may  suppose  it  natural, 
after  a  man  had  been  to  a  reunion.  With  most  people,  yes  — but  not 
with  Cami^,  who  in  the  matter  of  drinking  was  delicate  as  a  lady. 
The  pain,  therefore,  alarmed  him ;  and  taking  off  his  hat,  he  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time  a  miniature  likeness  of  Louis  Phillippe  in 
the  crown.     Here  then,  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  head.     He  had 

*  picked  up  some  Frenchman's  hat,  the  evening  before,  instead  of  his 
ewn,  and  now  found  it  too  small  for  him.  When  he  got  home,  Gorom, 
his  valet,  went  to  the  hatter's  for  another,  and  the  '  chapeau  vol^ '  was 
laid  on  the  shelf.* 

This  little  circumstance  was  nearly  forgotten,  when  Cami^  one 
morning  encountered  the  following  amiable  notice  in  one  of  the 
French  papers : 

* 

'The  individual  who,  tt  the  late  party,  abstracted  a  hat  with  a  Ukeneaa  of  Loni*^ 
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Pbillippe  in  the  crowa,  it  informed  that  if  he  do  not  tranemit  it  to  No.  — ,  before  twdve 
o'clocii,  M.  this  day,  his  name  will  be  exposed,  and  he  branded  as  '  no  gentleman,'  at 
^« Exchange.  .  l.  MoxaiXKini.' 

Mr.'SteptoQ  Cami^  became  somethiag  like  a  roaring  lion,  on  pe- 
rusing this  paragraph.  Inadvertently  he  had  shown  the  *  crown-kin^ 
to  some  of  his  '  dear  five  hundred  friends,'  one  of  them  an  envious 
man,  and  a  great  tattler.  He  little  doubted  his  agency  in  communi- 
cating his  name,  but  chose  first,  for  punishment,  the  signer  of  the 
offensive  paragraph.  There  is  only  one  way  of  arranging  these  little 
matters  in  New-Orleans ;  and  Cami^,  not  liking  the  proposed  con- 
junction  in  reference  to  his  name,  took  steps  for  throwing  in  an  inter- 
jectum. 

'  Gorom,  this  way !'  said  Stepton. 

Grorom  came  noiselessly,  as  a  gentleman  's  valet  should. 

'  How  are  ray  pistols  ]' 

'  Perfect,  Sir ;  and  entirely  ready  in  the  rose-wood  case.' 

'  And  the  swords  V 

'  Libeau  pointed  them  anew,  last  week.' 

*  Bring  the  pistols,  Gorora,  and  mind,  do  n't  jar  the  triggers.' 

The  pistols  came.  Cami^  looked  at  them,  half  with  the  eye  of 
affection,  half  with  the  glance  of  a  connoisseur. 

Just  at  this  moment  Mr.  James  Augustus  came  into  the  room, 
highly  perfumed,  and  with  the  airy  step  of  a  dancing- master. 

'  I  've  seen  a  pretty  *  Notice'  this  morning,  said  he,  '  and  I  see 
pistols  :  put  that  and  that  together  !  £nough  said  :  when  Jo  you 
fight  V 

'  In  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  I  hope,'  said  Cami^  :  *  when  are 
you  at  leisure  V 

*As  soon  as  I  finish  my  call  on  Miss  Blossom  :  she  goes  to  Ha- 
vana to-morrow,  and  I  tnust  see  her  to-day  ;  she  's  rich ;'  and  away 
skipped  Mr.  James  Augustus. 


Exactly  at  a  quarter  to  noon  that  day,  Mr.  Cami^  entered  the  Ex- 
change. A  large  crowd  had  gathered,  for  nothing  love  people  more, 
than  tfi  see  misery  or  disgrace  visited  upon  their  fellows.  He  soon 
discovered  among  a  coterie  of  Frenchmen,  an  irrascible-looking,  mid- 
dle-aged gentleman,  pouring  forth  a  small  Niagara  of  half-chewed 
languages,  and  now  and  then  gesturing  violently  with  a  hat.  This 
then  was  the  Mons. '  Le  Motrienne,'  for  "Cami^  knew  his  own  hat  at 
a  glance.  And  well  he  might,  since  so  much  was  afterward  to  hang 
upon  it  By  the  by,  reader,  doubtless  you  have  noticed  how  every 
man's  head  gives  a  *  form  and  pressure'  of  peculiar  stamp  to  his  own 
chapeau.  Is  there  one  of  you  could  fail  to  tell  his  father's  hat  amid 
a  crowd  of  pilgrims  at  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  1 

When  the  clock  of  the  Exchange  sounded  noon,  and  the  noise  in 
the  rotunda  had  a  little  ceased,  Cami^  walked  quietly  up  to  the  volu- 
ble '  Le  Motrienne,'  and  addressed  him  as  follows,  in  a  soft  tone  : 

'  Je  me  suis  apergu  ce  matin,  Mons.,  d'un  article  dans  une  dea 
gazettes,  que  vous  avez  perdu  un  chapeau  favorit' 

*  Otti ;  c'est  ^a  Mons.,'  was  the  supercilious  reply. 
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'  Est  ce  quo  celui-ci  est  le  votre  V  demanded  Cami^,  showing  him 
Louis  Philippe  in  the  crown  of  the  one  he  held  in  his  hand. 

'  Sans  doute,  Monsieur ;  il  m'appartient/ 

'Eh  bien  V  said  Cami^, ' ayez-la  bout^ de  reprendre  votre  chapeau, 
et  a  mdme  temps  de  recevoir  cette  insulte ;'  flinging,  as  he  finished, 
his  glove  in  the  Frenchman's  face. 

The  countenance  of  the  latter  reddened  at  this  unexpected  turn 
of  the  affair,  and  then,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  red  spot  in  either 
cheek,  became  excessively  pale.  He  said  nothing,  however ;  and 
for  once  a  Frenchman  controlled  his  temper.  The  crowd  soon  dis- 
persed, each  of  the  actors  in  the  late  scene  having  his  partisans. 
Cami6  received  a  cartel  in  an  hour  afterward,  and  named  the  Bayou 
Road,  with  pistols,  at  eight  paces,  at  seven  o'clock  next  morning,  as 
the  place  and  time  where  Monsieur  could  amuse  himself  for  a  few 
minutes. 

It  was  a  chilly  morning.  Heavy  clouds  lingered  in  the  sluggish 
air,  and  a  drizzling  rain,  which  had  been  falling  all  night,  rendered 
that  Hoboken  of  New-Orleans,  the  Bayou  Road,  not  the  most  inte- 
resting spot  in  the  world.  Fogs  also  hung  low  over  the  neighboring 
marshes,  and  with  the  rain-drops  which  still  trembled  upon  the  tree- 
boughs,  in  morning's  uncertain  light,  seemed  ready  to  furnish  both 
tears  and  a  mantle  for  him  who  might  fall  at  that  lonely  hour. 

At  twenty  minutes  to  seven  o'clock,  Mr.  Cami^  arrived,  in  his  plain 
carriage.  Mr.  James  Augustus,  and  an  eagle-eyed  surgeon,  were 
with  him.  Le  Motrienne,  with  his  friends,  were  already  on  the 
ground,  the  former  looking  rather  blue ;  but  the  lead-colored  weather 
had  caused  that,  since  Le  Motrienne  was  a  brave  man  on  the  true 
'  field  of  honor ;'  having  fought  under  Napoleon,  and  worn  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion.  The  usual  arrangements  were  made  quietly,  and  the 
parties  took  their  places  just  as  the  repeaters  of  the  surgeons  struck 
seven.  The  privilege  of  word  had  been  won  by  the  second  of  Le  Mo- 
trienne, who  in  a  distinct  tone  pronounced  the  eventful 

'Etea  yous  prftts:  Fen  I  Un  — deux — troiaT 

At  the  word  '  deux,'  Cami^  fired.  When  the  smoke  from  his  pistol 
cleared  away,  he  saw  Le  Motrienne,  in  a  leaning  position,  in  the  arms 
of  his  friend ;  while  the  surgeon  was  busy  cutting  away  the  ragged 
portions  of  his  coat-sleeve.  -It  turned  out,  that  his  ball  had  shattered 
the  right  elbow  of  his  opponent,  passing  up  the  arm,  and  lodging  in 
the  aHer  part  of  the  shoulder.  He  immediately  approached  Le 
Motrienne,  who  had  fainted,  and  directed  his  own  surgeon  to  assist,  if 
required.  This  politeness  was  graciously  accepted,  and  a  few  minutes 
only  elapsed,  before  a  circulation  of  blood  was  effected,  and  the  arm 
of  the  wounded  man  sufficiently1)andaged  to  allow  his  return  to  the 
city. 

The  seconds,  after  consultation,  pronounced  the  affair  honorably 
closed ;  pistols  and  practitioners  were  snugly  packed  in  their  respective 
carriages ;  and  the  whole  party  returned  about  nine  o'clock.  It  may 
be  well  to  mention,  in  passing,  that  Le  Motrienne's  pistol  was  found 
dbdiargedy  about  seven  paces  to  the  rear  of  his  position.    Whether 
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fired  by  the  impulse  g^ven  his  arm  when  the  ball  struck  it,  or  at  what 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  cannot  of  course  be  known.  Le  Motrienne 
does  not  remember  pulling  trigger,  but  asserts  that  when  he  was  hit, 
his  aim  upon  Mr.  Cami^  was  '  certain^  et  parfaitement  delicietlx.* 

The  day  following,  Cami^  called  to  inquire  after  Le  Motrienne*B 
health.  He  was  not  admitted,  though  the  servant  compromised  his 
master,  by  carrying  him  Cami^*s  card  before  he  made  answer.  The 
message  finally  returned,  was,  that  as  the  '  patient  was  in  much  pain, 
the  physician's  orders  were  positive  against  the  reception  of  visitors.' 
Stepton  did  not  feel  sure  that  this  refusal  to  see  him  was  thus  ration- 
ally founded,  though  probability  was  in  its  favor  ;  for  Le  Motrienne 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  very  rich,  very  haughty,  and  suffici- 
ently aristocratic.  Compromising  with  his  own  pride,  which  forbade 
his  second  visit,  Cami^  sent  Gorom  each  morning,  with  his  *  card  and 
inquiries.'  Whether  Le  Motrienne  was  touched  by  this  generous 
conduct  in  a  foe,  or  the  surgeon  had  given  him  an  inkling  of  Stepton's 
family  and  character,  certain  it  is,  that  on  the  seventh  morning  after 
the  duel,  Stepton  Cami^  received  a  note.  At  first  he  flung  it  aside 
carelessly  upon  his  dressing-table ;  for  to  him  a  billet-doux  was  a  fre- 
quent matter,  and  he  cared  therefore  little  for  poulets,  so  long  as  the 
divine  object  of  his  search  was  unfound.  A  second  thought,  how- 
ever, induced  him  to  take  it  up,  when  he  saw  that  the  seal,  the  super- 
scription, and  even  the  odour  of  the  note,  were  unfamiliar.  He 
opened  it.  It  was  in  French,  and  delicately  penned,  as  well  as  pret- 
tily conceived.  It  contained  an  invitation  from  Le  Motrienne  to  call 
at  his  earliest  leisure. 

Cami^  jumped  into  his  carriage,  and  was  soon  at  the  door.  The 
house  was  one  of  those  old  Spanish  edifices,  once  so  common  in  New- 
Orleans,  but  few  of  which  have  resisted  modem  innovation.  Stepton's 
ring  at  the  door  was  immediately  responded  to  by  a  pretty  quatroon 
servant,  and  he  was  ushered  up  a  broad  flight  of  low  mahogany  stairs 
into  a  spacious  salon.  A  heavy  but  antique  chandelier  hung  from 
the  fretted  ceiling ;  the  walls  were  lined  with  paintings  from  the  old 
masters,  with  the  exception  of  either  end  of  the  hall,  which  was  mir- 
rored, richly.  Through  four  high,  wide  windows  in  front,  the  light 
came  in,  in  a  flood  ;  tempered  judiciously,  however,  with  heavy  curtains 
of  fawn  and  crimson  damask.  The  massive  chairs  and  luxurious 
ottomans  were  in  fine  keeping,  while  statues  in  classic  groups,  and 
mantel -ornaments  of  ormolu^  discovered  that  infinite  taste  which  an 
ample  fortune  can  alone  display.  A  Baden  piano  was  standing  open, 
with  a  sheet  of  the  last  music  upon  the  supporter ;  and  in  a  rose- wood 
rack  at  the  end,  were  operas,  sonatas,  and  other  diflicult  compositions. 

Cami^  had  hardly  glanced  at  all  this,  much  less  had  time  to  study 
an  old  Murillo,  which  hung  near  him,  when  the  door  of  a  semi-circu' 
lar  boudoir  was  thrown  open,  and  a  lady,  attended  by  a  female  slave, 
entered  the  room.  Since  her  birth,  the  autumn  tints  could  hardly 
have  succeeded  summer's  lustre  more  than  eighteen  times.  She  was 
tall  and  princess-like,  with  a  brow  whereon  nobility  sat  enthroned, 
and  a  face  that  would  have  crazed  Apelles.  She  was  beauty's  beaU' 
ideal.  The  warm  lustre  of  the  south  Was  on  her  cheek,  and  the  rose- 
leaf  lived  upon  her  lips.  Add  to  this,  that  her  eyes  were  dark  and 
dreamy ;  with  long  lashes  upon  the  lily  lids,  which  rose  and  fell  like 
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willows  lifting  to  tbe  wind,  and  you  bare  a  slight  idea  of  M^lonie 
Malorie.     Stepton  started  :  it  was  his  goddess  of  the  Cathedral ! 

'I  am  glad  you  are  come  so  soon/  said  she,  in  a  voice  whose  tone 
was  like  the  sunrise  melody  of  Memnon :  '  my  uncle  has  been 
anxious  to  see  you/ 

Cami6  bowed,  but  said  nothing  articulate.  He  could  as  soon  have 
lifted  the  world,  without  a  fulcrum  for  his  lever. 

'  Amina  will  show  you  to  my  uncle's  room,'  said  the  same  deli- 
cious voice.  Cami6  followed  the  servant  mechanically,  like  a  man 
walking  in  sleep. 

'  How  I  like  his  sensitiveness,'  said  M^lonie  to  herself,  after  Stepton 
left  the  saloon :  '  he  evidently  feels  chagrined  at  the  unhappy  result 
of  that  foolish  duel :  poor  fellow !  when  he  saw  me,  doubtless  he 
thought  how  near  he  was  depriving  me  of  my  8fole,  dear  protector. 
Ah,  no  wonder  he  knew  not  what  to  say.' 

It  is  often  said  that  women  are  coquettish,  and  vain.  I  was  told 
so  yesterday,  by  Bob  Trifle,  who  had  just  been  refused  by  a  girl 
whom  he  addressed  for  her  money :  yet  my  impression  is  totally  dif- 
ferent. Women  are  not,  in  truth,  conscious  of  half  the  conquests 
they  make ;  conquests  attended  by  impressions  that  last  through  life. 
Many  a  female  goes  through  the  world  laughing,  and  sans  souci,  nor 
knows  of  the  captives  who  daily  prostrate  themselves  before  the  jug- 
gernaut of  her  charms. 

The  idea  that  she  had  aught  to  do  with  Cami^'s  abstraction,  never 
entered  M^lonie's  mind.  Educated  at  the  convent  in  Paroisse  St. 
Jacques,  about  ninety  miles  above  the  city,  she  had  seen  little  of  the 
world,  and  knew  by  books  only  some  of  the  prominences  of  human 
character.  She  loved  Le  Motrienne»  who  was  her  uncle  on  the  mo- 
ther's side,  and  was  fond  of  her  gray-hound  P^trie.  She  was  happy 
when  reading  to  the  one,  or  playing  tenderly  with  the  other.  This 
was  all  she  had  felt  of  love,  *la  grande  passion  de  la  vie,'  Her  days 
had  thus  far  flowed  onward  like  a  stream  through  the  trailing  grass ; 
silently,  and  without  a  ripple. 

After  passing  through  a  shaded  corridor,  into  which  many  doors 
opened  on  either  hand,  Amina  showed  him  the  entrance  to  a  library. 
Le  Motrienne  was  the  first  object  discovered.  He  was  seated  in  a 
*  falling-chi^ir,'  luxuriously  stuffed,  and  richly  covered  with  green 
velvet.  His  arm  was  in  a  sling,  and  he  was  reclining  on  his  left  side, 
owing  to  the  wound,  still  painful,  in  his  right  shoulder.  His  fairly 
chiselled  features  were  pale,  though  a  slight  glow  overspread  them 
in  a  moment  after  Cami^  entered. 

'  You  will  excuse  my  rising,'  said  Le  Motrienne,  with  that '  poli- 
tesse'  which  a  Frenchman  never  forgets.  '  The  physician,  who  has 
just  gone,  tells  me  I  am  well  seated  on  my  throne,  and  need  not  abdi- 
cate just  now.  Pray  you  take  the  purple  ottoman.  I  am  happy  to 
see  you.' 

Stepton  inclined,  at  these  pleasant  words ;  pressed  the  invalid's 
thin  and  wasted  hand ;  hoped  he  was  out  of  danger,  and  had  con- 
fidence in  his  surgeon ;  told  him  the  cancan  and  on  dits  of  the  day ; 
and  talked  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  politics  of  Europe. 

'  As  to  Louis  Philippe/  said  Le  Motrienne, '  I  have  done  with 
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him  ;  but  he  ought  to  stand  high  in  your  estinaation,  since  you  gave  a 
ball  on  bis  account.' 

Stepton  smiled  not  at  this  remark :  since  seeing  the  niece,  he  re- 
gretted having  shot  the  uncle. 

*  Nothing,  much,*  as  the  saying  is,  passed  at  the  interview.  No 
important  designs  were  unfolded  ;  no  thrilling  propositions  evolved. 
Le  Motrienne  had  sent  for  Cami^,  solely  to  assure  him  he  had  acted 
as  an  insulted  roan  should,  and  that  he  himself  had  suffered  as  his 
hrusquerie  deserved.  He  begged  Stepton  to  number  him  on  his 
'  list  of  friends/  and  pressed  him  to  visit  his  house  on  an  intimate 
footing,  w^henever  leisure  permitted. 

Cami^  saw  no  person  save  the  female  slave,  as  he  went  out  of 
this  temple  of  hope.  His  brain  was  in  a  whirl  of  joy,  and  his  heart 
in  a  whirl  of  passion.  He  was  driven  to  his  lodgings,  and  came  out 
of  the  carriage  a  changed  man.  No  longer  the  fopling,  and  the  para- 
site of  fashion,  his  spirit  was  sterner,  and  his  thoughts  more  manly. 
He  had  now  a- destiny  to  work  out ;  an  object  to  accomplish ;  an  aim 
to  reach.  He  buckled  on  his  sandal  shoon,  and  took  the  pilgrim-staff 
of  high  enterprise,  determined  to  win  the  maiden  who  shood  in  his 
eyes  like  an  illuminated  figure  of  Hope,  beckoning  him  from  the 
gloom  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  Yet  with  all  his  sternness,  he 
was  sometimes  a  dreamer  in  utmost  wildness,  seeing  naught  amid  his 
golden  phantasies  but  M^lonie's  form,  bright  and  radiant  as  a  magi- 
cian's star. 

It  were  perhaps  needless  to  note  that  loom  of  Time,  wherein  two 
young  and  trusting  spirits  wove  in  one  bright  web  their  coming  fates. 
•*rhe  South,'  fair  land  !  is  as  rapid  in  har\'est,  as  luxuriant  in  ver- 
dure ;  and  it-  was  scarcely  two  months,  ere  one  might  see,  on  the  Me- 
tairie  Road,  an  open  chocolate-stained  landau,  drawn  by  *deep 
blacks,'  and  containing  none  other  than  Lo  Motiienne,  M^lonie,  and 
Mr.  Stepton  Gami^.  1  do  not  imagine  that  Mr.  James  Augustus  ever 
was  of  the  party.  At  least,  1  never  saw  him :  he  was  not  of  the 
clique. 

When  the  orange  trees  of  Louisiana  presented  their  blossoms,  the 
first  bloom  of  the  season  was  placed  by  Cami^  amid  M^lonie's  cloud- 
ing hair.     He  was  her  betrothed. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  dined  with  Stepton  Camid,  cnfamille.  A  bride 
was  opposite  to  him  at  table,  beautiful  and  blushing.  I  knew  not 
her  thoughts ;  but  it  was  with  an  admissible  pride,  when  the  cloth 
was  removed,  that  Cami^  pointed  to  her,  in  solution  of  the  problem 

*  How   MUCH    MAY    HANG   UPON    A    HaT  !' 


WOHEK:    A     PROMISE. 

The  men,  I  know,  have  many  faults, 
Yet  women  have  but  two ; 

There 's  nothing  right  they  ever  say, 
And  all  is  wrone  they  do : 

And  lest  you  think  the  other  way, 
I  'U  ere  long  prove  it  true. 
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THE       VILLAGE       BLACKSMITII 


■V    H«    W.    LOKGrCLLOW. 


Unobb  a  spreading  chestnut  tree 

The  village  smithy  stands ; 
The  smith,  a  mishty  roan  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands ; 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

II. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long ; 

His  fiice  is  like  the  tan ; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat ; 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can. 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

III. 

Week  out,  week  in,  from  morn  till  night, 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow ; 

Ton  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge, 
With  measured  beat  and  slow. 

Like  a  sexton  linging  the  old  kirk  chimes 
When  the  evenmg  sun  is  low. 

ir. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door ; 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar. 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chafl'from  a  threshing-floor. 

V. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  sits  among  nis  boys; 
He  hears  the  parson  prav  and  preach, 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice, 
Singing  in  the  village  choir. 

And  It  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

VI. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice^ 

Singing  in  Paradise ! 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies ; 
And  with  his  hard  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  from  out  his  eyes. 

VII. 

Toiling —  rejoicing  —  sorrowing — 

Onward  through  life  he  goes : 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin. 

Each  evening  sees  it  close ; 
Something  attempted — something  done, 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

VIII. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friendi 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught  I 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  Life, 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought, 

Thus  on  its  soundins  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought. 
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EXTRACT    PROM    A    NOTE-BOOK. 

OuE  nice  travelling  chariot,  with  all  its  trunks,  cases,  pockets, 
down-cushions,  and  delightful  appliances,  that  we  had  thought  such 
a  purchase  two  days  before  at  Frankfort,  gave  out  just  as  we  ap- 
proached Heidelbere.  One  of  the  axle-trees  heated,  the  wheel  refused 
to  turn  round,  and  for  two  hours  we  were  standing  in  the  road,  sur- 
rounded by  peasantry  that  the  postillion  had  assembled  together,  en- 
deavoring to  get  the  wheel  off,  pouring  cold  water  upon  it,  and  talkinor 
to  us  and  about  us  in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  for  although  my  friend 
and  myself  mustered  five  modem  languages,  Gemutn  unfortunately 
was  not  one  of  them,  and  we  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  fatou 
of  these  honest  people. 

After  consultation  with  a  mechanic  at  Heidelberg,  and  finding  that 
the  defect  was  not  to  be  remedied  there  without  great  delay,  we 
resolved  upon  a  partial  repair,  and  to  return  as  best  we  might  to 
Frankfort  and  seek  redress  from  the  warranty  of  the  party  of  whom 
we  had  bought  the  vehicle.  We  paid  our  visit  to  the  incomparable  ruina 
of  the  castle,  and  tlien  proceeded  to  retrace  our  steps  ;  and  examining 
our  wheels  at  every  post-house,  reached  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre  at 
Frankfort  at  the  close  of  day  in  August  last. 

It  is  always  depressing  to  be  turned  back  upon  one's  path ;  and 
these  reclamations  and  bargainings  for  redress  are  the  most  uncom- 
fortable things  in  the  world;  so  that  M.  and  1  looked  blank  at  one 
another  as  we  entered  again  the  streets  of  that  busy  mart  We 
determined  to  say  nothing  of  the  matter  until  morning,  and  I  longed 
heartily  for  some  refreshment  thai  should  banish  it  ajtogether  from 
my  mind  in  the  mean  time. 

'  Is  there  no  music  in  Frankfort  to-night  V  I  inquired. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  was  the  reply ;  '  there  is,  the  finest.  Monsieur 
Liszt,  the  pianist,  performs  this  evening  at  the  theatre.' 

'  Is  it  far  from  this  V 

*  Quite  the  contrary,  fortunately,  for  the  performances  must  have 
begun.' 

'  Show  me  the  way.' 

In  a  few  minutes  I  had  passed  through  the  boxes  into  the  pit  of  a 
small  theatre.  It  was  well  filled,  and  yet  the  number  of  performers 
and  amateurs  on  the  stage  seemed  hardly  less  than  that  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  entertainment  had  opened,  and  was  continued  for  some 
time  with  alternate  instrumental  and  vocal  music.  The  latter  was 
composed  of  those  strong,  brassy,  male  voices,  that  satisfy  the  ear  by 
their  correctness  and  force  perhaps,  but  make  no  approach  toward 
the  heart 

There  Mras  then  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  and  a  movement  of  ex- 
pectation throughout  the  house ;  and  presently  a  pale-faced,  light- 
complexioned,  loosely-constructed  midcfle-aged  person  made  his  way 
through  the  artists  and  assistants,  saluted  the  audience  in  a  shambling 
and  gauche  manner,  and  seated  himself  without  notes  at  a  piano  that 
was  near  the  front  of  the  stage. 

Until  he  reached  the  side  of  this  instrument,  he  seemed  like  part 
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of  a  nuin,  wanting  support  and  confidence  ;  but  as  be  took  bis  place, 
Uie  existence  became  complete,  and  joy  passed  over  bis  countenance 
as  be  laid  bis  hand  upon  tbe  keys.  It  was  one  of  the  faces  of  Thor- 
waldsen,  an  express  indication  of  tbe  deep  interior  spirit ;  and  expec- 
tation rose  high  when  the  piano  breathed  as  it  were  under  bis  touch. 
He  ran  through  a  delicious  voluntary,  that  there  might  be  no  doubt 
of  tbe  exactness  of  each  note,  and  we  all  felt  the  perfection  of  his 
Jingering  ;  clear,  distinct,  round,  precious,  full  —  a  shower  of  pearls 
upon  a  table  of  porphyry. 

It  was  now  all  stillness,  tbe  intense  stillness  of  watchfulness, 
throughout  the  house ;  for  his  performance  was  to  commence  ;  and 
although  the  moment  if  measured  by  a  clock  might  have  been  short 
no  doubt,  we  divided  time  by  a  different  metre ;  and  a  wild  waste 
bad  in  our  imagination  extended  itself  around  him,  when  he  calmly 
raised  bis  hands  to  their  utmost  height,  and  with  blow  after  blow 
upon  tbe  instrument  with  his  whole  force,  successively  planted  large 
columnar  masses  of  sound  over  the  extended  plain,  ana  a  scene  like 
that  of  tbe  Giant's  Causeway  rose  like  enchantment  before  our  asto- 
nished and  delighted  senses.  Hardly  bad  be  sketched  the  vision  be- 
fore us,  when  a  etorm  began,  such  as  I  have  seldom  witnessed.  The 
instrument  rained,  hailed,  thundered,  moaned,  whistled,  shrieked 
round  those  basaltic  columns,  in  every  cry  that  the  tempest  can  utter 
in  its  wildest  paroxysms  of  wrath.  It  was  almost  too  powerful  and 
ungovemed  at  the  last ;  and  at  tbe  instant  that  this  thought  entered 
into  the  mind,  the  wind  lulled,  tbe  elements  were  spent,  tbe  calm 
came ;  the  brooks  and  water-courses  took  up  their  song  of  exulta- 
tion ;  tbe  air  was  refreshed,  the  birds  chirped,  the  sun  put  forth,  and 
*  tbe  young  leaf  lifted  its  green  bead.' 

We  now  accompanied  him  through  a  small  valley  with  precipitous 
banks,  such  as  one  finds  in  Piedmont,  where  the  large  leafed  tree 
grows  beside  the  mossy  rock,  and  the  vine  tries  vainly  to  envelope 
both,  and  shade  and  light  and  repose  are  tbe  glory  of  earth.  Young 
clouds  were  forming  on  the  upper  heights,  destined  to  paint  the 
skies  of  Italy,  and  struggled  bard  in  their  ascent  at  every  jutting 
rock  and  leafy  buttress  to  remain  adhering  to  their  native  cliffs,  against 
tbe  repeated  bidding  of  the  sun;  as  if  preferring,  even  to  the  ceru- 
lean heaven,  a  world  so  verdant  and  so  fair !  We  were  thus  borne 
along  by  tbe  strain  through  countless  beauties  of  rock  and  sky  and 
foliage  to  a  grotto,  by  the  side  of  which  was  a  fountain  that  seemed 
one  of  tbe  Eyes  of  the  Earth,  so  large  and  darkly-brilliant  was  it,  so 
deep  and  so  serene ;  reflecting  on  its  retina  with  magical  distinct- 
ness every  surrounding  object,  whether  distant  or  near.  Here  we 
listened  for  some  moments  to  tbe  voices  rather  than  the  songs  o£ 
birds, when  the  music  by  degrees  again  diminished,  and  then  fluttered, 
and  then  ceased. 

It  was  not  immediately  that  tbe  audience  gave  forth  their  demon- 
strations of  rapturous  applause;  and  as  I  looked  round,  I  saw  on  all 
sides  that '  eyes,  in  tears,  both  smiled  and  wept'  I  walked  home 
almost  upon  air,  and  every  pulsation  on  the  way  was  a  throb  of  grati- 
tude to  Him,  who  for  our  solace  and  delight  bath  '  planted  the  ear,' 
and  opened  all  hearts  to  the  inspiration  of  the  truly  gifted  master  of 
this  wonderful  art 
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Thus  far,  dear  Editor,  is  the  extract,  which  would  never  have  been 
offered  to  your  regard,  but  that  being  some  days  afterward  in  the 
society  of  an  accomplished  lady,  herself  no  mean  musician,  and  de- 
scribing to  her  the  effect  produced  on  my  mind  by  this  remarkable 
performance,  she  surprised  me  by  saying  that  she  had  been  pre- 
sent at  it,  and  that  the  same  imagery  had  passed  with  slight  varia- 
tion before  her  as  she  listened,  that  I  have  here  endeavored  faintly  to 
preserve. 

I  was  charmed  at  the  assurance,  for  it  confirmed  me  in  the  belief 
that  this  was  not  a  mere  flitting  of  the  rainbow  spirit  across  the  ima- 
gination, rearing  in  its  passage  a  fabric  of  happiness  —  beautiful  at 
times  as  a  palace  of  the  Genii,  and  alas  !  as  illusory  —  but  a  substan- 
tive and  truthful  joy,  to  be  recalled  at  will ;  to  be  remembered 
in  solitude ;  to  be  dwelt  upon  for  the  enrichment  of  the  soul ; 
and  —  may  I  entertain  the  hope  1  —  in  some  degree  perhaps  even 
to  be  imparted.  j^„^  Waters/ 


'PASSING     AWAT 


I  WOULD  not  iotrudo  upon  your  notice  thi«  bainblo  effiuion  of  my  ruitic  mute,  bat  for  the 
tboof  bt  tbat  perhaps  in  your  Impiu'tial  eye,  a  wild  flower  of  the  forest  may  tometimee  relievo 
the  bright  tbinfi  nurtured  in  the  gardens  of  taate;  that  a  casual  sprig  ft-om  the  wild-wood  may  yet 
be  Arogrant  with  the  aroma  of  nature.  '  Pcjuant  Bard.* 

I  MABKiD  the  young  rose-buds  unfolding  in  spring, 
And  Time  with  their  fragrance  perfuming  his  wing ; 
But  the  roses  have  faded  in  early  decay : 

*  We  're  passing  away !' 

I  loved  the  old  oaks  when  a  play -loving  boy; 
Of  their  acorns  I  fashioned  nill  many  a  toy ; 
But  I  read  on  their  branches,  now  mossy  and  gray : 

*  We  *re  passing  away ! 

By  the  side  of  the  streamlet  how  oft  did  I  go, 
When  numbers  of  gladness  arose  in  its  flow ; 
But  a  voice  from  its  waters  now  seemedi  to  say : 

'We  're  passing  away  I' 

Amid  the  deep  woods,  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
I  listened  the  steps  of  the  light-footed  oeer; 
But  now  the  dead  leaves  round  me  mournfully  play: 

•  We  're  passing  away  I' 

Ye  hours,  long  departed,  to  bless  me  no  more, 
How  bright  once  your  promise  of  others  in  store ! 
But  swift  as  the  wings  of  the  eagle  astray, 

They  're  'passing away.' 

In  the  grava-yard,  lone  on  the  still  Sabbath  eve, 
I  've  wandered,  but  not  like  the  mourner  to  grieve ; 
But  ah  1  now  it  tells  me,  when  thither  I  stray, 

*  You  're  passing  away  V 

Yes,  pa9Hng  away!  —  and  who  would  remain, 
When  the  fire  love  has  kindled  is  smouldered  in  pain  1 
To  the  rest  of  the  heaven,  the  Ood-lighted  day, 

I  tpould  be  tway  I 
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A     SABBATH     IN     THE     COUNTRY: 

OB  A   FEW  DESULTORY   BEFLECTI0M8,   ENDING  IN  A    TBIBCTB  TO    THE    MKMOBT   OF    AN 

INDIAN  MAIDEN   WHO  UKB  SAPPHO  DIED  FOR   LOVE. 


BT     6BACE     CBAFTOM. 


One  of  our  warmest  Sabjbaths,  at  our  very  warmest  season  of  the 
year,  chanced  to  fiud  me  in  country  quarters,  boarding  at  a  farm- 
house on  a  bill  overlooking  one  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  Massachu- 
setts :  such  a  scene,  by  the  way,  of  beauty,  of  peace,  and  plenty,  as 
Miss  Marti neau  may  have  loved  to  look  upon  from  her  country  quar- 
ters in  the  same  state.  I  viewed  it  early  in  the  morning,  while  the 
air  was  yet  fresh  and  racy  from  the  dews  of  night ;  but  I  saw  the 
coming  heat  in  the  vapors  that  hung  on  the  distant  hills,  and  dimmed 
the  atmosphere,  long  after  the  red  sun  had  risen  from  his  furnace  to 
tyrannize  over  the  church-going  world. 

The  hour  arrived.  The  bell  sounded  from  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage, and  the  worthy  farmers  came  forth  fresh  from  their  Sunday 
morning  toilettes,  and  seemed,  with  their  working-day  attire,  to  have 
thrown  aside  all  traces  of  the  severe  labors  of  the  harvest  field,  ex- 
cept the  mark  which  *  bright  Phcebus'  leaves  on  their  honest  faces. 
And  now  horses  and  carriages  appeared  and  disappeared,  leaving 
clouds  of  dust  in  their  wake ;  and  oi^r  house,  as  in  custom  bound, 
gave  forth  its  share  of  country  gentry,  and  such  town-bred  nymphs 
as  happened  to  be  sojourners  therein.  But  I  held  back  ;  the  carriages 
looked  full  enough  without  me ;  and  in  the  midst  of  such  heat,  in  a 
crowded  country  meeting-house,  I  feared  that  my  soul  would  not  be 
properly  '  atuned  to  prayer  and  praise.'  So  I  entered  my  chamber, 
and  took  upon  myself  the  luxury  of  solitude  —  the  most  blessed 
rest  a  sinless  soul  can  enjoy  —  and  endeavoring  to  adore  the  Great 
Father  through  his  works,  I  threw  open  the  blinds  and  looked  out  on 
the  verdant  lawn,  with  its  broad  overshadowing  trees,  and  far  over 
the  misty  plain  beyond,  and  saw  that  peace  and  tranquillity  had  set- 
tled on  the  scene,  the  rest  of  a  sultry  Sabbath. 

On  all  sides  this  beautiful  valley  is  bounded  by  hills  —  nay,  moun- 
tains—  such  'wood-crowned  heights'  as  Massachusetts  alone  can 
boast ;  and  there  as  they  now  stand  in  majestic  beauty,  in  solemn  re- 
pose, so  must  they  have  rested  ages  back,  before  the  blessings  of  civi- 
lization or  the  lights  of  Christianity  were  spread  over  the  land  : 

'Ere  the  sound  of  a  church-goiog  bell 
These  valleys  and  rocks  ever  beard, 
Ever  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 
Or  smiled  when  a  Sabbath  appeared/ 

Yet  the  all-seeing  eye  looked  down  with  the  same  mercy  on  the 

Eoor  savages  with  whom  it  pleased  Providence  then  to  people  this 
eautiful  land,  as  on  their  successors,  by  whom  the  same  wisdom  has 
decreed  the  beloved  hunting-grounds  of  those  red  wanderers  should 
be  converted  into  fertile  pastures  and  waving  com-iields :  and  then 
I  thought  of  the  fearful  struggle,  the  deadly  strife,  with  which  they 
gave  up  their  wild  inheritance ;  and  my  heart  began  asking  my  head 
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strange  questions  which  my  head  could  not  answer,  without  thoae 
touches  of  sophistry  that  puzzle  the  heart,  and  make  it  long  for  more 
understanding  than  is  vouchsafed  to  fallen  woman — since  through 
knowledge  her  first  mother  fell. 

Happily  for  the  equanimity  of  my  head  and  heart,  on  that  very 
warm  Sunday,  my  doubtful  musings  were  interrupted.  The  srla- 
ring  sun  came  round,  obliging  me  to  close  the  blinds ;  but  not  before 
I  had  caught  a  glimpse  through  the  trees  of  the  bare,  bold  cliffs  of  a 
rocky  height,  called  Monument  Mountain,  at  five  or  six  miles  dis- 
tance, of  which  I  had  heard  the  legend,  from  which  Jt  derives  its 
name,  of  a  poor  young  Indian  maiden,  who  threw  herself  from  the 
summit  of  the  precipice,  and  was  buried  on  the  spot  where  she  felL 
A  monument  of  loose  stones  was  piled  over  her  grave,  by  the 
mourners  of  her  tribe,  who  for  years  after  visited  it,  each  paying  a 
tribute  to  her  memory,  by  casting  a  stone  on  the  monumental  pile. 
It  is  related  that  unhappy  love  led  to  this  fatal  catastrophe,  and  the 
spot  on  which  it  occurred  has  long  been  a  place  of  resort  to  the 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  to  strangers  visiting  in  the  neighborhood. 
Though  the  height  is  considerable,  and  the  ascent  somewhat  difficult » 
bevies  of  Christian  ladies  climb  up  to  look  from  the  precipice,  aa 
near  as  they  dare  approach  the '  last,  last  verge,*  where  the  poor  In- 
dian maid  gave  proof  that  the  same  heart-rending  passions  can  bum 
beneath  the  dusky  bosom  of  a  savage,  as  those  which  too  often  lie 
concealed, '  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud,'  in  their  own  hearts;  that,  how- 
ever wide  the  difference  in  point  of  time  and  circumstances,  and  the 
thousand  varying  influences  of  civilization  and  refinement,  still  is  hu- 
man nature  the  same  in  the  depth  of  its  tenderest  affections  —  the 
strength  of  its  wildest  emotions. 

I  visited  this  celebrated  cliff  myself;  and  though  I  would  not  &• 
tigue  the  reader  by  describing  what  has  been  so  often  visited,  and  so 
often  described,  I  may  be  excused  for  relieving  some  of  the  tedium 
of  a  sultry  Sabbath,  by  penning  the  tribute  which  my  muse  paid  to 
the  memory  of  the  Indian  girl,  who  having  misplaced  her  affections^ 
rashly  preferred  death  — and  such  a  death  ! — to  the  shame  and  sorrow 
of  unrequited  love : 

Whbbb  a  bare  moantain  rears  its  head, 

A  bold  and  craggy  steep, 
Tho  hapless  Indian  maiden  sped, 

To  take  the  fatal  leap. 

As  up  with  sprinffy  step  she  dimb'd, 

By  tangled  bush  and  tree, 
Sweet  notes  of  love  the  wild  birds  chimed, 

And  near  her  bumm'd  the  bee : 

And  all  around  throueh  forest  trees, 

Waving  their  branches  high, 
Murniuied  the  gentle  summer  breeze, 

With  low,  persuasive  sigh. 

Full  many  a  sound  and  sight  she  loved 

Was  strong  to  woo  her  back, 
Tet  on  she  trod,  with  soul  unmoved, 

That  steep  aiid  stony  track. 

For  in  her  heart,  since  love  had  birtb^ 

Shame,  ffriefi  and  cai^ering  care, 
Had  turned  the  tnelodiee  of  earth 

To  moanings  of  despair. 
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'  ■  ■      •- 

The  grandeur  of  that  lonely  heighti 

The  beauteous  vale  btlow, 
She  shut  them  from  her  weary  sight, 

And  wrapped  her  heart  in  wo. 

The  overhanging  cliff  she  reached, 

Her  feet  seemed  rooted  there; 
While  floating  locks,  and  arms  outstretched, 

Tossed  wildly  in  the  air ! 

And  dark  resolve  was  in  her  glance, 

As  down  th'  abyss  she  gazed ; 
As  up  to  heaven's  nigh  expanse 

Her  tearless  eyes  she  raised. 

'  One  deep,  dread  plunge  I'  she  murmur'd  low, 

'  And  1  shall  weep  no  more! 
'  Farewell,  farewell  to  friend  and  foe  I' 

She  spoke  —  and  all  was  o'er  I 

Oh !  take  her  love-lorn  spirit  home, 

Great  Power  that  reign' st  above  I 
Forgive  her,  though  uncall'd  she  come, 

O,  Lord,  for  Thou  art  love  1 
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A     PARISIAN    HOTEL 


Is  a  street  set  on  end,  the  grand  stair-case  forming  the  highway^ 
and  every  floor  a  separate  habitation.  Let  me  describe  the  one  in 
which«I  am  lodged,  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  its  class.  It  is 
a  huge  quadrangular  pile  of  stone,  built  round  a  spacious  paved 
court.  The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  shops,  magazines,  and  do- 
mestic offices.  Then  comes  the  entresol^  with  low  ceilings,  short 
windows,  and  dwarf  chambers ;  then  succeed  a  succession  of  floors, 
or  stories,  rising  one  above  the  other,  to  the  number  of  Mahomet's 
heavens.  Each  floor  is  like  a  distinct  mansion,  complete  within  itself, 
with  ante-chamber,  saloons,  dining  and  sleeping  rooms,  kitchen  and 
other  conveniencies  for  the  accommodation  of  a  family.  Some  floors 
are  divided  into  two  or  more  suites  of  apartments.  Each  apartment  has 
its  main  door  of  entrance,  opening  upon  the  stair-case,  or  landing-pla- 
ces, and  locked  like  a  street  door.  Thus  several  families  and  numer- 
ous single  persons  live  under  the  same  roof,  totally  independent  of 
each  other,  and  may  live  so  for  years,  without  holding  more  inter- 
course than  is  kept  up  in  other  cities  by  residents  in  the  same  street 

Like  the  great  world,  this  little  microcosm  has  its  gradations  of 
rank  and  style  and  importance.  The  Premier,  or  first  floor  with  its 
grand  saloons,  lofty  ceilings,  and  splendid  furniture,  is  decidedly  the 
aristocratical  part  of  the  establishment.  The  second  floor  is  scarcely 
less  aristocratical  and  magnificent ;  the  other  floors  go  on  lessening 
in  splendor  as  they  gain  in  altitude,  and  end  with  the  attics,  the  re- 
gion of  petty  tailors,  clerks,  and  sewing  girls«    To  make  the  filling 
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up  of  the  mansion  complete,  every  odd  nook  and  comer  is  fitted  up 
as  h.joli  petit  apartement  dgarcon^  (a  pretty  little  bachelor's  apartment^ 
that  is  to  say,  some  little  dark  inconvenient  nestling-place  for  a  poor 
devil  of  a  bachelor. 

The  whole  domain  is  shut  up  from  the  street  by  a  great ^wr^e-iTocA^ev 
or  portal,  calculated  for  the  admission  of  carriages.  This  consists  of 
two  massy  folding-doors,  that  swing  heavily  open  upon  a  spacious 
entrance,  passing  under  the  front  of  the  edifice  into  the  court-yard. 
On  one  side  is  a  spacious  stair-case  leading  to  the  upper  apartments. 
Immediately  without  the  portal,  is  the  porter's  lodge,  a  small  room 
with  one  or  two  bed-rooms  adjacent,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
cgncierge,  or  porter,  and  his  family.  This  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant functionaries  of  the  hotel.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  Cerberus  of  the 
establishment,  and  no  one  can  pass  in  or  out  without  his  knowledge 
and  consent.  The  porte-cochire  in  general  is  fastened  by  a  sliding  bolt, 
from  which  a  cord  or  wire  passes  into  the  porter's  lodge.  AVhoever 
wishes  to  go  out,  must  speak  to  the  porter,  who  draws  the  bolt.  A 
visiter  from  without  gives  a  single  rap  with  the  massive  knocker ;  the 
bolt  is  immediately  drawn,  as  if  by  an  invisible  hand  ;  the  door  stands 
ajar,  the  visiter  pushes  it  open,  and  enters.  A  face  presents  itself  at 
the  glass  door  of  the  porter's  little  chamber :  the  stranger  pro- 
nounces the  name  of  the  person  he  comes  to  seek.  If  the  person  or 
family  is  of  importance,  occupying  the  first  or  second  floor,  the  porter 
sounds  a  bell  once  or  twice,  to  give  notice  that  a  visiter  is  at  hand. 
The  stranger  in  the  mean  time  ascends  the  great  stair-case,  the 
highway  common  to  all,  and  arrives  at  the  outer  door,  equivalent  to 
a  street  door,  of  the  suite  of  rooms  inhabited  by  his  friends.  Beside 
this  hangs  a  bell-cord,  with  which  he  rings  for  admittance. 

When  the  family  or  person  inquired  for  is  of  less  importance,  or 
lives  in  some  remote  part  of  the  mansion  less  easy  to  be  apprized,  no 
signal  is  given.  The  applicant  pronounces  the  name  at  the  porter's 
door,  and  is  told, '  Mantez  au  troisieme,  au  quatriime;  souvez  d  laporte 
d  droite,  or  d  gauche  ;  (*  Ascend  to  the  third  or  fourth  story  ;  ring  the 
bell  on  the  right  or  left  hand  door,')  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  porter  and  his  wife  act  as  domestics  to  such  of  the  inmates 
of  the  niansion  as  do  not  keep  servants ;  making  their  beds,  arranging 
their  rooms,  lighting  their  fires,  and  doing  other  menial  offices,  for 
which  they  receive  a  monthly  stipend.  They  are  also  in  confidential 
intercourse  with  the  servants  of  the  other  inmates,  and,  having  an  eye 
on  all  the  in-comers  and  out-goers,  are  thus  enabled,  by  hook  and  by 
crook,  to  learn  the  secrets  and  the  domestic  history  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  little  territory  within  the  porte-cochere. 

The  porter's  lodge  is  accordingly  a  great  scene  of  gossip,  where  all 
the  private  afiairs  of  this  interior  neghborhood  are  discussed.  The 
court-yard,  also,  is  an  assembling  place  in  the  evenings  for  the  ser- 
vants of  the  different  families,  and  a  sisterhood  of  sewing  girls  from 
the  entre-Bols  and  the  attics,  to  play  at  various  games,  and  dance  to  the 
music  of  their  owji  songs,  and  the  echoes  of  their  feet ;  at  which  as- 
semblages the  porter's  daughter  takes  the  lead ;  a  fresh,  pretty,  buxom 
prl,  generally  called  *  La  Petite^'  though  almost  as  tall  as  a  grenadier. 
These  little  evening  gatherings,  so  characteristic  of  this  gay  country, 
are  countenanced  by  the  various  families  of  the  mansiovi,  who  often 
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look  down  from  their  windows  and  balconies,  on  moonlight  evenings, 
and  enjoy  the  simple  revels  of  their  domestics.  I  must  observe,  how- 
ever, that  the  hotel  I  am  describing  is  rather  a  quiet,  retired  one, 
where  most  of  the  inmates  are  permanent  residents  from  year  to 
year,  so  that  there  is  more  of  the  spirit  of  neighborhood,  than  in  the 
bustling,  fashionable  hotels  in  the  gay  parts  of  Paris,  which  are  conti- 
nually changing  their  inhabitants. 


MT     FRENCH     NEIGHBOR. 


I  OFTEN  amuse  myself  by  watching  from  my  window  (which  by- 
the-by  is  tolerably  elevated,)  the  movements  of  the  teeming  little 
worla  below  me  ;  and  as  I  am  on  sociable  terms  with  the  porter  and 
bis  wife,  I  gather  from  them,  as  they  light  my  fire,  or  serve  my  break- 
fast, anecdotes  of  all  my  fellow  lodgers.  I  hava  been  somewhat 
curious  in  studying  a  little  antique  Frenchman,  who  occupies  one  of 
the  jolie  chambers  d  garpon  already  mentioned.  He  is  one  of  those 
superannuated  veterans  who  flourished  before  the  revolution,  and  have 
weathered  all  the  storms  of  Paris,  in  consequence,  very  probably,  of 
being  fortunately  too  insignificant  to  attract  attention.  He  has  a 
small  income,  which  he  manages  with  the  skill  of  a  French  economist : 
appropriating  so  much  fbr  his  lodgings,  so  much  for  his  meals ;  so 
much  ft)r  his  visits  to  St.  Cloud  and  Versailles,  and  so  much  for  his 
seat  at  the  theatre.  He  has  resided  in  the  hotel  for  years,  and  always 
in  the  same  chamber,  which  he  furnishes  at  his  own  expense.  The 
decorations  of  the  room  mark  his  various  ages.  There  are  some 
gallant  pictures,  which  he  hung  up  in  his  younger  days  ;  with  a  por- 
trait of  a  lady  of  rank,  whom  he  speaks  tenderly  of,  dressed  in  the 
old  French  taste ;  and  a  pretty  opera  dancer,  pirouetting  in  a  hoop 
petticoat,  who  lately  died  at  a  good  old  age.  In  a  corner  of  this  pic- 
ture is  stuck  a  prescription  for  a  rheumatism,  and  below  it  stands  an 
easy-chair.  He  has  a  small  parrot  at  the  window,  to  amuse  him  when 
withih  doors,  and  a  pug-dog  to  accompany  him  in  his  daily  peregri- 
nations. While  I  am  writing,  he  is  crossing  the  court  to  go  out.  He 
is  attired  in  his  best  coat,  of  sky-blue,  and  is  doubtless  bound  for  the 
Tuilleries.  His  hair  is  dressed  in  the  old  style,  with  powdered  ear- 
locks  and  a  pig-tail.  His  little  dog  trips  after  him,  sometimes  on  four 
legs,  sometimes  on  three,  and  looking  as  if  his  leather  small-clothes 
were  too  tight  for  him.  Now  the  old  gentleman  stops  to  have  a  word 
with  an  old  crony  who  lives  in  the  entre-sol,  and  is  just  returning 
from  his  promenade.  Now  they  take  a  pinch  of  snuflf  together ;  now 
they  pull  out  huge  red  cotton  handkerchiefs,  (those  '  flags  of  abomi- 
nation/ as  they  have  well  been  called,)  and  blow  their  noses  most 
sonorously.  Now  they  turn  to  make  remarks  upon  their  two  little 
dogs,  who  are  exchanging  the  morning's  salutation  ;  now  they  part, 
and  my  old  gentleman  stops  to  have  a  passing  word  with  the  porter's 
wife ;  and  now  he  sallies  forth,  and  is  fairly  launched  upon  the  town 
for  the  day. 

No  man  is  so  methodical  as  a  complete  idler,  and  none  so  scrupu- 
lous in  measuiing  and  portioning  out  his  time,  as  he  whose  time  is 
worth  nothing.     The  old  gentleman  in  question  has  his  exact  hour 
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for  rising,  and  for  shaying  himself  by  a  small  mirror  bung  against  his 
casement.  He  sallies  forth  at  a  certain  hour  every  morning,  to  take 
bis  cup  of  coffee  and  his  roll  at  a  certain  caf^,  where  he  reads  the 
papers.  He  has  been  a  regular  admirer  of  the  lady  who  presides  at 
the  bar,  and  always  stops  to  have  a  little  badinage  with  hex ^  en  passant. 
He  has  his  regular  walks  on  the  Boulevards  and  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
where  he  sets  his  watch  by  the  petard  fired  off  by  the  sun  at  mid-day. 
He  has  his  daily  resort  in  the  Garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  to  meet  with 
a  knot  of  veteran  idlers  like  himself,  who  talk  on  pretty  much  the 
same  subjects  whenever  they  meet.  He  has  been  present  at  all  the 
sights  and  shows  and  rejoicings  of  Paris  for  the  last  fifly  years  :  has 
witnessed  the  great  events  of  the  revolution ;  the  guillotining  of  the 
king  and  queen ;  the  coronation  of  Bonaparte ;  the  capture  of  Paris, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  All  these  he  speaks  of  with 
the  coolness  of  a  theatrical  critic ;  and  I  question  whether  he  has  not 
been  gratified  by  each  in  its  turn ;  not  from  any  inherent  love  of 
tumult,  but  from  that  insatiable  appetite  for  spectacle,  which  prevails 
among  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis.  I  have  been  amused  with 
a  farce,  in  which  one  of  these  systematic  old  triflers  is  represented. 
He  sings  a  song  detailing  his  whole  day's  round  of  insignificant  occu- 
pations, and  goes  to  bed  delighted  with  the  idea  that  his  next  day 
will  be  an  exact  repetition  of  the  same  routine ; 

'  Je  me  couche  le  soir, 
Enchants  de  pouvoir 
Recommencer  mon  train 
Le  lendemain 
MaUn.' 


THE     EV0LI8BMAN     AT     PARIS. 

In  another  part  of  the  hotel,  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms  is  occu- 
pied by  an  old  English  gentleman,  of  great  probity,  some  understand- 
ing, and  very  considerable  crustiness,  who  has  come  to  France  to 
live  economically.  He  has  a  very  fair  property,  but  his 'wife,  being 
of  that  blessed  kind  compared  in  Scripture  to  the  fruitful  vine,  has 
overwhelmed  him  with  a  family  of  buxom  daughters,  who  hang  clus- 
tering about  him,  ready  to  be  gathered  by  any  hand.  He  is  seldom 
to  be  seen  in  public,  without  one  hanging  on  each  arm,  and  smiling 
on  all  the  world,  while  his  own  mouth  is  drawn  down  at  each  corner 
like  a  mastiff's,  with  internal  growling  at  every  thing  about  him.  He 
adheres  rigidly  to  English  fashion  in  dress,  and  trudges  about  in  long 
gaiters  and  broad-brimmed  hat ;  while  his  daughters  almost  over- 
shadow him  with  feathers,  flowers,  and  French  bonnets. 

He  contrives  to  keep  up  an  atmosphere  of  English  habits,  opinions, 
and  prejudices,  and  to  carry  a  semblance  of  London  into  the  very 
heart  of  Paris.  His  mornings  are  spent  at  Galignani's  news-room, 
where  he  forms  one  of  a  knot  of  inveterate  quidnuncs,  who  read  the 
same  articles  over  a  dozen  times  in  a  dozen  difierent  papers.  He 
generally  dines  in  company  with  some  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  they 
have  what  is  called  a  *  comfortable  sitting'  after  dinner,  in  the  English 
fashion,  drinking  wine,  discussing  the  news  of  the  London  papers, 
>od  canvassing  the  French  character,  the  French  metropolis,  and  the 
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French  revolution,  ending  with  a  unanimous  admission  of  English 
courage,  English  morality,  English  cookery,  English  wealth,  the  mag- 
nitude of  London,  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  French. 

His  evenings  are  chiefly  spent  at  a  club  of  his  countrymen,  where 
the  London  papers  are  taken.  Sometimes  his  daughters  entice  him 
to  the  theatres,  but  not  often.  He  abuses  French  tragedy,  as  all  fus- 
tian and  bombast.  Talma  as  a  ranter,  and  Duchesnois  as  a  mere  ter- 
magant. It  is  true  his  ear  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  language 
to  understand  French  verse,  and  he  generally  goes  to  sleep  during 
the  performance.  The  wit  of  the  French  comedy  is  fiat  and  pointless 
to  him.  He  would  not  give  one  of  Munden's  wry  faces,  or  Listen's 
inexpressible  looks,  for  the  whole  of  it. 

He  will  not  admit  that  Paris  has  any  advantage  over  London.  The 
Seine  is  a  muddy  rivulet  in  comparison  with  the  Thames ;  the  West 
End  of  London  surpasses  the  finest  parts  of  the  French  capital ;  and 
on  some  one's  observing  that  there  was  a  very  thick  fog  out  of  doors : 
*  Pish !'  said  he,  crustily,  *  it's  nothing  to  the  fogs  we  have  in  London  !' 

He  has  infinite  trouble  in  bringing  his  table  into  any  thing  like 
conformity  to  English  rule.  With  his  liquors,  it  is  true,  be  is  tole- 
rably successful.  He  procures  London  porter,  and  a  stock  of  port 
and  sherry,  at  considerable  expense ;  for  he  observes  that  he  can- 
not stand  those  cursed  thin  French  wines:  they  dilute  his  blood 
80  much  as  to  give  him  the  rheumatism.  As  to  their  white  wines,  he 
stigmatizes  them  as  mere  substitutes  for  cider ;  and  as  to  claret, 
why  '  it  would  be  port  if  it  could.'  He  has  continual  quarrels  with 
his  French  cook,  whom  he  renders  wretched  by  insisting  on  his 
conforming  to  Mrs.  Glass ;  for  it  is  easier  to  convert  a  Frenchman 
from  his  religion  than  his  cookery.  The  poor  fellow,  by  dint  of  re- 
peated efforts,  once  brought  himself  to  serve  up  ros  hif  sufficiently 
raw  to  suit  what  he  considered  the  cannibal  taste  of  his  master ;  but 
then  he  could  not  refrain,  at  the  last  moment,  adding  some  exquisite 
sauce,  that  put  the  old  gentleman  in  a  fury. 

He  detests  wood-fires,  and  has  procured  a  quantity  of  coal ;  but 
not  having  a  grate,  he  is  obliged  to  bum  it  on  the  hearth.  Here  he 
sits  poking  and  stirring  the  fire  with  one  end  of  a  tongs,  while  the 
room  is  as  murky  as  a  smithy  ;  railing  at  French  chimneys,  French 
masons,  and  French  architects ;  giving  a  poke,  at  the  end  of  every 
sentence,  as  though  he  were  stirring  up  the  very  bowels  of  the  delin- 
quents he  is  anathematizing.  He  lives  in  a  state  militant  with  inani- 
mate objects  around  him ;  gets  into  high  dudgeon  with  doora  and 
casements,  because  they  will  not  come  under  English  law,  and  has 
implacable  feuds  with  sundry  refractory  {Pieces  of  furniture.  Among 
these  is  one  in  particular  with  which  he  is  sure  to  have  a  high  quarrel 
every  time  he  goes  to  dress.  It  is  a  commode,  one  of  those  smooth, 
polished,  plausible  pieces  of  French  furniture,  that  have  the  perver- 
sity of  five  hundred  devils.  Each  drawer  has  a  will  of  its  own ; 
will  open  or  not,  just  as  the  whim  takes  it,  and  sets  lock  and  key  at 
defiance.  Sometimes  a  drawer  will  refuse  to  yield  to  either  persua- 
sion or  force,  and  will  part  with  both  handles  rather  than  yield  ;  ano- 
ther will  come  out  in  the  most  coy  and  coquettish  manner  imagina- 
ble ;  elbowing  along,  zig-zag ;  one  comer  retreating  as  the  other 
advances ;  making  a  thousand  difficulties  and  objections  at  every 
move ;  until  the  old  gentleman,  out  of  all  patience,  gives  a  sudden 
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jerk,  and  brings  drawer  and  contents  into  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
His  hostility  to  this  unlucky  piece  of  furniture  increases  every  day, 
as  if  incensed  that  it  does  not  grow  better.  He  is  like  the  Netful, 
invalid,  who  cursed  his  bed,  that  the  longer  he  lay,  the  harder  it  grew. 
The  only  benefit  he  has  derived  from  the  quarrel  is,  that  it  has  fur- 
nished him  with  a  crusty  juke,  which  he  utters  on  all  occasions.  He 
swears  that  a  French  commode  is  the  most  incommadiouM  thing  in  ex- 
istence, and  that  although  the  nation  cannot  make  a  joint-stool  that 
will  stand  steady,  yet  they  are  always  talking  of  every  thing's  being 
perfectionee. 

His  servants  understand  his  humor,  and  avail  themselves  of  it. 
He  was  oue  day  disturbed  by  a  pertinacious  rattling  and  shaking  at 
one  of  the  doors,  and  bawled  out  in  an  angry  tone  to  know  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance.  '  Sir,'  said  the  footman,  testily,  '  it 's  this  con- 
founded French  lock!'  'Ahl'  said  the  old  gentleman,  pacified  by 
this  hit  at  the  nation,  '  I  thought  there  was  something  French  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  I 
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In  the  dim,  thick  forest, 
There  breathes  a  mournful  sound ; 

It  is  the  sigh  of  rusthog  leaves, 
Fast  showermg  to  the  ground  1 
The  maple  yields  his  cnmsoa  robe^ 

The  oak  his  yellow  crown, 
And  the  tall  beech  leans  droopingly, 

To  drop  his  wreath  of  brown ; 
And  all  the  rich-draped  thickets  cast 
Their  colored  glories  to  the  blast 

The  orchards  to  old  Aatvno'a  eoort 

Their  mellow  tributes  send  ; 
The  round,  green  melon,  and  the  grapes 

That  o'er  the  river  bend ; 
The  sweet  pear  with  transparent  cheek, 

The  peacn  of  scarlet  hue, 
The  glowing  pippins,  streaked  with  gold, 

And  plums  of  heavenly  blue : 
Rich  baskeu  uf  the  oUy  nut 
Shaken  from  the  bi  anchmg  tree ; 
Sweet  honey  in  its  waxen  comb, 

The  treasure  of  the  bee ; 
Bowls  from  the  gushmg  cider-press, 

And  from  the  new- milked  kme, 
From  the  ripe  barley*s  yellow  seed, 

And  from  the  clustering  vine : 
Corn  of  the  harvest,  red  and  sweet, 

Sheaves  of  the  rich,  juicy  wheat, 
Are  all  in  lavish  bounty  poured 
O'er  Auiiunn's  ever-generous  board. 

How  gay  the  kindling  blush  of  Morn! 

How  soft  the  bloom  of  Eve  is  spread ! 
How  briffht  the  cheerful  blaze  of  Moon 

O'er  all  the  purple  hills  is  shed ! 
At  morn,  across  the  grass-shorn  plain 

The  pearly  hoar-frost  glitters  bright, 
And  o'er  the  winding  river's  course 

The  curling  vapor  hovers  white : 
And  when  the  silvery  harvest  moon 
BoUs  oo  its  bovodleas  path  ■eranei 


And  when  the  wirit-stars  smile  forth, 

To  sanctify  tne  lovely  scene, 
A  joyful  pleasure  thrills  the  air, 
And  woods  and  waves  the  rapture  sbare^ 
And  many  a  honied  vow  is  made 
To  Beauty  in  the  moon-lit  glade. 

Sweet  Autumn !  *  Sabbath  of  the  Yssx!' 

I  love  thy  golden  day. 
The  bloomy  hectic  of  tby  cheek, 

How  lovely  in  decay  I 
Afid  when  the  chill  November  braeie 

In  hollow  sobs  complains. 
And  thou  dost  droop  amont^  the  hills^ 

And  mourn  along  the  plams; 

Till  in  the  forest's  lonesome  lanes 
Thou  sinkest  on  the  heaped -up  leaves, 
Like  a  tired  pilgrim,  old  and  wan, 

Who  o'er  tiis  weary  journejr  brieves  : 
Then  melancholy  thoughts  will  coms^ 
To  see  thee  dropping  to  the  tomb ! 

As  fades  the  closing  year. 
The  birds  their  tuneful  anthems  end, 
And  fast  toward  a  sunnier  clime 

Their  winnowing  pinions  tend. 
The  sweet -voiced  robin  comes  no  niore^ 
With  plaintive  whistle,  to  the  door. 
But  joins  the  timid  flock,  and  flies 
To  greener  fields  and  gentler  skies ; 
Ana  the  blue-jay,  with  wild  lament, 
Forsakes  his  withering  leafy  tent, 
And  the  shy  sea-birds  oy  the  shore 

Theur  swift  unerring  flight  pursue. 
The  cape-brace  and  the  screaming  looq, 

The  dusky  coot,  and  wild  curlew ; 
The  sea- brant  and  the  black  sheli-drak?, 
And  wood -duck  from  the  lonely  lake. 
The  gull,  the  gannet,  and  the  goose, 
Their  pinions  to  the  south-wiiids  loosa^ 
Nor  pause  save  when, alarmed,  they  shun 
The  fowler's  float,  and  amokiDg  gun. 
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Febdinano  Andbbws. 

Cub  readers  may  remember  that  in  the  August  number  of  the  Knickbbbockeb  we 
took  occasion  to  animadvert  on  a  pretended  criticism  of  Profeseor  Aktron  s  Greek 
Reader,  which  had  appeared  in  the  North  American  Review  for  the  July  quarter.  Our 
remarks  went  to  show,  that  the  whole  affair  was  got  up  for  a  particular  purpose;  that  the 
attack  on  Db.  Anthon's  work  was  prompted  entirely  by  malignant  and  mercenary 
motives;  and  that  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  so  boldly  preferred  against  that  gentleman, 
was  not  only  literally  but  wilfully  untrue.  We  are  happy  to  find,  that  what  we  then 
said,  carried  conviction  with  it  to  every  one  who  was  able  to  comprehend  an  argument, 
and  independent  enough  to  think  for  himself;  and  that  no  small  portion  of  richly-me- 
rited disgrace  has  been  incurred  by  the  Boston  periodical,  for  having  lent  itself  to  the 
propagation  of  so  much  false  and  ungentlemanly  invective,  tt  afibrds  us  great  satisfac- 
tion  also,  as  we  have  elsewhere  remarked,  to  perceive  that  the  subject  has  attracted  at- 
tention in  another  quarter.  In  the  able  and  scholarlike  article  on  this  same  theme,  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  full  justice  is  dofte  to  the  labors  of  Dr.  Aktron,  and  the 
reckless  effrontery  and  school-boy  ignorance  of  his  opponents  are  sufficiently  chastised. 
So  clear  and  convincing,  indeed,  are  the  arguments  adduced  by  this  writer,  and  so  irre- 
sistible the  conclusions  which  he  draws  from  them,  that  we  would  not  have  troubled  our 
readers  with  any  farther  observations  of  our  own,  had  it  not  been  for  an  answer  with 
which  we  have  been  favored  in  the  last  number  of  the  North  American  Review.  The 
general  tone  of  this  reply,  on  the  part  of  the  Boston  critic,  is  a  good  deal  humbled  from 
that  which  characterized  the  first  attack,  although  the  remarks  of  the  writer  are  stOl 
graced  by  a  flippant  impertinence,  which  harmonizes  admirably  with  the  shallow  scho- 
larship he  has  brought  to  his  aid,  and  is  in  good  keeping  also  with  the  nature  of  the  case 
which  he  Ims  uiidertaken  to  defend.  These  personalities,  of  course,  we  shall  not  an- 
swer, either  for  Dr.  Anthon  or  for  ourselves ;  partly,  because  scurrilous  invective  best 
answers  itself;  and  partly,  because  it  seems  idle  to  notice  uncourteous  language  in  one 
who,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  is  wanting  in  the  much  higher  attribute  of  the  gentle- 
man, an  adherence  to  the  truth. 

The  reviewer,  in  his  opening  remarks,  is  pleased  to  dignify  our  article  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Knickbbbockbb,  with  the  very  complimentary  epithet  of  a  *fanfaron' 
nade^^  and  to  express  his  surprise  that  *ta  some  quarters  in  New^Vork'  it  *  passes  for 
a  sufficient  answer  to  his  *  stricture'  on  Professor  Anthom*s  work.  We  will  certainly 
not  quarrel  with  him  about  names,  for  names  do  not  alter  the  nature  of  things ;  he  may 
call  our  article,  if  he  chooses,  a  '  fanfkronnade,'  and  may  style  the  budget  of  trash  and 
sectional  puffing  which  comes  forth  quarterly  firom  the  good  city  of  Boston  a  critical 
rtvietD !  still,  however,  we  are  very  sure  of  this,  that  our '  fanfaronnade'  passes  evety 
where  in  New-York,  with  those  who  have  read  it,  fdri  full  and  liufficient  refutation. 
Nay,  it  even  appears  to  have  aadly  ruffled  the  plumage  of  tlie  critic  himself;  else,  why 
should  this  most  consistent  logician  take  eight  closely-printed  p&ges,  witb  an  abundant 
ontpotirifig  of  Gretk,  and  an  ample  garniture  of  falsehoods,  in  order  to  ftfute  what,  if  we 
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believe  bim,  needs  no  reply  whatever  1  The  truth  if,  our  remarki  have  evidently  an- 
swered the  end  for  which  we  intended  them,  the  exposure  of  a  paltry,  ignorant,  and 
unprincipled  clique ;  and  the  reviewer,  like  all  angry  people,  who  have  a  bad  cause  to 
maintain,  has  commenced  his  reply  with  a  tirade  of  invective,  and  with  calling  ob 
names,  without  at  the  same  time  very  clearly  comprehending  the  import  of  the  term» 
which  he  has  employed. 

After  this  very  courteous  and  gentlemanly  commencement,  the!  reviewer  goes  on  to 
remark,  that  Dr.  Airraoir,  after  professing  in  his  preface  an  intention  of  taking  those 
selections  from  the  Gtoman  work  of  Jacobs,  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  more 
respectable  portion  of  our  classical  schools,  made  the  same  additions  to  those  selectionB 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Boston  editors ;  and  that  he  made  these  additions,  too, 
after  stating  categorically  that  his  new  edition  consisted  of  those  extracts  from  Jacobs 
which  had  before  been  in  use.  To  this  charge,  thus  boldly  advanced,  we  have  merely  to 
say,  that  it  is  a  positive  falsdiood,  and  what  is  worse,  the  rstiewer  himself  knows  U  to 
be  so.  Every  respectable  Review,  which  has  a  regard  for  its  own  character,  and  for  the 
dictates  of  literary  honesty,  fisels  bound,  in  quoting  the  words  of  an  author,  to  do  this 
fuUy  aod/atWy,  and  not  to  suppress  any  thing  that  may  serve  to  eluddate  the  meaning 
which  the  writer  intended  to  express.  This  is  a  plain  principle  of  literary  morality,  the 
violation  of  which  not  only  implies  a  total  disregard  of  truth,  but  a  degree  of  meanness 
from  which  a  well-regulated  mind  turns  away  with  disgust.  The  North  American 
reviewers,  however,  have  adopted,  it  would  appear,  a  very  different  code  of  morals,  and 
cite  merely  so  much  of  an  author's  language  as  may  serve,  by  this  garbling  process,  to 
substantiate  their  train  of  argument;  without  at  all  concerning  themselves  whether 
the  part  which  they  have  suppressed  contradicts  that  argument  or  not.  The  words 
of  Dr.  Anthon,  in  his  prefoce,  are  as  follow:  'The  only  remaining  course,  there- 
fore, was  to  take  those  selections  from  the  German  work,  which  had  been  adopted  in 
the  more  respectable  portion  of  our  classical  schools,  and  to  make  these  the  basis  qf  a 
new  edition.*  Now,  if  words  mean  any  thing.  Dr.  AitTHOir  here  openly  expresses  his 
intention  of  adding  other  seUetums  to  those  obtained  from  Jacobs ;  and  that  such  is 
the  plain  import  of  the  terms  which  he  employs,  is  evident  from  the  very  language  of 
the  reviewer  himself  when  he  says  that '  the  Boston  Lexicon  is  formed  on  the  basis  of 
Jacobsj*  for  he  can  mean  nothing  else  but  that  additions  have  been  made  to  this  Lexicon 
from  other  quarters,  and  that  it  does  not  'consist'  entirely  of  the  labors  of  the  German 
scholar.  Now  for  a  specimen  of  the  new  code  of  literary  morality  and  critical  honesty 
M*hich  has  been  adopted  by  the  far-famed  North  American  Review.  In  order  to  substan- 
tiate one  of  his  charges  of  plagiarism,  the  critic  actually  suppresses  the  words  '  and  to 
make  these  the  from  of  a  new  edition^*  which  form  the  concluding  part  of  the  sentence 
in  Dr.  Anthom's  preface,  and  then  boldly  charges  him  with  ^stating  categoricalljf  that 
his  new  edition  ^consists*  of  the  extracts  from  Jacobs ;  and,  what  is  worse,  censures  ua 
for  keeping  *this  categorical  statemenf  from  the  knowledge  of  our  readers.  A  more 
impudent  and  unblushing  falsehood  we  do  not  think  has  ever  before  been  uttered ;  and 
we  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  a  cause,  the  very  first  argument  in 
support  of  which  rests  on  so  contemptible  a  subterfuge,  and  so  gross  a  violation  of  the 
truth. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  charge,  that  Dr.  Anthon  did  not  know  that  the  selectionB 
from  Anacreon,  Bion,  and  Moschos,  which  he  added  to  his  work,  were  not  all  contained 
in  the  Reader  of  Jacobs.  The  shortest  way  of  answering  this,  would  be  to  refer  the 
reader  to  what  has  just  been  said  about  the  falsification  of  Dr.  Anthon's  language  by 
this  dishonest  reviewer :  to  make  the  matter  as  elear  as  possible,  however,  we  will 
dwell  for  a  moment  upon  it.  We  stated  in  our  last,  when  replying  to  the  charge  which 
we  have  here  again  noticed,  that  Dr.  Anthon  had  possessed  a  copy  of  the  German  work 
for  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  had  read  the  '  Minora'  of  Dalzel  while  at  schooL  The 
£ur  and  honest  inference  was,  that  he  could  not  help  knowing,  in  some  way  or  other, 
what  tha  two  works  respectively  contained.    The  reviewer  dissents  from  this  conclu- 
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non,  and  ironically  observes,  that  these  &cU '  are  not  so  remarkable  for  their  pertinency 
where  introduced,  as  for  their  profound  interest  to  the  general  reader.*  As  &8  as  we  can 
ascertain  his  meaning,  it  appears  to  be  this,  that  when  you  find  a  reviewer  indulging  in 
a  palpable  violation  of  truth  and  gentlemanly  courtesy,  it  is  a  piece  of  impertinence  on 
your  part  to  attempt  to  set  him  right ;  and  that  a  regard  for  facts  is  only  a  matter  of 
interest  for  *  general  readers.*  We  have  here,  very  probably,  another  extract  from  the 
reviewer's  new  code  of  morals.  But  what  will  he  say,  when  we  inform  him,  that  Dr. 
Antron  has  translated  thfee  of  the  four  notes  of  Jacobs,  on  the  ode  of  Anacreon  marked 
I. in  the  'Reader;'  that  in  his  remarks  on  the  second  ode  he  has  made  no  reference  ta 
Jacobs,  this  ode  not  being  contained  in  the  German  work ;  that  in  the  commentary  on 
the  third  ode,  Jacobs  is  again  quoted,  and  three  of  his  five  notes  are  incorporated  —  and 
so  of  the  rest  1  Will  he  still  assert  that  Dr.  Antron,  in  prepaiing  his  *  Reader,'  had 
not  before  him  the  texts  of  both  Dalzel and  Jacobs? 

The  most  impudent  part  of  this  charge  remains  now  to  be  noticed.  The  reviewer 
has  all  along  been  leaving  his  readers  under  the  impression,  that  the  Boston  editors  took 
some  of  the  selections  from  Anacreon,  Bion,  and  Moschus,  out  of  the  German  work  of 
Jacobs.  His  words  are:  'The  Boston  editors,  where  they  made  new  selections  from 
Jacobs,  curtailed  the  length  of  his  extracts  considerably.'  Now  this  whole  matter, 
commencing  with  the  editors  of  the  Boston  Reader,  and  ending  with  the  critic  in  the 
North  American  Review,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  one  atartling  mass  of  positive 
and  deliberate  falsehood.  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  Greek  selec- 
tions from  Anacreon,  fiion,  and  Moschus,  contained  in  the  Boston  Reader,  with  the  same 
pieces,  as  &r  as  they  are  found  in  the  German  work,  he  will  find  a  marked  difierence 
between  the  two  texts,  in  readings,  in  pointing,  and  in  every  respect  in  which  texts  can 
possibly  differ  from  one  another;  and  then,  if  he  compare  the  Boston  text  with  that  of 
Dalzel,  he  will  discover  the  closest  and  most  complete  resemblance.  In  the  first  place, 
the  arrangement  of  the  odes  of  Anacreon,  is,  with  the  occasional  dropping  of  one  or 
two,  precisely  the  same  as  that  in  the  'Minora,'  while  those  in  Jacobs  are  arranged  alto- 
gether differently.  In  the  next  place,  the  Boston  editors  follow  without  deviation  the 
readings,  pointing;  accentuation,  etc.,  of  the  '  Minora,'  although  differing  greatly  from 
those  of  Jacobs ;  such  as  the  Doric  Sl  for  4,  Kay6  for  xdyu^  x*hr6ea  for  xcuirdo-a,  etc.,  in  all 
which  the  New-Tork  edition  has  either  followed  Jacobs,  or  more  commonly  Mehlhorn 
and  Moebius  for  Anacreon,  and  Kiessling  and  Valckenaer  for  Bion  and  Moschus.  In 
the  third  place,  out  of  the  thirty- three  notes  in  Jacobs,  on  these  same  poetical  extracts, 
not  a  single  one  is  used  in  any  manner  in  the  Boston  work,  whereas  Dr.  Anthon  has 
incorporated  all  that  is  valuable  in  them  into  the  commentary  that  accompanies  the  New- 
York  edition  of  the  Reader.  How  then  stands  the  case  1  Why  simply  thus :  The  pre- 
&ce  to  the  Boston  work  bears  the  stamp  of  falsehood  on  its  very  front,  when  it  asserts 
that  the  pupil  will  find  in  it '  all  the  valuable  notes'  of  Jacobs ;  and  the  reviewer  in  the 
North  American,  animated  by  a  kindred  spirit,  indulges  in  a  falsehood  equally  as  gross, 
when  he  says,  that  'the  Boston  editors,  when  they  made  new  selections  from  Jacobs, 
curtailed  the  length  of  his  extracts  considerably,'  first,  because  the  Boston  editors  made 
no  new  selections  whatever  from  Jacobs,  but  merely  from  Dalzel ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause all  the  curtailing  had  been  done  long  before,  not  from  Jacobs,  1>nt  from  the  original 
authors  themselves,  by  Dalzel,  in  his  '  Grseca  Minora.' 

The  third  charge  of  the  reviewer,  and  the  one  which  he  evidently  regards  as  most 
conclusive  in  its  nature,  is  the  following :  certain  so-called  errors  in  accentuation  are 
found  in  the  Boston  Reader ;  the  same  errors  precisely  are  found  in  the  New- York 
Reader;  consequently  the  text  of  the  latter  was  copied,  as  he  maintains,  errors  and  all, 
from  that  of  the  former.  The  answer  which  we  have  to  make  to  this  charge,  will  involve 
the  editors  of  the  Boston  work,  and  their  champion  the  reviewer,  in  rather  an  awkward 
dilemma.  The  text  of  the  New- York  Reader,  (and  we  wish  our  readers  to  bear  thi0 
&ct  carefully  in  oiiad,)  followa  the  ninth  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  Jaoobe,  iitie  fifth  of 
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TolunidMeoiiditnd  the  Ihirdeditwn  of  the  fourth  Tolttme  The  Boeton  Rndefi  on  tbeotber 
hand,  professee  to  follow  the  hoiifth  edition.  Now  it  is  a  potitive  lact,  and  any  one  may 
aatiafy  himaelf  on  this  head  by  an  ezaminalion  of  the  German  work,  that  all  the  errors  ia 
aocentoation,  as  the  reviewer  is  pleased  to  call  them,  which  he  says  Dr.  Aktbok  coined 
from  the  Boston  Reader,  are  found  in  the  ninth  edition  of  Jacobs,  and  not  only  in  the  text 
but  also  m  the  Lexioon,  where  we  haTe'A^ic,  and'l^ ic,  and  itipti  and  IleXio^rvc,  the  very 
things  which  the  reTiewer  wishes  his  readers  to  believe  are  typographical  errors  in  tho 
Boston  work,  not  existing  in  the  German  edition,  but  copied  from  the  Boston  book  by 
the  New-Voik  one.  These  are  all  found,  we  repeat,  in  the  ninth  edition  of  Jacobs,  tha 
Tsry  text  which  the  New- York  Reader  follows;  and  they  are  all  altered  in  the  twelfth 
edition,  the  very  teit  which  the  Boston  editors  profess  to  follow,  and  do  not,  for  not  one 
of  these  accents  have  they  changed.  Now  the  dilemma  which  here  presents  itself  m 
this.  If  these  variations  in  accent  are  matters  of  so  much  importance  in  themsdve% 
that  they  can  ftirly  be  made  the  basis  of  a  grave  charge  of  plagiarism,  then  have  the 
Boston  editors  been  guilty  of  the  most  unpardonable  deception  and  negligence,  in  pro- 
fessing to  follow  the  twelfth  edition  of  Jacobs,  and  yet  leaving  this  accentuation  un- 
changed ;  and  the  reviewer,  too^  is  liable  to  the  same  charge^  for  he  says  that  the  Boston 
editen  *  has  been  edited  and  published  with  great  care :'  but  i^  on  the  other  hand,  these 
discrepancies  in  accent  are  in  themselves  matters  of  very  little  consequence,  and  if 
errors  of  this  nature  can  very  easily  occur,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  careful,  then  ia 
the  reviewer  seeking  to  draw  a  fidse  conclusion  from  untenable  premises,  and  playing 
the  part  of  a  sophist,  where  he  ought  to  be  acting  that  of  an  honest  and  upright  judge. 
As  £u>  then  as  regards  similarity  of  accent,  this  whole  charge  against  the  New- York 
Reader  recoils  upon  those  who  advanced  it.  In  making  it,  they  only  eipose  their  own 
carelessness,  and  their  own  want  of  literary  honesty. 

While  on  the  subject  of  accent,  we  will  expose  another  falsehood.  The  reviewer 
says,  that  not  only  do  the  same  errors  in  accent  renuiin  in  the  New- York  as  in  the  Bos- 
ton edition,  but  that  *all  the  corrections  found  in  the  latter,  occur  also  in  the  former.'  So 
for  is  this  from  being  true,  that  errors  in  accent,  and  in  orthography  too,  occurring  almoal 
constantly  in  their  work,  are  not  to  be  found  on  the  pagee  of  the  New*  York  edition,  and 
new  readings,  especially  in  the  poetical  part,  are  frequently  brought  in.  For  example^ 
there  are  thirty-nine  variations  in  reading,  pointing,  etc.,  in  the  text  of  Anacreon  alons) 
and  twenty-one  in  that  of  the  first  Idyl  of  Bion,  while  the  following  list  containa  only  a 
email  number  of  the  errors  which  still  disfigure  the  Boeton  work,  although  its  editors  bad 
access  to  the  twelfth  edition  of  Jacobs,  and  which  are  all  corrected  in  the  New-York  Rea- 
der, although  Dr.  Akthoit  had  merely  the  ninth  edition  of  the  German  work  for  his  guide. 
Our  references  are  to  the  pages  of  the  Boston  Resder :  p.  1.  Aryec,  p.  4.  /t9pei>,  same  page 
KoffJlvroPi  since  altered  in  their  text,  but  still  wrong  in  their  note.  On  the  same  page,  at 
line  twenty-three^  there  is  a  most  portentous  blunder  relative  to  Kriici0(ov  and  'AA<(«r- 
ipl<asi  where  the  editors  have  tried  their  hand  at  altering  Jacobs's  text,  which  the  New 
York  edition  gives  correctly ;  p.  7.  'AirAXoy,  H^avy  p.  9.  crra  koI  ^erairiix«s,  p.  10.  ^k 
for  9^,  p.  15.  ccxjri^cf,  P>  18.  iavri^,  Mcrairdyri^,  p.  20.  itpdrre^  dv9qv9,  p*  21.  ipat^ 
p.  29.  TapWTtvot  (Passow,  Tap^vrcvoc,)  ir^c,  p.  31.  i/(irfirXi?<r{y,  p.  32.  i$t>^vaifiMf 
p.  46.  ca{,  p.  47.  9  V,  p.  65.  Sxptfv,  p.  81.  KlffpiDi^,  p.  94.  'Epfi^,  (the  vocative  I)  To 
these  may  be  added  « jyu,  x'^irtf^o,  c^y,  xai,  and  a  host  of  others,  many  words  having 
no  accents  at  all.  The  Boston  text,  moreover,  is  beautified  by  the  introduction  of  Ti 
for  which  the  New-York  text  is  content  to  employ  or,  and  «  for  »«,  as  rdSia^  ^Bptt,  etc 
So  again,  the  Boston  text  uses  the  final  s  in  the  middle  of  compounds,  which  tha 
New- York  edition  never  does ;  while  the  latter  invariably  employs  the  Attic  termi- 
nation it  for  9,  which  Attic  form  never  appears  in  the  Boston  work.  So  moeh  then  for 
this  other  fiilsehood,  that  the  New- York  Reader  has  net  a  sin^  correction  of  thte  text 
that  does  not  also  appear  in,  and  haa  not  been  taken  by  it  from,  the  pagea  of  the  Boa- 
ton  work. 
We  have  obtained  from  Mr.  Dbjsubb  an  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  New- York 
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Liexicon  wu  eompUad,  and  have  been  so  mineh  stradL  by  tho  ean  and  patient  labor* 
wbicb  it  indicated,  that  we  have  resolved  to  lay  it  before  our  readera,  partly  for  the  aake 
of  the  individual  himeeli^  and  partly  to  refute  the  malicioua  and  contemptible  alandar, 
that  would  seek  to  dq^rive  him  of  the  well-merited  praise  to  which  hia  exertions  entitle 
him.  In  order,  then,  to  form  the  New* York  Lexicon,  the  whole  of  the  Greek  text  waa 
carefiilly  read  over,  and  every  word  noted  down.  These  words  were  from  time  to  time 
written  off  in  a  separate  book,  in  alphabetical  order,  wUiunU  aectnts,  and  with  copiooa 
references  to  passages  in  the  text,  where  terms  or  phmses  occurred,  requiring  particular 
explanation.  The  Lexicon  was  then  formed  from  these  materials,  and  was  sent  to  the 
publisher  entirely  in  manuscript.  The  explanations  of  the  words  were  taken  prin- 
cipally from  Donnegan,  the  roota  and  accentuation  were  obtained  from  Passew :  (ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances,  for  example,  vo«(,  and  its  compounds,  taken  from  Buttmaan, 
where  Jacobs  and  Passow  give  vo^.)  Materials  were  also  obtained  from  varioua  aubsv- 
diary  works,  the  names  of  aome  of  which  we  mentioned  in  our  previous  arttde.  We 
have  here  given  a  plain  history  of  the  affair. 

But  there  is  one  remarkable  feature  in  the  New-Tork  Lexicon,  that  must  not  be  omitp 
ted  here.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  words  that  occur  in  the  text,  and  are  also  found 
in  the  text  of  the  Boston  work,  but  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  Boston  Lexi- 
con. Now  how  is  this  7  Either  Mr,  Drisler  must  have  been  a  most  lucky  guesser,  and 
mast  have  guessed  in  every  instance,  "w/ien  a  word  was  omitted  in  the  Boston  Lexicon, 
and  tsho/  that  word  was,  or  else  he  must  have  read  over  the  text ;  and  if  he  read  over 
the  text  and  formed  hia  vocabulary,  his  only  object  in  adopting  after  this  the  vocabulary 
of  the  Boston  work,  could  have  been  either  to  make  his  own  a  more  complete  one,  (a 
thing,  however,  which  he  had  already  done,)  or  to  save  himself  labor  which  he  had  al- 
ready performed.  The  only  thing  wanted  to  make  this  argument  a  full  and  satisfactory 
one,  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  words  that  occur  in  the  Boston  text,  but  not  in  the  Boston 
Lexicon,  and  which  are  found  in  both  the  text  and  Lexicon  of  the  New- fork  edition. 
We  give  the  following,  merely  stating  in  passing,  that  others  have  been  counted,  to  the 
number  (tf  at  least  sixty.  The  refisrenoe  is  to  the  paging  in  the  Boston  work :  dyfSrupa^ 
p.  166.  isi6^i  p.  169.  'Ad^vir,  p.  190.  Aivetas^  the  third  king  of  Alba,  p.  11.  Uvofiiv, 
p.  203,  (acaae  precisdy  similar  to  dv^^w,  for  the  common  text  has  ixfloHvat,  which  the 
Boston  editors  have  altered,  and  yet  their  Lexicon  has  U0oiit»^  and  not  Uvofiia^)  vrMfs^ 
p.  134.  iMi^itfs,  p.  146.  *E^opo{,  the  historian,  p.  155.  BeXot^  an  uncle,  p.  161.  'Avrf- 
PXHi  the  pilot,  and  favorite  of  Alcibiadee,  p.  159.  d^/ilyM^,  p.  60.  $ai6if  p.  209.  yc^aitfc 
p.  197.  if^^trUoi^  p.  209,  etc.  So  cardlul  in  fact  was  Mr.  Drisler  in  compiling  his 
Lexicon,  that  in  several  instances  words  appearing  in  Jacobs'  Lexicon  to  the  German 
work,  but  which  had  not  been  marked  by  Mr.  Drisler  aa  occurring  in  the  text  were  ne- 
vertheless, through  fear  lest  some  oversight  had  been  committed  by  him,  actually  intro- 
duced into  the  New- York  Lexicon,  such  as  Tvt^tav,  KI^kiij  etc.  'And  again,  several 
words  contained  in  the  Boston  Lexicon  do  not  appear  in  the  New- York  one,  because 
they  do  not  occur  in  the  text ;  such  are  *A0poHioioSi  iywuif  didftat^  ir^va/iac,  (the  reading 
being  r(rvmfiaif)  d^((yof ,  etc.  How  did  Mr.  Drisler  know  they  were  not  contained  in  the 
text,  unless  he  had  previously  read  it  over  1 

The  attempt  of  the  reviewer  to  deny  that  the  Boston  Lexicon  is^  for  the  most  part,  a 
mere  abridgment  of  Donnegan' s,  strikes  us  as  exceedingly  ill-judged,  and  evinces  a  degree 
of  desperation  that  is  a  sure  mark  of  a  tottering  cause.  Donnegan's  Lexicon  is  in  every 
body's  hands,  and  any  one  can,  by  every  brief  examination  of  the  two  books,  satisfy 
himself  at  once  of  the  truth  of  our  charge.  Let  one,  for  example,  compare  the  explana- 
tions given  in  Donnegan  and  the  Boston  Lexicon  to  the  following  words,  Aly((,  af,  aid- 
iOf  ff(3fio(,  XsirovpyStf  iyK^fiiov^  dy^prriff  tddfiai^  af9ov(ra,  and  he  will  find  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  pages,  a  specimen  of  what  occars  on  every  pageofthe  Lexicon  to  tiie  Bos- 
ton work.  Now,  aa  we  have  already  remarked,  the  New- York  Lexicon  was  taken  in 
e  great  degree  from  Donnegan,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  continual  aid  was  obtained 
Irom  the  vecabdary  of  Jacobs,  which  accompanied  the  German  work,    it  would  have 
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been  a  strange  thing,  therefore^  if  the  New-York  and  Boeton  LezicoDs,  drawn  aa  thej 
both  were  from  the  same  aourcea,  did  not  occasionally  resemble  each  other ;  and  it  woold 
have  been  more  honest  in  the  reviewer  to  have  acknowledged  this,  and  not  sooght  to 
blind  his  readers  by  concealing  so  plain  a  truth  aa  the  abridgment  from  Donnegan. 

The  reviewer  doubts  *  if  any  one  would  bdieve  that  the  same  resnlts  would  be  obtained 
by  an  abridgment  of  Donnegan's  translation  of  Passow,  as  by  Mr.  Drisler's  abridg- 
ment and  compilation  of  the  works  of  all  the  lexicographers  mentioned.'  For  once^ 
very  much  to  his  own  surprise,  no  doubt,  he  stumbles  upon  the  truth.  No  such  resnlts 
would  be  obtained,  and  none  such,  we  can  assure  him,  have  been.  It  is  precisely  in 
those  articles  where  the  works  of  these  lexicographers  have  been  used,  that  the  widest 
and  most  different  results  possible  have  been  obtained,  and  these  occur  on  almost  every 
page.  Let  any  one,  for  example,  compare  i*^  in  the  New- York  woik,  with  ^  in  the 
Boston  one ;  ip6«  with  ifto/tai;  cfXw  with  fXXw  (an  error  in  the  Boston  Lexicon ;)  iiu 
¥dth  6l9^ai,  Let  him  consult  also  the  following  words  in  both  Lexicons,  olfnc,  iXX«^«/, 
yXavKwiris,  d/i^vu,  direiipaf,  Awctifat  etc,  and  he  will  soon  see  what  difoent  results  faaye 
been  obtained  by  Mr.  Drialer  and  his  rival  compiler.  In  conducting  this  argument  re- 
lative to  the  New-York  and  Boston  Lexicons,  we  have  not  thought  it  worth  our  while 
to  say  any  thing  of  the  portentous  blunders  by  which  the  latter  is  disgraced :  such  as 
'  Kpiwy,  the  fatiur  of  Jocasta,'  *  Euripides,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  SocraUa*  It 
would  prove  of  no  avail  to  crowd  our  pages  with  absurdities  of  this  kind,  in  order  to 
show  that  BO  wretched  a  compilation  could  afford  but  little  attraction,  even  to  the  most 
desperate  plunderer ;  but  we  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  our  subject  without  adTcrting 
to  one  effusion  of  malignity  altogether  disgraceful  in  itself  and  fit  only  to  emanate  from 
a  hired  reviewer.  The  critic  thinks  it  a  very  grave  circumstance^  that  in  a  book  pub- 
lished with  Dr.  Anthov's  name,  so  important  a  part  as  the  Lexicon  should  be  compiled 
by  another  hand,  and  he  then  talks  of  a  Peter-Parley  book  &ctory,  with  a  capable  fore- 
man. In  another  part  of  his  article,  he  speaks  of  the  difference  between  scurrility  and 
gentlemanly  language,  as  a  matter  of  taste.  And  all  this  is  allowed  to  appear  in  the 
pages  of  a  Review  which  professes  to  stand  at  the  head  of  American  literature^  and  to 
go  forth  as  a  pattern  of  national  refinement.  It  had  better  change  its  name  to  a  *  Peter- 
Parley  Factory  of  Scurrilous  Invective  and  Dishonest  Criticism,'  and  all  the  world  wiU 
acknowledge  the  peculiar  fitness  of  its  foreman. 

As  regards  the  preparation  of  the  Lexicon,  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  every  page 
of  the  manuscript  passed  to  the  press  through  the  hands  of  Dr.  Antboh,  after  having 
been  carefully  examined  and  corrected  by  him ;  while  vrith  respect  to  the  emf^oying  the 
aid  of  another  in  compiling  a  work  of  so  much  heavy  labor  as  a  Lexicon  must  require^ 
this  very  thing  has  been  done  by  the  Boston  editors  in  the  case  of  their  own  Reader.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  a  '  Peter -Parley  book-factory'  is  established  nearer  home; 

We  took  occasion  in  our  last  article  to  notice  certain  variations  m  accent,  which  tho 
reviewer  had  mistaken  for  so  many  typographical  enors,  and  which  according  to  him 
had  been  copied  by  Dr.  AirrHov  from  the  Boston  work.    We  pronounced  them  mere 
differences  of  opinion,  and  to  prove  this,  cited  the  names  of  a  fisw  scholars  in  whose 
works  the  system  of  accentuation  which  the  reviewer  denounced  as  a  mere  blunder,  was 
plainly  in  use.    He  now  pretends  that  he  too  was  fully  aware  of  this,  and  that  he  had 
duly  weighed  authorities  on  the  subject.    We  venmre  to  say  that  he  weighed  no  autho- 
rities at  all,  and  we  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  clumsy  and  ludicrous  mode  in 
which  he  undertakes  to  prove  that "  A^^c;  and  'icit  have  the  long  penult,  and  must  there- 
fore be  accented  with  the  circumflex  on  that  syllable.    The  main  charge  itself  fidls  at 
once  to  the  ground,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  Dr.  Amthon's  text^foUowed  Jacobs's 
ninth  edition,  where  all  these  accentuations  occur :  and  that  the  later  mode  of  ac- 
centing was  adopted  in  the  Lexicon  on  the  authority  of  Passow.    And  here  we  might 
leave  the  subject  at  rest,  were  it  not  that  we  wish  to  expose  to  our  readers  the  miserable 
^emptiness  of  this  person's  pretended  scholarabip.    The  andents,  in  reciting  their  verses^ 
wers  in  the  habit  of  dwelling  on  what  is  technically  termed  the  arau  of  the  loot,  which 
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in  the  dactylic  measure  is  the  first  syllable,  and  thus,  double  time  being  allowed  for  enun- 
ciating this  syllable,  it  could  be  artificially  lengthened,  though  short  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Numerous  short  sylUibles,  lengthened  by  this  stress  of  the  voice,  aro 
therefore  found  in  the  ancient  writers;  so  that  it  has  become  an  acknowledged  principle 
among  prosodians,  that  you  can  never  prove  a  syllable  to  be  long,  merely  by  finding  it 
in  the  areia  of  a  foot,  unless  you  bring  to  its  support  additional  authority.  This  is  no 
profound  learning  on  our  part,  but  plain  school-boy  knowledge.  And  yet  so  ignorant  is 
this  man  of  the  simplest  principles  of  prosody,  that  he  actually  brings  forward  eight 
lines,  to  prove  his  position,  in  every  one  of  which  the  contested  syllable  is  thus  situated, ' 
and  proves  precisely  nothing  at  all.  So  that  all  this  great  array  of  Greek  only  shows 
more  clearly  his  own  incompetency ;  and  he  who  pretends  to  sit  in  judgment  on  others^ 
is  found  to  be  himself  in  need  of  instruction.  If  the  mode  of  proof  which  he  here  adopts 
be  a  correct  one,  our  prosodies,  our  graduses,  our  metrical  systems,  must  all  be  consigned 
to  the  flames ;  the  old-fashioned  dactyls  and  spondees  of  our  boyhood  will  no  longer 
pass  muster ;  the  new  pattern  of  the  reviewer  must  become  the  orthodox  standard,  and 
«iMX<f  and«-«vex£f,  xapixtt  and  xHpixtit  dftv  and  0^(v,  will  jostle  each  other  in  the  most 
edifying  confusion.  Now  is  it  not  too  bad,  that  a  Review  which  crosses  the  ocean, 
should  carry  to  other  lands  such  barbarous  scholarship  as  this,  and  &ncy  all  the  while 
that  it  is  an  oracle  of  learning 

The  truth  is,  the  whole  array  of  illustrious  scholars,  from  the  days  of  Bentley  to 
within  a  comparatively  late  period,  gave  the  forms  'Ay is  and  'lets  with  surprising  una- 
nimity. These  men  surely  must  have  read  the  lines  which  the  reviewer  has  paraded  on 
his  page.  These  men  surely  must  have  known  how  to  scan  them.  Why  then  did  they 
still  regard  the  penults  of  'Ayts  and  'lais  as  short,  and  accent  them  as  they  did  1  Why  1 
Because  the  lines  in  question  proved,  as  they  well  knew,  just  nothing  at  all.  We  have 
here  then  a  singular  issue  joined  between  Hemsterhuis  and  Valckenaer,  and  Wesseling 
and  Person,  and  a  host  of  eminent  names  on  the  one  hand,  and  —  the  Boston  magtu  on 
the  other.  The  reviewer  will  here  no  doubt  demand  of  us,  whether  we  mean  to  defend 
the  earlier  accentuation.  We  spoke  of  it  merely  as  a  difference  of  opinion.  We  only 
wish  to  make  it  appear  that  he  himself  is  but  a  tyro  in  accentuation,  and  altogether  un- 
acquainted with  its  simplest  principles.  Indeed  he  is  very  like  a  person  who  has  thrust 
himself  into  the  company  of  the  eminent  scholars  whom  he  names,  and  fancying  him- 
self one  of  their  number,  volunteers  like  a  meddling  busy-body  to  give  a  reason  for  a 
thing  which  he  does  not  understand,  and  in  giving  which  he  only  displays  his  own  igno- 
rance. He  will  find  the  true  reason  stated  in  the  pages  of  Spitzner ;  and  he  may  also  read 
in  Stephen's  Thesaurus,  under  the  head  of  d/iv^,  what  will  perhaps  enlighten  him  on  the 
subject  of  typographical  errors. 

Having  shown,  as  we  conceive,  pretty  clearly,  the  depth  of  the  reviewer's  scholarship, 
we  will  now  make  a  few  remarks  about  its  fairness.  In  carrying  out  his  argument  re- 
specting accents,  he  cites  what  he  calls  a  rule  from  Dr.  Anthon's  Greek  Grammar, 
relative  to  the  accentuation  of  dissyllables,  which  he  pronounces  decidedly  wrong ;  and 
the  error  consists,  according  to  him,  in  Dr.  Astthon's  not  having  mentioned  that  the 
rule  only  apptied  when  the  penult  was  the  place  of  the  accent  Now  it  happens,  that 
in  Dr.  Akthon*s  grammar,  the  rules  are  first  given  for  the  determination  of  the 
accented  syllable,  and  then  follow  rules  for  determining  the  nature  of  the  accent 
This  latter  part  has  a  general  introduction  in  the  following  words  :  '  If  the  syllable  ou 
which  the  tone  rests  is  known,  the  question  then  is,  with  what  sign  it  is  to  be  accented  7 
Concerning  this,  the  following  rules  obtain.*  The  rules  then  follow.  One  of  these  ap- 
plies to  the  case  of  the  third  syllable  from  the  end  being  accented ;  the  one  immediately 
following,  to  the  case  of  the  accent  being  on  the  last  syllable;  and  then  comes  the  rule 
which  excites  the  sneer  of  the  reviewel :  *  Every  dissyllable  word,  whose  penult  is  long 
by  nature^  and  followed  by  a  short  final  syllable,  is  marked  by  a  circumflex  on  the  penult' 
Now,  this  rule^  taken  in  connection  with  what  immediately  precedes,  and  with  the  gene> 
nd  introduction  that  has  just  been  quoted,  is  perfectly  clear.    The  syllable  on  which  th« 
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tone  rests  ie  known,  tnd  the  only  thing  is  to  know  what  thst  tone  shall  be.  Our  rsadera 
will  hardlf  beUere  what  we  are  going  to  state  {  but  it  is  a  positiTe  fact.  The  leviewer 
Muppremea  the  introdmetory  remark,  garbles  the  nilei  and  then  citee  it  as  Dr.  Amtbob's  I 
What  is  still  worsen  he  knew  perfeetlf  well  that  Dr.  Airrnoir  meant  the  mle  to  be  vn- 
derstood  difTerently,  for  on  the  verj  next  page  this  unprincipled  critic  actnallj  qnotei  a 
remark  of  Dr.  Amnoir,  taken  from  the  notes  to  the  *  Reader/  which  brands  the  reviewer 
in  the  plainest  manner  with  wilful  and  deliberate  falsification  of  the  author's  meaning; 
and  than  comes  a  long  note  of  trinmph,at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  reviewer  exclaims : 
'  Seriottslf,  Dr.  Airraoir,  accustomed  as  he  is  to  inaccuracy ,  ought  to  blush  for  such  an 
error  as  this.'  We  should  be  insulting  our  readers,  if  we  thought  they  needed  a  single 
word  from  us  to  excite  their  deep  disgust  at  this  revolting  piece  of  turpitude.  The  man, 
however,  punishes  himself.  He  is  made  the  instrument  of  his  own  diegrace.  In  the 
pre&ce  to  his  Orammar,  Dr.  Amthoh  modestly  observes,  that  he  lays  but  few  claims  to 
originality,  either  of  design  or  execution.  '  The  object  of  the  editor/  he  goes  on  to  re- 
nark,  *has  been  to  present  in  a  small  compass,  all  that  his  own  experience  as  an  in- 
structor hss  shown  him  to  be  really  usefiil  in  Greek  elementary  studies.  His  principal 
guide  has  been  the  excellent  grammar  of  Matthie,  of  which  the  present  volume  may 
in  some  degree  be  considered  as  an  abstract  i  and  valuable  materials  have  at  the  same 
tioie  been  obtained  from  the  labors  of  Battmann,  Host,  and  other  distinguished  philo- 
logists.' Of  the  grammars  here  mentioned,  that  of  Rost  enjoys  a  very  high  reputation 
in  Germany,  and  it  is  one  of  the  four  to  which  the  grammatical  appendix  is  adapted  at  the 
end  of  the  first  volume  of  the  German '  Reader.'  Jacobs  himself,  in  the  preface  to  the  t  wellth 
edition  of  his  work,  calls  it '  the  wide-spread  grammar  of  Rost*'  It  has  also  been  translatsd 
in  England,  and  the  profiice  to  the  translation  alludes  particularly  to  the  excellence  of  the 
rulee  of  accentuation  contained  in  the  work.  Now,  the  rule  condemned  and  ridiculed 
by  the  reviewer,  ie  not  Dr.  Artrok's,  but  Rest's  I  It  is  a  rule  which  hss  stood  for  years 
the  test  of  Grerman  criticism;  a  rule  received  with  approbation  by  the  scholars  of  Eng- 
land ;  a  rule  which  even  in  our  own  country  has  never  been  impugned,  until  the  present 
moment.  The  truth  is,  the  reviewer  thought  it  was  Dr.  Awthoh's.  He  wished  to  sat- 
isfy his  employers  to  the  utmost  The  suppression  of  a  part  of  Dr.  Avthoit's  language 
eould  easily  be  glossed  over.  He  would  style  him  an  inaccurate  man,  and  then  all 
would  believe  the  story,  and  if  Dr.  AirrHON  sought  to  vindicate  himsdij  who  would 
listen  to  one  so  'accustomed  to  inaccuracy,'  and  who  is  told  *  to  blush'  for  his  errors? 
The  situation  in  which  the  reviewer  has  placed  himself  is,  we  are  happy  to  say,  a  soli* 
tary  one  m  the  annals  of  criticism.  The  only  case  at  all  resembling  it,  is  that  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  when  they  called  the  Greek  line  in  Knight's  versbn  of  the  '  Bard,' 
arrant  nonsense,  and  afterward  learned  that  it  was  an  extract  from  Pindar  I  Then^  how- 
ever, it  was  ignorance ;  here  it  is  something  worse. 

Oar  readers  will  not  be  surprised  after  this  to  hear,  that  the  reviewer  main  tains,  with 
regard  to  his  criticism  on  the  verb  A^lii^i,  that  he  merely  meant  it  had  not  the  ognifiea- 
tion  of  '  to  n^ect,'  or '  to  be  caceless  about,'  in  the  passage  under  consideration.  A 
more  disgrscefnl  subterfiige,  and  a  more  palpable  violation  of  the  truth,  never  before 
characterized  any  literary  controversy.  We  venture  to  say  that  no  one,  whoever  he  is, 
by  whom  the  reviewer's  remarks  in  the  July  number  of  the  North  American  have  been 
read  with  the  slighteet  attention,  believes  one  word  of  what  he  now  says  in  his  defonoa. 
It  is  evident,  to  the  plaineat  understanding,  that  bethought  d^^Jifci  had  no  such  meaning 
as  that  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Amtroiv,  but  only  the  signification  of  '  to  throw  1'  for  he  aetn» 
ally  chafges  him  with  forging  a  signification  for  the  verb  in  his  Lexicon,  in  order  to 
*aeoommodate  the  latter  to  his  notes.'  And  now  it  appears,  that  the  whole  afiair  waa 
a  mere  difference  of  opinion,  and  that  Dr.  Am'BOir'e  translation  of  the  term  waa  ridt- 
euled  by  him  because  Ae  thought  it  was  erroneous  I  Teke  him,  however,  at  his  word, 
and  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  he  does  speak  the  truth  in  what  he  mtys ; 
does  it  not  follow,  from  the  very  passages  which  he  cited,  that  he  believed  it  to  be  • 
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physical  imposaibility  to  ignite  a  forest  by  being  careless  with  fire  1  What  then  does 
be  gain  by  his  violation  of  the  truth,  but  a  character  for  stupidity,  which  goes  to  stul- 
tify the  whole  tenor  of  his  criticisms  1  We  repeat,  therefore,  our  deliberate  opinion ;  the 
writer  has  here  been  guilty  of  a  wilful  and  paltry  untruth.  And  yet  this  veradous  per- 
sonage triumphantly  alleges  that  we  have  not  answered  any  of  Iris  charges  respecting 
the  quality  of  Dr.  Anthonys  translations  or  his  cumbrous  pedantry.  We  took  up  that 
charge  which  he  apparently  considered  his  most  unanswerable  one,  the  mistranslation 
of  d^frifLt,  and  in  place  of  meeting  us  in  fair  argument,  he  sneaks  away  with  a  fiilse- 
hood.  We  leave  his  other  criticisms  to  school-boys,  especially  that,  where  in  transla- 
ting a  participle,  he  makes  the  wonderful  discovery  that  it  can  be  rendered  into  our  idiom 
by  a  tense,  a  matter  settled  we  believe  when  people  first  began  to  translate  from  Greek 
into  English. 

As  to  cumbrous  pedantry,  that,  to  adopt  his  own  words,  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste^  and 
we  are  happy  to  add  that  this  taste  is  on  the  increase.  The  volumes  of  Dr.  Anthoit 
find  their  way  every  where.  There  is  hardly  a  school  or  college  in  the  land,  where  some 
of  them  have  not  been  introduced.  They  are  all,  moreover,  reprinted  in  England.  The 
grammar,  in  particular,  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Ma  job,  the  principal  of  the  Preparatory 
School  to  King's  College,  London,  and  is  the  text-book  in  that  establishment ;  and  what 
is  more  remarkable  still,  the  classical  schools  in  Q,uebec  are  said  to  send  for  these  very 
volumes  to  England,  and  to  have  thrown  out  the  series  of  Valpy,  and  taken  them  in  its 
stead.  One  would  think  that  our  patriotic  gentlemen,  who  preside  over  the  literary 
destinies  of  the  North  American  Review,  would  feel  a  little  pride  on  this  occasion,  and 
would  think  it  also  some  little  indication  of  merit,  for  American  works  thus  gallantly  to 
stem  the  tide  of  foreign  prejudice.  No  such  thing.  Dr.  Anthoit  is  not  a  native  of  the 
'  modern  Athens,'  and  bis  books  therefore  are  full  of  inaccuracies,  and  unfit  to  be  read ;  at 
least  it  will  do  very  well  to  tell  the  public  so,  and  they  will  believe  of  course  whatever 
falls  from  the  lips  of  these  honest  and  dignified  and  truth-loving  censors.  Beside,  the 
rapid  spread  of  Dr.  Antron's  works  might  interfere  with  the  sale  of  certain  Boston 
publications,  and  injure  the  character  of  the  '  literary  emporium.'  These  works,  there- 
fore^  must  be  written  down.  If  it  cannot  be  done  with  truth,  well  then  let  it  be  accom- 
plished by  falsehood.  Let  him  be  called  a  plagiarist,  a  blunderer,  a  roan  of  cumbrous 
pedantry.  What  will  the  world  care  about  any  attempts  at  refutation,  or  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  them  1 

What  we  here  say  is  by  no  means  idly  said.  This  attack  on  Dr.  Ahtboh's  series  has 
been  long  maturing,  and  it  would  have  developed  itself  sooner,  had  a  fit  opportunity 
presented.  Its  whole  object  is,  to  stop  the  sale  of  a  series  of  works  which  hare  thrown 
rival  editions  for  into  the  shade ;  and  that  this  is  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
reviewer,  the  concluding  words  of  his  malignant  forrago  most  dearly  indicate.  He 
ends  his  remarks  with  the  legal  phrase  of  *  caveat  emptor,^  *let  the  buyer  be  oa  his 
guard ;'  and  the  ends  of  criticism  are  identified  in  his  mind  with  the  ends  of  trade;  The 
whole  is  a  mere  money-making  afiair. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the  reviewer  and  his  employers,  this  attack  on  Dr. 
Anthon's  works  has  proved  a  source  of  positive  advantage  to  the  latter.  It  has  excited 
a  more  general  inquiry  into  the  character  of  those  productions,  and  every  such  in^iiry 
has  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  works.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  nume- 
rous orders  for  the  New- York  Reader  have  been  received,  since  the  commencement  of 
this  controversy,  from  the  city  of  Boston  itself;  two  thousand  copies  of  the  book  have 
been  sold  since  its  publication  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year ;  and  what  is  strangest 
of  all,  at  the  trade-sale  of  last  September,  the  Boston  Reader  sold  for  fifty  cents  a 
copy,  and  was  purchased  too  by  a  Boston  hoose^  whereas  the  New- York  Reader,  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  sold  for  one  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents.  Will  the  North  American 
Review  take  these  things  into  its  seriouB  conaiderationa  and  ask  itself  whether  the  true 
way  of  stopping  the  sale  of  Dr.  Airmoit'e  poUioBliona  would  not  be  by  bestowing  upon 
them  ita  encomiums') 
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EwfiMOKX  :  A  Poem.    In  one  volume,    pp.  104.    New- York :  Wi»t  axu  VvntAU. 

Thx  writer  of  the  beautiful  Tolume  before  us,  in  the  conree  of  a  modest  and  well- writ- 
ten pre&ce,  takes  occasion  to  observe :  '  Although  this  is  his  first  appearance  before  the 
public,  the  author  is  not  prepared  with  any  plea,  by  which  to  propitiate  their  favor.  If 
arraigned  by  those  public  prosecutors  in  behalf  of  the  literary  world,  the  critics,  he  has 
but  httle  to  say,  beyond  what  his  work  itself  may  present,  why  sentence  should  not  be 
passed  against  him ;  although  he  claims  that  the  fact  of  this  being  a  first  offence,  shall 
be  received  in  extenuation  of  his  guilt,  and  in  mitigation  of  his  punishment.  Yet,  to 
sttch  of  his  /ricruU  as  may  be  cognizont  of  the  authorship,  he  takes  this  opportunity  of 
saying,  that  a  poem,  necessarily  written  and  revised  at  intervals  of  business  hours,  could 
not  well  be  free  from  blemishes;  and  he  believes  that  his  efforts  in  a  cause  which  be 
has  much  at  heart — that  of  giving  more  of  a  national  feature  to  American  poetry  —  will 
be  appreciated  by  them,  at  least,  and  rewarded  by  their  approbation.'  It  would  be  an 
easy  and  a  grateful  task  for  us,  had  we  space  for  the  purpose^  to  draw  so  largely 
upon  the  romantic  narrative  of  *  Eosenore,'  as  to  include  the  main  and  striking  points 
of  the  story ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  should  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  taste- 
ful melo-dramatie  artist,  he  will  be  tempted  to  elaborate  for  the  stage,  what  we  refrain 
from  presenting  in  the  Knickerbockeb,  lest  the  progress  and  the  denouement  of  the 
poem  should  transpire,  before  the  publishers'  end  is  answered  —  the  general  diffusion  of 
the  whole  in  a  saleable  form.  But  this  objection  will  not  apply  to  the  several  episodes 
and  picturesque  descriptions  of  nature,  which  are  frequently  interwoven  with  the  nar- 
rative. Leaving  therefore  the  hero,  the  'disastrous  chances'  of  the  heroine,  the  record 
of  her  'being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe  and  sold  to  slavery,'  and  her  deliverance  thence^ 
we  proceed  to  select  a  few  passages  from  the  work,  which  will  afford  the  reader  evidence 
of  the  easy  fiow  of  the  verse,  and  the  melody  of  the  language.  The  faithfulness  of  the 
following  description  of  the  beautiful  Owasco  Lake,  in  the  county  of  Cayuga,  in  calm 
and  storm,  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  ever  seen  that  *  picture  of  silver  in  a 
frame  of  emerald :' 


*  OwAico*!  wftten  iwaetly  slept, 

Owftfco*!  bauka  were  bright  and  fraen, 
The  willow  on  her  mirflD  wept, 

The  wild-fowl  on  her  wave  were  Men, 
And  Nature*!  golden  charms  were  shed, 
Ai  richly  round  her  quiet  bed, 
From  flowered  meed  to  mountain  brow, 
A  century  linco  ai  they  are  now  ; 
The  same  pure  purple  light  was  flung, 

At  morn,  across  the  water's  breast ; 
The  same  rick  crimson  curtains  hung, 

At  eve,  around  the  glowing  west. 
But  seldom  then  the  white  man's  eye 

Imbibed  the  beautiee  of  that  view; 
Unnoticed,  spread  the  cloudless  sky 

Its  canopy  of  spotless  blue  ; 
Unnoticed  back  to  Heaven,  the  wave 
That  asure  sky's  pure  semblance  gave. 


T  was  evening  —  o'er  the  waters  bltt« 
The  setting  sun  his  radiance  threw. 
Flinging  o'er  hill  and  dale  and  stream, 
A  mellowed  light  —  a  farewell  beam ; 
And  where,  afar,  the  forests  rise. 
With  their  green  surface  to  the  skies, 
Shedding,  o'er  that,  a  shower  of  light. 
While  all  beneath  was  dark  as  night. 


Came  from  the  lake  the  sullen  roar 
Of  billows  beating  on  the  shore. 
And,  OS  the  frequent  lightning  tiirew 

A  sudden  glory  o'er  the  scene, 
The  opposing  forests  rose  to  view, 

And  all  the  watery  waste  between, 
Where  crested  waves  each  other  chase, 
Like  snowy  coursers  on  the  race.' 


This  day-view  in  calm,  and  night-view  in  storm,  which  we  have  segregated  and 
placed  in  contrast,  although  briefly  sketched,  show  our  author  to  be  a  minute  observer 
and  a  correct  limner  of  nature.  He  excels,  we  think,  in  presenting  a  sudden  or  laco' 
nic  picture,  so  to  speak,  before  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  night-chase  upon  the  lake 
strikes  us  as  a  forcible  example  of  this  characteristic ;  and  the  same  praise  will  apply  to 
the  sketch  of  a  chief  in  council,  who  detailed  to  his  savage  companions 

<The  charging  shout,  the  fatal  blow, 

The  victory  and  the  dyin^f  foe  ; 

T%*npoimUd  tHtk  an  Indian^s  prid* 

To  scalp*  fetreekimg  at  kit  tCu, 

And  CMmtM,  with  a  miaer^t  car*, 
,  T0»9§iJkat4a€kr$dtnfkwaBtk§r*,* 
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A  single  passage,  representing  the  heroine  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  a  savage  foe,  must 
dose  our  extracts.  The  interior  of  the  Indian  tent,  as  here  depicted,  ought  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  canvass,  with  little  additional  graphic  aid  from  the  pencil : 


*Af  loae  looe  rocftby  tufflaier  blast 
Uptora  and  in  the  devert  catC, 
Whusa  rading  baautie*  still  are  fair, 
Wbofta  fraf  ranee  freigbls  the  forest  air  — 
80  mid  thai  dusky  horde,  Kathreen, 
Pale,  wretched,  and  forlorn  was  s^no; 
Yet,  on  surrouoding  darknens  thrown, 
Hat  charms  with  daxslio|r  radiaaoe  shone, 
And  to  her  lover's  waichAit  eye 

8be  seemed  a  beiuf  all  divine, 
One  star  upon  a  clouded  sky. 

One  sunbeam  in  Siberian  minii. 
Her  trembling  eye  in  terror  viewed 
The  trophies  o'er  the  tent-floor  stnired, 
Tkt  tavagt  pmmUur'tgory  ktmd. 


The  e^tmwummt  imikglmrimg  Mft^ 

That  frtmmtd  dtfiptcte'en  m  duAh, 
The  napleM  ^quirrt* I  bleeding  nigh. 

And  strufftling  with  it«  failing  breath. 
Unwonted  sights  and  Miunds  wore  theao. 
To  maiden  nurtured  nt  her  ease. 
Within  a  home  with  pleasures  riie, 
I       And  all  the  luxuries  of  life ; 

And  when  from  the  revolting  view 
Kathreen  her  saddened  eye  withdraw, 
From  underneath  the  downcast  lid 
The  silvery  tears  successive  slid, 
And  glistened  on  her  cheek  of  snow, 
With  all  the  eloquence  of  wo.' 


These  extracts  will  sufficiently  enforce  our  remarks  upon  the  style  of  '  Ensenore;' 
while  the  narrative,  upon  which  we  have  not  trenched,  will  commend  itself  forcibly  to 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  The  poem  is  not  without  its  faults,  certainly;  some  of 
which  we  had  intended  to  indicate;  but  these  are  such  as  are  natural  to  a  first  perform- 
ance, and  do  not  detract  from  the  poem  as  a  whole.  The  volume  is  inscribed  to  a 
valuwi  friend,  iu  the  following  neat  and  well-turned  dedication:  *To His  Excellency 
WiLUAM  H.  Sbward,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New-Tork,  etc.,  this  poem,  the  scene 
of  which  is  principally  upon  the  beautiful  lake  in  the  vicinity  of  his  country  residence^ 
is  (by  permission)  respectfully  inscribed,  by  his  friend,  the  Author.'  The  book  is  taste- 
fully enveloped,  and  its  typographical  execution  reflects  credit  upon  the  press  of  Mr. 
OsBosN,  and  the  care  of  the  publishers. 


Howard  Pihckniet:  a  Novsl.    By  the  Author  of  'Clinton  Bradshaw,'  'East  and 
West,'  etc.,  etc.    In  two  volumes,    pp.  443.    New- York :  Wilbt  and  Pvtmajc. 

Havxkg  failed  to  receive  our  copy  of  this  work  until  a  late  hour,  and  long  after  it  was 
in  the  possession  of  all  our  contemporaries^  we  are  compelled  either  to  pass  it  by  unno- 
ticed, or  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  subjoined  comments  upon  its  character,  from  a  compe- 
tent and  disinterested  hand :  *  This  is  one  of  the  modern  fitshion  of  novels,  intended  to 
illustrate  American  society,  scenery,  and  manners.  The  author  has  heretofore  met  with 
considerable  success  in  his  romance  of  *  Clinton  Bradshaw,'  and  the  public  is  decidedly  in- 
clined toward  giving  him  a  reading,  and  a  favorable  reception.  We  have  cursorily  looked 
over  these  pages,  and  we  must  admit  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  story  is  lively 
and  well  told,  interspersed  with  stirring  adventures,  and  love  scenes  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  craving  appetite.  The  hero,  Howard  Pinckney,  though  in  early  life  somewhat  wild 
and  fickle,  proves  a  miracle  of  constancy  in  his  attachment  for  the  heroine,  Frances  Fitz- 
hurst.  The  underplot  of  the  story  and  the  subordinate  characters  are  skilfully  worked  into 
the  body  of  the  tale,  and  form  part  of  it,  in  an  easy  add  natural  manner.  The  character  of 
Gordon,  a  low  villain,  and  that  of  Bronson,  his  accomplice,  in  higher  though  still  vulgar 
life,  are  well  drawn,  and  their  shades  of  difference  skilfully  contrasted.  The  sentimen- 
tal portions  are  spirited  and  lively,  and  for  the  most  part  un tinctured  with  that  besetting 
am  of  novelists,  mawkishness.  The  character  of  Sarah  Grattan  is,  we  think,  the  most 
interesting  in  the  book.  We  have  taken  up  no  novel  of  recent  production  to  which  we 
could  make  so  little  objection;  especially  on  account  of  the  moral  tendency  of  the  tale^ 
and  its  influence  on  the  social  feelmgs  and  affections.'  We  have  pleasure  in  commend- 
ing '  Howard  Pinckney*  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
VOL.  XVI.  ^8 
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Lira  Axjt  WuTiKos  OP  Goldsmith.  —  We  hail,  with  sincere  pleasure,  an  edition  of 
the '  Life  and  Writings  of  Ouvsb  Goldsmith/  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Washihotow 
Ibviko,  now  passing  through  the  press  of  the  Brothers  Habpsb.  The  work  will  be 
contained  in  two  large  and  handsome  volumes  of  the  *  Family  Library,'  and  will  be  given 
to  the  public  in  all  the  present  month.  We  have  been  kindly  favored  by  the  publisbera 
with  the  stereotype  proof-sheets  of  some  two  hundred  pages  of  an  original  Biography 
of  Goldsmith,  by  Mr.  Ibving,  from  which  we  have  selected  a  few  extracts,  that  our 
readers  may  be  regaled  with  a  foretaste  of  what  is  in  store  for  them.  In  this  biography, 
the  writer  says  he  baa  '  undertaken,  as  a  '  labor  of  love,'  to  collect  from  various  sources 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  whose  writings  were  the  delight  of  his  childhood,  and 
have  been  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  him  throughout  life.'  The  result  of  this  enthusiasm 
of  research  —  which  was  aided  by  the  roost  minute  particulars  of  Goldsmith's  history, 
recently  collected  and  collated  to  his  hand — is,  a  work  which  we  predict  will  have  a 
more  general  and  permanent  popularity,  and  a  wider  and  more  constant  sale,  than  sny 
previous  numbers  of  the  excellent '  Library'  which  it  adorns.  There  are  few  writers, 
says  Mr.  Ibvihg,  for  whom  the  reader  feels  such  personal  kindness  as  for  Qoldsmith, 
for  few  have  so  eminently  possessed  the  magic  gift  of  identifying  themselves  with  ther 
writings : 

*  We  read  hit  ehartcter  in  erary  page,  and  grow  into  familiar  intimacy  with  him  as  we  read.  Tb« 
artless  benevolence  that  beams  throughout  his  works ;  the  whimsical  y^t  amiable  Ttews  of  human 
life  and  human  nature;  the  unforced  humor,  blended  so  bappiljr  with  frood  feelinf  and  #ood  sense,  and 
singularly  dashed  at  times  with  a  pleasinir  melancholy  ;  even  the  very  nature  of  his  mellow,  and 
flowing,  and  softly-tinted  style,  aJl  seem  to  bespeak  bis  moral  as  well  as  his  intellectual  qualities, 
and  make  us  love  the  man  at  the  same  time  that  we  admire  the  author.  While  the  prod  actions  of 
writers  of  loftier  pretensions  and  more  soundior  names  sm  suffered  to  moulder  on  our  shelves, 
those  of  Goldsmith  are  cherished  and  laid  in  our  bosoms.  We  do  not  quote  them  with  ostentation, 
but  they  mingle  with  our  minds,  sweeten  our  tempers,  and  harmonise  our  thoughts ;  they  put  us  in 
good  humor  with  ourselves  snd  with  the  world,  and  in  so  doing  they  make  us  happier  and  better 
men.  An  acquaintance  with  the  private  biography  of  Goldsmith  lets  us  into  the  secrets  of  his  gifted 
pages.  We  there  discover  them  to  belittle  more  than  transcripts  of  his  own  heart  nnd  picturinga 
of  his  own  fortunes.  There  he  shows  himself  the  same  kind,  artless,  good-humored,  excursive,  sen- 
sible, whimsical,  intelligent  being  tbajt  he  appears  in  his  writings.  Scarcely  an  adventure  or  cha- 
racter is  given  in  his  works  that  may' not  be  traced  to  his  own  partiH:olored  story.  Many  of  bis 
most  ludicrous  scenes  and  ridiculous  incidents  hsva  been  drawn  from  his  own  blunders  and  mis- 
ehancea,  and  he  seems  really  to  hav«  baea  buffeted  into  almost  every  max.im  imparted  by  ham  for 
the  instruction  of  his  reader.' 

The  following  characteristic  passsge  of  the  biography  reveals  to  us  the  otiginal  of 
that  inimitable  sketch,  the  village  pedsgogue : 

'01iver*s  education  began  when  he  was  about  three  years  old;  thai  is  to  say,  be  was  gathered 
onder  (he  wings  of  one  of  those  good  old  motherly  dames,  found  in  every  villav e,  who  cluck  toge- 
ther the  whole  callow  brood  of  the  neighborhood,  to  teach  them  their  letters  and  keep  them  out  of 
barm's  way.  Mistress  Elizabeth  Delap,  for  that  was  her  name,  nourished  in  this  capacity  for  up- 
ward of  fifty  yeara,  and  it  was  the  nrido  and  boast  of  her  declliiinr  days,  when  nesriy  ninety 
J  ears  of  age,  that  she  was  the  first  that  bad  put  a  book  (doubtless  a  horn-book)  into  Goldsmith's 
ends.  Apparently  he  did  not  much  profit  by  it,  for  she  confessed  he  was  one  of  the  dulle»t  boys 
she  had  ever  dealt  with,  insomuch  that  she  had  sometimes  doubted  whether  It  was  possible  to  make 
any  thing  of  him:  a  comraou  case  with  irasginattve  children,  who  are  apt  to  be  beguiled  from  the 
dry  abstractions  of  elementary  study  by  the  picturingsof  the  flincy.  At  six  years  of  age  he  passed 
into  the  hasda  of  the  village  schoolmaster,  oaa  Thomaa  (or,  as  he  was  commonly  and  irrevaieBtly 
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named,  Paddy)  Byrne,  a  capital  tutor  for  a  poet.  He  had  been  edacated  for  a  pedagogue,  but  had 
enliated  in  the  army,  ferved  abroad  during  the  wart  of  Queen  Aiine'a  time,  and  risen  to  the  rank  of 
quartermaster  of  a  ref  imeiit  in  Spain.  At  the  return  of  peace,  having  no  longer  exerciJta  for  the 
•word,  be  resumed  ibe  ferule,  and  drilled  the  urchin  population  of  Lissoy.  Goldsmith  is  supposed 
to  have  had  him  and  his  school  in  view  in  the  following  sketch  in  the  Deserted  Village: 


'  Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 
With  blossom'd  furse  unprofiuhly  gay, 
Ther«,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill'd  to  rule, 
The  Village  master  taught  his  little  school ; 
A  man  severe  be  was,  and  stern  to  view, 
I  knew  bim  well,  and  every  truant  knew  t 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  tn  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face ; 
Full  well  they  laugh'd  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  bad  he ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  be  frown*d: 


Yet  he  was  kind,  or,  if  severe  in  aoght. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault ; 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew, 
*i*was  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too; 
Lands  he  could  measttre,terms  and  tides  presage, 
And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge : 
In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  own'd  hia  skill. 
For  e'en  though  vanquish'd  he  could  argue  still  \ 
While  words  of  learned  length  and  thund'ring 
Amazed  tbe  gazing  rustics  ranged  around,[sound 
And  stilt  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  sm«ill  head  could  carry  all  be  knew/ 


The  campaigning  stories  which  the  romantic  Byrne  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
wars,  his  superstitions,  and  the  love  of  poetry,  in  which  he  dabbled,  were  eagerly  de- 
voured and  imitated  by  our  pupil.  We  pass  a  delightful  portion  of  the  biography,  a 
description  of  the  youth  and  college  life  of  Goldsmith,  with  the  following  characteristic 
anecdote : 

'  Among  the  anecdotes  told  of  him  while  at  college,  is  one  indicative  of  that  prompt,  but  thought- 
less and  often  whimsical  benevolence  which  throughout  life  formed  one  of  the  moat  endearing  yet 
eccentric  points  of  his  character.  He  was  engaged  to  breakfaNt  one  day  with  a  college  intimate, 
but  failed  to  make  bis  appearance.  His  friend  repaired  to  his  room,  knocked  at  bis  door,  and  was 
bidden  to  enter.  To  his  surprise,  he  found  GToldsmith  in  hia  bed,  immersed  to  his  chin  in  feathers. 
A  serio-comic  story  explained  the  circumstance.  In  the  course  of  the  preceding  evening's  stroll  he 
had  met  with  a  woman  with  five  children,  who  implored  his  charity.    Her  husband  was  in  the  hoe- 

iiital ;  she  was  just  from  the  country,  a  stranger,  and  destitute,  without  food  or  shelter  for  her  help- 
ess  offspring.  This  was  too  much  for  the  kind  heart  of  Goldsmith.  He  was  almost  as  poor  as  her- 
eelf,  it  is  true,  and  had  no  money  in  his  pocket ;  but  he  brought  her  to  the  college  gate,  gave  her  the 
blankets  from  his  bed  to  cover  her  little  brood,  and  part  of  his  clothes  for  her  to  sell  and  purchase 
food ;  and,  finding  himself  cold  during  the  night,  had  cut  open  his  bed  and  buried  himself  among 
the  feathers.' 

After  the  termination  of  his  struggling  and  eventful  college  career,  it  was  determined 
that  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  strike  out  some  course  of  life : 

'  His  uncle  and  others  of  his  relatives,  urged  him  to  prepsre  for  holy  orders.  Goldsmith  had  a 
settled  repugnance  to  a  clerical  life.  This  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  conscientious  scruples,  not 
considering  himself  of  a  temper  and  frame  of  mind  for  such  a  sacred  office ;  others  attributed  it  to  his 
roving  propensities,  and  his  desire  to  visit  foreign  countries;  he  himself  gives  a  whimsical  objec- 
tion in  his  biography  of  the '  Man  in  Black  :*  *  Tu  be  obliged  to  wear  a  long  wig  when  I  liked  a  short 
one,  or  a  black  coat  when!  generally  dressed  in  brown,  I  thought  was  such  a  restraint  upon  my 
liberty,  that  I  absolutely  rejected  the  proposal.'  Whimsical  as  it  may  seem,  dress  did  in  fact  form 
an  obstacle  to  his  eatraoce  into  the  church.  Throughout  life  he  had  a  passion  for  arraying  his 
aturdy  but  somewhat  awkward  little  person  in  gay  colors;  and  when,  in  compliance  with  the  per- 
suasions of  his  uncle  Contarine,  he  at  length  presented  himself  before  the  Bishop  of  Elphin  for 
ordination,  he  appeared  luminously  arrayed  in  scarlet  breechns!  He  wss  rejected  by  tbe  bishop; 
some  say  for  want  of  suflkcient  studious  preparation ;  others  from  accounts  which  had  reached  tha 
bishop  of  his  irregular!  lies  at  college;  but  others  shrewdly  suspect  that  the  scarlet  breeches  waa 
tbe  fundamental  objection.' 

After  various  fortunes;  wandering  through  towns,  cities,  and  villages;  at  one  time 
entertained  at  the  mansions  of  the  rich  and  noble,  and  at  another  seeking  hospitality  at 
the  cottage  of  the  peasant ;  sometimes  attracting  attention  by  his  philosophical  disputes, 
and  again  delighting  the  ear  with  the  pensive  breathings  of  his  flute ;  we  find  Gh>LD- 
SMiTH  in  London.  Some  idea  of  his  early  residence  in  a  metropolis  which  afterward 
rang  with  his  name,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract : 

*  I  called  on  Goldsmith  at  his  lodgings  in  March,  1759,  and  found  him  writing  his  *  Inquiry,'  in  a 
miserable,  dirty-looking  room,  in  which  there  waa  but  one  chair;  and  when,  from  civility,  he  re- 
signed it  to  me,  he  himself  was  obliged  to  sit  in  the  window.  While  we  were  conversing  together, 
someone  tapped  gently  at  the  door,  and  being  deaired  to  come  in,  a  poor,  ragged  little  girl,  of  very 
becoming  demeanour,  entered  the  room,  and  dropping  a  courtesy,  said,  *  my  mamma  sends  her 
compliments,  and  begs  the  fsvor  of  you  to  lend  her  a  chamber 'pot  full  of  coals.' 

*  We  are  remiudeJ  in  this  anecdote,  of  Goldsmith's  picture  or  the  lodgings  of  Beau  Tibbs,  and  of 
tbe  peep  into  the  aecrets  of  a  make-shih  eaiablishmeot  givaa  to  a  visitor  by  the  blundering  old 
Scotch  woman : 
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*  By  thb  tiae  we  were  arrived  m  high  u  the  itaire  would  permit  ue  to  iiaeeBd,  till  we  came  to 
what  he  waa  faeetiouily  pleated  tAcall  the  flrat  floor  o»er  the  chimoey ;  and,  knocking  at  the  door, 
a  voice  from  within  ilemtuded  *  Wbo'a  tberel'  My  cooductor  answered  that  it  wan  him.  Rut  thia 
notaatUfyiag  the  queriat,  the  voice  acain  repeated  the  deinaod,to  which  he  aotwered  louder  than 
before ;  and  odw  the  door  waa  opened  by  an  old  woaiao  with  cautious  reluctance. 

'  When  we  got  iu,  he  welcomed  me  to  bia  houio  with  great  ceremony  ;  and  turning  to  the  old  wo- 
man, a»ked  where  waa  her  lady.  *  Good  troth,'  replied  she,  tn  a  peeuiittr  dialect,  *  ahe's  waahing^ 
your  tw4  shirts  at  the  next  door,  because  they  have  taken  an  oath  against  lendiug  the  tub  any  long- 
er.* '  My  twoAhtrtji,'criedhe,inatooe  that  Taltered  wiih  confusion;  'what  does  the  idiot  mean?* 
*  1  keu  what  I  moan  well  enough,*  replied  the  other ;  *  she's  washing  your  twa  abirts  at  the  next 
dofir,  liccause  — >*  *  Fire  and  fury !  no  more  of  this  stupid  esplanatiun  V  cried  be }  *  go  and  inform 
her  we  hrtve  company.  Were  that  Scotch  hag  to  be  forever  in  my  family,  ahe  would  never  leara 
poiiteuOM,  nor  forget  that  absurd  poiaonous  arcceot  of  hers,  or  testify  the  smalleat  specimen  of 
breedhig  or  high  lire  ;  and  yet  it  is  very  aurprtsing  too,  aa  I  had  her  from  a  Parliament  nuuii  a  friend 
of  mine  from  the  Highlaads,  one  of  the  politest  men  in  the  world  {  but  that's  a  aceret.* 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Ibvino  baa  exposed  the  lurking  hostility  to  Gold- 
smith discernible  in  the*  writings  of  Boswbll,  a  pushing,  presumptuous,  envious,  selfish 
Scotchman,  whose  only  merit  is,  that  he  was  a  satellite  of  a  great  man,  and  has  been 
handed  down  to  posterity,  through  his  ambition  to  *  illustrate  his  own  mental  insignifi- 
cance, by  continually  placing  himself  in  perpetual  juxtaposition  with  the  great  lexico- 
grapher.' But  not  to  waste  words  and  space  upon  this  '  literary  magpie,'  we  pass 
to  a  passage  in  the  history  of  a  *  household  book,'  which,  from  its  first  appearance^ 
has  *  widened  in  a  popularity  that  has  never  flagged,  that  has  extended  from  country  to 

country,  and  language  to  language,  until  it  now  embraces  the  whole  reading  world  :* 

* 

*  I  received  one  morning,'  saya  Johnson, '  a  message  from  poor  Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great 
distress,  nod,  as  it  waa  not  in  bis  power  to  come  to  me,  begfiow  that  I  would  come  to  him  aa  aooo 
as  possible.  I  sent  him  s  guinea,  and  promised  to  come  to  him  directly.  I  accordingly  went  as  aooa 
as  I  was  dressed,  and  found  that  hia  landlady  had  arrested  him  for  his  rent,  at  which  he  wes  in  n 
violent  pnssion  :  1  perceived  that  he  had  already  changod  my  guinea,  and  had  a  bottle  of  Madeim 
and  aglasa  before  him.  I  pot  thn  cork  into  the  bottle,  and  desired  he  would  be  calm,  and  began  to 
talk  to  him  of  the  means  by  which  be  might  be  extricated.*  He  thnn  told  me  that  he  had  a  novel 
ready  for  the  press,  which  he  produced  to  me.  I  look«d  Into  it  and  aaw  its  merit ;  told  the  landlady 
I  should  soon  return ;  and,  having  gone  to  a  bookaeller,aold  it  for  aixty  pounds.  I  brought  Gold- 
smith the  money,  and  he  diacharged  his  rent,  not  without  rating  his  landlady  in  ahigh  tone  for  hav- 
ing uard  him  so  ill.' 

This  novel  was  the  'Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  which  was  so  little  appreciated  by  the  book- 
seller who  purchased  it,  that  he  kept  it  by  him  for  two  years  unpublished.  When,  with 
many  doubts  and  fears,  it  was  at  last  given  to  the  public,  its  popularity  was  so  imme- 
diate, that  it  ran  through  three  or  four  large  editions  in  the  brief  space  of  three  months. 

Mr.  Irving  has  illustrated  the  character  of  Gtoldsmith  by  numerous  anecdotes,  many 
of  which  will  be  new,  wa  may  believe,  to  the  Ameiican  reader.  There  is  one,  however, 
which  we  have  either  seen  recently  recorded,  or  heard  related,  that  is  so  forcibly  illustra- 
tive of  his  simplicity  and  goodness  of  heart,  that  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  it  in 
the  work  before  us,  and  which  we  shall  venture  to  repeat.  Walking  one  day  thioogh  a 
retired  street  in  London,  Goldsmith  encountered  two  gentlemen,  who,  when  mere 
lads,  were  his  temporary  pupils.  They  knew  him  at  once ;  and  when  the  recognition 
became  mutual,  his  joy  was  apparently  unbounded,  for  he  loved  children,  and  the  me- 
mories of  boyhood.  He  called  them  by  their  christian  names,  and  in  a  pleasant  abstrac- 
tion, reduced  his  conversation  to  their  capacity ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  a  fruit-stall,  stop- 
ped and  purchased  some  apples  and  bon-bontt  and  pressed  their  acceptance  upon  hia  old 
&vorites.  We  close  our  extracu  with  the  close  of  Mr.  laviNo's  biography : 

*  From  the  general  turn  of  Goldsmith's  biography,  it  is  evident  that  his  faults,  at  the  worst,  were 
but  negative,  while  his  merits  were  great  and  derided.  He  was  no  one's  enemy  but  bis  own ;  his 
errors,  in  the  msin,  inflicted  evil  on  iM>ne  but  himself,  and  were  so  blended  with  humorous,  and 
even  Hffecting  oiroum«taoces,  as  to  disarm  anger  and  conciliate  kindness.  Where  eminent  talent  is 
united  tospotlees  virtue,  we  are  awed  anddiixsled  into  admiration,  but  our  admiration  is  apt  to  be 
cold  and  reverential ;  while  there  i»  something  in  the  harmless  ittfiimiiies  of  a  goi<d  and  great,  bnt 
erring  Individual,  that  pleads  touchingly  lo  our  nature;  and  the  heart  yearns  more  kindly  toward 
the  object  of  our  idolatry,  when  we  find  ihst,  like  ourselves,  he  is  mortal  and  is  frail.  The  epithet 
so  often  heard,  and  in  such  kindly  tones,  of  'poor  Goldsmilh,*  speaks  volumes.  Few,  who  consi- 
der the  real  compound  of  admirable  and  whimsical  qualities  which  form  his  character,  would  wtah 
to  prune  away  hia  occaatriciUaa,  trim  Iu  grousqun  luxwriuMt,  mad  dip  it  down  to  the  dtcent  ior- 
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maUtiea of  rigid  riftna.  'Let  not  bU  frailties  be  remembered,'  seid  iobnton ;  *he  wm  a  very 
great  mao.'  Bat,  for  our  part*,  we  rather  tay,  *  let  them  be  remembered,'  for  we  questioD  whether 
be  himself  would  not  feel  gratified  in  bearing  bis  reader,  after  dwelling  with  admiration  on  tbe 
proof*  of  his  greatness,  close  the  volume  with  the  kind-hearted  phrase,  so  fondly  and  familiarly 
ejaculated,  of  *  Pooa  Goldsmith  1' ' 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  commend  this  cheap  and  beautiful  edition  of 
*  Goldsmith^!  Life  and  Writings*  to  a  wide  acceptance.  Every  reader  knows  the  value 
and  interest  of  the  volumes.  The  merits  of  the  works  they  embrace  have  long  since 
been  fully  discussed,  and  their  station  in  the  scale  of  literary  merit  permanently  esta- 
blished. They  have  outlasted  generations  of  works  of  higher  power  and  wider  scope, 
and  will  continue  to  outlast  succeeding  generations,  for  they  have  that  magic  chann  of 
style  which  embalms  works  to  perpetuity. 


Lifb's  Mvstbrt.  —  To  every  sensitive  and  thoughtful  man,  who  realixes  that  he  is 
walking  between  two  eternities,  '  hovering,  with  insecure  adhesion,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Unfathomable,  and  to  dissolve  at  the  farthest  very  soon,'  there  come  often  moments  of 
existence,  in  which  the  Mystery  of  Life  is  almost  insupportable  {  moments  when,  like 
the  sweet  poetess  of  England,  that  divine  Intellect,  now  gone  to  solve  the  great  secret, 
we  question  the  winds,  the  stars,  the  wide  earth,  and  the  sounding  sea,  to  tell  us  of  the 
dead  who  have  gone  before  us—  to  lift  the  dark  curtain  that  hides  the  future  from  our 
mortal  vision.  This  eventful  theme  we  had  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  hear  treated 
not  long  since  by  one  of  the  finest  and  most  suggestive  minds  in  this  country,  and  in  a 
manner  so  eloquent  and  masterly,  that  his  audience  were  hushed  as  by  a  spell  of  en- 
chantment, while  the  brilliant  thoughts  fell  upon  their  ears,  and  found  entrance  to  their 
hearts.  The  text  was  that  kindred  aspiration  of  Job  : '  O  that  I  knew  where  I  might 
find  him ;  that  I  might  come  even  to  his  seat  1'  etc.  Some  idea,  perhaps,  may  be  formed 
of  the  character  of  the  discourse,  from  the  following  passages,  rendered  from  memory  and 
a  few  cursory  notes.  Man  is  not  at  all  times  aware,  said  the  speaker,  in  substance^  of  the 
intensity  and  awfulness  of  the  life  that  is  in  him ;  yet  a  dim  consciousness  of  infinite 
mystery  and  grandeur  lies  beneath  all  the  common-place  of  life.  Our  steps  are  ever- 
more haunted  with  thoughts  far  beyond  their  own  range,  which  some  have  regarded  as 
the  reminiscences  of  a  prSezistent  state.  'As  I  have  seen,'  said  he,  'a  rude  peasant 
from  the  mountains  of  the  Appenines,  falling  asleep  at  the  foot  of  a  pillar,  in  one  of  the 
majestic  Roman  churches :  doubtless  the  choral  symphonies  yet  fell  soft  upon  his  ear, 
and  the  gilded  arches  were  yet  dimly  seen,  through  the  half-slumbering  eye-lids :  and 
thus,  it  seems  to  me,  is  it  often  with  the  repose  and  stupor  of  the  heart.  Heaven  is 
above  us,  and  eternity  is  before  and  behind  us;  and  suns  and  stars  are  silent  witnesses 
and  watchers  over  us.  Wd  are  enfolded  by  infinity :  infinite  powers,  infinite  spaces,  do 
they  not  lie  all  around  us  ?  Is  not  the  dread  arch  of  mystery  spread  over  us,  and  no  voice 
ever  pierced  it  1  Is  not  eternity  enthroned  amidst  yond|^  starry  heights,  and  no  utter- 
ance, no  word,  ever  came  from  those  far-lying  and  silent  spaces !  Oh,  it  is  strange,  to 
think  of  that  awful  majesty  above,  and  then  to  think  of  what  is  beneath  it :  this  little 
struggle  of  life;  this  poor  day's  conflict ;  this  busy  ant-hill  of  a  city !  Shut  down  the 
dome  of  heaven  close  upon  it ;  let  it  crush  and  confine  every  thought  to  the  present  spot, 
to  the  present  instant,  and  such  would  a  city  be.  Ascend  the  lonely  watch-tower  of 
evening  meditation,  and  look  forth,  and  listen ;  and  lo !  the  talk  of  the  streets  —  the 
sounds  of  music  and  revelling  —  the  stir  and  tread  of  a  multitude,  goeth  up  into  the 
silent  and  all-surrounding  infinitude;  and  some  indeed  have  supposed  that  every  sound 
which  rises  from  the  earth,  wanders  onward  and  onward  forever.  But  is  it  the  audible 
sound  only  that  goeth  up  1  O  no  I  but  amidst  the  stir  and  noise  of  visible  life,  from  the 
inmost  bosom  of  the  visible  man,  goeth  up  a  call,  a  cry,  ^n  asking,  unuttered,  unutter- 
able ;  an  asking  for  revelation ;  saying,  in  almost  speechless  agony :  *  O  break,  dread 
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arch  of  mystery  I  Tell  us,  ye  stars  ihst  roll  above  the  waves  of  mort^  trouble — speak 
forth,  thou  enthroned  majesty  of  the  unbounded  spaces  on  high  —  bow  down  your  mys- 
terious heavens,  and  come  near !  Tell  us,  what  ye  only  know ;  tell  us  of  the  loved  and 
lost !  —  tell  us  what  we  are,  and  whither  we  are  going  I'  .  .  .  Equally  beautiful  were 
the  remarks  of  the  speaker  upon  the  impressive  silence  of  nature.  There  was,  he  sakl 
in  eflect,  no  distinct,  articulate  utterance,  yet  the  majesty  of  silence  spoke  '  with  most 
miraculous  organ.'  Accustomed  as  we  are,  said  he,  to  speech,  how  much  more  power- 
ful in  some  things  is  silence  1  How  intolerable  would  it  have  been,  if  every  Day,  when 
it  came,  had  audibly  said,  *  God  is  good ;'  and  every  Evening  when  it  stole  upon  us,  had 
said  *Ck>d  is  good ;'  and  every  cloud  when  it  rose,  and  every  tree  as  it  blossomed,  and 
every  plant  as  it  sprung  from  the  earth,  had  audibly  said,  'God  is  good.'  No;  the 
silence  of  nature  is  more  impressive  than  speech;  it  expresses  more  than  words  can 
utter.  When  we  lift  up  our  thoughts  to  the  vast  infinitude,  wba^  do  we  find  1  Order, 
holding  its  sublime  reign  among  the  countless  revolving  suns  and  systems,  and  light, 
fair  and  beautiful,  covering  all  as  with  a  garmenL  Look  up  to  the  heights  of  heaven,  in 
some  bright  and  smiling  day:  behold  the  ethereal  softness,  the  meteor  of  beauty  that 
hangs  over  us :  and  does  it  not  seem  as  if  it  weoe  an  enfolding  gentleness  —  a  silent, 
hushed  breathing  of  unutterable  lovel  Was  ever  a  mother's  eye,  bent  on  her  child, 
more  sweet  and  gentle  1  *  O  you  sweet  heavens!'  hath  many  a  poet  said.  A  voice  of 
unutterable  tenderness  seems  breathing  from  that  blue  vault — toward  which  the  voices 
of  human  want  and  suffering  go  upward  like  inarticulate  cries,  and  sobbings  of  a  dumb 
creature,  which  in  the  ears  oS  heaven  are  prayers  —  saying :  'Poor  frail  beings !  borne 
on  the  bosom  of  imperfection,  and  laid  upon  the  lap  of  sorrow,  be  patient  and  hopeful ! 
Ye  are  not  neglected  nor  forgotten !  The  heaven  above  holds  you  in  a  solemn  suspense, 
which  death  only  may  break.  Be  trustful  for  awhile,  and  all  your  lofty  asking  shall  have 
answer,  and  all  your  patient  sorrow  shall  find  issue  in  everlasting  peace.'  •  •  •  Our 
readers,  we  are  sure,  will  not  need  to  be  informed,  that  they  have  held  frequent  commu- 
nion in  these  pages  with  the  master  mind  of  which  these  beautiful  thoughts  are  an  ema- 
nation ;  nor  will  they  fail  to  recognise  in  them  the  author  of  a  discourse  entitled  *  Erro- 
neous Views  of  Death,'  noticed  at  large  in  a  recent  number.  We  cannot  but  hope  that, 
in  connexion  with  others  from  the  same  source,  the  present  discourse,  of  the  character 
of  which  we  have  afforded  but  an  unsatisfieictory  glimpse,  may  soon  find  its  way  to  the 
public  in  a  permanent  form. 


Lafatbttb  and  Washikoton.  —  We  acknowledge  from  the  publisher,  Mr.  J.  Cais- 
SEV,  Philadelphia,  an  'Address  on  the  Characters  of  Lapaybttb  and  Washivotoic, 
pronounced  before  the  Washington  Society  of  Lafayette  College,  E^ton,  Pa.,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1840,  by  Wilus  Gaylobd  Clabk.'  Our  '  relations'  with  the  ore  tor  na- 
turally exclude  us  from  comment  upon  this  performance ;  but  our  readers,  we  may  be- 
lieve, will  not  take  it  amiss  that  we  append  the  conclusion  of  their  kindly*remembered 
friend  'Ollapod's  address: 

'Sach  wai  Wahhincton  :  ■  combination  and  a  forna  where  every  human  grace  and  virtva  ap- 
peared to  bare  set  an  indelible  teal.  If  we  look  at  the  various  peculiarities  of  the  varioua  great 
men,  for  example,  of  the  ancient  republic,  we  shall  find  that  he  embraced  the  good  •uaa  of  them  all: 


HU  wu  OcUTian'i  prM|icroati  Mar, 
The  rii«b  of  Oaar't  coaqucriac  c«r, 

At  Battle'*  call ; 
Hia  Scipio'a  viriiia .  hia.  Um  altUI, 
Aod  thr  inriomiuble  wlB 

Of  Hannibal. 
The  dciMocj  of  Aotoolna, 


And  pure  AuraHaa'  love  diTiac  ; 
Id  tented  field  uid  bloody  fray, 
An  Alexander 'a  vlgorooa  nray, 

Aod  atern  conioand : 
The  faith  of  Conitantiue— ay. 
The  fenrcat  love  Caottllua  bora 

Hia  native  land. 


'But  the  crowning  glory  of  Washington's  course  was  its  close.  Nothing  could  be  acre  gloriooa 
than  such  a  life,  but  such  a  death.  Encircled  by  his  family  ;  watched  by  eyes  that  loTed  him,  and 
attended  with  tender  miniatrations,  his  soul  parted  from  bis  body,  and  that  immortal  guest  of  hia 
earthly  tabernacle  ascended  to  Heaven.  As  that  hour  appruuched,  his  coutenimeut  and  peace  were 
indescribable.  He  saw,  if  his  thoughts  were  then  momentarily  of  earth,  through  the  long  vista  of 
coming  yean,  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  a  new  republic,  siade  free  by  hie  hand  ;  teesunr  Willi 
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■II  kinds  of  riches,  and  flllin;  with  ■  virtuout  and  well-governed  people.  How  beaatifol  a  prospect ! 
We  read,  of  late,  of  the  death  of  a  king  of  Europe,  who,  when  on  his  dying  pillow,  caused  a 
mirror  to  be  placed  near  bis  bed,  that  he  might  see  his  army  defile  in  their  glittering  uniforms  be- 
fore him ;  an  insubstantial  picture  —  mere  shadows  on  gUas,  showing,  in  a  most  striking  emblem, 
kow  the  glory  of  thia  world  paaseth  away.  Bat  WAaaufOTOM  had  retired  from  Us  armiee}  through- 
oat  the  land, 

'  GUd  Bsftee  wm  tinkling  in  the  (krmer'i  b«B, 
And  aiaciiic  with  ths  raapera :' 

and  he  had  no  regret  in  his  hour  of  departure. 

Can  we  scarcely  refrain  fh>m  allowing  to  that  hour  the  unutterable  splendor  of  an  apotheosis? 
He  had  fought  his  warfare ;  he  had  left  his  testimony  for  the  rights  of  men,  and  obedience  to  Uea- 
iren ;  and  is  it  too  much  to  imagine  him  looking  at  his  last  moment,  toward  Heaven,  with  his  dying 
•yeor  and  axclaimiag  with  ohastened  rapture : 

*  What  niMDS  ron  bfaoa  on  Inch  ? 
The  <>inp]rreAn  tkr. 
Like  tlia  rich  Tdl  of  Miae  proad  fane  Is  raadiog  ; 

X  Me  tbe  etar-peved  lend, 

Where  all  the  aogeU  ttaod, 
Erea  to  tbe  higheat  height,  in  buroiog  rowa  tKCBdisf ; 

Some  with  their  wion  outfpread, 

And  bowed  the  •taleiy  bead, 
Asoa  some  errand  of  God 'a  love  depai'ting, 
Like  damea  from  evening  conlagratioo  atartiag  ; 
The  beralda  of  Omnipotence  are  tliev, 
And  nearer  earth  thejr  come,  to  waft  my  eoal  sway  I' 


Thb  Cslbstial  Edicts. — An  influential  English  journal,  in  commenting  upon  the 
disturbed  state  of  affairs  in  China,  and  the  edicts  of  the  Emperor,  through  High  Com* 
missioner  Lin,  aflfects  to  believe  that  the  tone  of  these  papers  is  assumed,  to  awe  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Chinese,  rather  than  the  'outside  barbarians;'  and  that  the  promul- 
gators themselves,  the  celestial  dynasty  proper,  do  not  feel  the  superiority  they  vaunt  so 
constantly.  This  opinion  we  hold  to  be  entirely  erroneous.  In  the  first  place,  as  has 
been  truly  said,  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  empire  is  the  oldest  now  existing  in  the  world, 
is  well  nigh  sufficient  to  justify  this  assumption  of  superiority  over  all  European  nations, 
who  are  as  a  people  of  yesterday,  in  comparison.  While  every  other  nation  distinguished 
in  history,  as  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  has  had  its  decline  and  fall,  '  the  Chinese  have 
maintained  in  the  East,  for  several  thousand  years,  the  same  comparative  intellectual 
rank  which  the  English,  French,  and  Germans  hold  in  Europe.'  The  government  of 
China  is  termed  *  celestial,'  because  its  principles  are  believed  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  revealed  will  of  heaven,  as  vouchsafed  to  Chinese  astronomers,  hundreds  of  years 
before  Christ.  But  independent  of  these  facts,  the  very  style  of  the  celestial  edicts 
themselves  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  the  idea  of  boundless  power,  and  'oncoess'  of 
superiority,  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  a  Chinese.  We  have  seen  a  Chinese 
map  of  the  world,  in  which  the  celestial  country  occupies  the  Entire  space,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  island-like  circles  — more  or  less  large,  according  to  their  trade  with 
China —  dotted  out  near  the  borders,  indicating  such  trifling  localities  as  England  and 
America.  But  note  the  spirit  of  the  vermilUon  protocols.  Without  the  feslino  that 
dictates  them,  who  could  write  themi  Who  can  imitate  their  saturating  national 
egotism  and  bravado  7  '  My  dynasty,'  says  the  Emperor,  in  his  expostulations  touching 
tbe  trade  in  opium,  'soothes  and  tranquillizes  the  outside  barbarians,  and  my  fiivor  flows 
most  vride.  For  several  tens  of  hundreds  of  years,  they  have  been  permitted  here  to 
get  gains,  and  have  been  steeped  in  goodness  and  bounty.  I  now  observe  that  these 
foreigners  are  exceedingly  proud,  haughty,  and  disrespectful,  and  lightly  esteem  and 
despise  the  celestial  dynasty.  It  is  propef  that  they  immediately  know  how  greatly  the 
anger  of  the  Emperor  has  been  excited,  and  to  learn  that  even  ordure  is  more  valuable 
than  the  smoking  mud.  I  have  heard  that  the  outside  barbarians'  ships,  several  tens 
of  sail  of  them,  remain  anchored  at  Hong-Kong,  on  the  outer  ocean,  where  they  keep 
staring  and  looking  about,  and  won't  go  away.  Uniting  these  circumstances,  it  is  proper 
that  I  forthwith  issue  perspicuous  orders,  that  all  may  thoroughly  know  and  understand, 
andpuDgently  repent.  Let  these  barbarian  ships  tarry  no  longer  in  the  outer  waters, 
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waiting  with  lingering  hopes,  bat  at  once  put  up  their  sails,  and  immedia\ely  go  awajr 
over  the  top  of  the  ocean !  Hasten,  hasten !  Oppose  not !  The  words  have  gene 
forth  —  the  law  will  follow.  In  the  capital  I  have  commanded  my  officers  to  draw  up 
the  severest  statutes ;  in  the  provinces  I  have  ordered  the  laws  enforced  with  the  utmost 
rigor.  Most  certainly  there  will  bo  no  forgiveness.  Do  not  involve  yourselves  in  cause 
for  mourning,  by  bringing  upon  your  heads  heaps  of  calamities,  and  unnumbered  woes. 
Deddedly  no  indulgence  will  be  shown!  Tremble  fearfully  hereat!  A  vormillion 
edict*  But  notwithstanding  this  terrible  proclamation,  the  vessels  would  not  bodge. 
Then  comes  another  missive  from  Liw,  with  additional  warnings  and  threatenings  from 
bead-quarters.  Every  Chinese  subject,  he  says,  *  bums  with  impatience*  to  drive  away 
or  destroy  the  offending  vessels ;  to  do  which,  the  following  highly  feasible  plan,  among 
others,  has  been  submitted  to  the  Emperor  by  a  loyal  subject,  who  begs  that  his 
sovereign  will  'bestow  upon  it  a  single  holy  glance  :* 

•I  woald  call  oat  ind  yet  ready  setroral  bnndredtof  the  people  liviof  on  the  ■aa-eout:  of  tboea 
who  are  the  tlouteat,  the  braTett,aod  the  beat  •wimmera  and  divert,  I  would  cauae  tbein  at  aifht 
to  divide  into  groapi,  to  go  diving  •trefgbt  on  board  the  foreijrn  ships,  aad  taking  the  said  foreign- 
•rs  at  onawares,  asoMaers  tv*rf  tmdundtial  among  them !  Or  1  would  fit  up  severel  hundreds  of 
flre-sbips  beforehand,  and  cause  the  most  skilAil  swimmers  and  divers  to  go  on  board  of  them  ; 
these  should  take  advanuge  of  the  wind,  and  let  the  Hre-ships  go ;  and  close  in  the  wake  of  these 
should  come  our  armed  cruisers.  But  before  going  into  action,  I  would  proclsim  to  all  tba  soldiers 
and  people  that  he  or  they  who  should  be  able  to  take  a  foreign  ship,  the  entire  ship  and  cargo 
ahould  be  given  them  for  encouragement:  and  this  being  wade  known,  every  one  would  be  more 
eager  than  the  other  in  preiwing  forwnrd  to  the  capture :  and  what  suy,  I  ssk,  would  these  ran- 
cidly foreigners  have  to  cling  to  any  longer  1  Would  not  their  hearts,  on  the  contrary,  die  within 
thtm  for  fear  r 

Every  body  remembers  how  contemptuously  the  imperial  nose  was  turned  up  at  the 
'red  bristled  forogn  ships*  which  England  sent  to  protect  her  right^  or  rather  her 
wongtt  in  the  China  seas.  '  Who  u  this  Elliot^  says  the  Emperor,  *  that  has  been  sent 
here  with  his  sbips^by  the  outside  barbarians  of  the  English  nation?'  Up  to  the  last 
advices,  this  feeling  of  contempt  was  as  visible  and  strong  as  ever.  In  answer  to  a 
recent  petition  from  American  merchants,  for  protection  from  a  reported  British  blockade, 
the  petitioners  are  told  that  the  whole  story  is  '  analogous  to  an  audacious  falsehood,'  and 
they  are  desired  to  '  try  and  reflect'  — as  if  it  were  rather  a  hopeless  case,  but  worth  a 
trial,  perhaps  — to  '/ry  and  reflect  that  the  harbors  belonged  to  the  Chinese,'  and  to 
give  over  their  unmanly  fears ! 


'Thsbi  shall  b«  Wab  iro  Moss*'  —  'Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance,'  will  soon 
cease  to  be  elements  of  glorious  war.  Pbbkiks'  s  steam-gun,  which  is  capable  of  throw- 
ing an  hundred  and  fifty-eight  balls  in  a  minute,  with  unexampled  force ;  which  may 
be  made  of  every  size,  and  used  with  equal  &cility  on  land  and  water }  is  an  invention 
which  will  soon  entirely  divest  battle  of  ita  poetry.  By  this  instrument,  continuous 
showers  of  balls  may  be  projected  with  such  rapidity,  that  when  the  barrel  of  the  gun 
is  slowly  swept  around  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the  Une  of  shot-holes  will  cut  the 
'  wooden  walls'  of  a  ship  in  twain,  as  if  by  an  invisible  saw ;  and  the  same  force  will 
cut  a  horizontal  gash  through  the  side  of  a  fort,  or  mow  down  a  regiment,  in  ten 
minutes.  Hence  we  hold,  with  a  pleasant  *Pennsylvanian'  contemporary,  that  war 
will  soon  cease  to  be  attractive,  and  its  'day'  go  by.  '  To  bring  destruction  thus  to  its 
maximum,  and  to  effect  in  a  few  minutes  results  which  have  heretofore  required  whole 
campaigns  to  accomplish,  will  be  by  no  means  likely  to  increase  the  belligerent  spirit. 
Pugnacity  itself  will  be  overawed  at  such  certain  slaughter.  The  joy  of  battle  will  be 
gone.  There  will  be  little  of  the  romance  with  which  the  trade  of  human  butchery  is 
strangely  invested,  if  battalions  are  to  be  blown  to  fragments  by  the  opening  of  a  steam- 
valve;  and  if  in  place  of  glittering  warriors,  and  plumed  troops,  and  music,  featheis, 
and  gold  lace,  the  fate  of  nations  is  to  be  decided  by  a  few  swarthy  firemen,  in  red  flan- 
nel shirts,  sweating  with  blackened  brows  over  the  hot  and  greasy  engine ;  shooting 
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cannon  balls  by  the  cart-load  from  hissing  pipes,  and  poking  the  fire  to  keep  up  the 
necessary  heat,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  pealing  trumpets  and  rattling  drums  to 
blow  the  sparks  of  military  ardor  into  a  flame.  This  will  be  reducing  war  to  its  essen- 
tials ;  it  will  be  getting  rid  of  all  its  fascinating  deceptions  at  once ;  it  will  be  such  an 
application  of  the  labor-saving  principle  to  the  business  of  thinning  population,  and  of 
making  widows  and  orphans,  that  neither  nations  nor  individuals  will  lightly  go  in 
search  of  such  ghastly  honor. 


LoBKNzo  Bow's  Successor.  —  Several  years  ago,  as  many  of  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber, a  series  of  '  Lay  Sermons*  appeared  in  a  popular  country  journal  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  were  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Chaslss  Mineb,  author  of  the  'Poor  Richard' 
sketches,  and  were  written  with  such  freedom  and  simplicity,  and  inculcated  virtuous 
deeds  and  moral  principles  in  so  attractive  a  manner,  that  they  became  Mridely  known 
and  admired  throughout  the  country.  These  popular  lay  discourses,  we  may  presume, 
afforded  the  original  hint  for  the  '  Short  Patent  Sermons'  which  are  reported  from  the 
lips  of  Lorenzo  Dow,  Jr.,  in  the  New- York  '  Sunday  Mercury.'  No  one  who  opens 
that  entertaining  sheet,  can  fail  to  observe  the  figure  of  a  '  powerful  preacher,'  leaning 
over  a  small  box  of  a  pulpit,  with  open  mouth  and  uplifted  hand,  '  laying  down  the  law* 
with  all  the  fervor  of  a  Mawworm.  Dow  Jr.'s  discourses,  like  those  of  his  eccentric 
progenitor,  are  the  most  desultory  things  imaginable ;  but  there  is  about  them  an  oddity, 
an  originality,  that  at  once  attracts  attention ;  something,  we  know  not  what,  that  plea- 
ses, we  know  not  how.  With  an  occasional  redundance  that  abhors  all  disciimination; 
which  compares  till  it  perplexes,  and  illustrates  till  it  confounds ;  and  conceits  often 
strained  to  the  height  of  bizarrericj  there  are  mingled  passages  containing  genuine 
humor,  fine  pictures  of  nature,  touching  pathos,  and  apposite  imagery.  The  imagina- 
tion of  the  preacher,  indeed,  is  '  a  good  blood-mare,  and  goes  well ;'  and  her  only  &ult  is, 
that  she  sees  too  many  paths  before  her.  In  the  use  of  personification, '  Dow  Jr.'  out- 
vies the  Persian.  He  seems  to  be  quite  aware  of  this  propensity.  ' I  don't  know  why 
it  is,'  says  he,  *that  I  am  so  apt  to  personify  every  thing;  but  creatures  of  all  shapes 
and  forms  are  continually  dancing  in  the  sun-light  of  my  fancy,  and  I  hail  them  as  they 
appear.  The  wind  to  me  has  a  form  and  substance;  there  is  a  ditty  in  every  breeze; 
the  stones,  trees,  brooks,  and  rivers,  all  have  tongues ;  every  little  flower  whispers  a  lan- 
guage that  I  understand :  I  build  houses  for  airy  nothing,  coop  up  the  hours,  and  some- 
times catch  minutes  in  my  hat  I  talk  to  things  inanimate  as  well  as  to  animate.'  We 
have  collated  a  few  passages  from  our  lay-preacher's  discourses,  on  various  texts  taken 
from  ancient  and  modern  writers,  to  illustrate  his  style : 

^My  friendt,  allow  m«  to  sbow  you  bow  the  human  body  i«  likaned  to  a  houte.  My  text  explaioa 
this.  It  tayi  that  the  big  bonea  are  the  main  timbers:  very  true.  It  aaya  al»o  that  the  ribs  aro 
laths,  well  plastered ;  but  I  should  say  they  are  rafters,  that  run  into  the  ridge-pole,  or  back- 
bone. The  mouth  is  the  door,  and  the  noae  is  the  chimney  —  especially  for  smokers.  The  throat 
is  the  entry  that  leads  to  the  kitchen  of  the  stomach,  where  all  sorts  of  food  are  cooked  up ;  the 
lungs  are  the  bellows  that  blow  the  flame  of  life,  and  keep  the  pot  of  existence  always  boiling  ; 
the  heart  is  the  great  chamber,  where  the  greatest  variety  of  goods  imaginable  are  stored  ;  some 
good,  many  bad,  and  a  few  rather  middling.  In  this  way,  my  hearers,  you  see  the  house  of  the 
human  body  is  formed ;  and  since  it  is  a  house  of  no  small  value,  you  ought  to  be  carefkil  of  it; 
keep  it  well  swept,  and  never  let  the  cobwebs  or  sin  gather  in  the  corners  of  its  apartments.  I 
beseech  you,  especially,  to  look  after  the  great  rhamber  of  the  heart,  and  see  that  every  thing  there 
is  arranged  according  to  the  very  letter  of  morality.  If  there  is  any  useless  rubbish  there,  clear 
it  out,  to  make  room  for  goods  that  are  saleable  in  the  markets  of  the  virtuous.  The  cham- 
bers of  some  hearts  present  an  awful  dirty  appearance!  I  should  like  to  walk  into  them  with  a 
bran-new  broom :  the  way  I  *d  brush  out  sin,  and  sand  the  floor  with  virtue,  would  be  a  caution  to 
depravity!' 

The  following  is  a  characteristic  passage  of  natural  description,  which  has  the  addi- 
tional merit  of  being  seasonable ;  for  a  more  golden  autumn  than  the  present,  or  more 
gorgeous  October  sunsets,  we  have  never  beheld : 

'The  mildest  day  of  autumn  seems  to  coax  heaven  itself  down  to  implant  a  rapturous  kiss  on  the 
blushing  cheek  of  earth,  and  send  a  thrill  of  ecsUey  throngh  the  very  heart  ofthe  univ  ene  I  My 
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biaudh  Poaou  Jim  brought  aproM  lUI  of  her  chokoit  apploi,  oad  oMptiod  thorn  opoa  tlM  old 
woman's  fruit-tablet  at  the  cornen  of  the  atreeta ;  the  aickie  of  Cerea  ha*  beeo  put  to  the  § oMea 
f rais }  bottUd-ooee  Beeeboa  aila  by  the  way»aii)e,  fbaatiog  oa  frapeaand  wise,  and  Nature'a  labte 
la  kMkdod  down  with  the  rareat  of  lazurioa.  To-norrow  Uie  ra«tival  witl  be  over  i  the  leoToa^ 
■tama,  aud  acattered  (Vagmaota,  will  be  strewn  over  tbe  fielda  to  tlie  wildest  confusion ;  but  they  wost 
lie  there  lonf .  No ;  B<M«a8  with  his  broom  will  aweep  tbem  all  into  the  eornors  of  the  foacaa,  and 
keep  on  awoepiof  till  the  white  napkin  of  wiuiar  is  spread  for  the  season.  ...  Oh!  there  ia  aom^^ 
thing  ao  fascioaliog  in  the  Aral  blush  of  rreuing,  just  after  the  nun  has  shaken  hia  last  gulden  feathera 
■poo  the  bill-iops !  It's  anoogh  to  make  n  man  strip  off  hia  jacket  ol  mortality,  and  awim  tho  fwU 
of  time,  for  the  aake  of  reaching  the  splenUors  that  decorate  the  oppociie  shore!  I  have  aeaa  a<^a 
evening  twiligbta,  my  frienda,  that  take  the  shine  off  of  every  thing  below,  aud  clap  on  a  few  eztrm 
lOttcbea  of  their  own*  1  have  aat  and  admired  the  westeni  firmament,  when  it  seemed  aa  tboogh 
ten  thouaaud  dye-potaof  glory  had  beeu  upaet  in  the  choiober  of  heaven,  while  their  gorgeooa 
contents  leaked  tbruugh  and  atained  the  fleecy  clouds  beneath  with  colors  not  to  be  mocked  by  th« 
daubing  pencil  of  ait.  Then  my  imaginatioa  would  take  wings  and  play  truant  up  aloft,  Hka  a 
wayward  child ;  but  was  always  aura  to  return  with  a  sprig  of  comfort,  plucked  from  tha  evarfreem 
•f  ideality.  Oh!  there  is  an  Inviting  peace  in  yon  ocean  of  blue  tranquillity!  1  can 't  look  upon  if, 
my  brethren,  without  feeling  my  auspeuders  stretch*  I  *m  sure,  if  they  were  to  give  way,  1  should 
go  up  like  a  balloon,  and  leave  nothing  but  my  breechea  and  boots  behind  !  Those  clouds  are  liviof 
things.  The  Icaaer  ones  are  gold  fish,  swimming  about  in  the  celestial  sea.  The  lerger  ones  are 
tho  dying  dolphins  of  heaven,  disclosing  new  beauties  with  every  wave  of  tho  fin,  and  nightaaiaf 
•■  they  expire  ia  the  darh  billow  of  night.' 

Like  many  gossiping  preachers  of  the  clerical  school,  Mr.  Dow  Jb.  has  a  great  deal 
to  say  concerning  himself  and  his '  experiences.'    Hear  him : 


*  What  a  preeioua  piece  of  goods  I  am !  —  hardly  fit  for  a  mock 'auction  ahop;  a  damaged 
nant  of  youthful  ambition  ;  moth-eaten  by  lime,  grown  flimsy  by  age,  and  scratched  to  pieces  by 
the  cares,  disappointments,  and  trials  of  a  veaatioua  world.  I  feel  myaelf  to  be  nothing  more  thaa 
asoap'bobble,  blown  into  eziitenoe  by  the  breath  of  Omnipoteoee;  and  I  exppct  to  be  blown  out 
of  it  by  a  puff  from  the  same  source.  .  .  .  When  my  old  coat  givea  evidence  of  decay,  1  caa 
get  it  scoured  and  mended ;  a  superannuated  pair  of  boots  can  find  renovation  in  the  lap  of  the  cob- 
bler ;  but  when  the  body  grows  the  worse  for  wear,  no  mortal  hand  can  stay  ita  deatroction.  Tine 
has  us^  me  pretty  well,  nowever,  conaidering  the  liberties  I  have  sometimes  taken  with  it.  It  haa 
gently  brought  me  to  the  calm  evening  of  my  days,  where  life's  second  twilight  gathers  round,  and 
aa  it  deepens,  diaclosea  the  hand-writing  upon  the  golden  wall  of  the  wpat:  '  A  FAia  To-Moaaow 
roa  TBB  wsaar  pilguim.'  I  have  not  descended,  my  friends,  into  a  gloomy  vale.  Not  a  bit  of  it! 
I  have  reached  the  aummitof  a  glorious  hill,  where  the  eternal  suu  of  Hope  shines  down  and  warma 
my  back,  aa  an  oflbet  to  the  chill  winds  that  whistle  in  my  bosom.  Here  I  can  mount  a  atnmp,  end 
look  over  the  whole  landscape  of  past  existence.  J  can  point  to  the  dim-blue  borison,  and  aay : 
*  There,  behind  that  misty  veil,  lies  the  region  of  infancy,  where  I  first  pecked  the  shell,  aud  eamo 
•quailing  into  the  wwld  with  an  elotfueaee  that  foretold  aiy  future  calliu|r :  a  little  this  side,!  behold 
the  blooming  garden  of  childhood,  in  all  ito  pristine  loveliaess,  where  1  pluched  the  rosea  of  Joy, 
sucked  all  the  sweet  cider  of  life,  mocked  at  care,  and  drove  sorrow  away  with  a  single  boo-hoo; 
this  side  of  that, are  the  green  pastures  of  youth,  over  which  I  bounded  with  the  blood  of  young 
ambition  boiling  in  my  veins,  striving  to  imitate  and  emulate ;  nearer  still,  extend  the  broad  plainer 
fertile  valleys,  rugged  hills,  aud  wooded  lawns  oi  manhood,  with  an  extensive  variety  of  proapect; 
here  a  gleam  of  auoahlne,  and  there  a  gloomy  shadow.' 

Now  and  then  we  are  treated  to  brief  philosophical  speculations.  Here  is  an  extract 
which  will  remind  the  reader  of  Dr.  Mktcalt's  theory,  in  his  papers  on  *  Life,'  in  this 
journal: 

*  Life  is  like  fire.  Fire,  like  life,  is  in  all  bod  lea,  and  la  every  where  —  even  in  the  air  itaelf.  The 
effects  of  fire,  like  life,  are  only  aeon  while  operating  on  aome  substance,  which  it  gradually  coa« 
aumea.  Fire  exiata  without  air  the  same  length  of  time  aa  life.  A  candle  pinced  in  e  cellar  that 
eooiaioa  fixed  air,  will  burn  as  long  aa  life  can  exist,  and  no  longer ;  aud  when  the  blase  and  lilh 
both  expire,  they  return,  together,  mysteriously  back  to  the  state  from  whence  they  sprung.  Ton 
must  not  believe,  however,  with  some  foolish  atheists,  that  when  the  body  diea,the  aoul  or  life  diee 
with  it.  Thia  ia  all  an  error.  1  tell  you  that  the  aoul  will  live  for  ever,  iu  some  form  or  other ;  tar 
natural  philosophy  teaches  us  that  note  single  particle  of  matter  can  be  destroyed  -,  it  only  nnder^ 
goes  changes.  Then  why  doea  not  reason  tell  that  the  soul  can 't  be  destroyed,  but  simply  uadeivoea 
achaugealso?  Whf-n  the  body  diee,  the  material  tbatcompoaea  it  diasolvea,  and  reluniatoitt 
native  dust  (  and  the  soul  alao  goea  back  to  tho  element  that  gave  it  birth.' 

Mr.  Dow  Jb.  takes  special  cognizance  of  social  abuses  and  fashionable  follies ;  and 
however  he  may  trench  upon  the  reigning  taste,  always  speaks  his  mind  withgvmt  free- 
dom.   For  example,  he  does  not  much  affect  the  waltz : 

*  When  1  see  a  chap  hugged  up  to  a  girt,  performing  constant  revolutions,  at  the  rate  of  tea  to  a 
minute,  I  can't  help  suspecting  that  he  ia  trying  to  get  round  her  in  a  very  nonaeaaical  way.  O, 
thia  waltaing  ia  a  silly  piece  of  buainesa !  A  puppy  whirling  round  after  hia  tail,  makea  a  OMie 
reapeetable  uipearanoe  thaa  a  couple  of  our  heavenly  Father'a  images  in  the  ludicious  poaltioa  dT 
waltxing.    If  dancing  must  be  done  at  all,  1  aay  let  it  be  done  decently  and  in  order/ 

In  running  over  these  'patent'  discourses,  we  have  always  been  struck  with  theresem- 
Uucewhichmaiiyof  thsiroddooQcatsbetrtothoseef  the  personages  drawn  by  our 
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'Charcoal  Sketeher,' the  Oicksitb  of  America.  These  conceits  abondantly  abound, 
and  are 'often  remarkable  for  tersenesa  and  originality,  while  their  tendency  is  for  the 
most  part  unexceptionable.  Observe  a  cluster  of  them :  'Avoid  prodigalityi  my  friends; 
be  content  to  travel  slowly  on  the  plain  road  to  happiness,  rather  than  ride  on  the 
rail-road  to  misery.'  '  Take  care  of  your  moments.  Momenta  are  the  small  change  of 
time,  small  in  their  individual  amounts,  but  of  immense  importance  in  forming  boursi 
days,  months,  years,  and  ages.'  •  You  have  only  to  make  a  good  use  of  whatever  has  been 
loaned  you  by  Providence ;  for  when  these  things  are  returned,  they  will  be  closely  ex* 
amined,  and  you  will  have  to  make  reparation  for  all  the  ir^juries  they  have  received. 
You  own  nothing  here;  you  are  only  tenants  of  this  lower  world,  and  the  rent  is  enor* 
mens !'  '  I  preach  up  strict  virtue ;  and  if  there  is  no  religion  in  virtue,  there  is  no  virtue 
in  religion,*  etc.  With  the  following  satire  upon  the  sublime  statistics  sometimes  intro- 
duced into  religious  discourses,  we  take  our  present  leave  of  Mr.  Dow  Jr.  and  his 
patent  sermons : '  Eternity !  why  you  don't  know  the  meaning  of  that  word,  nor  I  either, 
hardly.  It  is  for  ever  and  ever  and  ever,  and  five  or  six  everlastings  a-top  of  that.  You 
might  place  a  row  of  figures  from  here  to  sunset,  and  cypher  them  all  up,  and  it 
wouldn't  begin  to  tell  how  many  ages  long  eternity  is.  Why,  my  friends,  after  millions, 
billions,  and  trillions  of  years  had  rolled  away  in  eternity,  it  would,  then  be  a  hundred 
thousand  years  to  breakfast  time !'  This  is  a  clever  burlesque  upon  that  speciee  of  vague 
minuteness  which  is  sometimes  a  feature  in  the  discourses  of  ignorant  and  'powerful 
speakers/  and  which  is  well  satirized  by  one  Columna,  author  of  the  '  Geography  of 
Hades,'  who  lays  down  the  limits  of  the  infernal  provinces  as  gravely  as  if  he  had  taken 
a  trigonometrical  survey  of  them ;  gives  the  statistics  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  natu- 
ral history  of  the  productions ;  and  allots  a  warm  comer  to  those  who  refuse  to  pay 
their  tithes. 


*Thb  Diau*— The  Meond  namber  of  'The  Dutl*  ii  a  ducidad  improvemwt  upoo  its  preda- 
ceMor.  The  qnaint  *  Thoughts  on  Modern  Literature'  include  many  fine  ideaa,  and  a  ywf  good 
criticiam  of  GOsthb.  There  ia  poetry  in  *  Firat  Crossing  the  Allegbanies/  but  its  form  is  nought 
It  wonid  make  a  pleasant  and  picturesque  prose  sketch.  There  is  no  lack  of  thought,  and  found 
philosophy,  in*  The  Art  of  Life.'  The  vtilitarian  tendenciea  of  the  age  are  well  set  forth.  The 
highen  life,  the  writer  contends,  the  highest  enjoyment,  is  the  life  of  the  mind,  the  enjoyment  of 
thought  *The  world  is  too  much  with  us.  We  live  out  of  doors.  An  all-present  publicity  at- 
tends our  steps.  Our  life  is  in  print  Society  has  become  a  chamber  of  mirrors,  where  our  slight- 
est movement  is  brought  home  to  us  with  thousand-fold  refiections.  The  consequence  is,  a  morbid 
consciousness,  a  habit  of  living  for  effect^  utterly  incompatible  with  wholesome  effort,  and  an  ear- 
nest mind.  No  heroic  character,  no  depth  of  feeling,  can  ever  come  of  such  a  life.'  *  The  Wood- 
Fire'  is  a  thousrhtful  piece  of  verse,  and  the  associatiooa  it  awakens,  nataral  and  pleasing.  '  A  Lea- 
aon  for  the  D»y*  impreased  us  favorably,  especially  the  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
Christianity:  '  The  priest,  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  and  the  king  — all  who  have  a  love  for  the 
paat,  or  an  interest  in  present  delusions — join  forces  to  cast  down  and  tread  into  dust  these 
Jewish  ftuhermen  and  tent-makers.  They  fetter  the  limbs,  they  murder  the  body.  So  the  world 
went  on  for  two  ages ;  but  in  less  than  three  centuries,  this  faith  goes  from  Its  low  beginning  on  the 
Galilean  Lake,  through  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Corinth,  and  Alexandria ;  aacends  the  throne  of  tho 
Cnsars ;  and  great  men,  and  temples,  and  towers,  and  rich  citiea,  and  broad  kingdoms,  lie  at  its 
feet'  This  is  eloquent ;  and  partakes  not  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  Rev.  Mr.  Babcom's  discourse  upon 
the  same  theme,  as  given  originally  ia  these  pages,  as  well  as  of  counsellor  PHtLLin's  celebrated 
address  before  an  Irish  Bible  Society.  The  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  editor  for  the  'New- 
Poetry'  of  his  correspondent,  will  scarcely  be  endorsed  by  bis  readen.  Some  portion  of  it  is  tumid 
and  tumultuary  in  ita  structure,  and  baraly  raspectable  rhyme.  We  see  no  more  of  the  *  Orpbie 
Sayinga,'  and  rejoice  at  the  good  taste  of  Mr.  Emerson  in  clipping  them  at '  Number  One.'  Such 
papen  have  but '  once-readera.'  There  was  not  a  half-dozen  clear  Ideas  in  the  whole  performance 
The  main  impression  of  the  reader  was,  that  the  writer  had  gone  out  of  his  wits,  and  that  he  had 
had  no  great  jouroey  to  go,  to  get  past  their  confines.  Mounted  on  airy  stilts  of  abstraction,  he 
walked  in  the  clouds,  illumined  by  '  a  sunshiny  flash  and  a  moonahiny  haze.'  He  was  one  of  that 
cluaof  wordy  icioliau  who  now  sad  thea  offer  a  tsfety-valva  for  literary  eccentriciliefi  who  only 
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tJfimk  they  tbink ;  ud  who,  to  Ikr  from  mftkiDg  wUur*  think,  awaken  b«t  one  idea ;  which  ie,  that  had 
they  boon  born  with  four  lef  a,  and  carried  panniers,  their  *  line  of  life'  wovld  not  have  beei  mirta- 
ken.  The  Boston  journalists,  we  perceive,  are  ever  and  aoon  putlinf  forth  pungent  burlesques  upon 
articles  in  the  Dial,  and  particularly  upon  papers  after  the  style  of  the  *  New  Poetry,'  and  the  'Or- 
phic Sayinps.'  The  '  Gastric  Sayings'  which  follow,  are  a  capital  imitation  of  the  <  popular  Genesis,' 
quoted  in  a  former  notice  of  *  The  Dial :' 

'  The  popular  cookery  is  dietetical.  It  addresses  the  sense,  not  the  soul.  Two  principles,  diverse 
and  alien,  interchange  the  muI,  and  sway  the  world  by  turns.  Appetite  is  duaL  Satiety  is  deriva- 
tive. Simplicity  halts  in  compounds.  Mastication  is  actual  merely.  The  poles  of  potatoes  are  inte- 
grated ;  eggs  globed  and  orbed:  yet  in  the  true  cookery,  flour  is  globed  in  the  material,  wine  orbed 
in  the  trantpareot.  The  baker  globes,  the  griddle  orbs,  all  thioas.  As  magnet  the  Pteel,  so  the 
palate  abstracts  matter,  which  trembler  to  traverse  the  mouths  of  diversity,  and  rest  in  the  bowels 
of  unity.    All  cookery  is  of  hunger :  variety  is  her  form,  order  her  costume.' 

The  subjoined  is  an  equally  felicitous  imitation  of  that  vague  <  longing  after  the  Infinite  and  tha 
Unattainable,*  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  the  writings  of  the  inferior  Transcendentalists : 

*Wby'is  it  that  the  proboscis  of  the  individual  man  protrudeth  itself  so  far  forth  toward  the  Infi- 
nite ?  Is  it  not  that  be  may  thernby  essay  even  to  obtain,  as  it  were,  a  forC'smell  of  the  Illimita- 
ble 1  Whence  comes  it,  that  that  organ,  in  each  generstion  of  its  being,  preserves  its  proper 
individuality,  distinct  from  that  of  its  fellowal  Is  it  not  that  they  may  thereby  assuredly  feel  that 
they  do  follow  ever  in  the  wake  of  the  Infallible  1  It  matters  not  if  the  extreme  of  each  individual 
proboscis  be,  as  it  were.mi/eneHs,  touching  its  tendency  upward,  into  the  Sublime,  or  downward, 
toward  the  Unfathomable ;  seeing  that  both  are  aitke  to  be  found  in  that  divine  path,  made  by  the 
footsteps  of  Nature,  in  her  passage  to  the  all-perfecu' 


The  *  Chowobb  Cokteovbbst/  in  so  far  as  the  Knickbbbockbb  is  concerned,  closes 
with  the  annexed  rejoinder  of  John  Watbbs,  which  should  have  reached  us  from  abroad  in 
season  for  our  last  number.  A  profound  conception  of  the  ara  celare  ariem,  and  a  style 
prcSeminently  delicate  and  mi  generis^  are  deep  mysteries,  it  should  seem,  to  one  who 
abjures  all  art,  and  '  speaks  the  plain  language ;'  yea,  verily,  and  they  be  edg€d  tools, 
also,  which  whoso  handleth,  not  knowing  the  uses  thereof,  shall  assuredly  be  harmed 
thereby.  

ONE    WORD    ON    CRITICISM. 

waiTTKN  roa  tbb   pkxtatb   byb  op   thb  fkiemd  itakbuck. 

bcemb,  a  dakk  chambbb. 

PnysicfAN. — Poor  man !  what  can  have  reduced  him  to  this  wretched  state ! 

PATIBNT,  toUloquizimf.  — Oh  Criticism !  criticbm ! 

Phvsician.  —  '  Criticism !'    In  ail  my  vast  practice,  I  have  never  heard  of  the  disorder  before ! 

Patient.  —  Death,Sir!  adisorder!    It  is  a  noble  art !    I  am  myaelf  afoUower  of  Longinus! 

I  po  not  know  whence  this  dramatic  passage  comes  from  that  I  have  chosen  for  my  motto,  and  I 
certainly  shall  not  give  myself  any  trouble  of  research  to  find  its  origin  or  test  the  accuracy  of  tha 
quotation  ;  but  it  entered  forcibly  into  my  thoughts,  wheu,  descending  from  the  purple  haze  of  the 
lower  Alps  into  one  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  I  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  cumbrous  article  in  the 
KNiCBERBocKEa  Magazine  for  August  last,  and  read  it  to  the  end,  oh  thou  Heebduh  Starbucb, 
third  mortal  existing  man,  as  thou  averrest  thyself  to  be,  of  that  — '  Phcebns,  what  a  name!* 

Really  thou  deservcst  praise  for  the  industrious  collection  of  thy  machinery!  —  first,  for  this 
thine  own  name ;  then  thine  Obed  Macy ;  thine  Amaziah  Green,  that  Newport  fV-iend  removed  from 
the  Island ;  thine  eleven  daughters,  Rhode,  Hepsabeth,  aud  the  Muses;  thy  befrlzsted  Mounseer ; 
thy  house  io  Coflln-street ;  thy  ship  upon  the  stocks;  and  thy  son  Libnl  mounted  upon  an  albatroea 
and  sailing  in  the  rear!  Saint  Luke  preserve  thee  in  thy  remaining  wits!  how  thou  must  have  felt 
delivered  when  thine  article  was  writ  out,  and  thine  additional  onion,  (almost  the  only  Idea  in 
the  whole  piece,  by  the  way,  germane  even  to  the  supposed  subject,)  had  been  at  length  brought 
forth  in  safety ! 

I  thought  at  first  not  to  have  replied  to  thee  at  all,  saying  to  myself  in  the  bright  words  of  our 
Master  Geoffry  Craton,  he  has ' satisfied  the  sentiment,' let  him  rest;  reflectiog  also,  that  with 
many  other  honest  persons  beside  thyself,  an  attempt  at  a  joke  is  no  laughing  matter,  aad  that 
thy  failure  therefore  was  not  remarkable,  nor  to  be  aoticsd  by  me  in  any  manner  that  might  aoaoy 
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Che  perfect  Mlf-complacencj  that  Mems  to  form  the  reigning  cberecteristic  of  thj  Bind.  Bnt 
theepprebeniiion  lestBilenceon  my  part  might  be  miaeonstraed  by  thee  into  an  adminion  that 
there  ie  either  relevancy  or  force  of  ezpremion  in  thine  attempt,  and  encouraf^e  thee  into  the  criti' 
eitm  (at  I  tuppoee  thou  conaiderett  it  to  be)  of  works  of  a  etandard  far  more  elevated  than  the 
slight  opuscule  with  which  I  occasionally  amuse  a  lonely  hour,  I  approach  thee  in  the  sprit  of 
the  physician  of  the  motto,  desiring  thy  cure,  and  to  inform  tbee  that  thou  hast  in  thy  disorder 
mistaken  metaphysics  for  chowder ;  the  remote  variation  upon  the  chords  of  an  air,  for  the 
words  of  the  song  to  which  it  was  originally  married  ;*  and  the  woodland  echoes  of  the  re- 
aounding  horn,  for  the  metal  of  which  the  instrument  was  made.  If  I  had  been  writing  a  recipe 
as  thou  suppoeest  for  the  cooking  of  chowder,  there  are  certainly  some  details  into  which  I  should 
have  entered  that  were  not  touched  upon  by  me ;  but  this  was  not  my  purpose,  and  there  wererea- 
eons,  scrutable  perhaps  even  to  thy  perceptions  under  this  explanation,  for  not  placing  a  frying- 
fian  in  the  hands  of  my  friend  Jim. 

I  could  have  wished,  if  thou  really  hast  any  intelligence  in  the  Science  of  Cookery  as  applied  t» 
fish,  that  instead  of  commenting  upon  my  religion  and  everything  else  in  Ihe  world,  thy  paper  had 
reflected  some  glimpse  of  light  upon  the  construction  of  the  dish  thou  professest  to  admire  so  much, 
and  which  thou  hadst  chosen  for  thy  subject ;  but —  Adieu!  1  counsel  thee  in  all  friendliness  to 
think  more  and  write  less ;  and  instead  of  coining  names,  and  living  upon  the  wits  of  other  men, 
to  endeavor  to  extract  some  one  useful  or  amusing  idea  fVora  thine  ow;i.  ioHn  Waters. 


Exhibition  or  thb  Appollo  Gallbey.  —  We  hope  none  of  our  town  readers  will  infer,  flrom  the 
compulsory  brevity  of  our  reference  to  the  Apollo  exhibition,  that  it  is  not  in  the  main  a  most 
attractive  collection ;  for  such  it  assuredly  is,  and  one  which  will  as  well  repay  repeated  visits,  as 
any  similar  exhibition  which  has  been  presented  in  this  metropolis  for  many  months.  Designing  to 
recur  to  the  subject  again,  our  present  glance  will  be  a  very  cursory  one.  .  .  .  Number  96L 
*  Fitkmarket  at  Rome,*  We  are  not  distinctly  aware  who  Mr.  H.  Gkebnc,  the  artist,  may  be,  but 
this  is  one  among  the  very  best  pictures  in  the  gallery.  Msssive  architecture,  of  various  orders 
and  ages,  crumbling  to  majestic  ruin,  and  beneath  it  Italian  fishwomen  disposing  their  piscatory 
treasures.  What  contrasts  2  —  and  the  painter  has  felt  and  depicted  them.  .  .  .  No.  19.  '  Itaac  of 
York,*  the  Jew  in  '  Ivanhoe,'  by  Washington  Alston.  This  is  a  study.  We  can  only  ask  the  reader 
to  apprteiatiiiglf  regard  the  forehead,  the  gray-brown,  protruding  eye,  the  compressed  lip,  the 
beard,  and  the  hand  in  shadow  that  grasps  the  staff.  Could  any  thing  be  more  cool  and  natural, 
subdued  and  beautiAill  —  unless  Indeed  it  be  the  portrait  of  West,  by  the  same  artist,  which  ie 
imbued  with  kindred  characteristics.  .  .  .  Observe  the  several  sea-views  of  Thomas  Birch, 
the  first  marine  painter  in  America.  One  can  almost  hear  the  roar  of  the  breaking  wave,  and  the 
hiss  of  the  salt  sea  brine,  as  it  dissolves  and  sinks  away,  while  the  distant  sail  flits  into  dimness,  in 
fhint  relief  against  a  cloudy  coast  .  .  .  Na  33  is  a '  FloretOiue  OirW  by  Huntington.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  this  picture,  and  ask  the  visiter  at  the  Apollo  to  justify  the  praise  which  it 
elicited  at  our  hands.  .  .  .  No.  49.  '  VUw  of  Sekroon  Lake,*  by  Thomas  Cole.  You  will  sit  by  this 
picture  a  half  an  hour,  if  you  are  a  lover  of  nature,  admiring  the  perfect  water,  and  the  shsdowi 
which  rest  upon  it  from  the  bold  shore  near  by,  the  purple  mountain  in  the  di  stance,  and  the  cloud 
which  clips  its  pinnacle.  How  deep  the  repose !  —  how  solemn  the  stillness !  This  little  picture  is 
a  poem.  .  .  .  No.  39.  '  Portrait  of  a  Lady  and  Child,'  by  Page.  Warm,  expressive,  and 
rich,  like  a  great  portion  of  this  fine  artist's  eff'orts.  Mr.  Page,  or  we  greatly  mistake,  is  slowly 
winning  his  way  to  distinguished  eminence.  .  .  .  No.  79.  '  Fiew  of  PitUburgh,*  etc.,  by 
J.  Shaw.  Is  not  this  picture  (and  one  or  two  others,  that  we  recognize  as  its  fellows,)  cold,  raw, 
gray,  and  daguerreocype-ish  in  color  1  We '  only  ask  for  information.'  . .  .  No.  107.  *  View  of  SU 
PauTe  and  part  of  Blaekfriar'e  Bridge,  London.'  A  very  striking  picture,  by  V.  G.  Audubon.  It 
has  the  merit,  also,  of  being  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  scene.  *  That's  very  like  old  Paul's  and 
Ludgit'ill,*  said  a  fresh  Englishman  near  us;  'and  the  'Friars  is  not  amiss,  but  the  river  is  too 
empty.  Where's  the  w'erries?'  Mr.  Avdudon  is  entitled  to  this  cockney  criticism.  ...  Nos. 
183  and  131 :  '  Vieiea  of  New-Tork,*  from  Weehawkcu  and  the  Greenwood  Cemetery,  by  Mr. 
Havell.  As  these  pictures  will  come  up  for  consideration  in  another  form  in  these  pages,  we 
merely  direct  to  them  the  notice  of  the  visiter.  .  .  .  We  find  many  other  pictures,  including 
■everal  portraits,  checked  and  pencilled  in  our  catalogue,  to  which  we  may  hereafter  find  leisure 
to  do  justice.  In  the  mean  time,  we  cordially  commend  the '  Apollo  Gallery'  to  the  admiration  and 
patronage  of  the  public 


*  *  Moiic  manisd  U>  louaortiil  vene.' 
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THB    DRAMA. 

Paik  Theat*!.  —  Mn.  Wood,  our  QaMa  of  8009,  ia  aftia  anoaf  aa,  wich  all  hn  iaqwtM 
powers  uadimtatslied.  Opara  ii  at  this  writiag  the  order  of  the  oigbCi  and  crowded  boaaae  taetiiy 
Chat  it  is  an  order  which  they  hare  no  with  to  break.  What  can  we  say  la  praise  of  this  exqaiaita 
aoogstrsas,  which  has  not  l>eeB  said  and  sanf  by  her  admirers  over  aad  again  f  Who  that  has  lia> 
tened  to  the  tones  of  her  beart-aioring  voice,  but  has  testified  to  its  power)  If  there  be  oae  *  Willi 
aoal  ao  dead/  let  hiai  not  be  trusted.  *  Treaaon,  stratagenM,  and  spoils,'  these  Is  he  made  far :  iba 
eweec  bnmanities  lire  not  with  him  {  bis  Inner  man  is  as  sole  leather;  bis  fiagers  are '  pickers  and 
ataalera/  and  be  is  exactly  the  indiridaal  we  woatd  not  trust  behind  as  in  a  crowd !  There  la  a 
sort  of  iaspiration  in  the  ainging  of  Mrs.  Wood,  which  we  often  woader  doee  not  carry  her  away 
altogether  beyond  ibe  measured  notes  of  the  song:  she  seems  ao  enwrapped  in  the  encbaatiag 
tones  whicb  the  creates,  that  lihe  the  singing  bird,  ranging  at  its  own  sweet  will,  we  bare  almaat 
expected  a  rocal  roluatary,  even  la  the  midst  of  her  most  studied  aonga.  Bat  it  is  not  in  auaie 
atone  that  Mra.  Wood  is  almost  without  a  competitor.  As  an  actress,  her  powers  are  suflkieat  to 
entitle  her  to  a  proud  rank  in  the  histrionic  art.  We  can  safely  any,  that  we  have  never  beheld  a 
great  ainger  poeaeasiag  such  attrnctioaa  as  an  actress.  The  lamented  MsLiBKiir  was  admirad 
before  ahe  left  this  country  for  the  beaaiy  of  her  aetiag ;  but  even  long  afterward.  In  her  beat  daya, 
aba  could  not  give  more  pleaaure  io  thia  branch  of  art  to  an  English  audience,  than  can  Mrs.  Wood 
at  the  preseat  day.  Her '  Roeetta,*  ia  *  Love  ia  a  Village,*  is  a  performance  finished  aad  perfaet  la 
every  respect  Simplicity  and  archness  combined,  render  this  character  io  itaelf  almost  unap- 
proachable by  a  performer  of  ordinary  capacity.  The  smallest  minutim  ot  the  acene  are  glvea  by 
Mra.  Wood  with  as  much  truth  as  If  the  eveatt  were  truly  affecting  herselH  There  appears  to  be 
BO  acting  abont  it ;  it  is  ttature*s  self;  and  it  possesses  that  rare  charm  ~  in  acting  as  in  every 
other  art  —  the  utter  abseoce  of  appereat  effort.  So  it  Is  with  Mrs.  Wood's  execution  of  all  other 
parts  In  opera ;  aad  we  have  beard  it  atated,  by  oae  who  was  himself  a  witness  of  the  performaaee, 
Chat  Mrs.  Wood  did  herself  great  honor,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  elder  Kxah,  by  playiag  tiia  part 
of  Deademoaa  to  the  Othello  of  th^t  lamented  son  of  genius. 

Mr.  Wood  baa  decidedly  improved  since  bis  last  vIsiL  His  mice  ft  more  ronnd  aad  Ibll  tima 
wrer,  and  there  seems  to  be  more  of  Hfe  and  spirit,  albeit  there  was  more  thaa  a  modicum  belbra,ia 
his  singing  and  acting,  than  was  perceptible  during  his  previous  visits.  The  universal  call  for  dda 
gentleman  on  the  first  night  of  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Wood,  must  have  beea  aa  gratifying  to  him  at 
it  was  worthy  of  the  just  and  honorable  feeliags  of  the  audience;  but  the  loud  *  Hurrah  !*  Which 
greeted  kU  first  appearance,  two  nights  sfterward,  was  the  worthy  tribute  of  an  American  pabUe 
to  one  who  had  unrighteously  suffered,  and  a  cheering  evidence  of  their  determination  to  give 
him  a  warm  welcome,  aad  a  hearty  support.  .  .  .  Mr.  LarLBx,  who  has  come  before  ue  op<m 
the  introduction  of  the  Woods,  is  a  singer  of  great  merit  His  voice  is  round  and  foil,  and  6f  that 
peculiar  character  of  expression  that  finds  its  way  at  once  to  the  heart  Mr.  LcrtKa  is  as  yet  bat 
liUle  practised  in  suge  siuging;  but  bis  knowte<fge  of  music,  and  the  extraordiaary  ehamctor  of 
his  voice,  with  his  owa  good  tense  and  the  direction  of  such  teachers  as  Mra.  and  Mr.  Wood,  wiD 
aoon  place  him  first  among  the  eminent  .  .  >  Mr.  Brough,  an  old  favorite,  and  every  body^ 
fovorite,  is  so  connected  with  onr  recollections  of  the  Wood*,  that  to  meet  him  with  Ckem  again,  la 
like  bringing  the  past  before  us.  That  same  mnj«stie  voice,  for  we  can  give  it  ao  other  naBra,  whidk 
enthralled  us  thea,  is  as  perfect  now  aa  ever.  Unlike  many  performera  whom  we  wot  of,  hie  aojovrt 
In  tbe  South  and  West,  and  among  the  *  Hoosier*  tribes  of  this  our  bleseed  country,  has  aotdetef1o» 
rated  hie  style.  Back  again  among  bis  old  friends,  he  seems  hardly  to  have  left  aa  at  all;  but 
aings  and  acts  with  the  same  spirit  —  although  a  tittle  nervous  at  times—  that  he  did  in  *  days  long 
vanishe*!.'  The  operas  of  '  Cinderella,*  *  Fra  Diavolo,' '  Lovo  in  a  Village,'  aad  '  La  Soanambnla,' 
have  been  already  presented  and  repeated  with  all  their  old  sueeets ;  and  the  *  fid^o'  aad  *  thu 
Oiovaani'  will  probably  have  been  produced  before  these  words  receive  the  dlgulty  of  type,  bat  too 
late  for  a  notice  of  their  performance.  We  hope  often,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  to  recur  to 
these  chiefly  well  established  fovorites  of  this  good  public.  e. 


Tbb  *  Naw  National'  did  aot  open  welL  Mr.  Hoan'a  new  opera,  which  has  beea  highly 
■ended  for  many  merits,  was  hurried  before  tbe  public  by  tbe  *  go-ahead'  management,  aad  of 
consequence  proved  a  failing  card.  We  fear  it  needs  at  least  a  Wallacic  to  resusciute  a  theatre 
ia  the  low  and  anfaahionable  fumrtier  of  Churoh'atreet  and  iu  adjacent  localitiea.  The  houae, 
however,  ia  well  arranged,  so  far  as  conUbrt  ia  coacamad,  being  spaciooa,  and  'roomy*  ia  itt  aaan. 
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with  itf  itaf  •  open  to  all  partf  ef  the  bnildlog.  The  ditBculty  in  kturimg^  m  we  gather  from  the 
'  AlbioB,'  l«v  however,  a  Mriooa  tax  upoo  thia  latter  *  improvement.'  *  La  Gossa  Ladra,'  we  learn, 
kae  bean  well  produeed,  with  our  old  favorites,  GiuiELti,  SbfaCiN  and  hie  lady,  and  MiiePooLB,  in 
the  prindpid  parts,  of  whoee  performaneee  report  speaks  favorably. 


Hux*s  Thbatke.— This  seat  little  etublishmeut,  orlfinally  the '  Franklin  Theatre/  has  been 
Cited  up  aad  embellished  ia  a  most  comfortable  and  elegaut  manner.  The  conversion  of  the  old 
pit  into  a  eonveoieat  and  handitome  pcrfneflc,  is  a  great  improvement.  Mr.  Hill,  a '  star*  of  the 
first  msf nitude  in  his  new  orbit,  has  succeeded  in  eAectiaf  a  Nhort  eogsgemeot  with  himself;  and 
his  appearance  is  always  sufficient  to  fill  the  house.  But,  added  to  this,  he  has  an  excelleat  stock 
company  for  the  production  of  light  and  entertaining  performances.  The  mauogement  is  com- 
plete ;  and  no  females  are  permittetl  to  visit  the  house,  unaccompanied  by  a  gentleman. 

The  Chatham  Trcatrb  has  been  crowded  nightly  during  the  month,  mainly  through  the '  attrae- 
tive  foree*  of  Jamks  Caow,  Esquire,  whose  extravaganzas  are  still  the  delight  of  boys,  and  children 
of  a  larger  growth.  The  melodramatic  spectacle  of  *  Peter  VViikins,  the  Flying  Dutehman,'  has 
also  had  a  iuccasaful  run  at  thif  house,  which  is  realizing  handsome  profits. 


Old  Trihiit  Chvbch.  —  We  are  gratified  ia  bo  soon  being  able  to  present  the  aati- 
rical  lines  to  *01d  Trinity,'  written  for  the  Knicksbbockeb  some  weeks  since,  by  J.  M. 
FfBLD,  Esq.,  of  New-Orleans,  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  Europe,  but  acciden* 
tally  lost,  as  mentioned  in  the  number  for  August.  Mr.  Field  encountered  the  Knicx- 
BRBOCKEE  in  Psris,  and  perceiving  the  announcement  of  the  missing  effusion,  supplied 
us  at  once  with  a  second  copy,  for  which  he  will  accept  our  readers'  thanks,  and  ours. 
The  spirit  which  pervades  the  poetical  and  prose  sketches  of  '  Stbaws,'  and  those  of 
his  gifted  brother  — par  nobile/ratrum — in  that  small  but  sterUng  piece  of  *  circulating 
medium,'  the  'Picatuke,'  are  as  marked  as  the  journal  itself  when  it  falls  a  6onne 
bmiahe  into  the  hands  of  country  editors. 

OLD     TRINITY. 


You  remember,  George,  old  Trinity, 
Which  used  lu  olden  time, 

The  olden  time  when  we  were  young, 
To  ring  its  solemn  chime  f 

Which  stood  in  Broadway,  opposite 
To  that  important  small  street, 

And  like  a  frowning  aog«t|  over- 
Looked  the  sill  of  WaU-sti«et  9 


/^ 


Of  course  you  do ;  well,  it  is  down ; 

No  more  its  spire  aspires ; 
'TIS  low  as  are  the  dead  around, 

As  mute  as  their  desiree  : 
Incoming  up  old  New-York  bay. 

You  wonder  where  can  be  it ; 
You  feel  there's  something  wroag,  yon 

BecauM  you  doesn't  see  it. 

liBst  summer,  I  remember,  George* 

While  sitting  at  Hoboken, 
We  eaw  the  weatkercock  was  gone, 

The  spire  below  was  broken  { 
Dav  after  day  we  saw  it  go, 

£ach  day  we  sat  a<*thinking ; 
Nor  counted  the  milk  punches  we 
^  Consumed  while  it  was  sinking. 


We  used  to  think  how  often,  Oeoi^er 

We*d  travelled  op  that  spire, 
To  see  the  world,  and  how  we  wished 

That  it  was  a  mile  higher : 
And  how  we  dreamed  of  Journeyiop 

By  water  and  on  dry  land ; 
And  wondrous  climes  which  lay  beyoad 

Harlem  aad  Sutea  Xalaad! 


And  how  the  old  spire  trembled  as 

They  set  the  bells  a>swingiug  ; 
And  bow  we  trembled  Umi,  while  we 

Were  rung  down  by  the  ringing  : 
And  how,  George,  we  were  always  caught 

While  Ntealing  down  thesuir, 
And  got  a  ahaking  ft'om  *  the  man,' 

Because  we  went  up  there. 


A 


Well,  the  old  church  is  down,  and  they're 

A-puitiug  up  a  new  one ; 
I  don't  care  how  they  steeple  it, 

It  won't  be  the  old  bbu  one! 
I  sha'n'i  go  ihero  to  key  my  prayers, 

The  world  will  seem  too  nigh  us; 
There's  naught  tike  venerable  stone,. 

For  making  one  feel  pious. 


N* 


There's  one  thing  which  surprisea  me. 

And  I  suspect  they'll  rue  It ; 
That  they  should  let  the  grave-yard  standi 

Nor  carry  Wall-street  through  it! 
What  mmters  the  repose  of  bones. 

Though  father,  wife,  or  mother, 
When  people  want  a  short-cut  from 

One  river  to thr other! 

What  were  the  deep  ones  thinking  ofT 

What  ail'd  the  eorporatioo  7 
Lord  I  what  a  chance  for  boilding  lots. 

Old  bones,  and  speculation  ! 
Th«re*s  something  wondrous  in  the  wind 

That  blows  so  strange  a  feather ; 
For  once,  men  spare  their  parenta'  boneif 

In  prefrence  toihoe-leatnerl 
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Tbb  'Southsbn  Lit£Eabt  Mbssbnose.'— Our  Southern  contemporary  is  becom- 
ing as  corpulent  as  an  alderman ;  and  like  an  alderman,  moreover,  is  generally  distended 
with  *■  good  things.'  In  the  present  instance,  however,  there  are  *two  single  gentlemen 
rolled  into  one ;'  in  other  words,  the  September  and  October  numbers  come  to  us  under 
a  single  cover.  There  are  in  all  fifty- two  articles,  in  prose  and  verse,  some  of  which  are 
dull,  but  many  of  distinguished  excellence.  One  of  the  most  pleasant  and  congenial 
papers  in  the  number,  to  our  taste,  is  the  graceful  and  thoughtful  ^Blidsumroer  Fandes' 
of  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Gbobge  D.  Strong,  Esq.  The  ardent  love  and  deep 
appreciation  of  external  nature  which  it  exhibits,  sufficiently  evince  that  the  writer, 
although  like  Spbagub  of  Boston  bound  to  the  official  responsibilities  of  important 
finandai  institutions,  has  yet  an  eye  to  see  and  a  heart  to  feel  the  '  visible  things  of 
God.'  The  contrast  between  peace,  plenty,  and  war,  in  the  opening,  is  illustrated  by  a 
simile  equally  striking  and  beautiful.  We  commend  the  annexed  scene  in  the  carnival 
of  nature  to  general  admiration  : 

*  And  the  mttsic,  too ;  how  likest  thou  the  varied  notes  of  that  Malibrmn  of  feathered  sonpten, 
the  Mockioc-bird.  Terry  till  the  heat  of  the  day  i>  past,  and  the  leader  of  the  tiny  orcheetra  mar- 
shals the  whole  tro¥pt  for  a  graad  diiplay ;  and  if  for  twenty-four  houm  thereaAer  thou  Ii«pest  a 
syllable  in  laudation  of  any  Italian  corps  under  heaven,  I  will  forfeit  the  first  glance  of  renewed 
airecllon  from  a  pair  of  as  lovely  eyes  as  ever  led  a  disciple  of  Escolapins  to  forget  hu  fee,  or  be- 
trayed an  ezoouoder  of  Blackstooe  into  the  abandonment  of  his  client's  cause,  from  its  intrinsic 
injustice.  While  the  principal  singers  are  rehearsing  io  the  green-room,  the  crimson-tufled  Wood- 
pecker quiets  the  impatience  of  the  audience,  by  beating  his  everlasting  reveill^e;  while  the  Bob- 
o'link,  the  roguish  Merry  Andrew  of  the  tribe,  like  a  spoiled  (kvorite  of  the  pit,  skips  before  and 
behind  the  curtain,  at  his  own  good  pleasure.  •  •  •  As  the  noon-day  heat  relaxM,  the 
squirrel  with  bushy  tail  aloll,  like  the  sail  of  a  pleasure-boat,  skips  into  the  leafy  arena  }*  etc 

We  will  leave  even  this  clipped  example  of  pleasant  grouping  with  the  reader,  as  am- 
pic  evidence  of  the  justice  of  our  encomium. 


'  Naw-AMSTsaDAM' IN  THK  Oldeh  Time.  —  We  alluded  in  our  last  nnmbertoa  beautlAil  pie> 
tore  of  New-Amsterdam,  in  the  time  of  Woctbe  Van  Twillek,  f^om  the  pencil  of  Mr.  T.  B. 
Thorpe;  and  we  advert  to  the  subject  again,  to  say,  that  when  *the  times*  shall  have  a  little 
mended,  we  shall  cause  it  to  be  reproduced  on  steel,  for  the  edification  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Thokpe 
is  now  on  his  way  to  the  South  and  West,  and  we  commend  him  to  the  courtesies  and  patronage 
of  our  readers  in  thoee  regions,  and  particularly  in  those  feUeitvut  sections.  East  and  West  Feli- 
ciana, (La.,)  where  he  proposes,  as  we  learn,  to  quarter  for  the  winter.  Mr.  Thorpe  is  an  artist  of 
decided  genius,  and  sure  promise ;  and  but  for  an  amiable  and  mistaken  modesty -~  for  the  woiid 
meets  nobody  half  way  —  would  ere  this  have  made  himself  most  favorably  known  to  the  public. 
The  first  and  only  picture  he  ever  exhibited,  was  one  in  the  American  Academy,  some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  called  *  The  Bold  Dragoon,'  from  Washimctom  Irvimg's  story  of  that  name.  Col.  Trum- 
bull, as  we  learn  from  a  friend,  was  so  well  pleased  with  it,  that  he  had  one  of  his  own  pictures 
removed,  to  place  it  in  the  best  possible  light;  observing,  that  he  had  *  never  seen  a  painting  that 
told  the  whole  story  more  completely.'  This  picture  was  afterward  purchased  by  Judge  Irvuio, 
in  whose  family  we  believe  it  now  remains.  Not  long  after  this,  Mr.  Thorpe  left  New-York  to  enter 
college ;  but  subsequently,  finding  his  health  failing,  he  repaired  to  the  South,  where  he  has  resided 
antil  his  recent  visit  to  the  North.  The  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Thorpe's  pen,  through  that 
excellent  literary  and  sporting  journal,  the  '  Spirit  of  the  Times,'for  many  graphic  descriptions  of 
southern  life  and  scenery,  some  of  which  have  been  widely  quoted  and  commended  in  England. 
We  eloee  this  hurried  tribute  with  our  beat  wishes  for  Mr,  Thorpe's  saecess  la  his  profession,  sad  a 
return,  ere  long,  to  his  native  state,  and  a  wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  fine  talents. 


T.  O.  PoRTBR,  Esq.,  late  editor  of  the  '  Corsair'  literary  journal,  has  associated  himself  with  Mr. 
Coodert  in  the  management  of  the  well-known  English  and  Classical  School  for  Boys,  near  Elixn- 
bethtown,  (N.  J.)  To  the  attainments  of  a  scholar,  and  the  character  of  an  accomplished  gen- 
tleman. Dr.  Porter  adds  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  and  a  fitting  appreciation 
of,  and  sympathy  with,  the  feelings  of  the  young.  Hence  we  have  pleaiure  in  congratuUting  Mr. 
CouDKRT  upon  the  fortanste  acquisition  of  lo  competent  a  coadjutor. 
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Mr.  Strest'b  Posm.  —  Nothing  makes  us  more  regret  the  crowded  state  of  our 
pages,  than  the  necessity  it  involves  of  merely  indicating  the  existence  of,  rather  than 
adequately  noticing,  such  literary  efforts  as  the  one  now  before  us,  from  our  friend  and 
correspondent,  Avfred  B.  Stbebt,  Esq.  It  is  a  poem  entitled  '  Nature,'  and  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  author  before  the  Euglossian  Society,  at  the  *  commencement*  of  Geneva 
college,  in  August  last.  To  those  who  are  famiUar  with  Mr.  Stbcit's  felicitous  descrip- 
tions of  external  nature  —  and  all  our  readers  are  certainly  of  the  number  —  we  need 
not  say,  that  the  minutest  limning  of  the  artist  could  not  more  faithfully  transfer  a  living 
landscape  to  the  canvass,  than  docs  Mr.  Street  with  hid  pen.  The  poem  opens  with  a 
glance  at  Creation,  the  Deluge,  etc.,  and  then  proceeds,  by  a  series  of  well-chosen 
and  artist-like  contrasts,  to  depict  the  scenery  of  various  countries,  England,  Switzer- 
land,  Africa,  etc.,  and  closing  with  a  gorgeous  picture  of  American  scenery,  in  its  different 
varieties,  and  under  the  changes  of  the  seasons.  A  single  extract  is  all  for  which  we 
can  find  space;  but  happily,  it  is  of  such  a  character,  that  all  who  read  it  will  need  na 
other  inducement  to  seek  out  and  peruse  the  entire  performance  from  which  it  is  taken  f 

'  An  Eogliih  Uudicape:  a  freea  winding  lane, 
SIcirted  with  fraprant  hawthorns,  cattisg  down 
Broad  itrtpes  of  shadow  on  the  pleasantgrasa, 
Streak'd  by  the  lUotrays  of  the  Kinking  sun; 
The  mown  hay'*  odor  fills  the  balmy  air, 
And  the  light  clanging  of  the  sharpening  scythe 
Rings  from  the  meadow :  o'er  yon  grove  of  oaks 
Tufting  the  sky  with  dome-like  foliage. 
Points  the  moss'd  steeple  of  the  village  church ; 
And  through  the  parted  edges  of  the  ieares 
Gleam  the  white  grave-stoues:  by  the  cottage-poreb 
Sloops  the  rough  cart,  its  long  tongue  thrust  to  earthy 
And  uear  it  crouches  the  tired  panting  ox. 
And  the  grim  mastiff,  growling  in  his  sleep. 
Beneath  the  woodbin'd  lattice,  flashing  back 
lu  dazzling  sparks  the  sunshine,  tlie  faint  hom 
Of  the  whirPd  spinning-wheel  is  blending  sweel 
With  the  deep  low  of  the  approaching  kine, 
And  the  shrill  creaking  of  the  harvest- wain  ; 
O'er  the  green  wave  of  meadow,  melting  dim 
In  the  far  distance,  sweeps  the  lordly  park, 
With  its  gray  ivied  castle,  haughtily 
Frowning  with  tower  uud  wall  and  hattlemesL' 


Alloquial  Conversers.  —  We  do  not  know  of  a  greater  bore  in  a  small  circle  0/ 
friends,  literary  or  social,  than  your  alloquial '  conversationist,'  a  personage  who  talkff 
to  and  not  tcith  you ;  who,  forgetting  that  conversation  is  a  property  in  common,  in 
which  no  one  has  the  right  to  eject  his  neighbur,  doles  out  his  prolix  '  views'  on  ab- 
struse themes,  with  the  air  of  a  Sir  Oracle;  who  is  so  bent  upon  a  selfish  display  of  what 
he  considers  an  accomplishment,  that  he  only  pauses,  at  distant  intervals,  to  take  breath; 
when,  at  the  interposition  of  an  adverse  word  from  another  party,  he  meets  the  inter- 
poser  with, '  But  you  will  perceive,'  or  '  Nay,  but  you  will  observe,'  etc.,  and  forthwith 
he  goes  back  to '  first  principles,'  and  retraces  (he  premises  and  enforces  the  arguments 
he  has  been  laymg  down  upon  some  crude  and  barren  subject.    Such  memorable '  con- 
versers' we  have  encountered,  and  so  doubtless  have  our  readers,  in  persona  whoser 
manners  were  otherwise  unexceptionable,  and  who  plumed  themselves  upon  being 
American  gentlemen.    But  in  the  best  and  most  agreeable  society,  this  penchant  of 
yearning  alloquists  is  seldom  tolerated.    In  France,  it  has  been  pleasantly  observed,  it 
is  so  far  from  being  admitted  as  an  accomplishment,  that  it  is  not  even  understood  as  a 
disease  I    And  a  'disease'  it  is,  in  good  truth,  and  has  been  epidemic;  but  its  day  is 
nearly  over.    We  remember  to  have  been  made  aware,  some  months  since,  of  certain 
ill-natured  comments  from  a  distant  and  we  may  infer  an  indifferent  source,  upon  ouf 
remarks  in  relation  to  Colbridob,  in  this  regard,  who,  with  his  ponop  of  knowledge, 
Was  certainly  the  best  of  this  ckss  of  interminable  oonvsrsers*    Yet  even  the  Engliab 
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*De  Bfoaologne,*  as  Madam  Db  Stail  forcibly  termed  him,  was,  as  ws  affirmed,  with 
proofs,  a  'dreadful  bore.*    The  fact  is  transpiring  on  all  sides,  now  that  the  prutige  of 
I^s  long  talks  has  vanished  away.     'Chbistopbse  Nobtr,'  in  the  last  number  of 
Blackwood,  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  driven  it  home.    'CoLeaiDon,'  says  he, 
'  was  not  a  conyerser ;  he  was  a  Ucturer,    His  sentences  were  dissertations;  his  very 
inetaphors  had  beginning,  middle,  and  end ;  his  divisions  were  as  numerous,  parenthe- 
tical, and  positive  as  those  of  a  preacher  of  the  Moravian  connection ;  and  in  the  brisk- 
pet  conversation  he  seemed  never  able  to  disengage  himself  from  the  idea,  that  it  was 
liis  duty  at  once  to  enlighten  and  astound  the  whole  living  race  of  mankind,  beside 
leaving  a  handsome  legacy  for  all  generations  to  come.    He  was  no  conversationist. 
He  declaimed ;  he  harangued ;  he  talked  long  and  loftily ;  his  reveries  were  of  the  pagan 
Viuthoif  of  Mesmerism,  of  the  Samothracian  impostures,  and  the  profundities  of  science 
lost  to  mankind  in  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  library.    His  mind  was  like  one  of 
the  obelisks  of  his  favorite  land— wild,  odd,  antique,  covered  with  characters  which 
doubtless  meant  something,  but  which  no  man  could  interpret,  and  puzzling  every  body 
with  the  question,  why  so  much  trouble  was  taken  in  vain.'    As  an  example  of  Colb- 
bioob's  hieroglyphical  and  oracular  style,  the  following  clear  and  sonorous  sentence  is 
repeated  from  his  lips,  as  recorded  in  his  'Literary  Remains:'    'The  absolute  subjec- 
tivity, whose  only  attribute  is  the  Qood ;  whose  only*definition  is,  that  which  is  essen- 
tially  causative  of  all  possible  true  being ;  the  adorable  irporpuroy  which,  whatever  is 
assumed  as  the  first,  must  be  presumed  its  antecedent,  Sect  without  an  article,  and 
yet  not  as  an  adjective,'  ote.    Blackwood's  opinions  of  Colbbidob's  '  conversations' 
are  those  of  nine- ten  the  of  the  readers  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  of  all  wbom 
we  have  encountered,  who  had  ever  listened  to  his  oracular  teachings. 


Mbssbs.  WiLBT  AMD  PtTTifAM's  New  PUBLICATIONS.  —  Wo  hsvc  reooived,  through 
this  enterprising  and  favorite  English  and  American  house,  the  last  two  numbers  of  the 
*  Pictorial  Shakspeare'  —  a  work  which  we  have  heretofore  noticed,  and  which  for  vari- 
ous merits,  pictorial  and  literary,  is  altogether  unrivalled  —  and  the  seventh  'Part'  of 
'  Hb  ath's  Waverley  Gallery  of  the  Principal  Pemale  Characters  in  Sir  Waltbb  Scott's 
Bomances  and  Poems,'  a  series  of  engravings  than  which  we  have  had  nothing  so 
beaatifnl,  nor  so  comparatively  cheap,  from  across  the  water  these  two  years.  The 
same  publishers  have  received  the  last  three  numbers,  being  the  completion,  of  'The 
Heads  of  the  People,'  which  we  have  frequently  noticed.  The  numbers  contain  capital 
illustrations  of  the  '  British  Soldier,'  the  *  Chelsea  Pensioner,'  the  '  British  Sailor,'  the 
'Greenwich  Pensioner,'  the  'Radical  M.  P.,'  and  the  'Corporatbn  Heads,'  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  Common  Council,  etc.,  etc. 


*  Thb  Confbssions  of  Habbt  Lobbxqubb.'  —  Messrs.  Cabby  and  Habt,  Philadel- 
phia, have  published  this  most  entertaining  work,  in  a  large  and  handsome  volume, 
with  numerous  illustrations  by  'Phiz.'  We  have  already^  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
in  noticing  the  numbers  of  the  '  Dublin  University  Magazine,'  expressed  a  highly  favor- 
able opinion  of  '  Harry  Lorrequer ;'  and  our  readers  will  especially  remember  a  taste  of 
the  author's  quality  which  we  afforded  them,  not  long  since,  in  the  amusing  sketch 
descriptive  of  purchasing  a  rollicking  Hibernian  out  of  Purgatory.  Next  to  '  Box,'  we 
know  of  no  writet  more  racy  and  entertaining  than  the  author  of  '  Harry  Lorrequer' 
pnd '  Charles  O'Malley,  the  Irish  Dragoon,'  the  latter  of  which,  we  are  glad  to  observe^ 
the  publishera  of  the  volume  before  us  have  already  in  press. 


O"  NoTicxs  of  several  late  works,  although  io  type^  including  Parry's  Voyages, 
'Florence  Dalbiac,'  etc.,  and  of  iiuoy  oev  contributions,  are  unavoidably  omitted. 
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A  OoMip  with  lUaiUra  and  Corrtwpvndtnu. — Th«  'Army  and  Navy  MagaziiM,'  in  the  oonns  of  loiM  grati^ng  eom- 
nanta  upon  the  September  nambcr  of  the  Knickerbocker,  and  eapecially  of  the  revolutionary  paper  entitled '  The  RoUneoa 
Huuee,'  obeenree :  '  PamiHar  ae  are  the  main  featoree  of  the  Arnold  plot  to  American  readera,  every  new  dreee  in  which 
H  appeare,  dieplaya  aome  additional  incident,  pithered  from  tradition  or  contemporary  acterCi    The  patrlotiem  and  love 
of  virtue  eo  inherent  hi  the  American  people,  have  long  eioee  etampcd  the  memory  of  the  traitor  with  deteetation,  while 
Chat  of  hie  ehlvalrooa  victim  ii  always  viewed  with  eympatlietlc  regret.*    Prom  many  coromunicalloae  to   wliich  the 
article  in  qacetlon  hae  i^ren  riee,  we  eelect  the  aubjoined '  Sequel  to  the  *  Robtnaon  Hooee,*  '  iirom  the  pen  of  an  infrequent 
contribalor,  ooce  made  iDustrioui  by  Gait,  oar  old  friend  '  Laurie  Todd  :*    '  Mr.  Editor :  In  your  number  for  September, 
la  a  very  intereatiug,  beautiful,  and  correct  history  of  the  capture  of  Major  Andre.    Permit  me  to  add  my  mite  to  that  hie- 
tory.    I  tblok  it  wae  la  the  month  of  September,  1800,  that  I  made  one  of  a  company  that  waa  following  ihe  eorpee  of  a 
friend  departed,  to  the  houee  appointed  for  all  living.    It  wae  at  Tarrytown  ;  and  on  oar  way  to  the  grave,  we  paoeed  oq 
(he  epot  where  Andre  wae  flret  hailed  and  etopped.    My  companion  in  the  line  informed  me  of  the  fact,  and  added,  '  leaafi 
Van  Wart,  one  of  hie  captora,  ie  now  b  oar  company.'    At  the  cooeloaion  of  tlie  funeral  eervfce,  I  wae  introduced  to  Mr. 
Tan  Wart ;  and  on  our  way  back,  I  desired  him  to  lead  me  to  the  epot  amoi^  the  treee  and  bnieli-wood,  at  that  time  onal> 
lered,  where  the  eearchand  important  discovery  were  made.    He  very  kindly  compiled  ;  and  while  I  prcsaed  the  ground 
when  stood  the  fee^of  Andre,  he  related  the  story  as  your  correspondent  has  done,  with  this  email  addition,  vis  :  that  wiiea 
Andre  found  he  was  dieeovered,  and  a  prleoner,  be  offered  successively  hie  gold  watch  and  a  puree  of  gold  for  bis  liberty. 
Thle  being  refueed,  he  tendered  an  order  on  the  British  commlseary  in  New-Tor^  fat  any  amount  In  goods  and  money 
which  his  captors  might  name  ; '  and  for  security  of  the  payment,'  he  added,  Met  one  of  you  go  to  New-Tork  and  recdTe  the 
eum.    I  will  remain  here  a  hoetage  with  tlw  other  two,  until  your  comrade  returns.    If  tlie  contract  is  not  fnlUled,  I  am 
atiU  your  prisoner.*   Here  I  intemiptcd  Mr.  Van  Wart.    I  eaid :  '  Sir,  yoa  were  three  poor  young  men  :  it  was  a  great 
temptation.    Did  none  of  yoa  hesitate  ?'    '  Not  one  I'  he  answered :  '  each  stood  firm,  as  appeared  in  the eequeL'    Vow, 
Mr.  Knickerbocker,  in  the  days  of  Rome,  an  action  like  this  would  hare  been  blasoned  to  poeterity  in  lettere  of  gold  ;  it 
wooM  have  lived  on  the  canvass  of  the  painter,  and  in  the  marble  of  the  eculptor.    But  poor  was  the  reward,  and  small 
the  thanke,  which  theee  brave  and  patriotic  men  received  from  their  country.    Pour  or  five  winters  ago,  if  my  memory 
eerves  me,  an  application  was  made  to  Congreee  from  one  of  the  eurviving  captore  of  Andre,  for  eome  eort  of  eompeneatloo. 
My  Impreeeioo  ie  tliat  it  wae  rtfuttd.    Certain  I  am,  it  was  warmly  opposed,  and  eepecially  by  a  member  from  oar  owa 
etate.    They  were  branded  as  '  eow-thievM,'  etc  Pfcrhape  they  were  cow-thieves  ;  Init  at  that  period,  the  moet  honor* 
able  men,  both  whigs  and  tories,  living  lietween  the  llnee,  were  «>w-ihIeveB.    The  British  soidiere  and  American  toriee 
■tole  cows  from  the  whip  :  the  whigs  had  no  remedy  bat  to  etcai  them  back  again.    It  Is  very  probable  that  the  British 
and  tories  had  driven  off  the  whole  etock  bek>ngtng  to  the  widowed  mothers  of  these  ho}fi  ;  for  if  fame  speaks  true,  ndtlier 
of  the  three  were  of  age  ;  and  according  to  the  ueagee  of  war,  they  were  JuetUled  in  a  recapture.    It  ta  evident  they  were 
not  thievee  for  gain  ;  else  would  they  have  taken  the  price  which  Andre  offered  for  Us  ransom,  which  was  more  tJiaa 
woaki  have  euffieed  topurchaee  the  witole  stock  of  cows,  sheep,  and  oxen,  which  belonged  to  Job,  when  he  reeided  In  the 
land  of  Us.  In  my  bumble  opinion,  Mr.  Editor,  (in  which,  ae  a  native  Knickerbocker,  I  am  eure  you  will  Join,)  every  New* 
Yorker  ehould  be  ^oud  tliat  he  was  bora  in  the  eUte  wliich  produced  three  such  men  ;  and  the  fact  of  their  being  boys,  and 
poor  boye,  adda  very  much  to  the  glory  of  the  act    Had  this  deed  been  done  by  a  Van  Cortlandt,  a  Phillips,  a  Van  Rcnsae- 
laer,  or  any  three  of  the '  hnrde  of  the  manor'  on  the  Hudson  river,  the  act  wouki  have  been  engraven  on  thcrocka  with  the 
ptdnt  of  a  diamond.    But  it  wae  done  by  three  cow-herd-boye  :  and  there  is  not  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot  where  this  impoP' 
tant  event  took  place.    In  1831,  when  the  renudne  of  Major  Andre  were  placed  on  board  the  Britieh  sloop  of  war  which 
had  been  sent  to  convey  them  to  ESngland,  and  wbUe  ehe  lay  la  the  North  River  awaiting  a  wind,  I  had  an  ardent  derire 
(o  handle  the  ekull  that  had  ooce  contained  such  mighty'  projects.    I  obtained  an  order  from  the  British  Consul,  and 
repafared  on  board,  taking  with  me  a  handsome  myrtle  plant,  which  I  placed  on  the  lid  of  the  earcopbagoe.    Thle  plant 
was  carried  to  London  in  good  condition,  and  many  of  the  'grandeee'  obtained  cuttings  from  it,  which  grew  and 
muiapUed  under  the  name  of '  Andre'e  Myrtle.'     When  I  wae  in  London  In  188S,  I  saw  several  of  these  myrtlee. 
I  remember  that  when  I  held  Aodrs'e  ekull  m  my  hand,  I  obeerred  that  the  root  of  a  cedar  tree  had  etruck  lhroag|i 
theboneoftherighteide,  and  came  out  at  the  left,  where  it  remained.'    .    .    .    Our  anti-matrlmooial  correspondent  haa 
punctured  a  hornet's  nest ;  and  like  a  pot-valhmthero,  wiU  doubtless  retreat  under  cover  of  the  Knickerbocker,  leaving  aa 
to  bear  the  brant  of  the  battle  he  hae  provoked.    He  U  doubtlces  '  incorrigible,*  as  he  alErms.    He  reminds  as  of  a  fellow • 
bachelor  who  was  once '  hi  a  quandary  whether  to  marry  or  keep  a  horse,'  and  who  on  being  informed  that  an  acquain. 
taoce,  who  was  no  favorite  of  his,  had  Just  been  married,  exclaimed  with  eudden  vehemence  :  '  Well,  /  am  glad  of  it  t 
And  yet,'  be  added,  in  a  seifTeproecbfui,  half'Commiserating  tone, '  I  do  nt  know  that  I  ought  to  eay  so,  either :  h«  nmttr 
i/ijurtd  me  /*    But  with  all  hla  bachelor  views,  there  ie  moch  truthful  satire  hi  our  correspondent's  comments  upon  the  eda- 
cation  which  obtains  among  us  for  wtvee  and  mothers.    Many  a  wife  *  sinp,  jdays,  and  dances  well,*  works  Utce,  and  makaa 
whole  littere  of  worrted  dogs  and  cats,  with  greeo  heads,  ysUow  eyes,  and  vermillion  tails,  who  has  not  a  partlde  of  really 
▼aluable  domeetic  information.    Ladiee,  who  are  to  be  wives  and  mothers. '  thUik  on  these  things  I'    .    .    .    We  ara 
obliged  to  our  Boeion  correepondentfor  liis  kind  encomiums,  as  well  as  for  his  sketch  of,  and  indignant  commeote  upon,  a 
recent  atUck  oo  a  reepectable  and  unoffending  editor  by  a  vulgar  and  bratal  person  eoonected  with  an  inferior  Ihoatrkal 
esUbliehment  in  that  city.    But '  F.'s'  etristures  are  not  needed.    The  public  contempt,  and  the  punishment  that  awaite 
him,  will  be  to  the  culprit  a  sufficient  retribution.    If,  ae  ie  hinted,  tbe  argtamtnttm  baeulimtm  prevails  to  a  great  extent 
In  our  sister  city,  we  would  advlae  our  contomporariee  of  the  preee  to  imitete  the  London  Journalist,  who  kept  a  hired  Her' 
culean  braiser  to  mill  the  refractory  into  subjection.    When  an  offended  party  called  to  obtain  redrew  for  an  alleged  edito* 
torial  grievance,  he  was  shown  up  to  the  *  fighting  e<£UMr*s  apartment,  the  omamente  of  which  were  strengiy  ezpreeeiva 
of  pognacity.    Along  the  wall  a  thick  bludgaoo  lay  boriiootally,  supported  by  two  brass  hooks.    Above  this,  and  parallel, 
waa  placed  one  of  leeeer  dimensions,  until  a  pyramid  of  weapons  aroee,  gradually  tapering  to  a  horse-whip !    .    .    .     *  Tht 
Hiatory  of  DnuiUa  DarraeoUt*  in  preceding  pagee,  we  are  assured  by  the  author '  ie  a  true  etory,  and  no  mistake.'  '  I 
knew  the  partiee  well,'  he  writes, '  whose  fates  I  have  recorded ;  and  the  first-bora  of  their  iil^orted  onioo  waa  one  of  my 
early  play-matee.'    What  ponlehment  too  eevere,  could  be  visited  opon  the  head  of  one  who,  for  amuscmept,  coold  trifla 
wlththeaffeetleoaef  ayooogtJidlonocaotfHnale;  wbocoaU  aim  to  win  a  heart  for  th«  exprese  porpoee  of  braaklag  it ; 
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■taJUag  till  flctiou  agaliMt  ber  radltlM^  ud  whra  Im  hw  wob  bj  the  countMMt,  triampUngla  the  diaal,  and  exnUag  i 
the  lOMTl  .  .  .  Th«  '  Liaai  conawiif im  '  Tkirt^t  Pogtiy  im  Evtry  ThkH,"  wyirtdy  wfate  the  tnrth  <if  tin  wii. 
t«r'a  praaBiiM.  TIwk  ia  oo  {MMtrjr  in  Ma  communieation,  *  for  oim  tblag.'  And  ve  noat  lay  tka  aama  of  (ha '  ttuuamM  o* 
a  AacaNT  Fiiii  m  Nioiara  PaU$.'  lodaad,  wa  nthar  pralar.  to  tba  haid  rityaaa  (haa  aodtiwl,  Iha  aloquaal  vvrdict  •{  % 
neaoi  Eof Uak  Tiaiter  i  '  Tha  Paila  ora  clarar,  certainly  —  fHtia  clavar  ;  but  tbaj  ara  oaptaaaaol  to  asaaaloa  doady.  I 
got  Bj  coat  tfaoraogUj  aoakad,  and  bat  ny  'at.  Tha  gulda  lad  me  undar  Iha  Ore«t  Fall.  Tha  watar  mada  na  ahat  lajr 
ayaa  all  the  Oioa.  I  fol  vary  wat  and  aaowafortabla.  He  lad  m«  oa  ioaia  paeaa,  and  than  ha  led  oia  back  ;  avd  vbaa 
wa  ware  oat,  ha  aakad  n»  for  two  duUava.  lliogether,  I  praTer  a  picture  of  tha  Cat*raet,  that  *aivi  up  on  tha  wall,  la  tfa« 
•ooaal*  .  .  ..  WcfladthaaufajoiaadeofiuiieaUiipOBMr.  Irrlng'aalwtchor  '  Jfa^Miti«f«ood,'batalaBuiDbaraf  tha 
*8aiat  Jaaaph'a(Fkirida)'naM»'    Wbai  do  thay  maaa  ? 


*  llatfv  of  oar  Florida  fricoda  have  beard  Ibeaa  dauila  orally  from  Ralph  hlaaeir.   Thia  aplrited  auto-biogr«phial  is  dow 
aeaadldata  for  the  Seaata  from  Middle  Florida  ;  haa  drank  the  cood  old  •entacWor,  talked  polhica,  raligio«,  love,  aod 

Btry,  aa  tha  oaaa  might  be,  with  almoat  every  oian,  wontaii,  and  child  ia  Middle  Florida.  The  fno,  the  frobc,  aiMi  tha 
.omiubia  eaterpnae  of  hia  youth,  it  aaaparkiiog  and  freah  yet,  aa  when  he  flrtt  'aet'  for  the  buffalo,  or  tracked  the  wild 
deer  to  hia  eovert.  Tioie.  though  It  haa  occaalonalty  bllgfaicd  a  bupe,  end  ctuebed  a  flower  by  hia  side,  yet  in  the  maia 
haa  dealt  Undlr  with  o«r  frieod  ftalph,  rraliuag  that  beautiful  cooception  of  Moora'a  about  Iha  aunehine  of  love  Ulun^aing 
our  youth,  and  the  mooolight  of  frieodahip  conaoling  iu  decline.  Raipb,  now  in  a  matured  age,  exhibiu  in  h'u  peraon  naoa 
of  the  angular  Ihiee  of  the  craeMraioed  aacetic,  hut  the  plump  development  of  a  rotund  and  rubicund  gentleman '  all  of  tha 
oldea  time.*  Hie  bee  for  the  OTffmpic$  cunUnace  to  the  laat :  and  though  in  bia  own  peculiar  languapahe  cannot  new  rva 
vp  a  hUl  aa  foat  ae  ha  could  lo  hia  younger  daee,  he  can  roll  damn  it  with  any  man  '  in  the  land.'  itod  ehc,  too,  ilie '  atar> 
light  of  hia  boyhood  ;"  the  pretty  girl  with  that  wbiu  dr«aa,aBd  thnee  auburn  rincleti  and  blue  eyea,  and  defieaie  looke  ;* 


ae,  and  aorrow,  anddieenpoiotment,  haw  paled  that  cheek,  and  dimmed  the  luatre  of  thoee  eyea,  which  maddened  tha 
young '  Hunter  of  Keatucky.'  All  who  have  railed  Middle  Florida,  and  partaken  of  the  hoaiiitaUtr  of  ita  moat  open  imo- 
aloa,  win  recQoiiie  io  tbe  quiet,  lady-like,  and  graceful  partner  of  Ralph's,  one  who  (n  her  youth  migiit  well  have  paidoned 
a  atolea  kiaa :  Tor  if  the  fault  waa  a  grieeoua  ooa,  the  umptalioa  waa  tar  nvaier.  The  bhieh,  tbe  bloom,  haa  paeaad  away ; 
that  white  draea  la  exchaqgad  lor  a  brown,  dark  brown ;  bat  nature,  aa  fresh  now  lu  her  worke  aa  whan  time  waa  youK, 
haa  coniriead  to  engraft  oa  our  Florida  aoQ  fair  aeioBa,  aa  beautiful  as  waa  Ike  parent  etem  In  iu  own  Kentucky.  Tha 
oaloaof  Ralph  aad  hie  lady,  and  thehr  Ule,  ia  a  happy  raalfaation  of  the  poet'e  dream, '  a  trataudlau  k>ea.' ' 

* 
Wa  ahoaU  Uka  an  Joterrlcv  with  '  L.  P.  T.,'  whoae  communicaticB  reacbee  oa  through  the  Rwt-oiBce.   Then  la  oaa 

eorraetkio  to  be  oade  In  hia  article,  which  will  cauae  eveo  hin,  we  think,  no  little  aDoaemeot.  The  faur  paa  ia  admtrohle: 
and  with  hia  pcrmiaaioa,  we  will  print  hta  ihvor  luitU.  Some  loyal  pealtaotlary  keeper  onea  put  *  Welcome  Hare  I'  in 
evarfraen,'OTar  the  door  of  hia  priaon,  poet  which  the  King  of  Hanover  wea  lo  ride.  *  L.  P.  T. '  will  aee,  on  a  moaoant's 
refiectloa,  that  he  has  perpetrated  a  blunder  preciaaly  eimiUr.  We  eoukl  not  avoid  thinking  of  Matthew'a  kind-hearted 
Praachnaa,  renoaatrating  from  the  orindow  of  a  diligence  with  a  peaaant  who  waa  heating  no  ox  over  tiia  head  :  '  It  ia 
baoatly,'  ha  exdainad,  with  great  aaergy, '  to  beat  aa  animal  over  Me  Aonw  /'  lad  appealing  to  Ma  laOow  paaacogera,  wiw 
won  Icaa  novod,  although  aomeof  tiiera  were  of  the  aofter  aex, '  Ladiee  and  fenlleniea,  how  would  you  like  it  your- 
aalvaal'  .  .  .  '  7VMie-2\io:to*ahouki  apply  to  tha  daily  Journals  for  a  redreee  of  hia  alleged  grivoneea.  Heiedraad- 
ftiUy  annoyed,  ha  aaya,  by  a '  diatingulahed  flutiat*  who  lodgae  to  hia  vicioily,  and  arhom  he  deacribea  aa  aittlng  at  the  w1d> 
dow  day  and  night, '  roQhig  down  hia  nether  li;i,  and  aplttiag  hito  tha  aide-hole  of  a  boOow  cyhnder,  which  eoBtianally  d«* 
tila  water  at  iu  oathar  end  I' 


Harpbvb'  '  School  District  Library.'  —  A  mere  reference  to  this  inTaluable  series, 
is  all  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  Knickirbocker.  We  purpose  now  to  make  our 
readers  aware  of  its  distinguished  merits,  and  the  advantages  which  it  presents  for  tbe 
easy  acceptance  of  millions  of  young  persons  in  our  American  schools.  Three  series 
have  already  appeared  ;«and  so  widely  popular  have  they  become,  from  their  excellence 
and  astonishing  cheapness,  that  a  fourth  has  been  demanded,  and  is  now  in  active  pre- 
paration. In  their  subjects,  thus  far,  they  embrace  history,  voyages  and  travels,  biogra* 
phy,  natural  history,  the  physical  sciences,  agriculture,  manufactures,  arts,  commerce, 
belles-lettres,  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education,  etc.  The  first  series  consists  of 
fifty,  the  second  of  ninety-five,  and  the  third  of  an  hundred  volumes,  neatly  printed  and 
bound ;  and  yet  each  series,  in  a  handsome  library-case,  may  be  obtained  for  twemtt 
DOLLARS  I "  and  single  volumes  for  thirty-eight  cents !  The  annals  of  book-making 
afibrd  no  instance  of  similar  cheapness,  when  the  execution  and  excellence  of  the  works 
are  considered.  Hon.  Joh:v  C.  Spbncbb,  Secretary  of  State,  and  superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  has  recommended  them  to  every  school-district  in  the  state  of  New- 
York  ;  and  other  states  throughout  the  Union  are  following  the  example  of  our  own. 
'The  introduction  of  libraries,'  says  Mr.  Shkncbr,  in  a  letter  to  the  publishers,  'is  a 
new  and  highly  valuable  feature  in  the  system  of  popular  education.  The  character  of 
the  books  which  you  have  published  for  this  purpose,  and  their  exceedingly  low  pricei 
will  facilitate  the  establishment  of  these  libraries  throughout  our  country.  I  can  safely 
recommend  your  whole  collection,  as  superior  to  any  other  for  the  same  purpose  within 
my  knowledge.  While  you  have  consulted  novelty  in  having  some  original  works,  you 
have  not  sacrificed  utiUty,  but  have  studied  to  promote  it.  The  cheap  price  at  which  it 
is  afibrded,*is  I  believe  entirely  unparalleled.  No  person  who  purchases,  it,  either  for  8 
district  circulating  library  or  for  his  family  use,  will  ever  regret  the  bargain.  There  is 
not  a  book  in  tbe  collection  which  would  not  adorn  any  private  library.' 
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THE     MISSISSIPPI. 


*I  have  been 
Where  the  wild  will  of  Mississippi's  tide 
Has  dashed  me  on  the  sawyer.  Braikerd. 


TiiB  North  American  contiDent,  in  its  impenetrable  forests,  its 
fertile  prairies,  its  magnificent  lakes,  its  variety  of  nvers  with  their 
falls,  is  the  richest  portion  of  our  globe.  Many  of  these  wonderful 
exhibitions  of  nature  are  already  shnnes  where  pilgrims  from  every 
land  assemble  to  admire  and  marvel  at  the  surpassing  wonders  of  a 
new  world.  So  numerous  indeed  are  the  objects  presented,  so  novel 
and  striking  is  their  character,  that  the  judgment  is  confused  in 
endeavoring  to  decide  which  single  one  is  worthy  of  the  greatest 
admiration ;  and  the  forests,  the  prairies,  the  lakes,  the  rivera,  and 
falls,  each  in  turn  dispute  the  supremacy.  But  to  us,  the  Mississippi 
ranks  first  in  importance ;  and  thus  we  think  must  it  strike  all,  when 
they  consider  the  luxurious  fertility  of  the  valley  through  which  it 
flows,  its  vast  extent,  and  the  charm  of  mystery  that  rests  upon  its 
waters.  The  Niagara  Falls,  with  its  fearful  depths,  its  rocky  heights, 
its  thunder,  and  *  bows  of  promise,'  addresses  itsek*  to  the  ear,  and 
the  eye,  and  through  these  alone  impresses  the  beholder  with  the 
greatness  of  its  character.  The  Mississippi,  on  the  contrary,  although 
it  may  have  few  or  no  tangible  demonstrations  of  power,  although  it 
has  no  language  with  which  it  can  startle  the  senses,  yet  in  a  '  still 
small  voice'  it  addresses  the  mind,  with  its  terrible  lessons  of  strength 
and  sublimity,  more  forcibly  than  any  other  object  in  nature. 

The  name  Mississippi  was  derived  from  the  aborigines  of  the 
country,  and  has  been  poetically  rendered  the  '  Father  of  Waters.' 
There  is  little  truth  in  this  translation,  and  it  gives  no  idea,  or  scarcely 
none,  of  the  river  itself.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  Indian  com- 
pound Mississippi,  as  is  the  case  with  all  Indian  names  in  this  country, 
would  have  been  much  better,  and  every  way  more  characteristic. 
From  the  most  numerous  Indian  tribe  in  the  South-west  we  derive 
the  name ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  same  people  who  gave  the 
name  to  the  Mississippi,  at  different  times  possessed  nearly  half  the 
continent ;  judging  from  the  fact  that  the  Ohio  in  the  north,  and  many 
of  the  most  southern  points  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  are  from 
the  Choctaw  language.  With  that  tribe  the  two  simple  adjectives, 
Missah  and  Sippak^  are  used  when  describing  the  most  familiar 
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things  ;  but  these  two  words,  though  they  are  employed  thus  fami- 
liarly when  separated,  when  compounded,  form  the  most  character- 
istic name  we  can  get  of  this  wonderful  river.  Missah,  literally  Old 
big,  Sippah,  strong,  Old-big-Strong  ;  and  this  name  is  eminently 
appropriate  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  country  through  which  this  river  flows  is  almost  entirely  alia- 
vial.  Not  a  stone  is  to  be  seen,  save  about  its  head  waters ;  bat  a 
dark  rich  earth  '  looks  eager  for  the  hand  of  cultivation,'  and  in  its 
wildness  sports  with  its  own  strength  ;  for  vegetation  lies  piled  upon 
'its  surface  with  a  luxuriant  wastefulness  that  beg^rsail  description, 
and  finds  no  comparison  for  its  extent,  except  m  the  mighty  river 
from  which  it  receives  its  support.  This  alluvial  soil  forms  firail 
banks  to  confine  the  swift  current  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  as  might 
be  imagined,  they  are  continually  altering  their  shape  and  location. 
The  channel  is  capricious  and  wayward  in  its  course.  The  needle 
of  the  compass  turns  round  and  round  upon  its  axis,  as  it  marks  the 
bearings  of^  your  craft,  and  in  a  few  hours  will  frequently  point  dae 
north,  west,  east,  and  south,  delineating  those  tremendous  bends  in 
the  stream  which  nature  seems  to  have  formed  to  check  the  head- 
long current,  and  keep  it  from  rushing  too  madly  to  the  ocean.  But 
the  stream  does  not  always  tamely  circumscribe  these  bends  :  gath- 
ering strength  from  resistance,  it  will  form  new  and  more  direct 
channels ;  and  thus  it  is  that  large  tracts  of  country  once  on  the 
river,  become  inland,  or  are  entirely  swept  away  by  the  carrent ;  and 
so  frequently  does  this  happen,  that '  cut-offs'  are  almost  as  fiaimiliar 
to  the  eye  on  the  Mississippi  as  its  muddy  waters.  When  the  Mis* 
sissippi,  in  making  its  '  cut-offs,'  is  ploughing  its  vmy  through  the 
virgin  soil,  there  float  upon  the  top  of^  this  destroying  tide  thousands 
of  trees,  that  covered  the  land,  and  lined  its  carving  banks.  These 
gigantic  wrecks  of  the  primitive  forests  are  tossed  about  by  the  in- 
visible power  of  the  current,  as  if  they  were  straws  ;  and  they  find 
no  rest,  until  with  associated  thousands  they  are  thrown  upon  some 
projecting  point  of  land,  where  they  lie  rotting  for  miles,  their  dark 
forms  frequently  shooting  into  the  air  like  writhing  serpents,  pre- 
senting one  of  the  most  desolate  pictures  the  mind  can  conceive. 

These  masses  of  timber  are  called  '  rafts.'  Other  trees  become 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  yet  by  some  elasticity  of  the 
roots  they  are  loose  enough  to  be  affected  by  the  strange  and  pow- 
erful current,  which  will  bear  them  down  under  the  surface ;  and 
the  tree,  by  its  own  strength,  will  come  gracefully  up  again,  to  be 
again  engulphed  ;  and  thus  they  wave  upward  and  downward  with 
a  gracefulness  of  motion  which  would  not  disgrace  a  beau  of  ^e  old 
school.  Boats  frequently  pass  over  these  *  sawyers,'  as  they  go  down 
stream,  pressing  them  under  by  their  weight ;  but  let  some  unfor- 
tunate child  of  the  genius  of  Robert  Fulton,  as  it  passes  up  stream, 
be  saluted  by  the  visage  of  one  of  these  polite  gentry,  as  it  rises  ten 
or  more  feet  in  the  air,  and  nothing  short  of  irreparable  damage,  or 
swift  destruction  ensues,  while  the  cause  of  all  this  disaster,  after  the 
concussion,  will  rise  above  the  ruin  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  shake 
the  dripping  water  from  its  forked  limbs,  and  sink  again,  as  if  re- 
joicing in  its  strength.  Other  trees  will  fasten  themselves  firmly  in 
the  bottom  of  the  river ;  and  their  long  trunks,  shorn  of  their  limbs. 
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present  the  most  formidable  objects  to  navigation.  A  rock  itself, 
sharpened  and  set  by  art,  could  be  no  more  dangerous  thau  these 
dread  '  snags.'  Let  the  bows  of  the  strongest  vessel  come  in  contact 
with  them,  and  the  concussion  will  drive  through  its  timbers  as  if  they 
were  paper  ;  and  the  noble  craft  will  sometimes  tremble  for  a  moment 
like  a  thing  of  life,  when  suddenly  struck  to  its  vitals,  and  then  sink 
into  its  grave. 

Such  are  the  '  cut-offs,'  '  rafts,'  'sawyers,'  and  'snags'  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  terms  significant  to  the  minds  of  the  western  boatman  and 
hunter,  of  qualities  which  they  apply  to  themselves  and  their  heroes, 
whenever  they  wish  to  express  themselves  strongly ;  and  we  presume 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  political  character  with  them,  would  be  one  who 
would  come  at  the  truth  by  a  *  cut-off/  separate  and  pile  up  false- 
hood for  decay,  like  the  trees  of  a  '  raft,'  and  do  all  this  with  the 
politeness  of  a  '  sawyer/  and  with  principles  unyielding  as  a  *  snag.' 

The  vast  extent  of  the  Mississippi  is  almost  beyond  belief.  The 
stream  which  may  bear  you  gently  along  in  raid-winter  so  far  south 
that  the  sun  is  oppressive,  finds  its  beginnings  in  a  country  of  eternal 
snows.  Follow  it  in  your  imagination  thousands  of  miles,  as  you 
pass  on  from  its  head  waters  to  its  mouth,  and  you  find  it  flowing 
through  almost  every  climate  under  heaven  :  nay  more,  the  compa- 
ratively small  stream  on  which  you  look,  receives  within  itself  the 
waters  of  four  rivers  alone ;  Arkansas,  Red,  Ohio,  and  Missouri ; 
whose  united  lengths,  without  including  their  tributaries,  is  over  eight 
thousand  miles  :  yet  this  mighty  flood  is  swallowed  up  by  the  Missis- 
sippi, as  if  it  possessed  within  itself  the  very  capacity  of  the  ocean, 
and  disdained  in  its  narrow  limits  to  acknowledge  the  accession  of 
strength. 

The  color  of  this  tremendous  flood  of  water  is  always  turbid. 
There  seems  no  rest  for  it  that  will  enable  it  to  become  quiet  or  clear. 
In  all  seasons,  the  same  muddy  water  meets  the  eye  ;  and  this  strange 
peculiarity,  associated  with  the  character  and  form  of  the  banks, 
strikes  the  mind  at  once  as  the  dark^sediment  which  has  for  centu- 
ries settled  upon  the  river's  edge,  and  thus  formed  the  'ridges' 
through  which  it  runs ;  or  in  other  words,  it  has  confined  itself:  and 
in  this  we  behold  one  of  its  most  original  features.  On  the  Missis- 
sippi we  have  no  land  sloping  down  in  gentle  declivities  to  the  water's 
edge  ;  but  a  bank  just  high  enough,  where  it  is  washed  by  the  river, 
to  protect  the  back  country  from  inundation,  in  the  ordinary  rises 
of  the  stream  ;  for  whenever,  from  an  extensive  flood,  it  rises  above 
the  top  of  this  feeble  barrier,  the  water  runs  down  into  the  country. 
This  singular  fact  shows  how  all  the  land  on  the  Mississippi,  south  of 
the  thirty-fourth  degree  of  latitude,  is  liable  to  inundation,  since 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  on  the  shores  of  the  river  find  its  level,  in 
ordinarily  high  water,  running  above  the  land  on  which  they  reside. 
To  prevent  this  easy  and  apparently  natural  inundation,  there  seems 
to  be  a  power  constantly  exerted  to  hold  the  flood  in  check,  and  bid 
it '  go  so  far  and  no  farther ;'  and  but  for  this  interposition  of  divine 
power,  here  so  signally  displayed,  the  fair  fields  of  the  south  would 
become  sand-bars  upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  country 
which  might  now  support  the  world,  would  only  bear  the  angry  ocean 
wave.     Suppose,  for  an  instant,  that  an  universal  spring  should  beam 
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upon  our  favored  continent,  and  that  the  thousands  of  streams  which 
are  tributary  to  the  Mississippi,  were  to  become  at  once  unloosed  : 
the  mighty  flood  in  its  rushing  course  would  destroy  the  heart  of  the 
north-western  continent.  But  mark  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of 
Providence.  Early  in  the  spring,  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  rise  with 
its  tributaries,  and  the  Mississippi  bears  them  off,  without  injuriously 
overflowing  its  banks.  When  summer  sets  in,  its  own  head  waters 
about  the  lakes,  and  the  swift  Missouri,  with  its  melting  ice  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  come  down,  and  thus  each,  in  order,  makes  the 
Mississippi  its  outlet  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But  were  all  these 
streams  permitted  to  come  together  in  their  strength,  what,  again  we 
ask,  would  save  the  Eden  gardens  of  the  south  ? 

In  contemplations  like  these,  carried  out  to  their  fullest  extent^ 
we  may  arrive  at  the  character  of  this  mighty  river.  It  is  in  the 
thoughts  it  suggests,  and  not  in  the  breadth  or  length,  visible  at 
any  given  point  to  the  eye.  Depending  on  the  senses  alone,  we 
should  never  think  of  being  astonished,  or  even  feeling  the  least 
degree  of  admiration.  You  may  float  upon  its  bosom,  and  be  lost 
amid  its  world  of  waters,  and  yet  you  will  see  nothing  of  its  vastness ; 
for  the  river  has  no  striking  beauty  :  its  waves  run  scarce  as  high  as 
a  child  can  reach :  upon  its  banks  we  find  no  towering  precipices,  no 
cloud-capped  mountains.  All,  all  is  dull  —  I  might  say  tame.  But 
let  us  float  day  after  day  upon  its  apparently  sluggish  surface,  and 
by  contemplation  and  comparison,  once  begin  to  comprehend  its 
magnitude,  and  the  mind  is  overwhelmed  with  fearful  admiration. 
There  seems  to  rise  up  from  its  muddy  waters  a  spirit,  robed  in  mys- 
tery, that  points  back  for  its  beginning  to  the  d^iuge,  and  whispers 
audibly  :  '  I  roll  on,  and  on,  altering ,  but  not  altered,  while  time  exists  V 
Here,  too,  we  behold  a  power  terrible  in  its  loneliness ;  for  on  the 
Mississippi  a  sameness  meets  your  eye  every  where,  without  a  single 
change  of  scene.  A  river  incomprehensible,  illimitable,  and  myste- 
rious, flows  ever  onward,  tossing  to  and  fro  under  its  depths,  in  its 
own  channel,  as  if  fretting  in  its  ordered  limits ;  swallowing  its  banks 
here,  and  disgorging  them  elsewhere  so  suddenly,  that  the  attentive 
pilot,  as  he  repeats  his  frequent  route,  feels  that  he  knows  not  where 
he  is,  and  often  hesitates  fearfully  along  in  the  mighty  flood  by  the 
certain  lead ;  and  again  and  again  is  he  startled  by  the  ominous  cry, 
'  Less  fathom  deep  !*  where  but  yesterday  the  lead  would  have  gone 
down  '  where  never  plumet  sounded.*  Such  is  the  great  AOrta  of  the 
continent  of  North  America ;  alone  and  unequalled  in  its  majesty ; 
proclaiming  in  its  course  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  who  only 
can  measure  its  depths,  and  '  turn  them  about  as  a  very  little  thing/ 

T.  B.  T. 


A     GREAT     MISTAKE. 

SiNCB  fools  alone  all  thines  believe 

In  cloister  hatchM,  or  colleee^ 
Some,  by  believing  nothikq,  inink 

They  're  at  the  height  of  knowledge. 
Some  truths  abovx  our  reason,  we 

Reject  not,  but  receive : 
Agaihst  all  reason,  infidels 

Unnorobered  lies  believe. 


T 
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FOUNTAIN     IN     THR    DBSERT. 

Hb  opened  the  rock,  end  the  wmters  goihed  oat:  they  ran  In  the  drj  plecee  like  a  river.  —  Pcalms. 

I. 

Hb  spake,  and  from  the  barren  rock 

A  crystal  fountain  burst; 
Streams  through  the  arid  desert  ran, 

To  slake  the  traveller's  thirst  : 
Oh  I  joyous  shouts  were  borne  to  heaven, 
For  that  new  type  of  mercy  given. 

II. 

They  drank  —  the  way-worn  host  of  God, 

And  every  languid  eye 
Looked  bright  again,  as  stars  gleam  out, 

When  shadows  have  passed  by : 
How  grateful  to  the  burning  brow, 
Was  that  cool  fount's  luxuriant  flow  I 

iir. 

Oh  I  deemed  they  not  its  worth  beyond 

The  costliest  diadem ; 
Could  aught  of  finest  gold  compare, 

Or  pearl,  or  lustrous  gem. 
With  those  pure  bubbles,  as  they  broke 
All  glist'ning  from  the  desert  rock! 

IV. 

Love  burned  anew,  and  notes  of  praise 

Arose  to  Abraham's  Grod, 
While  yet  again  their  pilgrimage 

With  cheerful  feet  they  trod ; 
Onward,  a  chosen,  joyful  band. 
They  hastened  to  the  promised  land.  • 

V. 

Behold !  a  better  fount  appears 

'Mid  life's  drear  wilaerness; 
Whence  streams  of  livine  water  flow, 

The  thirsty  soul  to  bless : 
Forth  from  a  rock  it  issues  free, 
And  boundless  as  eternity. 

VI. 

The  fever'd  spirit,  sore  oppressed 

With  earthly  wo  and  care ; 
The  weary,  and  the  guilty  too. 

May  find  refreshment  there: 
Hope  springs  and  blossoms  like  the  rose, 
Where  tliis  celestial  fountain  flows. 

VII. 

And  oh !  can  aught  exceed  its  worth, 

Bright  gems,  or  purest  gold ; 
Seem  not  the  choicest  things  of  earth, 

Its  stores  of  wealth  untold, 
Less  than  the  fading  hues  of  even, 
Compared  with  this  best  gift  of  Heaven  I 

Vltl. 

Come  nigh,  ye  pilgrims,  faint  and  worn, 

For  you  a  fount  has  burst ; 
A  Rock  IS  open'd  'mid  the  waste! 

Come,  freely  quench  your  thirst : 
Then  as  on  eagles'  wings  arise. 
And  soar  for  your  immortal  prize! 
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BPIRIT-LirS. 


TftAlllLATED     FKOM     TRK     6  B  ft  M  A  II    OF    O  H  L  A  M  D  . 


I. 

Pabtbd  from  thee,  as  one  entomb'd  am  I ; 

Sweet  Summer's  balmy  blooms  no  longer  cheer ; 

Nor  Nature's  minstrelsy  delights  mine  ear : 
The  very  morning  sun  shmea  drearily. 

II. 

But  when  soft  Slumber  seals  each  living  eye, 
And  sheeted  ghosts  are  from  the  church-yards  streamings 
'Then  does  my  Spirit,  disenthrall'd  and  dreaming, 

O'er  hill  and  vale  to  thy  dear  presence  fly. 

III. 

Through  the  forbidden  garden  fearless  going, 
And  through  the  door  that  erst  was  closed  to  me, 
I  reach  the  quiet  chamber  of  my  Love : 
And  does  my  Spirit  frighten  thee,  sweet  Dovel 
It  is  the  breath  of  love  that  falls  on  thee : 
Farewell  I    I  seek  my  grave :  the  cock  is  crowing ! 


THE  LUNATIC,  AND  HIS  TURKEY. 


TALK     9r    WITCHCKAFT. 


The  singular  superstition  still  exists,  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 

of  ascribing  those  terrible  affections  of  the  mind,  which  we  see  in 

all  the  forms  of  insanity,  to  the  agency  of  witchcraft.     More  than 

one  instance  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  within  the 

last  twelve  months,  and  in  this  gay  metropolis,  where  the  inmates  of 

the  family  afflicted  appeared  most  devoutly  to  believe  that  their  sick 

friend  was  actually  bewitched  by  some  foul  and  malignant  demon  of 

the  air.      Experiments  have  been  tried,  to  detect  the  malicious  hag 

who  haunted  the  bedside  of  the  suffering  patient.     Sentries  have 

been  set  over  his  chamber,  and  silent  watches  kept  in  '  the  witching 

hour  of  night,'  in  the  hope  of  intercepting  the  stealthy  visits  of  the 

witch : 

'  Who  chooseth  solitarie  to  abide 
Far  from  all  neighbors,  that  her  devilish  deedes 
And  hellish  arts  from  people  she  might  hide, 
And  hurt  far  off,  unknowne,  whomever  she  envyde.' 

When  these  experiments  failed,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  first 
that  has  been  successful,  others  equally  profound  and  philosophical 
have  been  resorted  to.  The  blood  taken  from  the  arm  of  the  patient 
by  his  physician,  has  been  covertly  placed  in  some  secret  closet  upon 
the  topmost  shelf,  to  dry  away,  under  the  belief  that  the  health  of  the 
old  witch  would  from  that  hour  begin  to  fail,  and  that  she  would  in- 
fallibly die,  the  moment  the  process  of  evaporation  ceased*    Another 
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mode  of  operation  has  been,  to  open  the  ashes  upon  the  old-fashioned 
hearth,  and  pour  in  the  sick  man  s  blood,  some  expert  dame  standing 
ready,  with  heated  shovel,  to  stir  up  the  embers,  under  the  belief  that 
the  witch,  whoever  or  wherever  she  might  be,  would  get  a  terrible 
scorching  by  the  operation. 

A  singular  instance  of  this  species  of  credulity  occurred  a  few 

years  since  in  the  town  of  D .     A  laboring  man,  the  father 

of  a  family  in  humble  circumstances,  was  attacked  with  a  slight 
disease,  which  after  several  weeks  of  illness  terminated  in  a  fixed 
insanity.  The  patient  was  quite  harmless  and  inoffensive,  but  sin- 
gular in  all  his  proceedings,  and  generally  wild  and  incoherent  in  his 
conversation.  The  family,  one  after  another,  from  certain  strange 
noises  they  had  observed,  and  the  mysterious  conversations  which 
they  imagined  the  lunatic  to  hold  with  some  invisible  being,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  actually  bewitched.  All  the  minor  reme- 
dies for  witchcraft  were  speedily  resorted  to.  Horse-shoes  were 
nailed  over  every  door  in  the  house,  and  nails,  in  the  form  of  the 
cross,  driven  into  the  thresholds.  Pins  were  plentifully  stuck  into 
the  crevices  of  the  windows,  and  the  shovel  and  tongs  carefully 
placed  crosswise  upon  the  hearth-stone,  at  the  raking  up  of  the  fire. 
But  all  to  no  purpose.  The  sick  man  was  still  a  lunatic,  and  no  clue 
could  be  obtained  to  his  supposed  tormentors. 

Afiairs  remained  in  this  situation  for  several  weeks  ;  one  friend  and 
another  friend  advising  to  this  experiment  and  to  that,  as  their  ima- 
gination prompted  ;  when  a  consultation  of  certain  wise  old  ladies 
of  the  neighborhood  was  held,  and,  after  due  deliberation,  a  bold  step 
decided  upon  against  the  enemy.  On  a  Sabbath,  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  afternoon  service,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  ladies,  of  the 
most  knowing  class,  proceeded  direct  from  the  church  to  the  house 
of  the  lunatic,  and  the  good  deacon  of  the  parish  also  made  it  in  his 
way  to  be  present.  What  sort  of  amulet  or  charm  each  buxom  dame 
wore  about  her  person,  does  not  appear ;  but  the  deacou  took  special 
care  to  be  duly  fortified  against  the  wiles  of  the  adversary,  by  a  minia- 
ture copy  of  the  Bible  snugly  stowed  away  in  one  pocket,  and  a  book 
of  psalms  in  the  other.  On  assembling  together  at  the  house,  a  long 
and  interesting  conversation  ensued  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft  and 
evil  spirits  in  general,  each  one  present  having  some  startling  illus- 
tration to  offer  in  support  of  the  common  opinion.  The  deacon  was 
especially  eloquent  in  denouncing  the  wickedness  of  all  such  as  sold 
themselves  to  the  Evil  One,  fur  the  purpose  of  tormenting  their 
fellow  creatures,  and  brought  up  as  many  instances  of  their  ultimate 
detection  and  miserable  end,  as  served  to  heighten  the  faith  of  all 
present  in  the  success  of  their  immediate  undertaking. 

The  form  and  particulars  of  the  whole  ceremony  having  been 
settled,  operations  were  now  commenced.  A  huge  blazing  fire  was 
kindled  in  the  fire-place ;  which,  by  the  way  was  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  wide  and  capacious  fire-places,  which  would  take  in,  at  a 
single  mouthful,  the  whole  of  a  New- York  '  load'  of  wood  ;  after 
which  the  most  ominous  silence  was  preserved  by  all  present,  who 
were  waiting  until  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  had  been  lost 
among  the  shadows  of  evening.  At  the  proper  time,  on  a  concerted 
signal,  the  carcass  of  a  lamb,  which  had  just  been  slain,  and  its  heart 
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aod  entrails  laid  open,  was  brought  into  the  room ;  the  heart  of 
which  was  immediately  stuck  full  of  pins,  and  the  body  then' placed 
upon  the  fire,  where  it  was  consumed.  The  sick  man,  during  all 
this  process,  was  locked  into  a  distant  room,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
party  set  to  watch  his  motions  through  the  key-hole  of  the  door,  during 
the  time  occupied  in  the  sacrifice.  This  ceremony  and  sacrifice, 
however,  proved  utterly  fruitless.  There  was  no  change  for  the 
better  in  the  condition  of  the  lunatic. 

A  few  days  after  this,  he  commenced  employing  himself  in  walk- 
ing back  and  forth  constantly  across  the  door-yard  in  front  of  his 
house.  This  practice  he  continued  for  weeks,  following  it  all  the 
day,  and  only  prevented  during  the  night,  by  the  interference  of  the 
family,  who  literally  forced  him  into  the  house,  until  he  had  worn 
his  path  as  smooth  and  uniform  as  the  pavement.  It  so  happened, 
that  among  the  fowls  of  the  barn-yard  was  a  veteran  old  bruiser, 
who,  from  his  many  battles  and  bloody  encounters,  his  perpetual  strut 
and  gobble,  had  become  the  acknowledged  leader  of  his  fiock.  No 
one  was  even  bold  enough  to  *  follow  in  his  footsteps.'  This  old 
turkey-cock,  observing  the  daily  walk  of  his  master,  took  it  into  his 
sapient  head  that  he  would  follow  his  example  ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that 
for  days  and  weeks,  the  old  turkey-cock  continued  to  walk  by  the  side 
of  the  lunatic,  facing  about  whenever  he  did,  and  imitating,  as  far  as 
possible,  hia  step.  The  family  drove  him  away  repeatedly,  though 
against  the  entreaties  of  the  lunatic,  and  once  shut  him  up  for  a 
whole  week,  with  the  design  to  break  off  the  singular  connection, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  moment  the  turkey  was  let  loose,  he 
again  entered  the  course  with  his  master,  and  walked  as  long  as 
he  did. 

Here  was  food  for  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  came  from  a  great  distance,  to  see  the  lunatic  and  his 
turkey.  Frequent  councils  were  held  upon  the  subject ;  and  it  was 
at  length  solemnly  decided  that  the  turkey  should  suffer  death.  He 
was  accordingly  soon  after  beheaded,  and  his  body  submitted  to  the 
flames.  Still  the  poor  lunatic  grew  no  better ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  formed  a  sort  of  attachment  for  the  companion  of  his  walks,  and 
bitterly  lamented  his  loss. 

The  experiments  of  the  good  dames  of  the  neighborhood,  however, 
did  not  stop  here.  They  resolved  on  one  more  trial  to  exorcise  the 
fiend.  They  accordingly  again  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  luna- 
tic, with  the  deacon  at  their  head.  The  physician  was  sent  for ;  and 
on  his  arrival,  he  observed  that  an  unusual  number  of  persons  were 
assembled.  He  noticed  also  that  a  brisk  fire  was  blazing  in  the  oven, 
and  that  the  most  reserved  manner  was  adopted  by  all  the  circle  around. 
Passing  into  the  sick  man*s  room,  and  examining  his  situation,  he 
determined  upon  bleeding  him,  after  having  been  urgently  pressed 
to  do  so  by  several  of  the  family.  After  attending  to  this  operation, 
he  handed  over  the  vessel  containing  the  blood  to  one  of  the  com- 
pany. The  physician  concluded  to  watch  by  the  bedside  of  his  pa- 
tient during  the  night.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  after 
the  bleeding,  he  was  roused  from  a  dose  into  which  he  had  fallen,  by 
a  loud  report,  as  of  a  loaded  musket  in  the  adjoining  room ;  and,  on 
going  out,  discovered  a  thick  smoke  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the 
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oven,  and  extending  itself  in  black  wreaths  upward,  and  along  the 
ceiling.  There  sat  the  good  deacon,  with  Bible  open  upon  his  knees ; 
and  some  half  score  of  old  ladies  were  seated  in  grim  silence  around 
the  room.  On  inquiring  the  cause  of  this  singular  scene,  the  doctor 
ascertained  that  the  blood  of  the  lunatic,  which  a  few  hours  before 
he  had  taken  from  his  arm,  had  been  poured  into  an  earthen  jar,  which 
was  then  hermetically  sealed,  and  covered  with  small  pieces  of  silver ; 
afler  which  it  was  placed  in  the  oven.  As  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  jar 
became  sufficiently  rarefied,  it  exploded,  with  the  effects  above  stated. 
For  a  long  while  after  this,  the  old  ladies  who  officiated  on  this 
singular  occasion,  used  to  tell  of  the  strange  noises  they  heard  over- 
head on  that  night ;  and  some  of  them  actually  believed  they  had 
got  the  better  of  the  adversary,  especially  as  it  soon  became  noised 
abroad  that  an  old  woman  living  in  an  adjoining  town,  and  long  sus- 
pected of  witchcraft,  actually  died  on  that  eventful  night.  The  poor 
lunatic,  however,  was  never  the  better  for  these  kind  but  mistaken 
efforts  in  his  behalf,  and  in  a  few  months  after  died.  j.  b.  m. 


/^  LINESTOAUBN. 


*  Hail  to  thee,  blithe  •pirit ! 
Bird  thou  ndver  werL*       Shelly. 


Thoit  art  a  *bird'  a  pretty  bird,  thou  amiable  hen, 
And  a  *  aptrit'  too  thou  hovereat  about  the  banis  of  men ; 
A  meek  and  quiet '  spirit,'  thou  art  rather  seen  than  heard, 
And  I  love  thee  for  thy  gentleness,  thou  sweet  domestic  burd  t 

A  child  of  industry  and  peace  thou  dost  appear  to  be, 
And  scratching  on  the  world  for  food,  is  world  enough  for  thee : 
There 's  judgment  iu  thy  countenance,  there 's  shrewdness  in  thine  air. 
And  the  mnocence  of  chickenhood  is  ever  lurking  there. 

Philosophy  is  thine,  sweet  bird !  and  it  shows  thou  art  no  fool, 
That  eclectic-like,  thou  gatherest  thv  creed  from  every  school ; 
In  joy  an  epicurean,  when  corn  and  oats  abound. 
Resigned  as  ever  Plato  was,  when  clouds  and  storms  surround. 

In  sunshine,  like  Diogenes,  thou  baskest  in  the  beams, 

And  calm  as  li^ht  from  heaven  above,  thy  self-complacence  seems  ^ 

Or  like  the  stoic  stalking  forth  with  proud  and  lofty  air, 

Thou  tread's!  the  earth  with  scornful  step,  as  fkr  beneath  thy  care. 

Thy  voice  is  somewhat  clamorous :  but  while  most  other  birds 
Pipe  out  their  soft  and  love-like  notes  to  sentimental  words, 
I  hke  the  plain  statistical  remark  by  thee  that 's  made, 
To  indicate  to  all  around  that  thou  an  egg  hast  laid. 

Thy  eentle  voice,  too,  oft  is  heard,  entreating  from  the  mud, 
For  tny  chickens  some  of  them  to  come,  and  light  upon  a  bug; 
And  at  eve,  like  private  curfew-bell,  thy  tongue  is  oft  unloosed, 
To  bid  the  chicks  to  blow  out  lights,  and  come  with  thee  to  roosts 

And  now.  as  thou  to  roost  dost  go,  with  all  thy  chicks  so  brave, 
Calm  as  the  glorious  sun  doth  set  beneath  the  ocean  wave, 
My  song  I  ceaae^  my  harp  I  bang,  like  Jews'  by  Babel's  stream, 
No  more  thy  praise  to  echo  forth,  bird  of  my  sweetest  dream  I 

IL    PBNSBaOBO. 
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EMIGRATION. 


BT    TUB     AUTROft    OF    'lUNOAT     IK     LOUDON.' 


In  every-day  conversation,  in  politics,  and  in  business,  how  often  do 
we  hear  of  emigration  !  Emigration  !  It  is  a  word  that  brings  with 
it  a  host  of  second-hand,  ready-made  opinions ;  and  to  the  people 
of  this  country  any  realization  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  appears 
so  very  useless  and  gratuitous,  that  if  American  dictionaries  were  to  be 
published  without  it,  the  omission  might  not  be  detected,  at  least  for 
some  time  to  come. 

'  What  is  the  good  of  emigration  V  is  a  question  little  likely  to 
be  correctly  answered  by  any  of  the  parties  immediately  con- 
cerned. Ask  the  emigrant,  and  his  answer  will  be  according  to 
his  previous  education  and  preconceived  views.  Ask  the  ship- 
owner :  he  will  tell  you  that  the  passenger  trade  helps  his  cal- 
culations on  the  '  main  chance'  considerably.  Ask  the  packet  cap- 
tain ;  he  will  tell  you  that  passengers  are  a  set  of  helpless  lub- 
bers, but  that  they  are  generally  made  of  the  right  sort  of  stufiTy 
and  are  well  calculated  to  become  good  citizens.  Answers  equally 
characteristic  would  be  received  from  all  persons  connected  by 
business  with  such  a  system  of  emigration  as  that  now  in  progess 
between  Europe  and  America.  The  moral  bearings  and  tendencies 
of  this  erratic  movement  of  population  are  so  important  and  ele- 
vated, that  we  cannot  reasonably  require  an  expanded  view  of  them 
from  those  whose  time  is  occupied  in  the  performance  of  the  classi- 
fied duties  of  their  respective  stations.  It  is  only  by  making  a  study 
of  the  entire  subject  of  emigration,  that  one  can  expect  to  arrive  at 
all  the  points  afforded  by  such  a  wide  field  of  observation.  To 
arrive  at  correct  impressions  of  emigration,  we  must  endeavor  to 
discover  the  motives  of  those  who  emigrate. 

The  joyous-hearted  and  patriotic  Irishman,  on  leaving  the  '  boys' 
who  were  his  companions  in  old  Ireland,  must  have  heaved  a  sigh 
when  the  anchor  was  heaved  for  his  departure.  The  Frenchman 
who  takes  his  leave  of  all  the  glory  of  *  La  Grande  Nation*  could 
only  support  himself  with  the  consolations  of  his  box  of  snuff.  The 
meditative  and  musical  German,  when  he  lands  in  one  of  our  sea- 
port towns,  finds  himself  compelled  to  mingle  in  a  busy  throng, 
whose  individual  faces  only  remind  him  that  he  has  rudely  rooted  up 
all  the  tender  ties  of  home,  language,  and  goodly  fellowship.  The 
British  emigrant  is  comparatively  at  home  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  similar  language ;  but  to  the  emigrants  from 
other  European  nations,  the  difference  of  language  is  a  sore  trial, 
and  a  great  draw-back.  The  honest  German,  for  instance,  finds  that 
the  sentiments  of  the  heart  can  only  be  expressed  by  years  of  mutual 
acquaintance  and  experience ;  and  knowing  that  music  is  the  only 
universal  language,  he  makes  all  the  use  he  can  of  it.  While  incon- 
venience is  being  considered,  how  shall  we  account  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Englishman  from  the  land  of  his  ancestors  t  Your  Eng- 
ishman   is  such  an  obstinate,  home-loving,  petrified  personification 
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of  local  attachments,  that  above  all  other  national  and  notional  beings, 
he  is  the  least  likely  to  emigrate  from  the  impulse  of  mere  fancy. 
An  Englishman  will  grumble  without  any  reason  at  all ;  but  when 
he  quits  his  natiYe  land,  there  must  be  some  most  powerful  reasons 
to  induce  him  to  commit  an  act  so  totally  foreign  to  his  nature. 

In  looking  at  a  party  of  English  agricultural  laborers,  the  obser- 
vant mind  is  easily  led  into  an  examination  of  the  immediate  and 
remote  causes  which  must  have  induced  sucb  men  to  leave  such  a 
country  as  England.  The  examination  would  be  more  searching, 
and  the  reflections  would«be  more  profitable,  to  those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  bright  and  the  dark  sides  of  English  society ;  because  the 
immense  wealth  of  the  upper  classes  wilt  be  found,  on  due  considera- 
tion, to  be  a  great  addition  to  their  moral  accountability.  It  is  mani- 
fest, that  while  the  rich  have  two  influences  in  society,  one  good  and 
the  other  evil,  the  poor  can  have  but  one  social  influence,  which  must 
be  good,  because  we  cannot  accuse  them  of  setting  a  bad  example 
when  they  are  not  regarded  as  examples.  The  poor  could  no  more 
set  an  example  than  they  can  introduce  a  fashion.  It  is  the  abuse  of 
the  mighty  power  and  influence  of  example  for  which  the  rich  are 
accountable.  Thet/  have  a  great  influence,  for  good  or  for  evil ;  and 
upon  the  discretionary  use  of  this  power,  depends  not  only  their  own 
temporal  and  spiritual  happiness,  but  the  comfort  and  moral  advance- 
ment of  all  around  them.  Facts  and  figures  show*  that  the  value  of 
the  agricultural  products  of  Great  Britain  is  fourteen  times  greater 
than  her  exports,  at  the  same  period  that  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  is  greater  and  more  in  amount  than  that  of  any  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  These  items  look  well ;  they  show  the  wisdom  of 
the  government  in  its  liberal  encouragement  of  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest ;  they  show  the  generous  patronage  of  the  land-owners  in  their 
constant  pursuit  of  agricultural  improvement ;  but  what  can  we  say 
of  the  poor  men  and  patient  women  who  have  done  all  the  worki 
Are  they  any  more  comfortable  for  producing  and  living  near  so 
much  wealth  1  We  do  not  know  what  to  say ;  we  leave  wrangling 
to  the  politicians.  But  there  must  be  a  great  and  manifold  wrong 
somewhere.  The  suflerings  and  endurance  of  the  English  poor  are 
so  great,  that  we  approach  this  portion  of  our  inquiry  with  a  pre- 
sentiment of  the  awnil  misery  which  the  truth  will  disclose. 

It  is  ordained  that  there  shall  always  be  some  among  us  who  are 
poor  :t  with  this  fact  before  our  eyes,  the  wealthy  should  beware  how 
they  allow  themselves  to  place  more  reliance  upon  the  eflicacy  of 
legislation  than  upon  the  exercise  of  the  promptings  of  Christianity. 
In  England,  we  see  millions  of  men  toiling  day  after  day  to  furnish 
their  distant  superiors  with  the  wealth  to  engender  more  and  more 
distance  between  them ;  so  that  the  rich  are  not  only  unacquainted 
with  the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  poor,  but  in  process  of  time,  by 
the  aid  of  a  false-hearted  aflectation  of  superiority,  they  positively 
refuse  to  listen  to  reason,  or  hear  any  thing  at  all  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  any  person,  when  in  their  company,  who  may  have  had  the 
temerity  to  speak  of  the  claims  of  the  poor  to  the  mutual  sympathies 

*  See  M'Quben's  letter  to  Loho  Mslboubnx. 

t  *  The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land.'    Dsvtbbonomt. 
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of  humanity,  might  just  as  well  have  gone  round. and  trod  on  the 
toes  of  the  *  ladies  and  gentlemen'  present.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
an  abundance  of  charitable  societies  in  England ;  it  is  true  that  a 
great  deal  of  absolute  good  is  done  by  those  who  are  fond  of  exhibit- 
ing their  benevolence,  and  playing  upon  the  feelings  of  the  poor  at 
the  same  time  :  but  it  is  also  true,  that  nearly  all  the  kindly  offices  of 
humanity  are  delegated  to  poor-law  commissioners,  or  their  agents, 
who  contract  to  do  all  the  sympathizing  in  a  whole  '  union'  of  pa- 
rishes, for  the  solid  equivalents  of  good  salaries,  with  '  coals  and  can- 
dles' included.  This  delegation  of  sympathy  is  carried  to  such  a 
formal  extent,  that  the  upper  and  the  lower  classes  are  more  and  more 
divided,  and  conseouently  less  and  less  able  to  appreciate  the  social 
attributes  and  qualities  of  each  other. 

To  American  readers,  this  picture  of  English  society  may  appear 
harsh  and  exaggerated  ;  but  indeed,  the  few  among  the  rich  who  really 
use  their  wealth  understandingly ,  are  so  scattered,  that  it  could- be  onlj 
at  a  very  large  meeting  of  the  '  respectability,'  where  there  would 
be  any  chance  of  meeting  with  one  person  who  does  not  consider 
the  mere  mention  of  the  possibility  of  poverty  as  a  '  decided  bore.' 
For  this  reason,  among  all  classes  of  society  in  England,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  ungraduated  sympathy  is  discarded  as  '  positively  vul- 
gar;' while  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness  is  harbored  and  cherished  in 
the  heart,  as  if  it  really  were  somethinisf  that  would  prove  to  be  a  rock 
of  consolation  in  the  trials  of  life  or  the  struggles  of  death.  How 
much  mankind  are  liable  to  be  deceived  in  their  estimation  of  what 
is  supposed  to  make  a  nation  '  groat  and  glorious,'  may  be  seen  in  the 
legislative  oppression  which  must  have  been  exercised  to  first  bru- 
talize and  then  drive  away  Englishmen  from  the  'stately  homes'  of 
their  forefathers.  This  legalized  oppression  comes  from  the  spirit 
of  exclusiveness,  and  that  spirit  comes  from  the  '  property  and  re- 
spectability' of  the  country,  whence  proceed  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
the  manners  of  the  people.  If  the  poor,  in  their  turn,  are  selfish, 
reckless,  and  immoral,  who  are  to  blame  for  setting  the  example  t 
Perhaps  this  is  a  digression,  and  perhaps  it  is  not. 

The  history  of  mankind  furnishes  abundant  proof  that  the  road  of 
human  progress  is  paved  with  the  toils  and  trodden-down  aspirations 
of  generation  after  generation.  From  this  it  is  very  evident  that  all 
the  stages  of  improvement  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  process 
of  making  a  discriminating  use  of  our  knowledge.  Knowledge 
comprises  both  good  and  evil.  Wisdom  discriminates,  and  is  only 
good.  How  many  bright  men  have  been  deceived  by  the  supposi- 
tion that '  knowledge  is  power,'  without  reflecting  that  uncontrolled 
power  is  a  dangerous  companion  !  ^e  see  also,  in  our  own  day, 
that  the  chimerical  attempts  at '  human  improvement'  which  are  con- 
tended for  by  the  opiniatory  cut-throats  of  the  age,  are  almost  inva- 
riably unproductive  or  impracticable,  because  the  state  of  society 
at  the  time  will  not  admit  of  such  lop-sided  progress,  and  is  unpre- 
pared even  to  converse  upon  some  of  the  subjects  which  society- 
tinkers  are  so  fond  of  agitating.  There  is,  however,  a  negative 
utility  in  this  agitation,  which  proves  that  all  things,  even  folly  and 
fanaticism,  may  work  together  for  the  good  of  man.  Antagonist 
principles  in  the  body  politic  are  as  useful  as  antagonist  muscles  in 
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the  human  frame.  Those  who  have  seen  the  sculptor  produce  beauty 
and  grace  from  marble,  by  means  of  a  repetition  of  aogular  surfaces, 
will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  real  progress  which  attends 
the  elevation  of  man  to  his  property  dignity.  Liberty  is  too  precious 
to  be  undeserved,  and  while  a  man  remains  unsuited  for  liberty,  he 
may  be  compared  to  a  sinner  at  the  gate  of  heaven.  His  mind  must 
be  *  born  again'  in  a  trusting  faith,  in  practical  wisdom,  and  in  the 
light  of  truth.  Individual  improvement  is  the  only  true  '  improve- 
ment' that  can  prepare  us  for  the  spiritualization  of  humanity. 

These  reflections  bring  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances on  the  character  of  man.  While  we  are  inquiring  into 
what  the  world  ought  to  be,  we  must  not  neglect  to  notice  what  it 
actually  is  in  our  own  time  ;  for,  whatever  may  be  our  hopes  or  our 
speculations  in  moral  philosophy, the  conviction  willdevelope  itself,  that 
in  all  the  business  of  life  we  have  to  take  the  world  as  we  find  it 
The  very  structure  of  society  is  based  upon  concomitant  circum- 
stances, and  great  evils  cause  lesser  evils  to  be  tolerated.  In  sub- 
mitting to  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  feeling  attendant  upon  emigrating 
from  one's  native  country,  we  yield  passively  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  emigration  is  one  of  those  second- 
ary influences,  by  the  means  of  which  primary  principles  are  pro- 
gressively advanced. 

For  many  reasons,  then,  emigration  is  in  reality  an  instructive, 
amusing,  and  soul-cheering  subject  for  the  mind  to  contenoplate. 
Emigrants  now  arrive  by  hundreds  of  thousands  annually.  These 
people  are  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  as  each  individual  leaves  a 
large  circle  of  friends  in  that  thickly-populated  quarter  of  the  globe, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  this  country  holds  a  great  claim  on 
the  affections  of  the  millions  of  their  countrymen,  who,  although 
they  may  never  see  the  American  coast,  still  regard  the  United  States 
and  its  government  with  feelings  of  friendship,  and  hearts  full  of 
hope. 

Love  of  country  is  as  sincere  a  virtue  now  as  ever  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  Romans  or  Greeks.  We  would  as  soon  expect  to  hear 
a  man  speak  disrespectfully  of  his  mother  as  of  his  native  land ;  but 
patriotism  is  only  one  virtue,  after  all ;  and  the  time  has  passed  by 
when  one  virtue  would  make  a  hero.  Men  have  learned  to  see,  ap- 
preciate, and  work  out  their  social  destiny.  When  we  leave  the 
land  of  our  birth,  it  is  no  proof  that  we  lack  patriotism.  It  rather 
goes  to  show,  that  with  all  our  amor  patrim,  we  also  possess  overruling 
feelings  and  views.  In  the  case  of  the  ignorant  man  who  does  not 
underatand  the  movements  in  which  he  participates,  the  act  of  emi- 
grating shows  that  all  of  us  are  the  agents  of  more  universal  and 
catholic  influences  than  our  ancestors,  because  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  love  of  country  has  been  and  is  now  naturally  imbibed 
by  the  people  of  all  nations,  white,  red,  or  black  ;  rich  or  poor,  edu- 
cated or  ignorant.  As  an  evidence  that  instinctive  love  of  country  has 
not  degenerated,  we  may  proudly  refer  to  the  American  revolution ; 
the  dogged  nationality  of  the  emigrants  from  each  country  ;  and  the 
every-day  evidence  of  current  events.  But  it  requires  very  little 
insight  into  the  present  state  of  the  world,  for  us  to  observe  that, 
although  we  possess  as  much  national  feeling  as  our  forefathers,  it  ia 
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held  in  a  more  charitable  and  tolerant  manner ;  go  that,  while  each 
individual  retains  his  or  her  opinion,  we  learn  to  give  way,  and  make 
allowances  for  each  other,  by  taking  into  consideration  the  circum- 
stances which  may  have  influenced  our  lives,  and  our  opportunities  for 
observation.  In  this  country,  if  a  foreigner  were  heard  to  speak 
with  injustice  of  his  native  land,  the  Americans  who  heard  him  would 
naturally  infer  that  such  a  man  would  never  be  likely  to  become  a 
good  citizen  of  any  adopted  country.  This  illustrates  what  may  be 
called  the  universality  of  nationality  ;  and  it  is  a  feeling  that  is  every 
where  respected,  because  we  admire  those  qualities  in  others  which 
we  believe  ourselves  to  possess.  Love  of  country  is  one  thing,  and 
exclusive  love  of  country  is  another.  This  is  a  distinction  with  a 
considerable  difference ;  and  this  is  the  nature  of  the  difference 
between  the  nationality  of  the  present  age  and  the  nationality  of  the 
ancients. 

Perhaps  the  only  way,  next  to  actual  observation,  in  which  the 
real  motives  and  objects  of  emigrants  might  be  explained,  would  be 
to  collate  some  of  the  every  day  scenes  of  real  life  among  the  classes 
who  emigrate,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  hopes  and  move- 
ments  of  the  parties  before  and  after  their  arrival  in  this  mighty 
field  of  human  and  divine  power,  the  United  States  of  North 
America. 

It  may  very  readily  be  conceived  that  the  incidents  connected  with 
such  a  systematic  arrival  of  emigrants  yearly,  must  elicit  many  traits 
of  human  nature,  in  all  its  various  trials  and  triumphs.  These  inci- 
dents have  been  watched  for  many  years  by  those  who  have  mingled 
much  with  the  steerage  and  the  cabin  passengers  of  life ;  and,  as 
such  indications  of  the  heart  are  generally  honorable  to  mankind, 
useful  for  reflection,  and  instructive  in  the  lessons  which  they  teach, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  we  may,  in  some  future  numbers,  tag  a  few  of 
them  together,  in  a  sort  of  carcanet  of  the  pearls  of  humanity. 
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Ambitio  mulUM  mortalat  falncM  fieri  •nbefit)  aliod  claMam  ia  peetora,  aliod  promptam  In  luifva 
habere;  amicUl•J^  inimkitiaaqae  oon  ex  re,Md  ex  commodo  BitUBere ;  msf uque  f ttlltts,  quua 
iaf  enittm  bonam  habere.  Salloit. 

Whin  shall  the  free  in  name,  be  free  indeed  7 

Nor  thou,  my  country,  blush  to  own  us  sons, 

In  whose  degenerate  bosoms  coldly  runs 
The  blood  of  heroes  whose  immoital  meed 
Was  benison  ol  trampled  millions  ireed  7 

Blind  slaves  of  this  or  that  discordant  clan. 

We  sink  the  patriot  in  the  partisan, 
And  shout  when  friends,  not  principles,  succeed. 
With  sword  and  shield  our  fathers  niet  the  foe ; 

With  ton  sue  and  pen  we  battle  with  our  brother, 

And  madly  strive  to  stigmatise  each  other 
With  uncouth  names,  worn  threadbare  long  agO| 
In  alien  dash  of  whig  and  tory  creed : 
O  when  shall  free-born  men  6«  free  indeed!  w.  r.  r. 
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POLITICS: 

All     EPISTLE     TO     THE     EDITOR:     BY      FLACCUS 


*Ptttrioti6ni  la  th«  iMt  refufe  of  •  tcoaDdrd.'  — Johihom. 

Mt  DBAS  Mkcxnas  :  in  this  noisy  time, 
When  party-chorus  drowns  the  song  of  rhyme, 
When  the  wide  strife  of  busy  patriots,  prone 
To  push  their  country's  welfare,  and  their  own. 
So  stuns,  that  lyres  tne  loudest  to  our  ears 
Would  murmur  softly  as  the  hymning  spheres, 
What  hope  has  mine,  the  faintest  of  the  train, 
To  wake  and  win  a  hearing  for  its  strain  1 
But  thou  wilt  list,  however  rude  my  skill  — 
Above  the  strife  we'll  hold  communion  still : 
Watch  undisturbed  the  raving  crowd  the  while, 
And  smile,  where  shame  forbids  us  not  to  smile. 

From  the  high  watch-tower  of  thine  elbow-chair. 
Survey  the  land  — behold  the  conflict  there : 
The  same  as  ever  in  free  states  abides : 
Two  broad  divisions  take  contending  sides, 
The  Ins  and  Outs  —  for  such  their  titles  still, 
Disguise,  miscall  them  as  their  holders  will. 
The  Outs  combine  the  spoils  of  power  to  gain, 
The  Ins  are  leagued  as  nrmly  to  retain. 
Assailants  those,  defenders  these  we  find  : 
They  sound  their  war-cries,  and  the  battle's  joined. 
The  Ins  besieged  the  'vantage- ground  maintain  — 
They  must  be  ousted  ere  their  foes  can  gain ; 
But  with  assailants  glows  a  hope,  a  zeal, 
An  active  spur,  their  rivals  never  feel. 
The  Ins,  their  hot  besiegers  to  annoy, 
Proclaim  them  plunderers,  banded  to  destroy : 
The  Outs  declare  the  land  about  to  sink, 
Law,  justice,  freedom  on  destruction's  brink  ; 
Our  wealth,  wives,  fire-sides,  children,  all  at  slake ; 
Shakes  with  the  din  the  land —  so  let  it  shake : 
'T  is  scene  for  laughter  rather  than  for  fear ; 
Such  blustering  tempest  sweeps  the  sky  more  clear. 
'T  is  like  the  strife  of  Law's  fierce  brotherhood. 
Whose  fruit  is  truth,  the  nation's  heartiest  food. 

Now  patriots  swarm :  oh,  happy,  happy  land ! 
Such  hosts  of  brave  defenders  to  command. 
They  err  who  hold  that  dangers  chiefly  breed 
Spontaneous  patriots  at  their  country  s  need ; 
For  most  we  find  the  precious  crop  increase. 
When  sleeps  the  nation  in  the  arms  of  peace. 
Thronsed  e'er,  as  now,  such  numbers  ready-made, 
Their  darling  country  —  and  themselves  —  to  aid  7 
Speak  Muse !  —  how  now !  —  response  I  vainly  seek 
The  jade  so  titters  that  she  cannot  speak. 

'T  were  well  indeed  did  partisan  excess 
Beyond  fair  courtesy  no  farther  press ; 
But  the  low  arts  now  growing  into  use, 
Demand  severe  chastisement  of  the  Muse. 
Parties  are  courtiers  to  the  people-king — 
Each  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  sovereign's  wing ; 
Should  one  win  favor  by  a  fawning  bow,  • 

His  foe  supplants  him  by  a  stoop  more  low  ^ 
Both  hope  to  find  by  flatt'ry's  readier  clue, 
The  grace  alone  to  honest  service  due. 
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No  fouler  maxim  'scaped  the  devil's  lair 

Than  this,  thai  *  all  in  politics  is  fair:' 

That  men  in  crowds  may  stoop  to  deeds  of  shame, 

Which  singly  done,  would  blast  the  fairest  fame : 

Lone  hearts,  that  quake  by  spectral  shame  assailed, 

When  backed  by  numbeis,  meet  the  shost  unqnailed. 

As  if  disgrace  tnat  would  alone  appal 

By  oiherv  shared  were  no  disgrace  at  all : 

Fierce  partisans  with  this  unholy  cry, 

Rush  to  the  fight  and  every  weapon  ply  — 

No  means  too  base  that  win  the  victory : 

Uphold  for  office  to  the  giddy  mass 

Tne  most  obsequious  of  the  servile  clase; 

From  crawlinff  creatures  choose  their  candidate, 

Since  worms  for  audgeons  are  the  surest  bait. 

And  slanderous  diarges  of  curruption  wide. 

Reckless  of  truth,  they  hurl  from  side  to  side ; 

With  taunu  so  filthy  that  they  soil  alike 

The  lips  that  cast  them  with  the  heads  they  strike. 

Peace  to  all  such !  —  the  muse  disdains  her  wrath 

To  waste  on  reptiles  that  beset  her  path* 

But  were  there  some  whose  lofty  shining  name 

Their  country  blazons  on  her  lists  of  fame, 

With  honor  purcL  with  genius  like  the  sun 

That  warms  ana  quickens  all  it  shines  upon, 

Whom  our  proud  hearts  when  civil  tempests  chafi^ 

As  beacons  hail,  and  feel  the  state  is  sate ; 

&)hould  such,  ambitious  blindly  of  disffraoe^ 

Sloop  from  their  height  to  seek  or  bold  to  placey 

And  yielding  country  at  a  party's  call. 

Grant  to  the  half  wnat  should  be  given  to  all,* 

And  plunging  reckless  in  the  muddy  tide^ 

Rush  on  —  our  pity  who  were  once  our  pride— 

No  matter  whither,  so  themselves  but  nde ; 

Slaves,  by  their  myriad  masters'  will  sssigned 

Tasks  most  revolting  to  the  lofty  mind ; 

To  quit  the  bench,  the  senate,  for  the  field, 

For  self  the  arms  of  eloquence  to  wield  j 

Blushing,  to  vaunt  theur  merits  tfaroush  the  land. 

And  sue  for  praises  which  they  should  command : 

The  friends  of  peace —  the  flames  of  strife  to  lifht: 

The  people's  guides —  to  lead  them  firom  the  tignt : 

To  rouse  the  paasions  which  they  should  allay. 

To  cloud  the  visions  they  should  light  with  day : 

And,  hardest  service  for  a  generous  foe^ 

To  hide  all  merit  which  their  rivals  show : 

Neglecting  country  often  m  her  need, 

Before  a  rival's  measure  shall  aucoeed. 

Oh !  sad  decline  — oh !  fatal  barter  base  I 

When  Freedom'a  champions  honor  yield  for  p*ace: 

What  doom  to  sullied  greatness  shaU  we  deall 

Enough  reproach  l—  they  need  it  not  who /eel. 

The  muse  forbears,  when  conscience'  self  shall  scourge 

With  lash  more  sure  than  satire' a  akill  can  urge : 

To  auch,  defeat  can  scarcely  add  a  sting. 

And  triumph's  tkle  flows  bitter  firom  its  spring. 

Time  was,  the  highway  up  to  public  fame 
By  honest  hearts  was  travelled  without  shame } 
But  who  would  now  a  road  so  miry  tread, 
To  win  dishonoring  laurela  for  hia  nead  1 
For  me,  Mecxnas,  if  the  choice  were  mine^ 
Albeit  unfit  in  such  career  to  shine, 
Albeit  too  glad  to  win  the  humblest  £ime, 
^       I  would  not  aeek  what  must  be  sought  through  shame. 

*  *  And  to  paity  five  ap  what  was  aMsat  Ibr  ■aakiad.'— GoLiMttTfl. 
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If  I  must  sell  my  freeraan'B  right  of  speech, 
Nor  hold  a  thoagbt  save  what  my  masters  teach ; 
For  grudging  votes  play  beggar  where  I  can. 
And  stoop  to  all  that  misbecomes  a  man  ; 
If  I  roust  balk  my  rival  in  the  race, 
By  every  artifice  uncourteous,  base ; 
Conceal  the  good,  ezageerate  the  ill, 
And  though  convmceakee])  unconverted  still ; 
If  I  must,  losing,  pour  on  Him  that  beat 
Slanders  most  coarse,  for  ruffians  only  meet ; 
•Or^  winning,  vainly  boasting  of  my  crown, 
With  scoff  unmanly  foully  tread  him  down  ; 
And,  more  than  all,  if  I  must  basely  part 
With  every  stay  that  props  the  manly  heart, 
Respect,  pride,  conscience,  justice,  honesty, 
And  though  a  freeman  be  no  longer  free ; 
If  such  the  route  the  dupe  of  fame  must  stray, 
Oh  1  lead  me.  Heaven  1  some  safe,  inglorious  way ; 
Yes !  better  linger  in  my  lowly  sphere, 
Than  purchase  honors  at  a  pnce  so  dear ; 
Yes!  better  rest  an  humble  son  of  rhyme, 
With  spurring  wish,  but  halting  power  to  climb ; 
With  dogging  critics  yelpine  at  my  heels, 
And  all  the  pangs  the  poet  areams  he  feels : 
Not  wholly  cheerless,  while  a  page  is  free 
Where  I,  Mecaenas,  may  commune  with  thee. 
Where,  though  the  loud  world  haply  scorns  to  hear, 
A  friendly  few  still  lend  a  willing  car : 
Oh !  sure  the  bard  not  wholly  chants  in  vain 
That  finds  one  worthy  listener  for  his  strain. 

Adieu !  my  friend  ;  although  my  anxious  mind 

Much  to  condemn,  and  more  to  pity  find, 

I  am  no  croaker,  for  I  feel  too  sure 

New  habits  will  prevail,  and  times  more  pare  : 

Deem  me  the  Inst,  whatever  tempests  wear, 

That  of  our  brave  republic  would  despair. 

Yes  I  though  her  frame  should  tremble  to  its  base 

With  the  rude  struggle  of  the  game  for  placa 

Though  the  mad  waves  clash  eager  to  o'erwnelm, 

Still  would  I  hope,  while  Freedom  kept  the  helm ! 

Our  fathers'  blood  still  courses  in  onr  veins^ 

Our  fathers'  banner  streams  above  our  plams : 

Let  but  a  foeman's  footstef)  print  the  sand, 

I  know  one  thrill  would  quiver  through  the  land } 

I  KNOW  the  ranks  now  face  to  face  that  brawl, 

Would,  opening  sudden  at  the  trumpet's  call. 

Wheel  to  the  foe  with  undivided  front, 

Blent  on  the  instant  for  the  battle's  brunt. 

And  our  proud  stars,  that  sleep  in  silver  haze. 

When  peace  o'erpowers  them  with  her  moonlight  blaze^ 

In  wars  eclipse  would  kindle  on  the  eye. 

And  cheer  the  nations  as  in  days  gone  by  I 


TOLTAIRE. 
WBXTTEir    OM    A    BLANK     LBAF    OF     O  !f  IS    OF     HIS    WORKS* 

CoiTLD  Reason  with  a  scornful  laugh  be  bribed, 
Won  by  a  jest,  or  by  a  jeer  proscribed, 
A  sneer  the  touchstone,  ridicule  the  test, 
His  paffe  the  brightest  shines,  if  not  the  best ; 
But,  foUed  by  Tbitth,  these  twinklers  fade  away, 
Ai  minor  stars  before  the  lamp  of  day. 

TOL.  XVI.  63 
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MY      FIRST      PARTY. 


WftIT     DOWN      BT     THB     •VPPBIIBR,     AH     kOOH     ik  •     HS     60T     l»TBB     IV. 


'  Charles,  you  must  go  with  me  to  Mrs.  Browu's  to-night/ 

*  Me !     Why,  Ellen,  you  know ' 

'  Tbat  you  *  have  never  been  to  a  party  before,*  I  suppose.  So  mttch 
the  more  reason  why  you  should  go  now.  Here  you  are,  eighteen 
years  old,  and  half  through  college.  It's  high  time  to  make  a  begin<- 
ning.' 

'I  don't  know  what  under  heaven  I  should  do  there.' 

*  What  all  the  other  young  men  do ;  talk  to  the  ladies.' 

'  I  'm  afraid  I  could  n't  do  much  that  way.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  have  n't  'small  talk'  enough  to  go  to  a  party.' 

*  Vastly  complimentary  !  But  suppose  you  pull  down  your  tower- 
ing intellect  a  little,  and  condescend  to  lay  aside  your  books  for  one 
night,  and  mingle  with  us  ordinary  mortals,  on  a  footing  of  equality. 
It  won't  do  you  any  serious  injury.' 

'  But,  Ellen,  I  have  no  invitation.' 

'  Because,  Mrs.  Brown  did  not  know  that  you  were  here.  If  she 
had  heard  of  your  arrival  in  town,  she  would  certainly  have  sent  you 
one.  Do  n't  you  remember  she  gave  you  a  general  invitation  last 
winter]' 

I  was  not  altogether  convinced  by  this  logic ;  but  my  cousin  was 
determined  to  take  no  excuse.  Finding  escape  impossible,  I  re- 
signed myself  to  my  fate,  and  went  to  Stewart's  for  a  pair  of  white 
kids. 

Parties  and  balls  have  always  been  my  especial  detestation.  I 
have  often  wondered  why  they  were  invented ;  and  afler  many  pro- 
found cogitations  on  the  subject,  could  only  find  these  two  reasons; 
first  to  enable  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  fashion  to  kill  time ;  and 
secondly,  to  aflbrd  a  sort  of  market,  where  young  women  may  be 
shown  ofi'  to  the  best  advantage,  and  young  men  most  readily 
entangled  in  the  snares  of  Cupid  and  Hymen.  Now,  touching  tbe 
first  of  these  motives,  I  never  find  tbe  hours  hang  heavy  on  my 
hands.  *Ars  longa^  vita  hrtvis.^  '  Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting,' 
as  Longfellow  translates  it ;  and  I  have  always  quite  as  much  to 
do  as  I  can  conveniently  manage.  With  respect  to  the  second,  I 
h:  ve  never  been  matrimonially  inclined ;  and  least  of  all  just  now, 
when  it  requires  all  my  energies  to  support  my  single  self.     Heaven 

knows  what  I  should  do  with  a  wife  and  two  or  three  small . 

But  I  am  digressing.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  have  no  earthly  motive  to 
go  to  parties  of  any  kind,  except  it  should  be  the  supper ;  and  that, 
to  use  a  common  but  expressive  phrase,  '  do  n't  pay.'  But  1  write 
of  a  time  when  I  was  younger.  I  had  not  then  *  seen  the  folly'  of 
the  thing;  and  I  consented  in  despite  of  my  better  judgment. 

The  eventful  hour  of  my  *  first  appearance'  drew  nigh.  I  arrayed 
myself  for  the  nonce  in  a  full-dress  suit,  with  pumps  and  silk  stock- 
ings. I  abominate  pumps.  They  seem  to  have  been  invented  on 
purpose  to  cripple  the  wearer.  If  they  are  tight,  you  are  kept  in 
continual  torment ;  if  loose,  they  threaten  to  slip  off  every  moment; 
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and  you  are  forced  to  manceuvre  about  in  them  like  a  cat  shod  with 
walnuts.  The  man  who  first  introduced  dress-boots,  deserves  to  be 
enrolled  among  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  But  at  this 
time,  they  were  not  generally  worn ;  so  I  crammed  my  feet,  as  I 
have  said,  into  a  pair  of  pumps.  Having  performed  my  ablutions 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  ascertained,  by  divers  surveys, 
that  I  was  '  comme  il  faut'  in  every  respect,  I  emptied  about  half 
the  contents  of  a  bottle  of  Cologne  upon  my  white  'kerchief,  took  a 
moderate  draught  out  of  the  same,  (I  mean  the  bottle,)  by  way  of 
inspiring  myself  with  a  little  Dutch  courage,  and  then  drawing  on 
my  new  gloves,  I  sallied  forth. 

Now  behold  us,  myself  and  cousin,  descending  from  the  dressing- 
room  to  Mrs.  Brown's  well-filled  parlor.  I  heartily  wished  myself 
safe  home  again  ;  for  in  spite  of  the  Cologne,  I  felt  a  sort  of  all-ov«er- 
ishness  which,  as  the  novel-writers  say,  '  can  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described.'  It  was  not  modesty,  nor  bashfulness :  these  are 
commodities  with  which  I  was  never  overstocked.  I  could  even 
then,  at  an  examination,  rattle  off  an  extempore  translation  of  a 
passage  which  I  had  never  before  seen,  with  such  rapidity  as  to  puz- 
zle the  professor  completely;  or  hold  a  half-hour's  altercation  in 
the  recitation-room  with  the  tutor,  on  the  proper  reading  of  a  line  in 
Homer;  and  since  that  time,  1  have  delivered  lectures,  addressed  poli- 
tical meetings,  called  on  very  particular  friends  to  borrow  money;  and 
performed  various  other  acts,  which  require  an  extra  quantity  of  brass. 
It  wa«  the  sense  of  utter  unfitness  for  my  present  situation,  of  being 
completely  it^epius,  as  the  old  Romans  used  to  call  it ;  it  was  the 
consciousness  of  being  as  much  out  of  my  element  as  a  shad  would 
be  on  the  top  of  a  church  steeple.  I  hate  to  be  a  cipher  any  where : 
here  I  was  the  veriest  of  ciphers. 

We  had  exchanged  the  usual  civilities  with  our  hostess ;  my  cousin 
was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  beaux,  and  I  stood  still  and  silent, 
without  the  slightest  idea  of  what  was  to  be  done  next.  A  young  man 
approached  in  a  claret-colored  coat,  yellow  gloves,  and  blue  cravat 
He  was  one  of  those  cousins  or  nephews  who  are  always  at  hand,  on 
such  occasions,  to  make  themselves  '  generally  useful.'  Mrs.  Brown 
introduced  him :  we  bowed  and  shook  hands,  after  the  most  approved 
fashion. 

*  Do  you  dance,  Mr.  Cebe  V 

'  Ye  —  es,  that  is  —  I  believe  I  know  how.' 

'  Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  you  to  a  young  lady,' 
quoth  he ;  and  taking  possession  of  my  unresisting  arm,  he  dragged 
me  through  the  crowd,  half  across  the  room,  and  presently  came  to 
a  sudden  halt  in  front  of  a  Miss,  apparently  some  fifteen  years  old. 

'  Miss  Cleveland,  allow  me  to  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
you  Mr.  Cebe.' 

'  Good  evening,  Miss  Cleveland,'  said  I,  executing  a  bow  with  all 
the  grace  I  could  muster.  Off  shot  my  evil  genius  in  the  yellow 
gloves,  leaving  me  sub  ctdlro. 

Miss  Cleveland  murmured  something  in  reply  which  I  did  not 
hear ;  then  she  looked  down  at  her  feet  very  sentimentally,  and  pre- 
sently the  '  little  foot  moved'  It  la  Eve  Efiingham.  Prenez  garde/  I 
am  getting  on  dangerous  ground.     The  amiable  Mr.  Effingham  may 
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prosecute  me  next  Well,  if  he  chooses^  let  him  '  bring  on  his  bears' 
as  soon  as  he  pleases :  I  can  be  heard  of  at  any  time  through  my 
solicitor,  D.  D.  Dominus,  Esq.,  New-Haven.  1  can  tell  him  one 
thing,  however,  beforehand.  He  won't  find  me  worth  powder  and 
shot.  I  am  only  an  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  worse  than 
nothing,  and  live  in  daily  fear  of  being  compelled  to  *  absquatulate,' 
or  *  Swartwout,'  or  whatever  else  the  reader  may  choose  to  call  it ; 
I  am  not  quite  sure  which  is  the  most  fashionable  name  for  this 
very  fashionable  act. 

Batrevenansdnosmoulom;  (a quotation  more  than  usually  applicable 
here,  for  we  were  a  very  sheepish  looking  pair;)  Miss  Cleveland  con- 
tinued to  contemplate  her  shoes  with  remarkable  assiduity ;  while  I,  to 
keep  her  company,  took  a  comprehensive  survey  of  my  pumps.  In  this 
situation  we  stood  for  some  minutes  ;  I  waiting  very  politely  for  the 
lady  to  open  the  conversation ;  but  finding  no  indications  of  such  a 
disposition  on  her  part,  I  at  length  made  a  desperate  attempt. 

'  Very  warm  evening,  Miss  Cleveland.' 

Miss  Cleveland  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

'  But  it  was  warmer  yesterday,'  continued  I,  vigorously  following 
up  my  first  movement. 

The  lady  assented  to  this  proposition  likewise. 

There  was  another  long  pause.  I  began  to  feel  fidgetty.  My  ears, 
which  I  felt  growing  red,  were  stunned  by  the  incessant  clatter  of 
tongues  every  where  around  me.  The  more  I  desired  to  say  some- 
thing, the  more  I  did  n*t  know  what  to  say.  At  last,  an  idea  flashed 
across  my  mind,  and  was  instantly  pressed  into  service. 

*  Have  you  seen  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy,  Miss 
Cleveland  V 

*  No,  Sir,  I  have  not!' 

This  was  a  complete  damper.  I  was  utterly  nonplussed.  Hap- 
pily, at  this  moment  was  heard  the  welcome  call :  '  Grentlemen,  take 
your  partners  for  a  cotillion.'  I  led  off  Miss  Cleveland  to  her  place, 
trying  to  recollect  as  much  as  I  could  of  *  the  steps'  which  1  had 
learned  three  years  before  at  school. 

Jingle,  jingle  !  went  the  piano.  '  Forward  two !'  quoth  the  M.  C. 
pro  tern  ;  and  off  started  the  dancers.  I  believe  I  trod  on  my  part- 
ner's toes  occasionally,  and  once  or  twice  came  near  running  over  a 
very  small  young  lady  who  was  my  vis-d-vis.  But  on  the  whole, 
things  went  off  *  as  well  as  could  be  expected.' 

'  Any  thing  for  a  change,'  as  the  vagabond  said,  when  they  took 
him  to  the  watch-house.  The  company  decided  that  it  was  too  warm 
to  dance,  (I  had  been  of  that  opinion  for  some  time  previous,)  and 
determined  to  have  a  little  music,  by  way  of  variety.  Accordingly, 
demand  was  made  on  a  young  lady,  who,  after  declaring,  first,  that 
she  never  sung;  secondly,  that  she  didn't  know  bow  to  sing;  and 
thirdly,  that  she  had  n't  practised  for  six  months,  finally  marched  up 
to  the  piano  in  grand  style.  I  took  Miss  Cleveland  '  in  tow,'  as  a 
sailor  would  say,  and  sauntered  in  the  same  direction,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  what  mathematicians  call  'the  sufficient  reason,'  namely, 
because  there  was  no  particular  motive  for  my  going  any  where  else. 
The  fair  performer,  after  turning  over  about  two  dozen  songs,  at  last 
succeeded  in  finding  one  to  her  taste.    My  eye  was  accidentally 
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caught  by  the  title.  To  my  great  surprise  and  gratification,  it  was 
neither  *  Di  Piacer,^  nor  *  Tu  Vedrai,*  nor  any  other  fashionable 
Italian  —  melody,  I  suppose  I  must  call  it  —  but  a  beautiful  Scotch 
ballad. 

The  diffident  artiste  commenced.  There  is  an  old  adage  about 
*  not  hallooing/  etc.,  and  never  was  it  more  forcibly  exemplified  than 
in  the  present  instance.  As  it  has  been  said,  of  Carlyle  and  his  imi- 
tators, that  they  write  German  with  English  words,  so  it  might  be 
said  of  this  young  lady  that  she  sang  Italian  with  Scotch  words.  She 
lengthened  out  the  sweet  strains,  as  if  she  never  could  have  enough 
of  them,  like  a  fly  crawling  through  a  pot  of  honey.  Annoyed  beyond 
measure  by  the  performance,  I  leaned  against  a  corner  of  the  wall, 
and  sought  the  last  refuge  of  the  miserable.  But  a  '  coy  dame  was 
sleep  to  me.'     I  could  command  only  a  reverie. 

I  was  awakened  by  a  grand  crash.  A  young  lady,  with  any  amount 
of  mouth,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  nose,  was  doing  execution  on 
the  unfortunate  instrument,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-knots  an  hour,  and 
letting  loose  upon  society  a  vast  number  of  words  in  some  unknown 
tongue,  pitched  in  the  shrillest  possible  treble ;  while  a  young  gen- 
tleman in  two  waistcoats,  with  one  side  of  his  collar  standing  up  and 
the  other  turned  down,  and  his  mouth  awry  with  musical  intensity, 
was  accompanying  her  in  the  very  deepest  kind  of  bass.  I  listened 
out  of  pure  astonishment,  and  soon  distinguished  the  words,  *  Doire, 
dove,  dove,  il  mio  valor,*  (1  am  not  sure  that  I  have  spelt  the  words 
correctly,)  repeated  agaiu  and  again,  iterum,  iterum,  iterumque,  in  the 
loudest  conceivable  tone,  amid  terrible  thuudeiings  of  the  piano. 

Now  it  is  not  surprising,  that  hearing  these  words  so  oflen  repeated, 
I  should  have  felt  some  curiosity  to  learn  their  meaning.  *  11  mio 
valor,'  I  conjectured  to  mean  either  '  my  valor'  or  '  my  value ;'  most 
probably  the  former,  since  the  value  of  such  a  performance  appeared 
to  me  exceedingly  trifiing,  whereas  the  valor  required  to  execute  it 
before  so  large  an  audience  might  be  considerable.  But  'dove* — what 
could  that  mean  ?  I  looked  anxiously  around,  in  hope  of  discovering 
some  one  from  whom  the  desired  information  might  be  extracted. 
To  my  great  relief,  I  recognized  two  old  school-mates  whom  I  had 
not  before  observed. 

*  Good  evening,  Johnston  !     How  are  you  V 

'  Good  evening  1     Glad  to  see  you  here.* 

'  Can  you  tell  me  what  dove  means  V 

'Do  vay  ?  (he  knew  rather  less  Italian  than  I  did,)  why,  *go  away !' 
to  be  sure.' 

Not  feeling  quite  certain  of  the  correctness  of  this  version,  I 
applied  to  the  second. 

'  Ah,  Smith,  how  are  you  1     Can  you  tell  me  what  dove  means  V 

'  Do  —  ve  ]  I  believe  it  is  the  Italian  for  dove.'  And  with  this 
lucid  explanation,  I  was  obliged  to  rest  content. 

The  duet,  like  all  other  sublunary  things,  came  to  an  end  in  course 
of  time.  Supper  soon  followed,  during  which  I  enjoyed  some  sen- 
sible conversation  concerning  old  times  with  my  two  friends  ;  but  as 
soon  as  we  had  imbibed  the  necessary  quantity  of  refreshment,  they 
carried  ofi*,  or  were  carried  off  by,  their  respective  ladies.  Some  one 
else  had  made  away  with  Miss  Cleveland,  and  J  v/as  left  to  my  own 
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resources.  First^  I  stood  still  in  one  comer  for  a  few  minutes ;  then 
I  walked  over  to  another,  and  stood  there ;  next  I  tried  to  listen  to  a 
song  which  '  was  being*  murdered,  but  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion soon  compelled  roe  to  retire  to  a  respectful  distance.  Then  I 
trod  on  a  lady*s  toe,  and  begged  her  pardon  for  so  doing.  Even  this 
little  incident  afforded  me  great  relief. 

Suddenly  a  fan  was  dropped.  I  sprang  forward  like  a  young 
comet,  nearly  demolishing  an  exquisite  who  was  advancing,  with  the 
same  object,  seized  the  fallen  article,  and  presented  it  to  its  fair 
owner.  But  at  that  moment  I  was  sensible  that  something  about  me 
had  given  way.  Partly  concealing  myself  behind  a  window  curtain, 
I  endeavored  to  reconnoitre  the  extent  of  the  '  damages.*  My  worst 
apprehensions  were  realized  !  L  had  ruptured  my  coat,  from  under 
the  right  arm  half  way  across  the  back.  Governor  Marcy's  immortal 
untalkaboutablejf  were  not  a  circumstance  to  it ! 

'  Well,'  thought  I,  *  Tempus  est  eundi,'  as  the  Grammar  has  it ;  it 's 
time  for  me  to  be  off!'  And  without  bidding  good-bye  to  any  one, 
I  manoeuvred  myself  out  of  the  room  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
started  with  rapid  march  for  home,  leaving  my  cousin  to  be  escorted 
thither  by  some  one  of  her  many  beaux.  Though  I  had  left  before 
any  one  seemed  to  begin  to  entertain  an  idea  of  going,  it  was  past 
twelve  when  I  reached  my  comfortable  dormitory.  It  took  me  a 
very  little  while  '  to  peel,'  and  snugly  ensconce  myself  between  the 
sheets. 

Next  morning  I  was  awakened  by  our  Irish  waiter  making  a 
variety  of  noises  in  the  room.  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  stared  at  him 
vacantly. 

'  Breakfast  is  ready.  Mister  Charles.' 

'  Well,  Patrick,  tell  them  not  to  wait  for  me :  and  —  I  say,  Patrick  !* 

'  Yes,  Sir.' 

'  You  need  n't  put  any  thing  by  for  me  :  I  sha'  n't  want  it.' 


AUTUMN     EVBNINO. 
'  WaiLB  ttatttna  wloda  aro  at  Uieir  eveBinf  fOBf.*—*  Btkom. 

I. 

Thi  maple  on  the  bill  is  red, 

Tiie  ash  is  yellow  in  the  vale ; 
Far  ofl*  the  wild- wood  bird  hath  fled, 

Admonished  by  the  fitful  gale. 

If. 

The  harvest  fljr  no  lonser  sings, 

The  flocks  abroad  no  longer  roam ; 
The  joyful  farmer  srateful  brings 

His  heavy  loaded  harvests  home. 

iir. 

The  evening  fire  bums  bright  and  clear, 
While  round  it  gnther  sire  and  chUd, 
^  Oft  listening,  with  attentive  ear, 

To  ballad  old  or  legend  wild.  ^. ». 

€hrkmh  Citf«<M,;  OeUhtr,  1840. 
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sonnet: 
i 

PftBlBNTBD     WITH     TBB     FLOWBR     *  f  O  R  G  E  T  •  M  B  -  M  O  T  .  * 

PxNBES  A  MOi :  but  not  in  hours  of  glee, 

Nor  when  bright  sunshine  glitters  on  thy  way, 
And  Hope  is  gathering,  like  some  honey-bee, 

Sweets  from  all  flow'rs;  nor  when  soft  glances  lay 
Their  spell  upon  thy  spirit;  while  there  play 

Loves  music- tones  around  thee;   nor  when  gladness 
Makes  home  within  thy  heart,  dispelling  sadness, 

And  bubbling  like  some  fountain  into  day : 
But  when,  though  distant,  there  shall  come  again, 

Like  dark- win s^d  messengers  of  stern  decree, 
Hours  of  long^suHering,  nignts  of  lingering  pain, 

And  strange  looks  greet  thee;  when  thou  long's!  to  sea 
The  glance  of  eyes  long  thougrht  of,  but  in  vain  — 

Kind  friend,  sweet  sister,  thmk  thou  then  of  me !  s.  s. 


RECOLLKCTIONS    ABROAD. 


TBE    CATBEVRAIA    OP    SAINT    DENNIS    AND    SAINT    GSNEVI^VE,    PARISH 

Often  in  passing  through  the  narrow  streets,  I  go  into  the  old 
churches,  with  their  ornaments  diramed  by  time,  yet  endeared  and  ren- 
dered beautiful  by  the  recoDectioas  of  ages.  Indeed,  1  seldom  if  evei 
pass  one  of  these  old  and  noble  edifices,  which  man  has  reared  for  the 
service  of  his  Maker,  without  entering  it.  If  I  find  it  to  be  an  old  and 
favorite  acquaintance,  I  loiter  along  its  walls  and  by  its  altars,  until 
I  cau  carry  away  with  me  the  recollections  which  its  holy  enclosures 
have  suggested.  I  am  led  insensibly  to  admire  the  equality  with 
which  all  men  are  received  into  these  temples  of  religion ;  where  be 
who  feels'that  he  is  one  of  the  least  in  human  society,  can  yet  ap- 
proach the  society  of  his  God,  unabashed  by  feelings  of  inferiority. 
These  pillars,  this  fretted  vault,  were  made  for  him,  as  weH  as  for 
his  most  exalted  fellow  mortal. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Roman  church  has  been  wise  in 
introducing  into  her  public  temples  those  beautiful  works  of  art, 
which  please  the  taste  of  the  refined,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
equally  calculated  to  operate  on  the  imaginations  of  the  commron 
people.  The  stained  glass  windows,  portrayiirg  the  histories  of 
the  apostles  and  holy  men  who  have  Hved  awhile  on  earth  ;  the 
paintings  and  statuary,  which  reveal  to  your  memory  some  noble 
traits  of  character  or  of  action ;  the  architecture  elaborately  chisselFed 
into  the  rude  forms  of  early  art ;  all  operate  powerfully  on  my  feel- 
ings, and  impress  roe  with  the  belief,  that  the  associations  whicb 
they  suggest  are  not  wholly  useless. 

In  my  rambles,  a  few  evenings  since,  I  chanced  to  pass  through 
the  street  which  contains  the  cathedral  church  of  Sainte  Genevieve. 
This  ancient  pile  is  called  after  the  patron  saint  of  Paris,  and  has  the 
honor  of  enclosing  her  remains.  It  was  toward  night  as  \  entered. 
A  few  devotees  and  idlers  were  around,  strolling  under  the  pic- 
ture&que  arches,  and  lengthened  halls,  in  the  architeclctre  of  the 
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olden  time.  Many  of  jLbe  poor  of  the  neighborhood  were  at  their 
devotions  on  the  cold  stone  floor.  They  had  come  in,  in  the  evening, 
after  the  day's  work  :  some  were  looking  up  silently  at  the  altar,  with 
their  hands  clasped  and  pressed  Upon  their  breasts ;  others  were  mar- 
muring  their  prayers  with  down-cast  eyes,  and  an  evident  sincerity, 
which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  tattered  garments  of  the  worship- 
ers. Their  poverty  bad  forbidden  them  to  pay  the  few  sous  which 
are  asked  for  a  chair,  and  they  were  kneeling  in  the  open  space 
before  the  altar,  or  around  the  railing ;  the  men  in  their  laboring 
dresses,  vnth  their  caps  on  the  stone  floor  by  their  side ;  and  the 
women  in  such  finery  as  the  poor  can  afford,  with  their  hair  taste- 
fully arranged  under  the  neat  head-dress  peculiar  to  the  lower  orders 
of  Paris. 

The  time  and  circumstances  were  favorable  to  their  devotions: 
men  were  retiring  from  the  busy  day's  toil,  and  the  hum  of  the 
city  was  fast  subsiding  without.  The  last  rays  of  the  sun  were 
streaming  in  rich  lines  through  the  stained  glass  windows,  set  in 
heavy  architecture,  dim  with  age,  and  time,  and  dust  \  but  like  the 
moonbeams  mentioned  by  Shelley,  the  tints  were  such  as  have  '  no 
comparison  on  earth.'  Nothing  in  all  the  early  branches  of  curious 
skill,  is  full  of  more  mysterious  association  than  these  heavy  cathe- 
dral windows,  adorned  by  an  art  whose  history  is  not  known.  They 
speak  to  us  of  the  hands  which  have  so  richly  blended  nature's  light 
and  shade,  and  which  for  so  many  ages  since  have  lost  their  cunning  : 
even  the  holy  deeds  which  their  delicate  art  has  revealed  to  our 
times,  had  their  commencement  many  ages  beyond  theirs ;  and  he 
who  fashioned  these  imaged  histories,  viewed  their  story  through  the 
same  lengthened  vistas  of  time,  through  which  we  are  now  gazing 
upon  the  efforts  of  his  skill. 

The  evening  shed  a  dim  religious  light  on  the  old  paintings  in 
their  antiquated  frames,  and  by  its  faintuess  one  could  only  see  the 
outlines  of  the  figures,  kneeling,  or  in  acts  of  mercy,  or  at  the  stake, 
or  on  the  cross.  I  have  a  respect,  amounting  almost  to  veneration, 
for  these  old  and  mouldering  cathedrals.  So  many  generations  have 
worshipped  in  them  ;  so  many  centuries  have  rolled  over  them,  and 
over  the  dust  of  the  commanding  spirits  who  sleep  beneath  their 
vaults ;  so  many  tempests  have  swept  by,  in  the  social  system  of 
human  government ;  while  the  rage  of  man,  excited  in  revolutions, 
has  spent  its  fury  in  desecrating  their  walls  and  ornaments  :  for  at 
the  present  day,  in  the  capital  of  France,  amid  monuments  which 
national  pride  should  take  care  to  preserve,  the  bars  of  a  prison  have 
been  reared  at  the  windows  of  her  holy  temples,  to  keep  tneir  sacred 
contents  from  destruction  I  Strange  that  they  are  not  exempt 
from  the  excesses  of  infuriated  men  !  The  very  steps  in  front  of 
the  church  of  St.  Roche  have  perhaps  had  more  human  blood  spilled 
on  them  than  any  spot  of  the  like  extent  in  Europe. 

Never  have  my  feelings  of  respect  and  veneration  toward  inani- 
mate objects  been  more  strongly  excited,  than  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Dennis  —  the  oldest  of  France,  its  first  stone  having  been  laid 
about  the  year  three  hundred.  Here  are  nearly  all  the  monuments 
and  ashes  of  the  kings  of  France,  from  Clovis  downward ;  and  here 
is  the  oldest  monument  in  the  kingdom,  having  been  finished  about 
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the  yeai*  four  hundred ;  and  Ifeside  it,  sculptured  on  his  tomb,  with 
hands  folded  on  his  breast,  and  legs  crossed,  is  Clovis,  the  great 
King  of  France  of  the  fifth  century.  His  bones  were  in  the  stone 
coifin  below ;  but  in  the  time  of  the  revolution,  were,  with  those  of 
the  other  kings,  thrown  into  a  ditch  immediately  outside  the  church. 
They  have  since  been  collected,  and  are  deposited  now  within  one 
of  the  crypts.  One  experiences  a  strange  feeling  of  sorrow,  in  stand- 
ing by  the  ashes  of  the  kings  who  have  lived  a  thousand  years  ago ; 
and  who  once  trod  within  these  walls  as  we  now  tread  them,  and 
who  adorned  this  old  and  venerable  church,  which  they  knew  was 
to  be  the  burial-place  for  them  and  their  successors. 

I  shall  forever  retain  a  vivid  recollection  of  my  first  visit  to  St. 
Dennis.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  the  thousand  rainbow 
hues  from  its  stained  glass  windows  came  streaming  through ;  paint- 
ing the  rich  crimson  and  purple  colours,  with  the  same  beauty  that 
six  hundred  years  ago  filled  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Here  rests 
the  body  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  to  the  left,  below  the  heavy  architectural 
window  of  a  former  age,  composed  of  the  purest  white  marble,  and 
of  a  chtsseliug  and  delicacy  that  one  would  think  ivory  alone  could 
take,  is  the  tomb  of  Francis  the  First.  You  will  admire  the  history 
of  his  battles,  in  their  representations  cut  around  the  cornice  in  the 
marble,  and  the  beautiful  proportion  and  whiteness  of  the  pillars 
supporting  the  arched  stone.  You  will  scarcely  think  that  all  this 
is  two  hundred  years  old ;  and  lightly  and  with  reverence  will  you 
step  up,  where,  on  a  marble  couch,  is  the  naked  and  wasted  figure 
of  the  dead  warrior.     He  is  represented  as  on  his  death  bed : 

*  Ere  yet  Decay's  efTacing  fingers 
Had  swept  the  liaes  where  ^uty  lingers/ 

A  repose  rests  on  those  features,  that  in  all  likelihood  they  never 
knew  in  life.  Disease  and  age  have  worn  down  the  body  ;  yet,  in 
the  stem  and  finely  chiselled  forehead,  nose,  and  lips,  you  can  trace 
the  remnants  of  the  subtle  and  wise  warrior ;  and  in  the  development 
of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  chest,  the  sculptor  has  well  repre- 
sented the  physical  strength  of  him  whose  lance  was  more  dreaded 
than  that  of  any  knight  of  his  time.  In  the  features  may  be  discerned 
a  strict  resemblance  to  the  original  portrait  in  the  Louvre;  although 
the  one  is  represented  in  full  and  jovial  health,  and  the  other  with 
the  pall  at  hand  for  the  burial ;  the  eyes  closed,  and  the  head  and 
lower  jaw  fallen  back,  as  if  the  King  had  at  that  moment  ceased  to 
live.  Opposite,  on  her  sculptured  couch,  lies  Catharine  de  Medici. 
You  imagine  a  breath  would  disperse  the  light  fleecy  drapery  thrown 
over,  but  not  concealing,  her  form.  This  veil  has  been  as  much 
admired  as  any  effort  of  modem  sculpture  in  Europe.  You  almost 
press  forward,  to  be  fully  assured  that  your  eyes  have  not  deceived 
you,  in  imagining  that  stone  has  been  spread  out  so  like  the  folds  of 
a  mantle  —  covering  only  to  betray  the  figure  of  her  who  sleeps 
beneath.  I  struck  with  my  cane  the  stone  coffin  of  Charlemagne, 
till  it  rang,  and  echoed  again  and  again  through  the  vaulted  cloister ; 
and  I  stood  above  the  marble  slab  under  which  are  Louis  XVI.  and 
Maria  Antoinette.  . .  .  The  church  of  St.  Genevidve,  or  St.  Etienne 
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da  Mont,  as  it  is  often  called,  was  built  about  the  year  1000,  though 
many  additions  and  improvements  have  since  been  made.  Its  archi- 
tecture is  of  a  kind  which  almost  defies  description,  and  its  walls 
are  covered  with  devices  of  art  as  curious  and  as  dissimilar.  Nothing 
can  be  more  picturesque  than  the  square,  bold,  tower,  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  springing  up  at  one  of  the  tuiTets,  by  the  main  entrance. 
Its  construction  is  exceedingly  adrial  and  grotesque ;  and  from  the 
want  of  a  similar  one  on  the  opposite  side,  has  a  most  original  and 
not  unpleasant  effect.  I  have  heard  it  compared  to  a  grenadier  at 
his  post,  with  his  musket  springing  up  lightly  into  the  air  by  his  side; 
and  indeed,  the  tower  bears  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  building, 
as  the  musket  to  the  soldier.  The  architecture  of  the  interior  of  the 
windows  and  of  the  buttresses  is  of  the  kind  seen  so  often  in  many 
of  the  French  churches,  built  between  the  ninth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries :  each  improvement  in  the  edifice,  which  has  taken  place  since 
its  foundation,  corresponds  with  the  style  of  architecture  in  fashion 
at  that  era. 

I  passed  slowly  around  the  altar,  and  came  at  last  to  the  spot  where 
sleep  in  holy  peace  the  remains  of  Sainte  Genevidve.  A  stone  coffin, 
plain  and  unadorned,  contains  the  holy  relics.  They  are  venerated 
by  the  religious  of  Paris,  as  the  ashes  of  their  guardian  saint.  Not 
an  hour  passes,  but  many  a  taper,  placed  burning  on  her  tomb,  by 
poor  and  unknown  hands,  expresses  the  mysterious  devotion  of  her 
worshippers.  A  rough  stone  slab,  inserted  in  a  pillar  beside  it,  tells 
4he  visiter,  in  characters  nearly  obliterated  by  time,  that  she  does  not 
cease  to  watch  over  and  protect  her  holy  city ;  that  twice  she  has 
saved  it  from  destruction ;  and  that  even  now  she  ceases  not  to  inter- 
cede for  it  with  her  prayers.  She  died  in  the  year  513,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  which  formerly  was  on  the  site  of  the  Pantheon. 
When  that  was  torn  down,  to  make  way  for  its  sumptuous  successor, 
the  remains  were  removed  to  their  present  situation. 

Many  lights,  placed  as  bright  offerings  to  the  saint,  were  burning 
on  the  spikes  from  the  rude  iron  railing  around  the  coffin;  and  the 
persons  standing  near,  had  the  solemn  air  of  those  who  feel  they  are 
within  hallowed  enclosures.  The  spot  was  worthy  of  the  remains ; 
for  it  was  dimly  lighted  in  the  remote  corner  in  which  it  was  placed; 
the  window,  high  up,  throwing  the  light  rather  over  than  upon  it, 
and  giving  a  becoming  shade  to  objects  so  revered.  I  paused  for  a 
long  time,  looking  at  the  persons  who  ever  and  anon  came  up  with 
their  pittance  for  a  taper ;  laying  it  down  in  silence  on  the  table, 
where  they  were  sold ;  taking  up  the  light,  and  placing  it  with  reve- 
rence on  the  tomb;  and  then  after  a  few  minutes'  pause,  retiring 
backward  ;  crossing  themselves  the  while,  and  bowing  as  they  went 
away.  This  was  continued  during  all  the  time  of  my  stay.  Among 
the  number,  I  saw  but  one  man  place  his  taper  on  the  tomb ;  yet  I 
count  it  an  honor  to  woman,  that  even  in  religious  zeal  she  is  ever 
the  foremost :  conscious  that  all  of  life  is  placed  on  that  die,  she 
makes  a  passion  of  her  very  religion,  and  unwaveringly  '  goes  on- 
ward to  the  end.'  Leaving  the  old  church,  you  drop  a  few  sous 
into  the  laps  of  the  poor  women,  old  and  decrepid,  who  are  seated 
at  the  door ;  and  the  fervent  tone  of  the  *  Merci,  bien  Monsieur,* 
will  gratify  your  heart,  as  the  pittance  will  theirs.  H, 
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•  .  «  .  '  Oh,  p«m  not  tbou  my  grave, 
Without  a  thought  whostf  relics  there  recline.'    BTaeit. 


SwBBT  lady,  rein  thy  steed,  nor  press 

O'er  hill  and  vale  so  swiftly  now ; 
Here  pause,  and  let  the  wind^s  caress 

Bring  coolness  to  thy  cheek  and  brow ; 
And  ne'er  have  summer  breezes  brought 

Coolness  to  cheek  more  fair  than  thine ; 
To  brow  which  bears  the  stamp  of  thought 

More  nobly  press'd  by  hand  (fivinel 

Is  it  not  joy,  e'en  for  a  day, 

To  steal  from  crowded  streets  away } 

From  peopled  scenes,  which  oft  impart 

A  bitterness  to  mind  and  heart  7 

Is  it  not  joy,  to  come  and  look 

On  page  so  bright  of  Nature's  book? 

A  portion  of  the  living  scroll 

Which  here  her  gentle  hands  unroll. 

To  fflad  the  eye  and  warm  the  soul. 

With  thee  I  gaze  on  earth  and  skies, 

On  earth  of  green  and  skies  of  blue, 
And  on  the  tranquil  wave,  where  lies 

The  semblance  of  the  two  I 

We  see  afar,  a  city  rear 
Its  spires,  bright  with  morning's  ray ; 

While  barks  appear  and  disappear, 
Like  meteors  shooting  far  and  near, 

Across  the  quiet  bay. 
We  stand  upon  the  gentle  hill 

Which  bears  the  name  of  Him* 
Whose  fame,  a  star,  will  shine  forth  still, 

When  other  stars  are  dim. 
And,  as  we  breathe  the  balmy  air, 

Or  look  on  smiling  skies  above, 
Oh,  let  our  hearts  the  influence  share 
Of  that  bright  spirit,  dwelling  there. 

Whom  Man  should  learn  to  love ! 

Spirit  of  Nature  I  she  who  brings 
Beauty  to  all  created  things} 
Yon  glorious  sun  that  hangs  on  high. 
And  pours  its  warmth  o'er  earth  and  sky, 

'T  IS  Nature  bids  it  shine ! 
'Tis  Nature  kindles  stars  by  night, 
'T  is  she  thht  g^ves  the  purer  light 

That  dwells  in  eyes  like  thine !  [pride ; 
Well  may  those  eyes  glance  rouna  with 
We  stand  where  heroes  stood,  and  died ; 

Died,  in  the  noblest  cause 
That  ever  bade  a  freeman's  brand 
Forsake  the  scabbard  for  the  hand, 

And  win  the  world's  applause ! 

'  T  is  hallow'd  ground  on  which  we  gaze : 
Each  wood,  each  hill,  each  glen, 

Lives  in  the  record  of  those  days 
Which  *  tried  the  souls  of  men.' 

This  fairy  scene,  so  quiet  now,  H^^i 

Where  murmuring  winds  breathe  soft  and 
And  bright  birds  carol  sweet, 

Once  heard  the  ringing  clash  of  steel, 

*  Mount  WitiQiicTeii. 


The  shout,  the  shriek,  the  volley 'd  peal^ 

The  rush  of  flying  feet  I 
Heav'n,  for  purpose  bid  from  men. 

On  Freedom's  banner  frown'd ; 
A  gallant  army's  wreck  was  then 

Strewed  o'er  this  broken  ground.* 
E'en  on  the  spot  where  now  we  stand, 

Perchance  a  warrior  fell, 
Saw  the  sword  leave  his  nerveless  hand, 
Beheld  his  life-blood  dye  the  sand, 

And  breath'd  a  sad  farewell 
To  that  lov'd  home,  whose  echoes  caught 

The  weak  expiring  strain, 
Half  pray'r,  half  curse,  of  one  who  foughl 

And  bled,  alas,  in  vain  1 

Recall  that  word :  oh,  ne'er  in  vain 
Doth  Valor's  blood  bedew  the  plaint 
It  proves  a  fertilizing  rain. 

When  pour'd  forth  oy  the  free ; 
Or  lost  or  won  the  holy  strife 
Each  drop  that  falls  will  yield  new  life 

To  Freedom's  sacred  tree ! 
Fed  by  the  life  blood  of  the  brave, 
Triumphant  still  that  tree  will  wave ; 
Lift  its  broad  branches  to  the  sky. 
And  striking  deep  its  roots,  defy 
War's  tempest,  as  it  howleth  by  I 
Enough  for  him  whom  Heaven's  call 
Brings  on  the  battle  field,  to  fall. 

That  fame  will  wreathe  his  brow : 
His  name  a  holy  thing  be  kept 
In  human  hearts;  his  death  oe  wept. 

And  mourn' d,  by  such  as  thou ! 

Peace  to  the  dead  of  other  days, 

Who  sleep  in  glory  here; 
To  them  I  bring  ray  mite  of  praise, 

A  trifle,  yet  sincere. 
To  build  the  column  of  their  fame^ 

One  stone  I  fain  would  lift ; 
What  feeling  heart  the  wish  will  blamci 

Or  blame  the  humble  gift  1 


How  much  of  Nature's  fostering  care. 
Sweet  lady!  hath  been  Greenwood's  share^ 
Thine  eyes  may  see,  while  glancing  still 
From  hill  to  vale,  and  vale  to  hilt : 
Yet.  let  us  own  that  something  too 
To  human  mind  and  means  is  due. 
The  wandering  paths  that  wind  and  creep. 

Now  o'er  the  mountain's  rugged  brow, 
And  now  where  sylvan  waters  sleep 

In  quiet  beauty,  Air  below : 
Those  paths  which  many  a  lengthened  mile 
Diverge,  then  meet,  then  part  once  more, 
(Like  those  which  erst  in  Ureta's  isle, 
Were  trod  by  fabled  Minotaur,) 

*  The  battle  of  Long  Uiend  wm  fought  upon 
the  ground  now  covered  by  the  Greenwood 
Cemetery* 
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Will  furnish  proof,  not  vain,  tliat  Art, 
To  grace  this  scene,  hath  done  her  part.* 

And  when  the  rose  and  violet  bloom, 
And  breathe  their  sighs  of  sweetness  here, 

And  humble  ^rave  and  marble  tomb, 
Deck'd  with  their  funeral  wreaths,  appear ; 
When  cypress  tree  or  willow  green, 

(Types  of  the  unforgetting  soul,) 
Thruw  a  soft  shadow  on  the  scene, 

To  tinge  and  harmonize  the  whole  ; 
Well  may  we  deem  no  earden  e'er 

Beneath  the  summer  sk  y  was  spread  [here 
With  charms  more  rare  than  those  which 

Shall  grace  the  Garden  of  the  Dead  ! 

The  dead!  and  who  and  what  are  they  ? 
Hearts  that  throbbed  but  yesterday; 
Hearts  who  to-day  know  joy  or  sorrow, 
Perchance  will  be  the  dead  to-morrow ! 

Opl«»<r  3,  184a 


To  each  in  turn  there  comes  a  breath, 
A  whisper,  from  the  voice  of  Death  j 
It  falls  on  heedless  childhood's  ear, 

And  heedless  childhood  must  obey ; 
It  speaks  to  age.  and  age  must  hear. 

Mount  the  pale  courser,  and  away  1 

Full  soon  life's  pilgrimaire  is  o*er : 
Full  soon  we  tread  the  silent  shore, 

Which  all  must  tread  in  turn; 
Oh,  let  us  hope  that  those  we  leave 
Behind  us  here,  awhile  may  grieve 

O'er  buried  Friendship's  urn ! 
Think  of  the  dead ;  and  when  the  spring, 
With  all  'its  birds  upon  the  wing,' 

And  all  its  flowers,  appears  — 
In  silence \o  our  tombs  repair, 
And  bring  their  choicest  garlands  there, 

And  bathe  the  turf  with  tears  I 

i.  K*  A, 


HOW     TO     COOK     A     BLACK-FISH. 


BY      JOHN 


4  T  K  as. 


PART    FIRST 


CouRTBODS  aod  gentle  Reader,  before  the  retina  of  whose  philoBO- 
phic  vision  ibis  correctly  printed  page  of  our  favorite  journal  now 
presents  itself,  didst  thou  ever  partake  of  a  thoroughly  well-dressed 
olack  fisb  1  I  anticipate  thine  unhesitating,  but  perhaps  incautious, 
answer  :  '  Certainly,  most  certainly.'  Then  let  rae  tell  tbee,  that  at 
the  moment  when  thy  fork  was  flourished  for  the  first  time  over  the 
happy  plate,  in  the  centre  of  which  lay  that  delicious  portion,  the  star 
of  thy  destiny  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  that  the  day  itself  should  hence- 
forth be  to  thee  an  alba  dies  in  the  history  of  sublunary  enjoyment ! 

•  To  live  with  fame 
The  gods  allow  to  many;  but  to  dine 
Upon  a  ttcll  took^d  black-Jl»h  is  a  blessing, 
Jove,  among  the  choicest  of  his  boons,  reserves, 
Which  but  on  few  his  sparing  hand  bestows  V 

My  lamented  friend,  the  late  Alderman  B ,  once  observed 

to  me,  that  although  the  market  abounded  in  them,  *  his  youth  was 
gone  before  he  knew  what  that  fish  was !'     'I  was  staying,'  said  he, 

*at ,  on  Long-Island,  at  a  farm  house,  surrounded  by  a  shady 

orchard,  with  the  barn-yard  within  a  few  steps,  so  that  you  could  al- 
ways hear  from  the  hen  herself  the  right  time  to  get  a  fresh  egg.  We 
had  got  down  from  town  in  the  afternoon,  had  had  a  charming  ride, 
the  weather  warm,  but  not  uncomfortable ;  the  night  fine ;  my  room 
was  on  the  lower  floor,  with  the  window  a  little  up,  and  we  all  breath- 
ing blossoms  !  Should  you  not  have  thought  I  could  have  slept 
soundly  1  Sir,  there  was  a  cock  in  the  barn  !  —  a  pretty  bird,  but  a 
wonderful  noisy  one.  If  he  had  cried  fire  !  I  suppose  1  should  have 
slept  on  ;  but  making  such  an  unaccountable  noise,  such  as  I  was  no 


*  It  i«  to  the  tMte  and  tkill  of  Major  Docglas,  the  mott  Mcompliibed  of  cnploe«n,  that  GrMO- 
wood  owes  thia  boautil^l  adaptation  of  road  and  paths  to  its  undttlatiof  groands. 
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wise  used  to  in  the  night,  I  was  forced  to  get  up ;  and  so  we  got  the 
people  up,  and  I  took  an  uncommon  early  breakfast  I  did  not, 
upon  the  whole,  regret  it,  when  I  was  seated  upon  the  stoop  with  my 
segar,  and  the  morning  breaking  beautifully  all  around,  with  a  slight 
movement  upon  the  surf  as  if  there  had  been  a  wind  in  the  offing,  and 
the  smoke  rising  up  by  the  side  of  some  dark  rocks  upon  the  curve  of 
the  shore  in  the  distance.  The  farmer  said  that  the  fishermen  were 
preparing  their  breakfast ;  and  as  I  had  finished  my  segar,  and  wanted 
a  walk,  I  thought  I  would  go  down  and  see  what  sort  of  fare  they  were 
making  it  of  It  was  a  pretty  long  pull,  so  that  they  had  nearly  fin- 
ished before  I  arrived.  They  asked  me  if  I  had  come  to  breakfast  1 
They  were  in  a  nook  of  the  rocks,  with  nothing  but  a  few  coals  of 
fire,  a  square  bit  of  board,  a  small  tool-box,  a  paper  of  salt,  a  roll  of 
fresh  butter,  a  biscuit  or  two,  a  pepper-castor,  and  a  basket  of  black- 
fish  ;  but  they  were  so  pleasant  that  I  hated  to  say  no,  and  so  I  said 
yes.  The  head  man  —  they  were  all  three  nice,  young,  handsome 
fellows,  I  wish  they  had  all  three  been  my  sons,  and  I  could  not  help 
telling  them  so  at  the  time  —  the  head  man  chose  a  fish  out  of  the 
basket ;  it  had  an  eye  like  a  seal,  and  a  skin  as  black  as  a  wolf's  throat ; 
rich  pouting  lips,  and  almost  as  thick  down  at  the  lower  dorsal  fin  as 
he  was  across  the  shoulders ;  it  was  a  pleasure  to  look  at  him  as  he 
lay  quite  satisfied  like  in  the  hands  of  a  man  that  knew  how  to  take 
hold  of  him  ;  be  breathed  a  breath  or  two,  and  each  time  such  gills  ! 
If  ever  you  have  seen  a  pomegranate  in  your  life  opened  in  the  heart, 
you  know  the  true  color  of  the  gills  of  a  first  rate  black-fish. 

The  skipper  laid  him  upon  the  board  as  if  he  had  been  helping 
himself  to  jelly,  so  balanced  and  quiet  was  his  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  took  up  his  knife.  There  's  a  natural  division  in  the 
middle  of  the  upper  jaw  of  a  black  fish,  just  broad  enough  for  a 
sharp  knife  to  enter ;  he  touched  him  there  with  the  edge,  and  before 
you  could  say  Jack  Robinson,  the  fish  was  cut  down  the  back  to  the 
Rapper  of  the  tail,  the  board  turned  over,  and  he  opened,  tacked  and 
toasting,  inside  outward,  before  the  coals.  As  soon  as  he  was  done, 
the  fisherman  took  a  small  piece  of  the  yellow  fresh  butter  and  spread 
it  over  the  fish,  threw  a  cast  of  black  pepper  over  him,  and  '  your  fish 
is  ready,'  said  he. 

'  Some  salt,'  said  I. 

Yes,  but  eat  your  salt  always  in  crystals,  and  put  it  on  the  last 
thing,  otherwise  it  is  salt-water,  and  not  salt  that  you  take  into  your 
mouth  ;  remember  that  all  your  life.' 

'  Well,  Alderman,  did  you  eat  the  fish  ]' 

'  The  fish  1  I  scooped  two  of  them  out  of  their  jackets,  and  I  have 
been  growing  fat  from  that  day.' 

But.is  this  the  way  to  cook  a  black-fish  1  Gentle  reader,  it  is  not ;  it 
is  a  way,  but  it  is  not  the  way.  Then  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  cock  and  bull  story  about  a  bam  and  an  alderman  ?  It  is  merely 
to  introduce  you  to  the  fish,  wjiich  I  propose  to  teach  you  how  to 
cook. 


PIRT    SECOND. 


I  HAVE  endeavored  to  impart  to  the  aspirant  afber  culinary  happi- 
ness some  idea  of  the  more  striking  and  ostensible  characteristics  of 
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the  individaal  Black  Fish :  the  soft,  deep,  mazy  eye ;  the  luxurious 
and  pouting  lips ;  the  peculiar  thickness  across  the  lower  dorsal  fin  ; 
the  pomegranate  gills,  and  the  blackness  of  the  skin,  which^  should 
designate  the  object  of  his  choice. 

The  scene  is  in  one  of  our  own  markets :  the  contract  is  closed  f 
the  fish  is  found  to  weigh  four  pounds  and  a  half;  scaled ;  opened  in 
front  about  three  inches  ;  drawn ;  and  cleansed  by  one,  and  see  that 
it  is  not  more  than  one,  rapid  immersion  in  pure  water ;  and  Mr. 
Fishmonger,  not  being  one  of  the  Alderman's  Long-Island  friends^ 
takes  me  up  incontinently  a  clumsy  sail-needle,  and  is  upon  the  point 
of  ruining  all  our  hopes,  by  inserting  a  tarred  string  through  the 
lower  jaw.  Had  he  accomplished  this,  vain  were  all  our  subsequent 
exertions  )  Not  all  the  waters  of  the  multitudinous  seas,  nor  all  the 
spicy  perfumes  of  '  Araby  the  blest,*  could  have  removed,  however 
they  might  possibly  overwhelm,  the  effects  of  his  incaution.  Latterly 
indeed  some  of  our  marketmen  have  provided  themselves  with  white 
strings  purposely  for  this  fish,  which  is  a  great  improvement  upon 
past  usage  ;  but  far  better  is  it  if  your  fish  can  be  brought  home  with- 
out any  string,  in  a  nice  napkin,  and  laid  folded  in  the  covering 
unbruised,  upon  your  white  dresser  table,  in  the  light  and  cheerful 
kitchen,  where  I  will  now  suppose  it  to  be. 

And  now,  fair  ruler  of  the  destinies  of  dinner !  (for  if  thou  beest 
a  man  I  have  no  sympathies  toward  thee,)  smoke-compelling  Betty, 
Mary,  or  whatever  else  may  be  the  happy  appelative  in  which  not 
only  thou  but  all  of  us  rejoice,  thou  hast  lying  extended  before  thee 
one  of  the  most  delicately  absorbent  substances  in  nature,  imbibing 
flavor  from  every  thing  which  surrounds  it,  whether  of  adverse  or  of 
propitious  tendency ;  subject,  as  Warren  Hastings  said  of  the  tenure 
of  the  British  possessions  in  India,  alike  *  to  the  touch  of  chance,  or 
the  breath  of  opinion.' 

Thou  hast  it,  my  choice  Mary  !  The  small,  deep  stew-pan  —  with 
its  thin  cullender  or  strainer,  on  which  the  fish  is  to  be  lowered  to  the 
bottom,  that  it  may,  when  stewed  into  soil  delight,  be  gently  raised 
again,  without  injuring  its  integrity  of  form  —  glows  with  brightness 
in  front  of  thee  !  Thy  vigorous  arm  of  mottled  red,  thy  round  wrist, 
and  small  compact  fingers  grasp  the  sharp  pointed  knife  with  which 
thou  followest  the  rude  course  of  the  saw-like  weapon  of  the  fish- 
dealer,  to  complete  his  endeavor,  and  satisfy  thyself  that  not  one  scale 
remains  around  the  head,  the  fins,  the  tail. 

Now  tail  and  fins  are  nicely  shortened  in  their  termination,  not- 
hacked  off.  A  little  salt  is  thrown  over  the  fish,  merely  to  hardet^ 
and  not  salt  it,  and  it  lies  two  hours  for  this  purpose.  It  is  then  scored, 
that  it  may  not  break  when  it  swells,  and  browned  well  upon  the 
gridiron :  from  which  it  is  carefully  taken  up,  and  laid  to  repose  upon 
a  bed  of  nicely  peeled  and  very  fresh  mushrooms,  daintly  spread  over 
the  strainer. 

While  the  fish  was  hardening,  Mary  has  had  a  communication  from 
up  stairs.  An  extra  bottle  of  the  Chateau  of  twenty-five  had  been  una- 
vailingly  opened  the  day  before,  to  tempt  a  total  temperance  friend 
who  had  arrived  from  the  country.  Good  part  of  it  remains,  and  at 
this  moment  it  is  decanted  into  the  stew-pan  ;  the  freighted  strainer 
descends  into  the  wine ;  and  the  fish,  entirely  immersed  in  the  ame- 
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thystine  element,  regrets  no  more  its  loss  of  life,  of  liberty,  and  you  lb. 
A  white  onion  or  two  is  sliced  into  rings,  that  fall  as  decorations  over 
bim ;  a  few  berries  of  pepper  thrown  in ;  six  cloves ;  two  blades  of 
mace ;  an  ecbalot,  if  you  think  proper ;  and  cayenne  or  not,  accor- 
ding to  your  taste.  The  stew-pan  is  then  covered,  and  a  careful, 
slow,  epicurean  simmer  completes  the  work. 

At  dinner  the  best  friend  you  have  in  the  world  is  offered,  but 
declines,  the  head ;  you  refresh  your  thoughts  with  all  that  can  be 
recollected  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  gelatinize  your  way  neatly 
but  scientifically  through  bumps,  indications,  and  developments. 

But  my  friend  Waters,  where  are  we  to  get  mushrooms  ?  Beau- 
tiful inspiration  whom  we  call  Woman,  whose  smile  can  obliterate 
every  disappointment  in  life  except  a  bad  dinner : 

*  Q,aand  on  n'a  pas  ce  que  I'on  aime, 
II  &ut  aimer  ce  que  I'on  a.' 

You  will  find  in  article  number  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  Harper's 
edition  of  Kitchener's  Cook's  Oracle,  the  best  recipe  for  making  the 
double  catsup,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  dog-sup,  and  this  is  your  substi- 
tute. Use  substitutes.  Take  a  bottle  of  Medoc  instead  of  Chateau 
Margaux,  or  use  beef  gravy  instead  of  either,  only  realize  that  we 
have  in  the  Black  Fish  or  Tautog  from  April  to  October,  an  unfailing 
solace  against  many  of  the  cares  of  every-day  existence. 

The  most  judicious  comment  that  any  foreigner  has  made  upon  our 
national  character  is,  that  we  neglect  and  overlook  our  real  advantages, 
while  we  pique  ourselves  upon  those  which  we  do  not  exclusively 
possess.  Let  not  this  be  said  of  us  in  reference  to  this  precious  offer- 
ing of  the  ocean  to  our  happy  shore. 


PART     THIRD. 

SONG 

or    MAKY    THB    COOK-MAID    TO    THE    BLACK    riBH,    WRILB    SIMMEKIN6    tM    CRATBAD    MARCAUX. 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  floats, 

With  all  his  school  around; 
O'er  the  blue  wave,  the  fisher  boats 
Reach  now  an  anchorage  ground: 
See,  see! — 'tis  castl 
The  boats  are  fast  — 
The  anchors  ground;  the  school  is  found 

At  last!  at  last! 
The  school  is  found  at  last! 

The  morning  breaks  with  clouded  light, 

But  eay  are  fishers'  looks ; 
And  all  with  dew  their  decks  are  bright, 
And  countless  are  their  hooks : 
See,  see  1  —  't  is  cast ! 
The  boats  are  fast— 
The  anchors  ground,  the  school  is  found 

At  last !  at  last ! 
The  school  is  found  at  last ! 

No  ravenous  shark  with  monstrous  throat, 

No  porpoise  that  way  wends : 
But  o'er  uy  race  from  fishers'  bott 

The  baited  line  descends  : 
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See,  eee! — 'tie  cast!     * 

The  boats  are  fast  — 
The  fish-leads  sound,  the  school  is  found 

At  last !  at  last ! 
The  school  is  found  at  last  1 

In  health,  in  sport,  in  deeps  profound, 

Thine  srtless  race  delight ; 
But  the  rich  baits  that  hang  around, 
Tempt  fish  by  fish  from  sight : 
See,  see  I  — 't  is  cast  I 
The  tide  is  past  — 
Late  wears  the  day,  the  anchors  weigh 

At  last !  at  last ! 
The  school  is  caught  at  last ! 

But  mourn  not  thou  that  swim^st  in  wine, 

For  those  who  breast  the  wave; 
One  common  fate  marks  ours  and  thine, 
The  groundling  or  the  brave. 
See,  see  I  't  is  fate  I 
Some  glittering  bait  — 
The  camp,  the  state,  gold,  love,  fame,  hate, 

Teach  all  too  late. 
They  can't  resist  a  bait  I 

A  bait !  a  bait ! 
We  can't  resist  a  bait! 


THE     MYSTERIOUS     HOMICIDE. 


FROM     TRB      POtTHaMOOt     rAPBRB     OP     L 4 C H C S L O T     L I M N B R ,     CLERKS, 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  genial  spring  day,  that  a  noble* 
looking  Spanish  cavalier  was  seen  riding  into  a  quiet  little  village, 
snugly  nestled  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  that  stretch 
along  the  western  borders  of  the  province  of  Valencia.  The  sua, 
which  was  just  retiring  behind  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  left  the 
valley  immediately  at  their  base  in  a  melancholy  shadow;  while 
he  cast  upon  the  vast  plain  beyond,  a  rich  and  vigorous  glow, 
which  showed  that  he  was  not  yet  setting,  nor  shorn  of  his  splendor, 
amid  the  golden  and  rose-colored  haze  upon  the  western  horizon. 
The  cavalier  rode  slowly  on  through  the  village,  casting  a  benignant 
smile  upon  the  urchins,  who,  attracted  by  his  splendid  «dress,  ran 
along  by  his  side  to  gaze  upon  him  ;  and  passing  through  the  prin- 
cipal street,  took  a  narrow  road  that  wound  up  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, to  an  antiquated  castle,  which  stood  beetling  upon  an  eminence, 
overlooking  the  vast  plain,  and  the  village  sleeping  below. 

As  he  approached  the  castle,  it  was  evident  that  at  first  he  was 
regarded  as  a  stranger ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  doffed  his  Spanish  hat 
and  sweeping  black  feathers,  displaying  his  high  and  expansive  fore- 
head, and  his  noble  and  benevolent  features,  than  he  was  recognized 
by  the  old  seneschal  as  his  long-expected  master. 

'Ah,  Seignior,'  said  the  faithful  old  servant,  'long  have  my 
li^earied  eyes  strained  themselves  down  this  winding  road,  looking 
for  your  return  to  this  retreat  of  your  ancestors,  and  right  jealous 
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have  I  been  of  the  attractioDS  of  the  lowland  estates,  that  have  k 
you  so  many  years  fmm  us.      Your  honored  father  never  left 
castle  three  months  together.' 

*  True,  good  Gomez,'  said  the  master,  '  but  he  was  of  a  moody 
temperament,  and  preferred  these  wild  rocks  and  forests,  to  the 
sunny  plains ;  but  whether  I  prefer  them  or  not,  I  must  now  per- 
force make  the  best  of  this  rude  retreat,  for  all  the  rest  of  my  rich 
inheritance  is  gone  from  me ;  but  I  trust  not  without  making  many  a 
heavy  heart  lighter,  and  smoothing  the  rugged  path  of  life  to  many  a 
suffering  pilgnm.' 

The  good  old  seneschal  seemed  hardly  to  comprehend  his  master's 
meaning,  and  a  few  words  of  explanation  may  be  necessary  for  the 
reader. 

Don  Vincente  de  Raymond,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  years,  came 
into  the  possession  of  one  of  the  richest  inheritances  in  all  Spain. 
He  was  an  only  son ;  and  his  father,  a  morose,  retiring,  and  penurious 
man,  had  lavished  all  the  affections  of  a  soured  and  disappointed 
heart  upon  this  darling  object,  and  had  bestowed  upon  him  all  the 
advantages  of  a  perfect  education  and  princely  accomplishments. 
Don  Vincente,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  as  if  proud  of  exhibiting 
the  most  striking  contrast  of  character,  moved  in  the  gayest  circles 
of  Madrid,  and  was  not  only  most  prodigal  in  his  personal  expendi- 
ture, but  most  oeneficent  in  his  largesses  and  charities.     By  degrees, 
either  through  satiety  or  some   other  cause,  he  became  less  self- 
indulgent,  but  at  the  same  time  more  and  more  generous  to  others ; 
till  at  last  all  Madrid  was  ringing  with  the  praises  of  the  young  cava- 
lier's wonderful  self-denial,  and  still  more  wonderful  munificence. 
His  whole  delight  appeared  to  consist  in  giving,  and  his  whole  time 
was  absorbed  in  seeking  out  objects  of  charity.     Even  the  beautiful 
and  accomplished  Donna  Xilia  de  Toranti,  who  at  first  had  captivated 
his  heart,  now  seemed  to  have  lost  her  power  over  him  ;  and  nume- 
rous other  lovely  damsels,  who  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  his 
fine  person,  and  romantic  generosity  of  character,  tried  all  their  arts 
of  captivation  in  vain.     In  short,  his  generosity  became  a  kind  of 
monomania ;  and  although  at  first  indulged  in  some  measure  no  doubt 
from  love  of  admiration,  it  now  assumed  the  character  of  a  ruling 
passion.     His  fortune  melted  rapidly  away  before  it,  and  in  a  very 
few  years,  while  he  was  yet  quite  a  young  man,  he  found  himself 
deprived  of  all  his  estates,  except  one  on  the  mountains,  and  was 
brought  to  a  stand  by  his  inability  to  find  a  purchaser  for  that 
remote  relic  of  his  vast  patrimony.     This  crisis,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  cause  him  to  reflect  on  his  actual  condition  ;  but  he  at  once 
resolved  to  retire  to  that  estate,  and  find  there  a  new  field  for  his 
active  and  extraordinary  benevolence.     As  he  had  no  longer  the 
means  of  founding  convents,  and  supplying  the  luxurious  but  neces- 
sitous extravagance  of  his  peers,  he  thought  he  might  discover  in 
these  remote  regions,  and  among  these  humble  villages,  a  theatre 
for  the  exercise  of  his  ruling  passion,  adapted  to  his  altered  circum" 
stances. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  had  he  established  himself  in  his  new  situ- 
ation»  than  he  proceeded  to  mdce  himself  acquainted  with  the  con- 
dition and  wants  of  ail  the  good  people  of  the  village  and  neighbor^ 
VOL.  XVI.  65 
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ing  hamleU.  In  such  small  communities,  the  minutest  actions  of 
each  member  are  known  and  canvassed  by  aU  the  rest ;  and  it  re- 
quired but  a  few  acts  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  so  prominent  a 
personage,  to  spread  his  notoriety  and  fame  as  extensively  among 
these  villagers  and  peasants,  as  the  squandering  of  his  immense 
estates  bad  done  at  Madrid.  Rumors  of  hb  boundless  wealth  were 
circulated  abroad,  and  the  people,  whose  wonder  was  aroused,  and 
whose  imaginations  became  highly  excited,  began  to  fancy  that  they 
had  but  to  wish  for  any  blessing,  and  it  would  at  once  be  supplied  by 
the  good  Don  Vincente. 

Things  were  in  this  condition,  and  the  whole  country  was  resound- 
ing with  the  praises  of  the  benevolent  Don  Vincente.  when  the  public 
ear  began  to  be  occupied  by  other  equally  extraordinary  circum- 
stances.    The  passage  across  the  mountains,  near  Don  Vincente's 
castle,  was  a  great  thoroughfare,  but  led  for  several  miles  throug:h 
gloomy  forests,  and  Mrild,  rocky,  and  uninhabitable  wastes.      This 
region  in  former  times  had  been  a  famous  resort  of  bands  of  robbers ; 
but  of  late  years,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  alcaydes  of  the  neighboring 
villages,  and  the  aid  of  a  small  body  of  troops  furnished  by  the 
government,  had  ceased  to  be  infested  by  these  outlaws,  and  was 
considered  safe  for  travellers  by  day  or  by  night.     Within  a  short 
time,  however,  several  remarkable  robberies,  and  some  murders,  had 
been  perpetrated  in  this  rude  and  benighted  region.     The  good  Don 
Vincente   appeared  very  much  distressed  at  these  extraordinary 
occurrences,  and  took  an  active  part,  such  as  became  his  benevolent 
character,  in  the  efforts  to  discover  the  cause,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
the  enormities.     His  high  rank,  and  the  exalted  reputation  which  he 
enjoyed,  gave  him  great  influence ;  and  the  measures  taken  to  attain 
these  objects  were  entirely  of  his  dictation.     One  day,  while  he  waa 
on  a  visit  to  the  alcayde  of  the  village,  the  worthy  Pietro  d' Almanzor, 
to  consult  upon  some  steps  which  he  advised  should  be  taken  in 
reference  to  this  subject,  he  fell  into  conversation  with  the  magia- 
tiate's  son,  Ferdinando  d'Almanzor,  whom  he  had  observed  to  be  of 
a  melancholy  turn   of   mind,   anc[  whose  interesting  appearance 
altogether  had  attracted  his  regard,  and  excited  his  sympathies. 

'  I  pray  you,  tell  me,  my  young  friend,'  said  the  kind  Don  Vin- 
cente to  the  disconsolate  youth, '  why  it  is  that  you  always  wear  so 
sorrowful  an  aspect,  and  that  you  resist  my  solicitations  to  know  the 
cause  of  your  grief,  so  that  I  might  perchance  have  it  in  my  power 
to  relieve  it.* 

'  Alas,  no.  Seignior,'  replied  Ferdinando,  '  bountiful  as  you  are, 
you  have  not  the  ability  to  aid  me,  and  I  would  not  afflict  your  gene- 
rous heart  with  a  fruitless  recital  of  the  sources  of  my  unbappiness.' 

'  Nay,  but  I  insist,'  said  Don  Vincente,  '  that  you  tell  me,  for  you 
can  form  but  a  very  inadequate  estimate  of  my  means  of  assistance, 
or  the  fertility  of  my  resources.' 

'  True,  Seignior,'  replied  the  youth,  '  but  it  is  not  money  that  can 
help  me,  but  power  over  the  will  of  others ;  and  I  fear  me,  with  all 
your  kindness  of  heart,  and  powers  of  persuasion,  you  can  do  little 
for  me.' 

'  Say  not  so,  Ferdinando,'  responsed  Don  Vincente,  with^a  benig- 
nant smile ;  '  know  you  not  that  my  influence  through  the  whob 
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country  around  is  unbounded,  and  that  I  have  already  laid  almost  all 
the  people  under  obligations  to  me  V 

*  Well,  then,'  exclaimed  Ferdinando,  with  a  sigh,  *  I  will  tell  you 
my  story,  though  with  little  hope  that  you  can  in  any  way  extricate 
me  from  my  difficulty. 

'You  know  the  excellent  widow  Isabella  D'Estremar,  and  her 
daughter  Julia,  who  reside  in  the  little  white  cottage,  embowered  in 
the  orange  grove  by  the  narrow  path  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  not  far  from  your  castle.  I  have  seen  you  there  once  or  twice") 
and  have  often  heard  them  both  speak  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms» 
not  only  of  your  general  benevolence,  but  of  your  especial  kindness 
to  them  in  their  humble  though  not  entirely  destitute  condition. 
They  were  formerly  in  better,  although  not  affluent,  circumstances, 
during  the  life  of  the  father  and  husband;  and  Julia  had  re- 
ceived the  education  and  accomplishments  appropriate  to  her  sex 
and  station.  Soon  afler  their  retirement  to  the  little  cottage,  I  Was 
pursuing  my  sports  upon  the  mountains,  when  I  came  to  a  rivulet 
that  ran  brawling  and  sparkling  down  a  wooded  ravine,  rejoicing  in  its 
own  liquid  music,  and  its  covert  of  trees,  like  a  wild  bird  warbling  in 
its  green  protecting  bower.  I  paused  to  enjoy  the  sweet  sounds  that 
seemed  attuned  to  a  harmony  in  my  own  bosom,  amid  the  solemn 
stillness  of  the  mountain  height,  rendered  more  impressive  by  the 
gentle  shadow  that  brooded  over  its  steep  declivities,  and  the  intense 
sunshine  that  slept  upon  the  plain  below. 

'  I  loved  such  scenes  with  an  absorbing  but  undefined  passion,  and 
my  whole  soul  was  gushing  with  sweet  but  inexplicable  emotions. 
While  under  this  magical  influence,  and  just  as  I  was  penetrating  the 
covert  of  trees  to  the  rivulet,  I  beheld  seated  upon  the  opposite 
bank  a  beautiful  maiden,  with  a  book  in  one  hand,  which  she  was 
reading,  and  the  other  slightly  raising  her  garments  from  the  water, 
while  she  bathed  her  naked  foot,  of  snowy  whiteness  and  exquisite 
proportions,  in  the  cool  and  gurgling  stream.     A  sudden  thrill  pene- 
trated my  bosom,  that  made  my  heart  beat  audibly,  and  I  stood  for 
a  few  moments  perfectly  entranced.     As  soon  as  I  could  in  the  least 
command  my  overpowered  senses  and  scattered  reflections,  I  deter- 
mined not  to  surprise  her,  or  make  her  aware  of  my  presence,  until 
she  should  change  her  position.     After  waiting  in  perfect  silence 
some  minutes,  persuading  myself  in  the  mean  time,  with  much  difii- 
culty,  that  she  could  not  hear  the  throbbing  of  my  heart,  she  removed 
her  foot,  that  seemed  like  white  marble  dropping  crystals,  from  the 
sparkling  water,  and  covering  it,  arose,  apparently  to  depart.   Though 
determined  not  to  let  her  retire  without  seeing  me,  when  I  made  the 
attempt  to  discover  myself  I  seemed  rooted  immoveably  to  the  spot, 
and  could  scarcely  command  strength  enough  to  break  a  twic;,  whose 
rustling  betrayed  my  approach  to  the  startled  damsel.     The  spell 
being  now  partly  broken,  my  limbs  recovered  their  functions,  and  I 
rushed  toward  her,  reaching  forth  my  arms,  and  imploring  her  not  to 
be  alarmed.    As  she  turned  her  face  toward  me,  hesitating  whether 
to  stop  or  go  on,  the  rich  auburn  hair  fell  over  her  glowing  cheeks 
and  snowy  shoulders,  and  from  beneath  their  covert  her  dark  flasbine 
eyes  poured  their  light  with  double  fascination  into  my  enrapturea 
heart.    You  may  say,  perhaps,  that  it  was  this  exquisite  combmation 
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of  sweet  natural  inflaences  which  I  had  been  enjoying,  that  rendered 
my  heart  at  that  moinent  so  susceptible  to  her  charms :  perhape  it 
was  so ;  yet  you  need  but  to  know  Julia  D'£stremar,  for  it  was  she 
whom  I  had  thus  met,  to  feel  that  she  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the 
intense  love  which  I  so  suddenly  conceived  for  her. 

*  1  was  not  long  in  making  known  to  her  the  emotions  of  my  heart, 
nor  in  securiog  the  entire  affections  of  her  own  ;  and  as  my  father 
had  always  been  exceedingly  indulgent  to  all  my  wishes,  I  saw  no 
bar  to  my  complete  happiness.  Judge  of  my  surprise  and  ffrief. 
then,  when  I  tell  you,  that  when,  with  an  exulting  and  confident 
heart,  I  went  to  that  parent,  hitherto  so  kind,  to  inrorm  him  oi  mj 
bliss,  and  reveal  to  him  my  wishes,!  received  his  severe  reproaches  and 
flat  refusal !  He  ridiculed  what  he  called  my  silly  romantic  adven- 
ture ;  said  Julia  was  poor,  and  unfit  to  match  with  a  young  man  of 
my  pretensions ;  and  finally  concluded  by  saying,  that  I  must  in- 
stantly abandon  all  future  intercourse  with  her,  for  he  had  provided 
a  match  for  me  in  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend  of  his,  a  nch  mer- 
chant of  Tarragona,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  Indeed, 
so  determined  and  precipitate  is  my  fiither  in  this  business,  tha^ 
although  it  is  now  but  three  days  since  he  first  was  informed  of  my 
ill-fated  passion,  he  has  already  despatched  a  messenger  to  Tama* 
gona,  to  request  Don  Antonio  Tamara,  the  rich  merchant,  to  bring 
his  daughter  Inez  to  the  church  at  Bexar,  to  be  married  to  me  to- 
morrow. In  fact,  Don  Antonio  is  doubtless  now  on  his  way  hither, 
with  his  daughter  and  her  rich  dowry,  and  will  reach  here  across  the 
mountains  early  in  the  morning.  You  see,  then,  good  Seignior, 
that  I  have  great  cause  for  un happiness,  inasmuch  aa  I  have  to 
choose  instantly  between  disobeying  the  kindest  of  parents,  with  the 
loss  of  my  inheritance,  and  marrying  one  whom  I  cannot  love,  with 
the  loss  of  one  who  is  the  idol  of  my  heart.' 

'  Indeed,  my  good  young  friend,'  said  the  sympathizing  Don  Vin- 
cente,  'you  are  in  a  strait,  to  be  sure;  but  think  you  it  is  the  poverty 
of  Julia  alone  that  prevents  your  father  giving  his  consent  to  your 
marriage  V 

'  This  at  first  was  no  doubt  the  only  cause/  replied  Ferdinaado ; 
'  but  perhaps  he  has  committed  himself  so  far  with  Don  Antonio,  that 
he  will  now  persist  on  that  account.' 

'  Well,  Ferdinando,'  said  Don  Vincente,  '  perhapa,  after  all,  Don 
Antonio  may  be  detcdned,  and  not  arrive  to-morrow ;  and  if  so,  I 
will  contrive  some  way  to  break  off  this  unlucky  engagement 
How  large  was  the  dowry  that  Don  Antonio  was  to  give  wkh  hie 
daughter  V 

'  Ten  thousand  dollars,'  replied  Ferdinando. 

'  This  is  a  large  sum,  in  the  present  state  of  my  finances,'  said  Doa 
Vincente,  musing ;  '  but  take  comfort,  Ferdinando :  if  all  the  other 
difficulties  can  be  mastered,  I  will  raise  the  same  sum  fcMr  a  dowry 
to  your  beloved  Julia.' 

'  Noble  benefactor  l'  exclaimed  Ferdinando,  '  I  cannot  acc^t  sa 
heavy  an  obligation  from  you,  even  to  rain  so  rich  a  prise.' 

'  lSa,y,  I  shall  not  ask  your  leave,'  said  Don  yincente»  smiling ;  *  k 
is  Julia  that  is  to  accept  the  gift,  not  yon/ 
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So  Baying,  the  good  Don  Vincente  lefb  the  young  lover,  half  hoping, 
half  despairing,  and  made  his  way  to  the  castle. 

Night  soon  closed  in,  and  heavy  black  clouds  were  drifting  rapidly 
through  the  sky,  at  intervals  covering  and  revealing  the  crescent  moon, 
while  the  sultry  wind  howled  around  the  battlements  and  towers  of 
the  castle,  and  the  tops  of  the  forest  trees.  It  was  a  dismal  night, 
and  occasionally,  as  if  by  convulsive  fits,  the  pattering  rain,  which 
fell  in  heavy  drops,  pressed  from  the  clouds  like  big  tears  from  some 
suppressed  agony,  rustled  mournfully  among  the  forest  leaves,  or 
beat  fitfully  against  the  bald  projecting  rocks. 

Don  Antonio  Tamara  pressed  his  daughter  closer  to  his  bosotn, 
and  cast  frequent  glances  back  upon  his  servant,  who  rode  close 
behind,  well  armed,  as  the  howling  of  the  wind  seemed  to  increase, 
and  they  approached  the  more  desolate  and  gloomy  passes  of  the 
mountain. 

'  Keep  a  good  look  out,  Pedro,'  said  Don  Antonio  to  his  servant, 
'and  be  ready  with  your  pistols  at  a  moment's  warning;  for  I 
hear  there  have  been  of  late  frequent  attacks  of  robbers  upon  way- 
farers on  these  wild  mountains,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
worthy  Alcayde  d' Almanzor,  and  the  good  Don  Vincente,  to  suppress 
them.  Do  not  tremble  so,  Inez  ;  I  really  do  not  suppose  there  is 
any  danger,  and  no  doubt  the  rumors  are  much  exaggerated.' 

Thus  saying,  Don  Antonio  and  his  little  party  descended  a  declivity 
in  the  rough  road,  into  a  kind  of  ravine,  overhung  on  each  side  by 
large  masses  of  rock,  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  dark  evergreens, 
and  presenting  in  every  aspect  a  very  forbidding  appearance. 

Don  Antonio  kept  a  sharp  look-out,  for  he  felt  more  apprehension 
than  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge ;  and  at  a  slight  turn  in  the  road, 
he  thought  he  discovered  some  object  moving  among  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks  above  and  just  before  him.  He  stopped  suddenly,  to  assure 
himself  of  the  fact,  but  all  he  could  see  was  an  indistinct,  dark  mass, 
which  appeared  immoveable,  and  which  he  concluded  must  be  the 
shadow  of  a  rock,  or  tree,  or  cloud,  to  which  the  turn  in  the  road,  or 
the  fitfulness  of  the  moonlight,  had  given  the  appearance  of  motion. 
Thus  assured,  he  proceeded  a  little  farther,  still  keeping  his  eye  fixed 
on  the  suspicious-looking  object,  when  suddenly  he  saw  the  gleam 
of  the  moonlight  upon  some  weapon,  and  in  an  instant,  the  flash  of 
a  pistol  threw  a  lurid  glare  through  the  ravine,  and  its  sharp,  spiteful 
sound  reverberated  among  the  hills.  The  warm  blood  gushed  from 
the  bosom  of  Don  Antonio  upon  his  daughter,  who  sat  on  the  horse 
before  him,  and  the  animal  was  plunging  with  fright,  when  the  dark 
figure  jumped  from  the  cliff  into  the  road,  seized  the  rein,  and  sup- 
porting the  relaxing  frame  of  the  father,  and  the  fainting  form  of  the 
daughter,  he  gently  laid  them  both  upon  the  ground.  All  this  was 
done  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  astonished  Pedro,  who  rode  up 
behind,  had  a  pistol  at  his  breast  before  he  had  time  to  discover 
what  had  happened. 

'  Peace,  slave !'  said  the  robber ;  '  I  would  not  take  human  life 
unnecessarily ;  and  1  will  spare  yours,  if  you  will  promise  me  straight- 
way to  take  this  young  damsel  back  to  her  home.  All  I  wish  is  the 
money  your  master  brought  with  him.' 

Pedro  was  not  a  cowara,  but  he  had  not  self-possession  to  prepare 
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himself  for  danger  in  time,  and  his  life  was  at  the  mercy  of  another, 
before  he  co^ild  collect  his  scattered  senses.  Seeing  his  young  mis- 
tress had  fainted,  and  wa^  lying  on  her  father's  bleeding  bosom,  with 
the  struggling  moonbeams  rendering  her  pale  face  still  more  pallid 
and  death-like,  he  promised  every  thing  the  robber  required,  gave 
up  his  weapons,  and  betook  himself  to  assisting  his  captor  in  re- 
storing her  consciousness.  While  they  both  were  thus  engaged, 
stooping  over  the  fair  unconscious  being,  the  mask  which  the  rob- 
ber wore  partly  fell  off  from  his  face,  and  gave  Pedro  a  glimpse 
of  his  features.  He  hastily  restored  it  to  its  position,  but  a  glance 
taken  at  such  a  moment  could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression. 
The  robber  was  most  assiduous  in  his  efforts  for  the  restoration  of 
the  maiden,  and  having  finally  succeeded,  he  placed  her  back  upon 
the  saddle,  and  turning  their  horses'  heads  the  way  they  came,  he 
bade  both  mistress  and  servant  God  speed  to  Tarragona.  Much  did 
the  daughter  plead  for  her  father's  body,  but  the  bandit  said  they 
should  not  encumber  themselves  with  it  that  night ;  but  if  they  would 
send  for  it  the  next  day,  they  would  find  it  near  the  spot,  carefully 
protected  against  farther  injury.  After  Pedro  and  his  mistress  were 
fairly  out  of  sight,  the  robber  proceeded  to  gather  up  his  booty,  and 
rapidly  disappeared  through  a  by-path  across  the  mountain. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  alcayde  began  to  prepare  for  the  arri- 
yal  of  his  friend  Don  Antonio,  and  for  the  approaching  nuptials  of 
his  son.  The  day  wore  away  till  past  noon,  but  brought  no  tidings 
of  his  friend  and  the  bride  with  her  rich  dowry,  and  the  worthy 
magistrate  began  to  feel  somewhat  nettled  and  impatient.  The  good 
Don  Vincente  had  been  some  time  in  the  village,  and  foreseeing 
what  would  be  the  feelings  of  the  alcayde  at  this  apparent  slight  and 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  rich  merchant,  thought  it  a  good  time  to 
address  him  in  behalf  of  Ferdinando  and  Julia.  He  had  called  at  the 
widow's  cottage,  on  his  way  to  the  village  in  the  morning,  and  be- 
stowed upon  the  fair  Julia  the  same  dowry  that  Don  Antonio  had 
promised  to  give  his  daughter.  The  alcayde  entertained  the  highest 
respect  for  Don  Vincente ;  but  when  he  saw  him  coming,  he  sup- 
posed that  the  benevolent  cavalier  was  going  to  trouble  him  about 
the  old  business  of  the  robbers,  and  he  did  not  feel  in  an  humor  for 
it  just  at  this  moment,  when  his  mind  was  agitated  by  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  Don  Antonio.  But  Don  Vincente  knew  very  well  what 
was  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  worthy  magistrate,  and  had  sufficient 
sagacity  to  approach  him  with  the  most  adroit  and  skilful  address. 
He  began  by  complimenting  him  upon  the  tact  and  judgment  he  had 
discovered  in  forming  so  advantageous  an  alliance  for  his  son,  and 
was  indignant  at  the  suspicion  that  had  begun  to  be  whispered  aboat 
in  the  village,  that  the  rich  merchant  was  afler  all  going  to  jilt  them. 
He  continued,  by  discussing  various  little  points  of  etiquette  and 
ceremony  proper  to  be  observed  on  such  occasions,  and  occupied 
some  time  in  general  and  desultory  conversation  ;  and  finally,  afber 
the  impatience  of  the  magistrate  began  to  assume  the  character  of 
indignation,  he  ended  by  adroitly  insinuating,  that  there  were  other 
as  good  matches  for  his  son  as  that  with  Don  Antonio's  daughter ; 
and  that  for  one,  he  should  like  to  see  the  rich  merchant  mortified 
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by  forming  another  as  good  an  alliance  for  the  young  and  gallant 
Ferdinando. 

The  alcayde,  whose  ruling  passion  was  pride,  and  whole  wrath 
waxed  fiercer  and  fiercer  every  moment,  began  to  feel  almost  willing 
in  his  heart  that  his  son  should  marry  the  poor  widow's  daughter,  in 
order  to  avenge  his  old  friend  *8  neglect ;  and  was  of  course  very 
easily  persuaded  to  consent  to  it,  when  he  found  that  she  had  a  dowry 
of  ten  thousand  dollars.  Don  Vincente,  finding  his  triumph  com- 
plete, hastened  to  the  young  lovers,  and  communicated  his  success, 
while  the  liveliest  emotions  of  joy  swelled  his  heart,  and  beamed  in  his 
open  and  benevolent  countenance.  The  twain  were  at  once  united 
in  wedlock ;  and  it  was  universally  remarked,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
determine  who  were  the  happiest,  the  kind  Don  Vincente,  or  the 
youthful  lovers. 

As  soon  as  the  murder  and  robbery  of  the  rich  merchant  Don 
Antonio  was  bruited  abroad,  Don  Vincente  hastened  to  the  alcayde, 
manifesting  the  greatest  consternation  at  the  event,  and  the  deepest 
interest  in  putting  an  effectual  stop  to  all  farther  outrages  of  the  kind. 
He  offered  at  once  to  arm  his  servants  and  retainers,  and  to  post  them 
himself  every  night,  as  a  patrol,  under  his  own  particular  supervision, 
at  the  most  dangerous  passes  of  the  mountains.  The  worthy  magis- 
trate was  overwhelmed  at  this  act  of  patriotic  generosity  ;  and  as  the 
troops  of  the  government  were  at  a  great  distance,  and  much  needed 
in  other  quarters,  he  thankfully  accepted  the  proffered  aid,  and  vested 
Don  Vincente  with  full  power  to  protect  the  whole  moimtain  region. 
He  entered  at  once  upon  the  discbarge  of  his  new  duties  with  great 
zeal.  He  posted  a  great  number  of  his  retainers,  thoroughly  armed, 
at  such  parts  of  the  mountain  passes  as  he  thought  most  needed  pro- 
tection, with  strict  orders  for  none  of  tlie  parties  to  leave  their  posts, 
under  any  circumstances,  even  though  they  heard  firing  in  other  direc- 
tions, lest  the  discipline  and  order  of  his  arrangements  should  be 
disturbed.  Thus  night  after  night  did  he  establish  the  patrol  on  the 
mountains,  and  was  ofYen  observed  himself  to  go  from  post  to  post, 
frequently  depriving  himself  of  sleep  all  night,  in  his  zeal  to  render 
his  plan  of  protection  complete.  But  notwithstanding  all  these 
efforts  and  plans,  the  robberies  and  murders  continued  to  increase  in 
frequency,  and  the  whole  matter  seemed  involved  in  the  most  impene- 
trable mystery.  Although  the  posts  were  changed  nearly  every 
night,  the  perpetrators  appeared  to  know,  as  if  by  intuition,  the  parts 
that  were  left  unguarded.  In  one  or  two  instances,  the  noise  of  the 
affray  between  the  robbers  and  the  travellers  was  heard  by  some  of 
the  patrolling  parties ;  but  as  it  was  beyond  their  beat,  and  the  sounds 
might  proceed  from  another  patrol,  their  instructions  from  their 
master  precluded  their  interference. 

The  mystery  grew  more  extraordinary  every  day,  and  various  con- 
jectures were  made  as  to  the  cause,  by  different  persons,  according 
to  their  fancy,  their  temperament,  or  their  respective  degrees  of 
sagacity  and  information.  Some  of  the  more  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious began  to  surmise  that  some  evil  spirits,  or  perchance  the  Evil 
One  himself,  haunted  the  mountains  ;  others,  more  enlightened,  con- 
sidered that  they  must  be  in  human  shape,  as  the  tracks  left:  behind 
exhibited  no  obliquity  :  some,  who  possessed  fertility  of  invention, 
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supposed  that  they  must  have  dens  in  caverns  in  the  moantains,  whose 
entrance  was  so  concealed  by  rubbish,  or  other  means,  as  to  elude  the 
search ;  while  a  few  were  bold  enough  to  assert  that  the  robben 
must  be  some  of  their  own  fellow  citizens,  inasmuch  as  none  othen 
could  anticipate  so  exactly  all  their  movements,  and  as  particularly, 
on  one  occasion,  on  tbe  night  of  an  extensive  robbery,  an  individual 
in  a  disguise  was  pursued  as  far  as  the  castle,  and  only  escaped  bj 
dropping  his  mask,  which  he  did  in  such  a  way  as  led  his  pursuet 
to  suppose  that  he  had  jumped  with  it  down  a  very  steep  precipice, 
while  in  fact  he  escaped  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  tne  delusion 
of  his  stratagem,  in  a  different  direction.  The  mystery  was  now 
assuming  a  very  painful  aspect.  Neighbors  began  to  suspect  each 
other,  especially  where  there  were  any  family  feuds  :  circumstances 
in  tbe  conduct  of  individuals  began  to  be  closely  scrutinized,  and 
strange  inferences  were  drawn  from  actions  before  perfectly  harm- 
less :  a  great  many  were  brought  before  the  alcayde  on  suspicion ; 
and  though  they  were  always  discharged  for  want  of  proof,  still  the 
mere  fact  of  being  arraigned  on  such  charges,  created  heart-burnings 
and  enmities,  that  destroyed  the  peace  of  the  hitherto  quiet  and  happy 
village. 

The  benevolent  Don  Vincente  did  all  he  could  to  soothe  these  na- 
tural outbursts  of  human  passions,  and  was  particularly  indnstrious 
in  trying  to  allay  the  universal  suspicion  that  now  began  to  get  afloat, 
that  the  robbers  were  citizens  in  disguise.  His  largesses  and  bene- 
factions were  if  any  thing  greater  than  ever,  and  there  seemed  no 
end  to  his  vast  resources  for  purposes  of  benevolence.  But  this 
created  less  wonder  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  had  squandered  away  his  other  estates, 
and  still  supposed  he  received  from  them  a  large  portion  of  the  means 
he  lavished  upon  others  with  such  noble  and  extraordinary  bounty. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  worthy  Alcayde  Pietro  d'Almanzor  sickened 
and  died,  and  bis  son  Ferdinando  succeeded  him  in  his  magisterial 
office.  Though  young  and  inexperienced,  Ferdinando  prosecuted 
the  investigation  into  the  outrages  upon  the  niountains  with  more 
energy  and  vigilance  than  his  father.  He  caused  several  villagers, 
and  even  some  retainers  of  Don  Vincente,  to  be  arrested  and  brought 
before  him,  on  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  these  daring  infrac- 
tions of  the  public  peace.  Among  the  latter,  was  Don  Vincente's 
porter,  near  whose  lodge  had  been  found  a  mask,  dropped  one 
night  by  the  robber,  in  his  hurry  to  escape  pursuit.  The  interest 
created  by  these  proceedings  was  intense  throughout  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country.  The  young  alcayde  held  a  court  of  investigation 
almost  every  day  in  tbe  village ;  but  although  much  testimony  was 
taken,  little  light  was  thrown  upon  the  mysterious  affair.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  more  than  usual  interest  was  manifested.  It  was 
rumored  that  Pedro,  tbe  servant,  who  was  with  Don  Antonio  at  the 
time  he  was  waylaid  and  murdered,  was  to  be  examined,  and  the 
court -room  was  filled  with  anxious  listeners.  Among  the  rest  was 
the  alcayde's  young  and  beautifnl  wife,  %vho  sat  near  her  husband,  and 
directly  in  front  of  the  witness.  Pedro  gave  a  circumstantial  account 
of  the  attack  upon  his  master  on  the  mountains,  as  above  detailed, 
and  was  proceeding  to  give  a  minute  description  of  the  person  and 
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appearaDce  of  the  ruffian  who  perpetrated  the  horrid  deed,  when 
the  court  was  interrupted  for  a  moment  by  the  entrance  of  Don  Vin- 
cente.  He  pressed  through  the  crowd,  bowing  and  smiling  kindly 
upon  all,  and  receiving  on  all  sides  the  strongest  manifestations  of 
favor,  passed  by  near  the  witness,  Pedro,  and  was  proceeding  to 
take  his  seat  by  the  side  of  the  alcayde,  when  a  sudden  exclamation 
of  surprise  and  horror  arrested  the  attention  and  thrilled  the  bosoms 
of  all  present.  It  proceeded  from  Pedro,  who  stood  pale  and  trem- 
bling, with  his  eyes  half  starting  from  his  head,  but  ^xed  upon  the 
calm  countenance  of  Don  Vincente,  half  shrinking  from  the  object, 
and  returning  quickly  again  to  it,  as  if  by  some  horrid  fascination. 

The  agitation  of  the  witness  threw  the  whole  court  into  confusion, 
and  created  the  more  astonishment  and  concern,  that  no  one  could 
discover  any  adequate  cause  for  such  extraordinary  emotion.  As 
soon  as  the  alcayde  had  somewhat  recovered  from  his  surprise,  be 
demanded  of  Pedro  the  cause  of  his  agitation  :  but  it  was  some  time 
before  he  could  be  made  to  comprehend  that  there  was  any  one  pre- 
sent except  Don  Vincente.  As  soon,  however,  as  his  eye  wandered 
from  the  one  object,  and  he  saw  other  faces  around  him,  he  exclaimed, 
with  great  vehemence,  and  in  a  tone  of  deep  horror,  pointing  to  Don 
Vincente,  *  There  is  the  murderer  of  my  master  P 

The  whole  assembly  rushed  forward,  as  if  with  one  accord,  to 
seize  the  base  traducer  of  so  much  virtue ;  and  Pedro  would  have 
been  torn  to  pieces  on  the  spot,  had  not  Don  Vincente  himself  inter- 
fered, and  waving  his  hand  to  command  silence,  exclaimed  slowly : 

'  My  friends,  peace !  Heed  not  this  poor  man's  delusion.  He 
doubtless  means  well,  but  has  been  deceived.  Let  us  proceed  in 
the  examination.' 

'  I  will  at  once,'  said  the  alcayde,  '  if  you  desire  it,  send  this  base 
slanderer  to  a  dungeon,  instead  of  seeking  any  more  information 
from  one  so  little  entitled  to  credit.' 

*  By  no  means,'  replied  Don  Vincente  ;  '  I  insist  that  you  proceed 
with  the  examination.  It  is  possible  that  some  fancied  resemblance, 
which  has  led  the  witness  to  make  this  egregious  mistake,  may  lead 
to  the  detection  of  the  true  offender.' 

'  Well,  as  you  please,'  said  the  alcayde. 

'  After  you  caught  an  accidental  glimpse,  as  you  say,  of  the  ruffian's 
face,  what  happened  next  V  inquired  Don  Vincente. 

Pedro  began  now  to  recover  his  self-possession,  and  to  perceive 
that  he  had  placed  himself  in  a  very  unpleasant  situation.  He 
possessed  considerable  natural  shrewdness,  when  not  overcome  by 
his  excessive  timidity;  and  reflecting  that  at  least  his  person  was 
protected  from  violence  by  his  very  position,  he  felt  reassured,  and 
answered  Don  Vincente's  questions  with  so  much  firmness  and  pre- 
cision, that  the  latter  evidently  appeared  less  inclined  to  go  very 
minutely  into  particulars.  Pedro's  tongue,  however,  had  now  got 
fairly  loose,  and  ran  over  the  subject  as  briskly  as  his  eye  did  over 
the  person  of  Don  Vincente.  Suddenly  his  eye  was  arrested  by  the 
hilt  of  Don  Vincente's  sword ;  but  going  on  with  his  testimony,  he 
said : 

*  To  go  back  a  little  with  the  story :  when  the  robber  first  fired 
from  the  shadow  of  the  rocky  and  leaped  down  upon  the  path,  as  I 
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told  you,  he  hit  against  the  rock,  and  struck  something  which  glit- 
tered as  it  fell  from  his  person,  and  which  I  picked  up  ;  and  it  JiU 
here  P 

So  saying,  and  sudden  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  he  seized  Don  Vin- 
xsente's  sword,  placed  a  kind  of  gold  button  upon  the  hilt,  and  thrust 
it  immediately  before  the  face  of  the  alcayde. 

The  boldness  of  the  deed,  the  suddenness  of  the  action,  and  the 
palpableness  of  the  evidence,  perfectly  overwhelmed  Don  Vincente, 
and  threw  the  alcayde  and  all  the  assembly  into  the  utmost  conster^ 
pation  and  horror. 

Donna  Julia,  dissolved  in  tears,  rushed  to  her  husband's  feet,  im- 
ploring mercy  for  their  benefactor ;  and  all  present,  on  their  knees 
joined  in  the  petition,  for  there  was  not  one  who  had  not  experienced 
lis  kindness  and  generosity.  Each  one  had  some  noble  deed  of  the 
good  Don  Vincente  to  recount  to  the  alcayde :  some  insisted  that 
sucb  a  man  could  not  have  been  jB^uilty  of  murder;  others  thought 
that  if  guilty,  he  should  be  pardoned  for  the  good  he  had  done ;  and 
all  agreed  that,  whether  guilty  or  innocent,  the  alcayde,  of  all  men 
in  the  world,  should  be  the  last  to  feel  any  doubt  how  to  act  in  such 
an  emergency.  Thus  pressed  on  all  sides,  his  wife  weeping  at  his 
feet,  and  all  his  friends  and  neighbors  joining  in  her  entreaties,  the 
poor  alcayde  was  sadly  perplexed  what  to  do ;  although  his  con- 
science told  him  he  should  merge  the  friend  in  the  judge,  and  fOr* 
get  his  private  obligations  in  his  public  duty.  While  thus  wavering, 
and  overwhelmed  with  perplexity  and  grief,  he  was  relieved  in  some 
measure  by  Don  Vincente  himself,  who,  recovering  from  his  confu- 
;»ion,  and  assuming  his  usual  calm  and  placid  manner,  thus  addressed 
the  assembly  : 

'  My  friends !  —  for  I  have  some  title  to  call  you  such,  notwith- 
standing the  confession  I  am  about  to  make**— I  pray  you  listen 
calmly  to  what  I  have  to  say,  and  if  you  cannot  pardon  my  acts,  you 
can  at  least  appreciate,  for  you  have  felt,  my  motives.  The  im- 
pulse of  benevolence  was  natural  to  my  heart,  and  grew  into  a 
passion  by  indulgence.  As  long  as  my  fortune  lasted,  I  indulged  it 
without  reserve ;  but  the  very  cause  that  exhausted  ibe  one,  added 
fuel  to  the  other.  I  found  myself  almost  penniless,  but  with  habits 
of  munificence  which  assumed  the  character  of  a  morbid  passion, 
without  the  means  of  gratification.  Madrid,  the  scene  of  my  tri<» 
umphs  and  my  enjoyments,  became  irksome  to  me ;  and  thinking 
that  perhaps  the  income  of  my  estate  here  on  the  mountains  might 
afford  me  the  means  of  indulging  my  passion  proportionate  to  the 
simple  wants  of  the  objects  around  me,  I  came  here  unconscious  of 
the  fatal  violence  of  the  flame  that  was  consuming  my  bosom,  and 
unsuspecting  that  the  desire  for  doing  good  could  become  so  uncon* 
trollable  as  to  lead  directly  to  the  perpetration  of  evil,  and  smother 
every  principle  of  conscientiousness  in  the  feeling  of  benevolence. 
But  such,  unfortunately,  is  human  nature :  impulses  are  stronger 
than  principles ;  and  when  the  former  have  vanquished  the  latter, 
they  fall  into  conflict  with  one  another.  It  is  not  until  the  internal 
fires  of  the  earth  have  burst  the  restraints  that  nature  imposes,  and 
rush  forth  through  the  superincumbent  crust  in  volcanoes,  that  the 
ferocious  conflict  of  the  elements  commences ;   uQtil  then,  how 
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barmless,  and  how  unconscious  are  we  even  of  their  existence,  while 
above  them,  the  calm  sunshine  sleeps  upon  green  bank,  quiet  lake, 
and  lovely  flower!  It  was  your  hand,'  continued  he,  turning  to  the 
alcayde,  '  that  helped  to  break  through  the  restraining  crust  of  ray 
heart ;  not,  as  you  supposed,  to  let  forth  sweet  waters,  but  fatal  fire» 
to  consume  and  destroy.  Your  sorrows  excited  ray  sympathies  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  I  could  restrain  them  no  longer ;  and  impelled  by 
an  unconquerable  desiFe  to  relieve  them,  at  all  hazards,  I  conceived 
the  project  of  furnishing  Donna  Julia  with  the  requisite  dowry,  and 
removing  her  rival  at  a  single  stroke.  The  idea  being  conceived, 
impulse  bore  down  reflection  ;  and  indeed  I  had  no  time  to  reflect. 
Don  Antonio  was  on  his  way  to  claim  your  hand  for  his  daughter. 
Strange  infatuation !  The  thought  of  promoting  your  happiness  so 
completely  engrossed  me,  that  1  was  totally  insensible  to  the  misery 
I  was  inflicting  on  others,  and  the  crime  with  which  I  was  pollu- 
ting myself.  Carried  away  by  this  impetuous  passion,  it  was  I  that 
murdered  Don  Antonio,  and  robbing  him  of  his  money,  furnished 
Donna  Julia  next  morning  with  her  dowry.  I  see  you  all  shrink  from 
me  with  mingled  incredulity,  pity,  and  horror.  I  could  expect  but 
this,  so  soon  as  my  conduct  should  be  known.  All  I  ask  is,  that  in 
condemning  me  you  impute  my  crimes  to  their  true  cause.' 

Don  Vincente  sunk  back  in  his  chair,  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  while  his  bosom  heaved  with  contending  emotions.  He  re- 
mained silent  for  some  moments,  while  the  bystanders  gazed  in  each 
other's  faces  in  silent  amazement 

The  alcayde  broke  the  painful  silence,  by  saying  that  his  own  feel- 
ings, if  not  the  law,  put  this  case  beyond  his  jurisdiction ;  and  Don 
Vincente,  seeing  how  much  he  was  aflected  and  overcome  by  his 
grief,  oflered  of  his  own  accord  to  surrender  himself  up.  to  the 
higher  authorities  of  the  kingdom. 

The  next  day  Don  Vincente  was  sent  with  an  escort  on  his  way 
to  Madrid,  there  to  receive  his  trial ;  but  he  was  not  doomed  to  wit- 
ness his  own  disgrace  amid  the  scenes  of  his  former  glory  ;  and  even 
the  last  act  of  his  life  was  destined  to  exhibit  the  ruling  passion 
strong  in  death.  On  his  way  to  the  city,  the  horse  of  his  guard  be- 
came fractious,  while  passing  down  a  narrow  path  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  with  a  frightful  precipice  yawning  below ;  and  Don  Vin- 
cente riding  up  to  his  assistance,  was  himself  unfortunately  plunged 
with  his  horse  over  the  fearful  chasm,  and  both  were  inst^intly 
dashed  to  pieces. 


COMPENSATION. 

Thosb  who  on  Fsncy^s  pinions  soar 

Triumphant  o'er  their  kind, 
Oft  to  that  venturous  pennon  join 

A  judgment  weak,  or  blind  : 
Like  those  seraphic  forms  that  stand 

Before  the  King  of  king^u 
8o  these^  whene'er  on  Trutn  they  gaze,*. 

Their  eyes  veil  with  their  wings. 
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THE  8UHUBR  DATS  ARE   ENDED. 

'  SuMMSR  is  gone  I  —  the  summer  days  are  ended !' 

A  voice  mjrsterious  struck  my  wakeful  ear, 
As  o'er  the  hills  aod  through  the  vales  I  wended, 

Rejoicing  in  the  glory  of  the  year. 
I  paused  to  listen  to  that  plaint  of  sadness; 

It  was  the  wailing  of  the  Autumn*wind : 
Q,uick  fled  my  breast  its  airy  joy  and  gladness, 

And  sorrow,  cloud-like,  brooded  o*er  my  mind. 
Wide  spread  the  scene  :  beauty  was  still  around, 

And  more  than  beauty ;  for  the  glowing  earth 
In  regal  crimson  and  in  fiold  was  bound; 

And  evening's  colors  of  ethereal  birth, 
Were  dull,  compared  with  lowly  shrub  and  tree, 
Whose  hues  gushed  forth,  a  fount  of  harmony. 

I  looked  into  the  heavens,  and  they  wore  deep. 
Deep  as  the  soul ;  unfathomed,  save  by  Gron ; 

A  lonely  cloud  the  western  gate  did  keep, 
As  the  tired  sun  Night's  dusky  threshhold  trod. 

The  Autumn  sky,  spotless  and  pure,  is  fraught 
With  melancholy  :  wild  and  wandering  Thought 
Pierces  the  vault ;  and  Beauty  does  but  veil 
The  shoreless  sea,  where  Doubt  and  Wonder  sail. 

There  can  be  gloom  in  palaces  of  splendor  — 
Sorrow  may  dwell  the  brightest  smile  beneath*; 

So  Nature  throws  a  gorgeous  robe  arotmd  her, 
When  chilled  by  Winter's  sudden  grasp  of  death. 

The  daylight  vanished  from  the  mountain's  head ; 

The  round  moon  shone  upon  the  wavine  woods, 
And  all  was  silent,  save  the  voice  that  said. 

With  mournful  cadence,  like  far-falling  floods : 
*  Summer  is  gone !  —  the  summer  days  are  ended !' 
Ere  with  slow  feet  my  homeward  path  I  wended. 

A  few  short  days  had  passed,  and  forth  once  more 

I  ventured  for  the  fresh  and  healthful  air : 
I  trod  the  hills  and  valleys  as  before ; 
The  vales  were  cheerless,  and  the  hills  were  bare : 

The  wintry  blast, 
With  fuffinn  hnnds,  had  torn 
The  robe  that  Earth  had  worn ; 

In  fragments  cast 
It  on  the  miry  ground,  the  floods ; 
And  ruthless  shook  the  loud-lamenting  woods. 
The  floods  were  riotous,  and  spreoa 
Their  greedy  arms  o'er  grassy  plains -;- 
Tore  from  i he  husbandman  his  harvest  gains, 
And  foaming,  tossing,  swiftly  sped 

Down  the  terrific  steep, 
And  plunged  in  Ocean's  all-devouring  deep. 

Cease !  cease,  proud  Floods !  your  laughter, 
Your  sorrowing  shall  come  after ! 
Stern  Frost  shall  forge  your  chain : 

See  now  upon  the  wing6d  North  he  comes, 
Strong,  strong  as  Death !    Your  struggles  vain ! 

As  ghosts  unblessed  smong  desertecT tombs. 
With  long,  low-smothered  groans,  shall  ye  complain ! 

From  the  dusk  glen  up  starts  the  hoary  Clifi^ 
Like  a  grim  giant  from  his  gloomy  lair, 
Waked  by  some  fiendish  scream, 
Heard  in  his  horrid  dream, 
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Shakes  from  his  brow  the  dark  dishevelled  hair, 

And  stares  around,  with  icy  horror  stiff: 
For  round  its  granite  head  the  winds  are  shrieking, 
The  old  oaks  on  its  breast  are  harshly  creaking; 

Th^  leaves  and  clinging  branches  torn. 

Through  air  tempestuously  borne  : 
From  every  dell  and  rock  a  voice  is  breaking : 
*  Summer  is  gone  I  —  the  summer  days  are  ended, 
And  o'er  the  earth  the  cold  dark  months  descendcMl  t' 

Yes,  thev  are  gone  I  Summer  and  Autumn  too  I 

But  shall  I  therefore  sigh  the  winter  through? 

Bears  he  no  chaplet  on  his  frosty  brow  1 

Unfoding  Ivy,  thou  dost  surely  know, 

And  faithful  Evergreens,  his  temples  bind ; 

Pluck  them,  and  cast  thy  sorrows  to  the  wind ! 

Beside  the  hearth,  when  winter  winds  are  wild. 

Domestic  peace,  and  love,  and  friendship  mild. 

Those  everp-eaiSj  shall  bloom ;  they  flourish  best 

When  by  the  storm  heart  nearer  heart  is  prest. 

Wait  God's  own  seasons ;  it  would  be  a  curse, 

Perennial  Summer :  Winter  is  the  nurse 

Of  Virtue:  *t  is  the  hour  to  intertwine 

Holy  affections,  and  to  look  within 

The  soul ;  to  strive  to  win  from  Time 

A  wreath  that  withers  not  by  change  of  clime.  Pictos. 


LIMNINGS  IN  THE  THOROUGHFARES. 


By   OCOB43E  D.  STBONG. 


THE     LUGUBRIOUS      PAMILY. 


If  I  were  ambitious  of  soaring  to  immortality  on  the  wings  of  a 
^stem,  I  would  base  a  treatise  on  the  proposition  that  the  Mournful 
and  the  Dolorous  is  the  natural  state  of  the  human  mind.  But  for- 
tunately, no  such  labor  is  required  at  ray  hands.  Even  a  casual 
observer  can  detect  the  germ  of  sorrow  in  the  expanded  lips  of 
Laughter  itself.  The  sudden  relapse  to  a  state  of  quiescence,  if  not 
of  melancholy,  indicates  that  the  effort  is  against  the  current.  The 
defenders  of  the  opposite  theory  —  for  strange  to  say,  such  Quixotic 
specimens  of  humanity  have  existed  —  may  indeed  quote  the  Bard 
of  Avon  to  fortify  their  position  : 

*  Ye  that  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now  I' 

thus  intimating  the  idea  that  some  preparation  is  required,  beforo  the 
salt  tears  can  be  induced  to  perform  their  office. 

'  If  it  were  my  cue,'  I  could  write  volumes  in  proof  of  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  sublime  bard  in  hazarding  such  a  sentiment;  but 
demonstration  was  ever  my  evil  genius.  Like  Chribtopher  North, 
(may  his  shadow  never  be  less!)  I  have  lived  and  grown  corpulent 
and  famous  on  assertion,  while  ray  antagonists  famish  and  diecline 
upon  demonstration.  Therefore  misery  is  *  native  and  to  the  manor 
bom ; '  and  I  defy  the  Balaks  of  Philosophy  to  assault  the  Gibraltar  of 
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my  position.  The  retired  tobacconist  who  placed  on  the  panels  of 
bis  chariot  the  motto  *Quid  rides,'  was  more  of  a  wag  and  a  philan- 
thropist than  he  has  credit  for.  His  was  doubtless  a  veiled  effort  to 
throw  a  ray  of  merriment  over  the  gloom  of  humanity,  by  anticipating 
the  vulgar  error  which  Would  detect  the  supposed  aptitude  of  the 
allusion  in  connection  with  his  discarded  pursuits.  V  iewed  in  this 
aspect,  the  wido^  Naomi  Wimple,  and  her  interesting  family,  emi- 
nently fulfilled  their  destiny. 

Hers  was  no  fitful  and  evanescent  sorrow,  bom  of  caprice  and 
betrothed  to  circumstance.  While  the  frivolous  sons  and  daughters 
of  Adam  around  her  donned  and  doffed  their  griefs,  like  the  sables 
which  the  liberated  heir  displays  in  public,  but  repudiates  in  private, 
the  woes  of  the  Lugubrious  Family  were  perennial.  Embodying  in 
themselves  the  elements  of  a  mighty  system  in  metaphysics,  no  key 
of  human  sorrow  was  too  elevated  or  depressed  to  be  performed  on 
their  gamut.  Equally  effective  in  the  varied  phases  of  misery,  they 
excelled  in  the  musical,  the  melancholy,  the  mournful,  the  doleful, 
the  hypochondriacal,  the  convulsive,  and  the  agonizing :  thus  while 
one  branch  of  the  family  tuned  her  pipes  to  the  lachrymose,  others 
thumbed  the  sehtimental,  or  sobbed  the  hysterical.  The  widow 
Naomi  Wimple,  as  the  revered  head  of  the  Lugubrious  Family,  was 
expected  in  all  cases  to  give  the  cue,  while  the  Misses  Dorothea 
Wimple,  Saloma  Wimple,  Penelope  Wimple,  and  Arabella  Wimple, 
never  failed  to  respond,  each  in  her  own  peculiar  way. 

Of  this  interesting  family,  bat  one  remains  to  be  noticed,  namely, 
Frank  Wimple,  who,  I  grieve  to  say,  was  a  stray  sheep  in  the  flock ; 
a  hopeless  prodigal,  a  spendthrift,  who  contrived  to  dissipate  more 
substantial  sorrow  in  an  hour,  than  the  thrift  of  the  Lugubrious 
Family  could  amass  in  a  calendar  month.  While  Mrs.  Naomi  Wimple 
was  in  the  midst  of  her  distressing  revelations  —  revelations  which 
served  to  elicit  the  convulsive  throes  of  Penelope,  the  river-Hke  tears 
of  Dorothea,  the  heart-rending  sobs  of  Saloma,  and  the  sentimental 
sighs  of  Arabella  —  the  rebellious  Frank  was  ever  planning  some 
counterplot,  some  ambuscade,  wherewith  to  overthrow  the  fair  fabric 
which  the  Lugubrious  Family  reared  to  departed  worth  or  existing 
suffering.  This  saucy  scion  of  a  melancholy  race,  in  defiance  of  the 
ties  which  should  have  bound  him  to  his  kindred,  entertained  the 
auditory  of  the  Widow  Wimple  with  the  opinion,  uttered  in  an  under 
tone,  that  it  was  worthy  of  remembrance  that  the  woes  of  his  mater-' 
nal  parent  came  in  a  water-spout,  those  of  Penelope  in  a  thunder^ 
gust,  the  griefs  of  Dorothea  in  a  thaw,  the  distress  of  Saloma  in  a 
volcano,  and  the  melancholy  of  Arabella  in  a  white-squall.  These, 
and  other  unfilial  and  undutiful  givings-out,  sorely  interfered  with 
the  well-arranged  misery  of  the  Lugubrious  Family ;  causing  ther 
said  Frank  to  be  considered  an  unfortunate  attache  of  the  domicil. 

Among  the  topics  of  discussion  which  developed  the  master-pas- 
sion of  the  Widow  Wimple,  that  which  treated  of  the  virtues  of  her 
'  dear  departed  husband'  was  predominant.  The  deceased  spouse 
of  the  lorn  widow  was  the  fulcrum,  the  lever,  the  pully,  by  which 
her  miscellaneous  sorrows  were  elevated  to  the  notice  of  her  audi' 
tory':  his  memory  served  as  a  letter  of  introduction  to  bereavements 
which>  without  such  formality,  could  not  legitimately  be  deemed  fiv 
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subjects  for  the  condolence  of  the  Lugubrious  Family.  In  truth, 
the  visible  presence  of  the  buried  majesty  of  Denmark  was  not  of 
more  vital  importance  to  the  plot  of  '  Hamlet/  than  the  *  dear  de- 
parted husband'  of  the  widow  Naomi  Wimple  in  evolving  her  nume- 
rous distresses.  That  the  '  dear  good  man'  was  worthy  of  remem- 
brance, is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  on  his  death-bed  he  professed  the 
utmost  resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence,  declaring  with  his  latest 
breath  that  he  considered  the  '  valley  of  the  shadow'  a  desirable 
retreat  from  the  cares,  and  vexations,  and  annoyances  of  his  earthly 
pilgrimage  I 

The  education  of  the  Widow  Wimple  having  been  unfortunately 
neglected  in  early  life,  her  language  not  unfrequently  put  at  defiance 
the  laws  of  Lindley  Murray ;  while  words  of  new  coinage,  terms 
of  queer  import,  and  strangely-wedded  similes,  floated  through 
her  conversation  in  '  most  admired  disorder.'  But  with  the  junior 
branches  of  the  family,  in  the  female  line,  the  case  was  far  otherwise. 
For  them  the  whole  range  of  dolorous  literature  had  unfolded  its 
ebony  treasures.  The  Sorrows  of  Werter  were  quoted  by  Penelope, 
by  the  quarto ;  the  Pains  of  Imagination  were  reeled  off  Hke  yarn 
from  a  spinning-jenny  by  Dorothea ;  the  gloomy  imaginings  of  Monk 
Lewis  formed  the  staple  of  Saloma's  conversation ;  and  Sterne's 
'  Poor  Starling'  could  n't  get  out  of  Arabella's  head  day  nor  night. 
The  sentimental  Arabella  was,  par  excellence^  the  literary  member  of 
the  family  circle,  whose  gentle  sighs  were  usually  the  forerunner  of 
a  quotation  from  some  favorite  author.  Like  the  chemist  who  distils 
poison  from  simples,  our  sentimental  young  lady  succeeded  in 
turning  the  tables  on  the  merriest  troubadour  of  the  age,  by  seizing 
on  the  slightest  glimmerings  of  despondency  which  threw  their 
shadows  across  his  sunshine,  and  passing  them  through  her  mental 
laboratory,  until  they  assumed  the  very  livery  of  despair.  Thus  joy- 
ous, glorious  Tom  Moore,  who  never  grieved  over  any  ill  that  *  flesh 
is  heir  to,'  nor  dreamed  of  regret,  except  at  the  disappearance  of  the 
last  flask  of  Rhenish  at  a  feast,  was  nevertheless  dragooned  into  the 

service : 

*■  Thus  ever  from  my  natal  hour 

I  've  seen  my  fundest  hopes  decay ; 
I  never  loved  a  tree  or  flower, 
But 't  was  the  first  to  fade  away.' 

The  way  in  which  this  dolorous  quotation  was  sobbed  forth  by  Arabella, 
would  have  awakened  the  grief  of  an  undertaker  while  performing 
the  last  sad  offices  for  a  purse-proud  nabob. 

The  similes  of  the  Lugubrious  Family  were  ever  taken  from  the 
cenotaph  and  the  cypress.  The  mournful  wail  of  the  wintry  winds 
was  music  to  the  ears  of  the  Widow  Wimple,  and  the  complainings 
of  the  rare  old  elm  which  flanked  her  mansion,  as  its  trailing  branches 
were  swayed  to  and  fro,  like  the  tempest- tossed  victim  of  an  unto- 
ward destiny,  furnished  the  junior  members  of  the  family  with  an 
army  of  reasons  why  the  world  should  be  miserable.  Did  the 
Spring,  robed  in  verdure,  and  wreathed  with  flowers,  smile  joyously 
in  the  sunshine  1  Alas  !  the  telescope  of  the  Widow  Naomi's  mind 
disclosed  the  distant  scene,  in  which  its  rifled  beauties  lay  withering 
on  the  plain.    Did  Autumn  pour  forth  its  treasures  into  the  lap  of 
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industry,  rear  iu  gorgeous  banner  on  the  mountain  crest,  and  scatter 
its  ripened  fruits  on  every  side  ?  The  Misses  Wimple  inyariably 
directed  your  attention  to  the  period  when  the  frost  would  play  the 
mischief  with  the  leaves  and  shubbery,  causing  the  fruit  to  decay  and 
grow  offensive,  if  it  was  not  eaten,  and  still  worse  if  it  was!  All 
flesh  was  to  them  hay,  and  all  beauty  the  herald  of  deformity.  All 
joy  they  consigned  to  the  regions  of  romance ;  all  happiness  belonged 
to  the  ideal  word,  and  all  grief  to  the  real.  For  them  the  rainbow 
in  the  heavens  was  a  mockery ;  but  the  thunder  cloud  and  the  hurri- 
cane were  the  winged  couriers  of  destiny. 

In  one  important  characteristic,  the  mind  of  the  Widow  Wimple, 
and  those  of  her  promising  family,  were  worthy  of  all  imitation.  She 
never  dealt  iu  the  prophetic.  Over  her,  superstition  had  no  power* 
The  causes  of  her  griefs  were  already  in  being,  and  her  peculiar 
skill  was  manifested  in  mingling  the  ingredients.  Fortune-tellers, 
soothsayers,  wizards,  and  dealers  iu  omens,  and  charms,  and  love- 
potions,  she  held  in  utter  contempt.  They  but  substituted  the 
mockery  of  wo  for  the  reality  —  the  Possible  for  the  Actual.  In  the 
munificence  of  her  phraseology,  she  termed  the  results  of  their  art 
*  the  drippings  of  hictitious  sorrow,  and  not  worth  titivating  about.' 

When  the  Lugubrious  Family  threw  the  net  of  their  miseries  over 
the  circle  of  their  auditory,  the  effort  to  escape  through  its  meshes 
was  eminently  abortive.  Skilful  and  practiced  in  sustaining  the  nar- 
rative of  their  trials,  there  was  no  alternative  but  resignation.  In 
selecting  and  managing  the  accessories  of  her  art,  the  Widow  Wim- 
ple's taste  savored  of  the  theatrical.  In  one  recess  of  her  parlor 
stood  the  arm-chair  which  her  '  dear  departed  husband'  was  wont 
to  occupy,  shrouded  iu  crape,  while  in  the  corresponding  niche,  the 
rocking-chair  wherein  her  '  sainted  mother'  in  days  of  yore  whiled 
away  the  tedious  hours,  displayed  its  sable  vestments,  stamped  with 
the  impress  of  antiquity.  Although  the  '  sainted  mother'  of  the 
interesting  widow  had  been  gathered  to  her  fathers  long  before  the 
birth  of  her  daughters,  yet  these  affectionate  shoots  of  the  parent 
stem  exemplified  the  perfection  of  the  'credit  system,'  by  responding 
most  heartily  to  the  grief  of  Mrs.  Naomi  Wimple,  whenev^r  allusion 
was  made  to  the  said  '  sainted  mother.' 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  memory  of  the  '  ancient  lady'  was  thus 
commented  on,  Frank  inquired,  with  much  gravity,  when  the  Antedi- 
luvians flourished  ;  but  the  Widow  Wimple  'could  'nt  tell  prezactly ;' 
but  she  remembered  hearing  something  about  the  family  of  the 
Dilooveans,  who  she  '  reckoned  resisted  before  her  time  !' 

Time  and  distance  offered  no  obstacle  to  the  faithful  messengers 
of  the  Widow  Wimple's  griefs.  Her  lamentations  over  the  woes  of 
a  thousand  years'  standing  were  equally  piquant  with  those  elicited  by 
ills  of  more  modern  origin  ;  and  calamities  occurring  to  the  bronzed 
inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  or  the  wandering  hordes  who 
traverse  the  wastes  of  Tartary,  took  rank  with  the  sorrows  of  her 
dwn  circle.  Her  faith  in  tales  of  horror  was  unmixed  with  doubt 
or  cavil ;  and  the  South  Sea  bubble  promised  not  a  tithe  of  the  retnm 
which  the  capital  invested  by  the  amiable  widow  in  doleful  specula* 
lions  secured  to  its  possessor. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  Mrs.  Naomi  Wimple's  travels  in  the 
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regiona  of  gloom,  ber  imagination  was  incapable  of  grasping  national 
calamities.  The  mighty  desolation,  whose  chariot  wheels  rolled  over 
empires  and  continents,  crushing  human  life  like  stubble  beneath  the 
heel  of  the  reaper,  was  too  vast  for  her  comiprehension.  Her  Jhrie 
was  exhibited  in  the  detail  of  individual  sunering.  Ltke  the  mem- 
bers of  the  rifle  corps,  she  could  load  and  fire  with  great  rapidity, 
but  the  construction  of  her  mental  fusil  confined  each  discharge  to 
winging  a  single  object.  The  solemn  gloom  caused  by  a  solar  eclipse ; 
the  heavy  shadows  sweeping  majestically  over  the  landscape ;  the 
portentous  thunder-clouds,  rolling  with  ponderous  energy  across  the 
expanse ;  are  not  typical  of  the  Widow  Naomi  Wimple's  mind  :  but 
the  smoke  encircling  the  cottage  roof  in  a  damp  day,  or  the  fantastic 
wreaths  which  the  smoker  puSs  from  the  narcotic  plant,  in  the  midst 
of  his  companions,  until  their  precise  whereabout  is  involved  in  mys- 
tery, are  meet  emblems  of  the  domestic  and  social  character  of  her 
revelations. 

The  atmosphere  breathed  by  the  Lugubrious  Family  was  the  very 
type  of  humidity.  Tears,  those  mute  exponents  of  sorrow,  were 
ever  at  command.  The  paradise  of  their  fancy  was  encircled  by 
mists,  vapors,  and  noxious  exhalations.  The  sun  of  their  horizon 
was  a  dim  and  veiled  luminary,  whose  flickering  beams  came  with 
the  uncertainty  and  hesitation  which  marks  the  reception  of  a  neo- 
phyte in  the  circles  of  fashion.  The  Widow  Wimple's  disregard  of 
'  book  learning'  was,  on  one  occasion,  exemplified  in  a  manner  some- 
what ludicrous^  A  Latin  quotation  having  been  introduced  by  a 
aedate  schoolmaster,  who  affected  a  tender  regard  for  the  widow,  he 
rather  apologized  for  quoting  Latin,  it  being  a  dead  language.  '  Only 
to  think,'  responded  the  revered  head  of  the  Lugubrious  Family, 
'  that  Latin  is  dead  !  —  and  my  poor  cousin  Timothy,  who  died  last 
Thursday,  thirty-one  years,  was  so  detached  to  him  !  Why  I  remem- 
ber as  if  it  was  but  yesterday,  that  Tim  said  he  'd  toted  five  hundred 
miles  to  look  after  him,  and  spent  more  than  a  year  in  incurring  his 
acquaintance.  And,  poor  soul  —  so  he 's  dead  !  How  will  his  affec- 
tionate relations  feel  when  they  hear  he 's  prefunct  V 

'  Df-funct,  you  meant  to  say.  Ma,'  sobbed  Arabella. 

'  Defunctibus  et  demendibus,'  said  Frank,  '  which  being  freely 
translated,  meaneth,  '  Dead  and  -^  ahem  1' 

On  closing  this  pathetic  lament  over  the  buried  language,  the  widow 
resorted  to  her  'kerchief,  and  her  amiable  and  dutiful  daughters  '  did 
likewise.'  The  learned  pedagogue  upon  this  hemmed  and  fidgetted, 
pulled  off  his  spectacles,  wiped  them,  put  them  on  again,  and  looked 
up  to  the  ceiling.  Frank  whistled ;  Augustus  Fitzherbert  Jones,  an 
exquisite  of  the  first  water,  occupied  himself  in  convulsive  efforts  to 
thrust  his  perfumed  cambric  handkerchief  into  his  mouth  ;  and  Tim 
Wilkins,  a  favorite  of  Arabella's,  trod  on  the  tail  of  the  cat,  which 
created  a  most  unequivocal  caterwauling.  This  operated  like  a  match 
applied  to  a  train  of  gunpowder ;  for  the  rebellious  handkerchief 
which  Augustus  Fitzherbert  Jones  had  forced  in  *  durance  vile/  sud- 
denly burst  its  prison  house,  flying  out  of  his  mouth  with  the  velocity 
of  a  Congreve  rocket,  followed  by  such  a  roar,  that  the  watchman  in 
the  cupola  of  the  City  Hall,  albeit  a  rare  sleeper^  was  aroused  to  a 
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muddy  coDScioasness.  Frank  followed  joyfully  in  cboras.  The 
pedagogue,  after  turning  black  in  the  face,  was  compelled  to  suc- 
cumb, although  thereby  he  jeoparded  his  expectations;  and  Tim 
Wilkins's  cheeks  backed  and  tilled,  until  the  pent-up  laughter  rolled 
forth  in  torrents.  In  short,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the  sober- 
minded  reader,  the  male  portion  of  the  domestic  circle  being  fairly 
'  in  for  it,'  '  burst  madly  from  their  spheres,'  grasped  tbeir  beavers 
as  best  they  might,  and  entered  upon  a  running  fight  with  the  chairs 
and  tables,  bumping  their  craniums  against  the  half-open  doors,  and 
tripping  their  toes  in  the  carpets,  by  which  a  part  suddenly  found 
themselves  illustrating  the  convenience  of  a  horizontal  position  ;  and 
were  in  divers  other  ways  impeded  in  their  egress,  and  maimed  in  their 
progress.  Bat  like  the  '  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out'  of  a 
ministerial  budget,  these  difficulties  at  length  reached  their  finale^ 
when  the  party,  af^er  performing,  in  a  manner  highly  creditable,  the 
laughing  cborus  of  devils  in  Der  Freischutz,  separated  to  their  respec- 
tive lodgings,  impressed  with  a  dim  perception  of  the  truth  that 
either  they,  or  some  other  bipeds,  had  unwittingly  '  made  jttdys  of 
themselves.' 

In  process  of  time,  the  Widow  Wimple  was  gathered  to  her  fathers, 
and  our  mercurial  friend  Frank  was  compelled  for  a  season  to  sub- 
mit to  the  sway  of  melancholy.  But  alas  for  the  mutability  of  alt 
things  earthly  !  The  sentimental  Arabella  eloped  with  a  strapping 
subaltern  in  the  dragoons,  whose  altitude  of  person  was  rivalled  by 
the  loftiness  of  his  swagger,  and  the  frequency  of  his  oaths ;  Doro- 
thea chasseed  with  a  dancing-master  to  the  tune  of '  over  the  hills  and 
faraway ;'  Saloma  was  wooed  and  won  by  a  tragic  hero  of  the  ' sock 
and  buskin,'  whose  feigned  miseries  proved  irresistible;  leaving 
Penelope, '  like  Niobe  all  tears,'  to  do  the  grievous  for  the  deserted 
family  hearth-stone. 


A     PICTURE     OF    THE     PAST. 

A  FEW  years*  gone,  the  western  star 

On  his  lone  evening  watch  surveyed, 
Through  all  his  silent  rei£D  a&r, 

Nought  but  interminable  shades 
From  precipice  and  mountain  brown 
And  tangled  forest  darkling  thrown; 
Save  where  the  blue  lakes,  inland  seasi 
Liffht  ruffling  to  the  creeping  breeze, 

His  trembling  beams  upon  them  played, 
Or  where,  no  tree  or  summit  seen, 
In  one  unbroken  sea  of  green, 
That  wild  dark  shores  eternal  laved. 
The  prairie's  billowy  verdure  waved. 
Nor  ever  might  a  sound  be  beard. 
Save  warbling  of  the  wild-wood  bird, 
Or  some  lone  streamlet's  sullen  dash 
In  the  deep  forest,  or  the  crash 
Of  ruined  rock,  chance-hurled  from  higbr 
Or  swarthy  Indian's  battle  cry, 
Whooped  for  revenge  or  victory ! 
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AMERICA. 


A«      BXOKDIUM      rmOM      AN      D  II  f  0  B  L  11 11  C  D     roCM. 


I. 

Mt  Countr7  !  if  unknown  to  feme,  I  dare 
Amid  the  gathering  years  my  voice  upraise 
For  thee  and  thine  in  other  tones  than  prayer, 
Waking  long  silent  musings  into  praise 
Of  thee  and  of  thy  glories,  let  thy  grace 
Accord  me  pardon  :  since  no  master  hand 
Thy  mighty  iheraes  on  loftier  lyre  essays, 
Which  treasured  long  in  thought,  my  heart  expand. 
And  burn  into  my  soul,  oh  thouT  my  native  land  I 

It. 

What  though  no  4ower  its  ruined  form  upreara, 
Nor  Uazoned  heraldry  and  pictured  hall 
Waken  the  memories  of  a  thousand  years  1 
Yet  may  we  many  a  glorious  scene  recall, 
And  deeds  long  cherisned  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Who  hail  thee  mother ;  yet  from  mountain  gray« 
And  forest  green,  primeval  shadows  fall 
On  waters  blue.    The  journeying  stars  survey 
No  lovelier  realm  than  thme,  freeborn  America  1 


NOTES     ON    THE     NETHERLANDS. 


BY    C  A  LBB     C  DiniNO. 


Many  objects  of  attention  are  found  in  the  environs  of  Amsterdam, 
among  the  villages  and  small  towns  which  abound  in  this  populous 
region.  Excursions  to  the  Texel  by  the  new  ship-canal ;  to  Iloom 
and  to  Naerden  on  the  Zuyder  Zee ;  and  to  many  other  points*  which 
the  various  means  of  intercommunication  render  cheap  and  easy, 
will  furnish  the  traveller  with  much  information  concerning  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Dutch.  It  is  usual  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  town 
of  Z  landam,  or  Sardam,  as  it  is  often  called,  situated  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Y  from  Amsterdam,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  but  in 
which  Peter  the  Great  lived,  when  he  worked  there  in  1696,a8  a 
common  shipwright.  This  humble  dwelling  still  remains,  a  monu- 
ment of  the  decision  of  character  and  perseverance  of  that  extraor- 
dinary monarch.  It  has  been  restored  by  direction  of  his  descendant 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  visited  the  spot  in  1614,  and  enclosed 
lo  preserve  it  from  further  decay.  At  Zaandam  every  thing  is  in  the 
purest  style  of  Dutch  neatness  and  ornament,  indicating  at  the  same 
time  the  prosperous  industry  and  easy  condition  of  the  inhabitants. 

But  the  most  curious  and  characteristic  place  in  this  respect,  is  the 
celebrated  village  of  Broek,  in  the  district  called  Waterland,  situated 
a  little  to  the  northeast  of  Amsterdam.  The  extreme  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere  in  all  parts  of  Holland,  renders  every  precaution 
necessary  to  maintain  cleanliness,  and  health,  and  comfort,  and  this  Li 
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particularly  the  case  in  the  tract  of  country  which  lies  between  the 
Y,  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  the  ocean,  and  which  is  completely  saturated 
as  it  were  with  water.  In  Broek,  however,  the  principle  of  neatness 
is  pushecf  to  the  degree  of  burlesque  extravagance.  The  whole 
▼illage  has  the  air  of  the  little  gaudy  painted  playthings  of  a  toy-shop. 
The  houses  are  of  wood,  painted  green  and  white,  each  standing  in 
the  midst  of  its  little  garden,  vCith  its  walks  and  borders  laid  out  in  the 
most  curious  and  whimsical  manner.  The  pavement  of  the  streets  is 
in  a  sort  of  mosaic  of  stones  of  different  colors,  and  is  constantly 
kept  as  neat  and  clean  as  possible.  A  custom  prevails  here,  as  in 
Zaandam,  and  in  othpr  parts  of  North  Holland,  of  opening  the  prin- 
cipal door  of  the  house  only  at  the  three  great  epochs  of  life,  baptism, 
marriage,  and  burial.  No  dogs  or  horses  are  permitted  to  pass  in  the 
streets.  As  the  gardens  consist  of  a  rich  black  mould  that  would 
adhere  to  the  shoes ;  slippers  are  placed  at  the  gate,  which  persona 
who  enter  put  on  for  the  time.  To  such  an  excess  is  every  thing 
carried,  that  white  curtains  are  found  on  the  stable- window  of  many 
of  the  barns,  which  are  as  neatly  painted  as  the  dwelling-houses. 
Slippers  are  deposited  within  the  aoor  of  the  house,  for  persons, 
whether  visiters  or  others,  to  put  on  when  they  come  in,  so  as  not  to 
soil  the  carpets  or  floor.  It  is  even  said  that  the  clergyman  leaves 
his  shoes  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  stairs,  and  puts  on  a  pair  of  slippers 
on  ascending  to  the  desk.  Indeed,  had  I  not  received  assurance  of 
the  truth  of  the  facts  from  Hollanders  who  had  resided  in  the  village, 
and  who  could  hjive  no  inducement  to  expose  their  friends  to  ridicule 
by  misrepresentations,  I  should  have  hesitated  to  believe  in  these  and 
other  extravagances  of  the  good  people  of  Broek. 

I  did  not  visit  either  of  these  places,  however,  in  person,  but  on 
leaving  Amsterdam  proceeded  to  Utrecht  by  the  canal.  The  treks- 
chuyt  on  this  route  is  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  travels  with  uncom- 
mon speed,  although  at  a  rate  of  fare  somewhat  higher  than  the  or- 
dinary boats.  The  route  is  considered  one  of  the  most  agreeable  in 
North  Holland,  as  it  begins  on  the  river  Amstel  and  terminates  on 
the  Yecht,  passing  successively  through  the  villages  of  OuderiEerk, 
Abcoude,  Baambrugge,  Vreeland,  Loenersloot,  Loenen,  Nieawer- 
sluis  with  its  fortifications  and  locks,  Breukelen,  Maarsen,  and  Zuilen. 
Several  of  these  are  on  the  Vecht,  whose  banks  are  sprinkled  with 
pretty  country  seats  near  the  water,  as  I  have  described  them  in 
other  parts  of  Holland.  It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  books,  that  near 
to  Utrecht  the  houses  encroach  so  much  on  the  canal  that  the  horses 
are  unharnessed,  and  the  boat  is  dragged  forward  by  an  old  woman. 
This  did  not  happen  when  I  passed  the  spot,  but  the  boat  was  poled 
along  Just  as  is  done  by  the  boatman  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi. 
Nor  if  it  had  happened,  would  it  have  seemed  particularly  remarka* 
ble,  I  had  so  frequently  seen  women  dragging  along  the  schuyts  on 
the  canals  in  various  parts  of  Holland.  Indeed  the  task  of  attending 
at  the  bridges,  of  raising  them  when  requisite,  of  taking  care  of  the 
locks,  and  the  like,  appears  to  be  generally  devolved  upon  females. 

Utrecht  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  small  river  Vecht  widi 
the  Old  Rhine.  It  is  built  on  a  slight  elevation,  and  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  has  existed  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  when  it  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Ultrajectum  or  Trajectom  XJlpii.    In  tlie 
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middle  ages,  it  was  the  see  of  a  rich  and  powerful  andependetit  bish- 
opric, whose  prelates  bore  an  active  part  m  the  wars  and  dissensions 
ox  the  times.  Formerly  it  flourished  greatly  by  means  of  its  silk 
manufactures,  which,  although  they  have  greatly  declined,  still  sub- 
sist, together  with  fabrics  of  cloth,  muskets,  and  copper.  It  also 
possesses,  in  consequence  of  its  position,  considerable  commerce  with 
the  interior,  by  means  of  the  Vecht  ahd  the  Rhine.  Its  climate  is 
healthy,  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  ground,  and  its  immediate  en- 
virons are  pleasant,  which  are  among  the  advantages  of  its  ancient 
and  celebrated  University. 

The  Cathedral  of  Utrecht  consists  of  a  noble  fragment,  or  rather 
of  two  fragments,  of  an  edifice,  which  seems  originally  to  have  been 
one  of  the  fimpst  specimens  of  church-architecture  in  the  Nether- 
lands, or  at  least  in  Holland.  It  was  built  in  630,  by  Dagobert  I., 
king  of  the  Franks,  and  is  called  the  Domkerk.  In  1674,  a  violent 
tempest  broke  down  the  nave  or  body  of  the  church,  leaving  the 
tower  at  one  end,  and  the  choir  and  transept  at  the  other,  standing 
uninjured.  The  fragments  having  been  removed,  and  the  entrance 
of  the  remaining  part  of  the  edifice  walled,  a  broad  street  runs  be- 
tween that  and  the  lower,  showing  the  great  size  of  the  intermedi- 
ate part  which  has  disappeared.  The  tower  possesses  very  great 
elevation,  affording  an  extensive  view  over  a  vast  tract  of  country  in 
every  direction.  Its  bells  and  its  carilfon  are  celebrated  for  their 
magnitude,  and  for  the  excellence  of  their  tones.  The  choir,  which 
still  exists,  forms  in  itself  a  spacious  church,  continuing  to  be  nsed 
for  religious  services,  and  affording  an  imposing  idea  of  the  vastness 
and  splendor  of  the  edifice  when  it  was  entire.  The  cloisters  at  the 
side  of  the  church  are  occupied  as  the  collegiate  buildings  of  the 
University. 

The  Stadhuis  has  a  handsome  front,  but  is  an  irregular  building, 
blocked  in  with  othei's,  and  constructed  without  regard  to  the  rules 
of  symmetry.  Nor  is  there,  among  the  other  buildings  of  Utrecht, 
any  one  which  merits  very  particular  attention!  In  the  vicinity  of 
this  city,  however,  is  the  charming  village  of  Zeist,  where  the  Mora- 
vian Brethren,  so  commendable  for  their  benevolent  principles  of 
religion,  and  for  their  morality,  decency,  and  industry,  possess  an 
extensive  establishment. 

Leaving  Utrecht,  I  took  the  diligence  to  Antwerp,  by  the  way  of 
Breda.  The  road  is  excellent  for  the  whole  distance,  except  that  it 
is  necessary  to  cross  the  large  rivers  in  ferry-boats.  Until  you  enter 
North  Brabant,  and  approach  Breda,  the  road  passes  through  some 
of  the  lowest  parts  of  Holland,  in  the  region  where  the  Lek  and  the 
Maes  converge  together,  and  along  the  sunken  shores  of  the  Biea- 
bosch.  It  is,  therefore,  raised  far  above  the  surrounding  country, 
sometimes  apparently  ten  feet,  and  always  to  a  considerable  height, 
because  otherwise  it  would  be  flooded  during  the  winter,  and  in  the 
occasional  inundations,  to  which  the  whole  territory  is  subject.  The 
country  is,  of  course,  excessively  wet,  and  the  air  is  constantly  filled 
with  the  damp  exhalations,  arising  from  so  large  a  surface  of  fresh 
water,  disipersed  in  rivers,  canals,  and  lakes. 

The  first  town  of  any  note  is  Vianen^  to  arrive  at  whioh  yoa 
cross  the  Lek.    The  ferry-boat  was  worked  along  by  means  of  a 
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rope,  aad  tbe  mode  of  doing  it  was  somewhat  singular.  Several 
men  were  employed  to  move  the  boat.  Each  of  them  made  use  of 
a  small  chain,  with  an  iron  plate  fastened  to  tbe  end  of  it.  This 
chain  he  slung  around  the  rope,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  knot  by 
means  of  the  plate,  and  then  walked  the  boat  along,  holding  on  the 
rope  by  his  chain.  Vianen  depends  for  subsistence  upon  the  culture 
of  flax,  but  is  beautified  by  orchards  and  other  rural  ornaments  in 
its  environs.  The  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Batenstein  still  remain 
here,  in  which  Henry  de  Brederode,  the  feudal  superior  of  Vianen, 
held  a  meeting  of  nobles  in  1566,  to  concert  the  means  of  resisting 
Philip  of  Spun. 

Soon  afterward  you  arrive  at  Gorcura,  a  large  town  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Linge  with  the  Maes  or  Waal,  and  carrying  on  a 
considerable  commerce  in  grain,  hemp,  butter,  and  cheese.  At  this 
place,  you  cross  the  Waal,  and  arrive  at  the  village  of  Worcum  on 
the  opposite  side.  Here,  about  two  miles  above  you  on  the  left,  you 
see  the  remains  of  the  famous  castle  of  Loevestein,  on  the  point  of 
the  island  of  Bommel,  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  Waal  into 
two  branches.  This  now  dilapidated  castle  has  often  served  as  a 
prison  of  state,  and  in  it  Grotiiis  had  been  confined  for  the  space  of 
three  years,  when  he  was  set  free  by  the  bold  and  happy  stratagem 
of  his  wife,  Maria  de  Reigersbergen,  who  caused  her  husband  to  be 
conveyed  away  in  a  box,  supposed  to  contain  books,  in  which  she 
herself  had  previously  entered  his  prison. 

From  hence  the  road  passes  through  the  country  called  the  Land 
of  Altena,  lying  on  tbe  eastern  shore  of  the  Biesbosch,  until  you 
pass  another  ferry,  which  brings  you  to  the  village  of  Raamsdork, 
near  the  fortified  town  of  Gertruydenburg,  which  stands  full  in  view 
on  your  right  as  you  proceed.  Here  you  enter  North  Brabant,  by 
a  new  road  leading  to  Breda,  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Na- 
poleon, and  of  course  a  good  one,  which  soon  brings  you  to  the  large 
agricultural  town  of  Oosterhout,  where  the  face  of  the  country  is 
entirely  changed.  It  is  no  longer  a  low  sunken  morass,  filling  the 
air  with  perpetual  dampness ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  dry  and  sandy 
soil,  interspersed  with  woods  of  pine,  and  patches  of  cultivated  land, 
shows  that  you  have  reached  a  more  healthful,  if  not  a  more  produc- 
tive, region.  You  thus  arrive  at  the  pretty  town  of  Breda,  through 
its  delightful  environs,  which  are  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation, 
and  justly  admired  for  their  beauty. 

Breda  is  watered  by  the  Merk  and  the  Aa,  and  is  well  built  and 
strongly  fortified,  and  has  obtained  the  various  chances  of  war  common 
for  so  many  centuries  to  all  the  strong  places  in  the  Low  Countries. 
It  is  well  known  in  English  history  as  the  place  of  residence  of 
Charles  H.,  and  his  little  court,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell.  Being  a 
feudal  possession  of  the  house  of  Orange,  it  has  been  considerably 
beautified  and  improved  by  that  family,  who  constructed  there,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  noble  castle  which  is  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Merk.  Vestiges  of  an  older  castle,  founded  in  1350,  also  exist ;  and 
the  general  beauties  of  the  place  are  enhanced  by  the  esplanade  and 

Earden  with  its  grove  of  trees.     The  cathedral,  a  fine  edifice  with  a 
»fty  tower,  contains  a  superb  mausoleum  of  Engelbert  de  Nassau. 
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From  Breda,  a  short  ride  through  a  country  abounding  in  open  moors, 
pine  barrens,  and  light  sands,  brings  the  traveller  to  Antwerp. 

Without  proceeding  here  to  give  an  account  of  Antwerp,  I  revert 
to  Rotterdam,  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  direct  route  from  this 
city  to  Antwerp,  which  1  took  on  my  first  visit  to  the  Netherlands. 
I  left  Rotterdam  in  a  steamboat  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and 
sailing  up  the  Maes  by  the  village  of  Ysselraonde,  soon  arrived  at 
Dort.  The  steamboat,  like  the  trekschuyts,  was  ordinary  in  its 
appearance  and  appointments,  being  destitute  of  the  tasteful  orna- 
ments which  decorate  those  of  the  United  States.  In  proceeding  up 
past  Rotterdam,  you  have  a  fine  view  of  the  regular  and  sightly  build- 
ings of  the  Navy  Yard.  In  this  quarter  lay  the  large  four- masted 
steamboat,  called  the  Monster.  She  was  constructed  several  years 
before,  but  owing  to  her  enormously  disproportionate  length,  mea- 
suring two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  stem  to  stern,  and  only  thirty- 
five  feet,  or  about  one  eighth  part  at  the  beams,  she  hogged  in  launch- 
ing, and  had  never  yet  been  to  sea,  owing  to  disputes  between  the 
owners  and  the  government,  who  had  contemplated  employing  her 
as  a  packet  to  Batavia. 

In  ascending  toward  Dort,  we  met  or  passed  many  of  the  huee 
vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  Rhine.  They  are  heavy  mis- 
shapen hulks,  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons'  burthen,  whose  place 
might  be  advantageously  supplied  by  the  substitution  of  steamboats, 
steam  being  so  decidedly  superior  to  wind  for  the  purpose  of  navi- 
gating rivers.  But  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  especially  the 
interest  of  the  persons  now  employed  in  the  trade,  had  proved, 
hitherto,  an  efiectual  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  this  improve- 
ment. It  would  seem  that  the  Dutch  ministry  have  no  such  preju- 
dice against  change  in  some  respects,  because  they  have  anticipated 
other  nations  in  trying  the  experiment  of  a  steam-ship  fo  cross  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  packet  which  communicates  between  Holland  and  her 
colonies  in  South  America.  But  there  is  less  readiness  for  innova- 
tion in  regard  to  the  internal  navigation  of  the  country.  Thus  the 
canal-boats  have  remained  the  same  for  a  century.  A  plan  was  lately 
attempted  to  introduce  canal-boats  with  small  keels,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  making  lee-way,  but  the  government  set  their  faces  against  it 
as  an  unsafe  innovation.  So  also  the  slow  and  unwieldy  crafh  in 
question  continued  to  maintain  undisputed  possession  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Rhine. 

Dordrecht,  or  Dordt,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  strongly  situated 
upon  the  point  of  an  island  formed  by  the  inundation  which  grave 
birth  to  the  great  lake  of  Biesbosch.  In  the  Kloveniers-Doelen  of 
this  city,  was  holden  the  celebrated  synod  of  1610,  which  condemned 
the  tenets  of  Arminius.  The  position  of  the  city  renders  it  conspi- 
cuous from  various  points  of  view,  in  sailing  upon  the  mingled 
streams  which  branch  out  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Maes  in  this 
vicinity.  And  its  buildings,  reaching  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river, 
with  the  imposing  mass  of  the  great  church  rising  above  them,  have 
a  fine  effect  in  the  distance,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked.  This 
edifice  was  erected  for  Catholic  worship,  like  the  other  great  churches 
in  Holland ;  and  originally  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  It  is  a  noble 
structure,  and  in  addition  to  its  magnitude,  and  the  imposing  style  of 
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its  architecture,  it  possesses  a  white  marble  pulpit,  which  is  justlj 
esteemed  as  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship.  In  addition  lo 
its  other  branches  of  trade,  Dordt  is  celebrated  as  the  greatest  tim- 
ber-market of  the  country,  enormous  rafts  being  floated  down  to  this 
city  for  sale  from  Andemach  and  other  places  on  the  Rhine. 

Leaving  [Xirdt,  we  proceeded  by  the  Kil  into  Hollands  Diep, 
and  passing  Willemstadt,  proceeding  down  toward  the  innermost 
islands  of  Zealand,  leaving  Over  Flakkee  on  the  right,  and  thence  by 
the  islands  of  Tholen  and  South  Beveland,  and  in  sight  of  Bergen- 
op-Zoom,  into  the  Scheldt,  and  to  Antwerp. 

I  had  occasion,  during  the  voyage  of  this  day,  to  be  confirmed  in 
sentiments,  which  had  frequently  occurred  to  me  before,  somewhat 
at  variance  with  the  received  opinions  concerning  the  Dutch.  One 
fact,  which  struck  me  at  every  turn  in  Holland,  was  their  superior 
temperance,  as  compared  with  ourselves.  It  should  be  remembered, 
that  in  every  part  of  Holland  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  pure  water.  At 
Rotterdam  it  is  more  tolerable  than  in  the  other  large  cities,  being 
procured  by  the  filtration  of  the  muddy  current  of  the  Maes,  but 
even  there  it  is  not  wholly  pure.  At  the  Hague,  and  at  Leyden,  and 
at  Amsterdam,  it  is  not  only  deleterious  in  quality,  but  has  a  bad 
taste.  This  circumstance  would  uaturally  lead  to  the  more  extended 
use  of  spiritous  liquors,  as  would  also  the  extreme  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  constantly  filled  with  exhalations  from  the  surface 
of  the  vast  body  of  fresh  water  which  pervades  all  Holland. 
And  yet  I  am  well  satisfied  there  is  much  less  of  intemperance 
among  the  Dutch  than  there  is  in  some  other  countries,  which  have 
DO  such  plausible  excuse  for  the  indulgence  of  a  bad  habit.  The 
custom,  universal  among  the  better  classes,  of  drinking  only  light 
wines  at  the  table,  extends  even  to  the  ordinary  at  an  hotel ;  so 
that  any  gentleman  who  should  call  for  brandy  with  his  dinner,  would 
be  looked  upon  as  possessing  a  singular  taste,  to  say  no  more.  And, 
as  I  have  ouce  before  observed,  there  is  no  bar-room,  with  its  long 
array  of  decanters,  at  any  of  the  respectable  houses  in  Holland. 

Another  thing,  about  which  some  misapprehension  prevails,  is  the 
use  of  tobacco  in  that  country.  You  see  the  pipe,  to  be  sure,  almost 
every  where ;  and  smoking  seems  to  be  as  much  a  matter  of  course 
with  the  male  sex  at  least,  as  eating.  But  the  degree  of  annoyance, 
to  which  a  stranger  is  subjected  by  this  national  usage,  is  grossly 
exaggerated  in  the  books.  A  little  toleration  should  be  practised  by 
the  traveller  toward  the  peculiarities  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  happens  to  be.  I  uniformly  found  the  gentlemen,  whom  I  casually 
met  in  the  trekschuyts,  diligences,  and  steamboats,  particularly  sedu* 
lous  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  others  by  the  untimely  use  of  tobacco. 
And  they  observe,  on  all  occasions,  the  greatest  neatness  in  regard 
to  it,  aveiding  to  fall  into  those  unseemly  practices,  which  are  t^o 
often  incidental  to  smoking,  and  are  so  much  worse  than  the  habit 
itself.  Their  pipes  are  always  neat,  and  often  tasteful  and  beautiful, 
with  porcelain  or  amber  bowls,  silver  caps  and  embroidered  handles, 
of  highly  ornamental  appearance.  I  do  not  speak,  of  course,  of  the 
practice  of  individuals  in  their  own  families,  where,  however,  if  the 
attentive  wife  is  expected  to  have  in  readiness  for  her  husband,  on 
his  return  home  from  business,  his  chair, 'his  slippers,  and  bis  pipe^ 
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we  need  not  apprehend  that,  in  the  use  of  the  latter,  any  of  the  rules 
of  neatness  will  be  infringed. 

How  far  the  careful  neatness  of  the  Dutch,  their  constant  use  of 
tobacco,  or  other  peculiarities  in  their  manners,  may  be  the  result  of 
climate  and  physical  circumstances,  I  do  not  stop  to  inquire,  in  a 
mere  cursot*y  description  of  things  that  are  apparent  to  the  traveller; 
my  object  being  to  narrate,  and  not  to  discuss.  I  quit  the  subject, 
therefore,  with  an  anecdote,  which,  although  related  of  a  period  far 
removed  from  the  present  day,  is  not  the  less  apt  as  an  illustration  of 
existing  customs.  The  Emperor  Charles  Fifth,  when  passing  through 
some  village  in  Holland,  manifested  to  a  notable  o£ihe  place  a  desire 
to  see  the  apartments  of  his  wife,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  The  ger- 
tleman  entreated  his  imperial  master  to  wait  until  he  had  obtained 
permission  of  the  lady.  He  hastened  to  her  and  communicated  the 
desire  of  the  Emperor.  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  cried, 
'  No,  it  is  impossible  ;  the  Emperor  would  not  be  willing  to  take  off 
his  boots  ;'  for  her  principles  of  cleanliness  were  too  sacred  to  admit 
of  any  compromise  with  the  etiquette  of  imperial  rank.  The  pro- 
gress of  civilization  has  greatly  diminished  the  difference  which  for- 
merly existed  in  this  respect,  between  the  Hollanders  and  the  intel- 
ligent classes  in  other  countries  ;  but  long  after  the  time  of  Charles 
Fifth,  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  Holland  would  have  put  to  shame 
the  richest  mansions  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  One  of  tliose  contempo- 
rary chroniclers,  who  have  given  us  so  clear  an  insight  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  palace,  says  of  Louis  Fourteenth  :  '  Le  lloi  et  Monsieur 
^taient  habitues,  des  leur  enfance,  h.  la  salet^  de  Tinterieur  des 
maisans,  en  torte  quails  ne  eroyaient  pas  que  cela  put  ttre  autreinent  ;' 
and  this  amid  all  the  luxuries  and  splendor  of  the  Palace  Royal  and 
of  Versailles. 

In  describing  the  towns,  as  well  as  the  open  regions  of  Holland,  I 
have  repeatedly  mentioned  the  verdant  appearance  of  both,  as  one  of 
the  most  delightful  features  of  the  country.  It  was  the  more  striking 
to  me,  from  the  general  neglect  of  this  particular,  in  the  ordinary 
husbandry  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  the  decoration  of  the 
cities.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  how  much  the  bright  flowering  hedges 
of  Holland  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  as  compared  with  the 
naked  stone  walls  and  the  mean,  coarse  fences,  which  are  made  to 
divide  the  fields  in  America.  The  deficiency  of  agreeable  prome- 
nades and  avenues  of  trees  in  and  about  most  of  our  large  towns,  is 
still  more  to  be  lamented,  especially  as  a  little  forethought  and  care 
might  have  given  us,  in  all  of  them,  the  same  rich  shaded  walks,  and 
rows  of  noble  old  trees,  which  adorn  Rotterdam,  the  Hague  and 
Harlem.  How  much  soever,  in  beautifying  our  cities,  we  may  prize 
the  decorations  which  are  purely  the  work  of  art,  we  should  never 
be  unmindful  of  the  bounties  of  Nature,  and  of  her  power  to  con- 
tribute to  the  same  desirable  end. 


'ARGOMEIIT'B    SAKE.' 


Who  thinks  as  others,  sad  a^ees 
With  all,  finds  nooght,  and  httle  sees: 
Did  all  ao6ofd,  then  all  mkht  stand 
Stock  still,  and  darkneia  (uown  tba  land  1 
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TO     THE     LAND     BREEZE. 

Till  me,  Wind,  that,  fnmnce-ladeo, 

Gitdest  through  the  wilderneaeeB, 
Hast  thou  met  a  gentle  maiden, 

With  blue  eye  and  raven  tresseal 
Singing  through  tbe  mountain  firs, 

Wo(xl  and  highland  half-way  over : 
Didst  thou  kiss  a  cheek  like  hers  7 

Ha  1  —  thou  roguish,  airy  rover  I 

Hast  thou  been  where  leaves  were  aliding 

O'er  some  fountain's  star-paved  Bosom, 
On  the  silver  ripples  sliding  — 

Sedge  and  green  wood  round,  in  blossom  7 
Hast  thou  stories  of  the  sea  ? 

Tales  to  tell  where  stars  are  winking? 
Of  the  woody  upland  lea, 

And  the  fields  where  streams  are  tinkliog? 

Chartered  hy  the  Qorthem  squall, 

Hast  thou,  where  the  hills  are  raw, 
Blown  the  pine  knots  in  the  kraal 

Of  tbe  sooty  Esquimaux  1 
Or  hadst  thou  a  sen  tier  birth 

In  some  glen,  mid  woods  Brazilian, 
When  the  young  birds,  full  of  mirth, 

Twittered  in  Night's  blue  pavilion  7 

When  upon  the  matted  rushes 

"Thou  the  sweet  moonlight  wast  quilting^ 
Mid  the  grass  and  water  bushes, 

Did'st  thou  see  the  young  waves  tilting  7 
Or  some  stormy  cape  across. 

When  the  driving  snow  fell  fiist, 
Hast  thou  chased  the  albatross, 

Screaming  in  the  northern  blast  7 

Wind,  that  on  thy  pleasant  way 

Through  the  woods  and  budding  thickets^ 
Pipest  through  tbe  sunny  day 

To  the  birds  and  mountain- crickets, 
Tell  me,  tell  me,  roving  Wind, 

Hast  thou  ne'er  known  sadder  story  7 
Raven  hair,  with  sea-weed  twined, 

Floats  beneath  yon  promontory ! 

Diamonds  on  that  snow-white  bosom 

Light  the  coral  wildernesses, 
And  the  red- moss  shows  its  blossom 

Throueh  that  fair  girl's  raven  tresses : 
There  where  ptarmigans  are  calling. 

Sleeps  she,  'neath  tbe  summer  billow, 
Sea- weeds  floating  up  and  falling. 

Glossy  green,  around  her  pillow  I 

Wind,  oh  Wind  1  thjr  voice  is  dying, 

Ana  thy  daily  toil  is  over; 
In  the  reeds  where  thou  art  sighing, 

Sweetly  rest,  oh  mountain  rover  1 
Thus  when  life's  last  pang  hath  died, 

And  this  poor  heart  beats  no  more, 
May  my  sin-freed  spirit  elide  . 

Gently  thus  to  Heaven's  bright  shore !  r.  w.  s. 
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ffj^e  Ctafiott  patiet0* 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  KNICKERBOCKER. 

Sir  :  I  send  you  a  few  more  extracts  from  my  travelling  note-books. 
They  are  the  first  sketchings  of  a  series  of  essays,  narrative,  descrip- 
tive, and  characteristic,  which  I  intended  to  improve  and  extend  at 
my  leisure,  but  which  I  have  suffered  for  years  to  lie  neglected  among 
my  papers,  until  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  are  almost  out  of 
date.    Such  as  they  are,  I  trust  them  to  the  indulgence  of  your  readers. 

Your  obt.  servt, 

GXOITBET  CrATOV. 

PARISIAN    SKETCHES    IN    1825. 

ERGLIBH  and  FRENCH  CHARACTER. 

As  I  am  a  mere  looker-on  in  Europe,  and  hold  myself  as  much 
as  possible  aloof  from  its  quarrels  and  prejudices,  I  feel  something 
like  one  overlooking  a  game,  who,  without  any  great  skill  of  his  own, 
can -occasionally  perceive  the  blunders  of  much  abler  players.  This 
neutrality  of  feeling  enables  me  to  enjoy  the  contrasts  of  character 
presented  in  this  time  of  general  peace ;  when  the  various  people 
of  Europe,  who  have  so  long  been  sundered  by  wars,  are  brought 
together,  and  placed  side  by  side  in  this  great  gathering-place  of 
nations.  No  greater  contrast,  however,  is  exhibited,  than  that  of 
the  French  and  English.  The  peace  has  deluged  this  gay  capital 
with  English  visitors,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  They  throng 
every  place  of  curiosity  and  amusement ;  fill  the  public  gardens,  ' 
the  galleries,  the  caf^s,  saloons,  theatres ;  always  herding  together, 
never  associating  with  the  French.  The  two  nations  are  like  two 
threads  of  different  colors,  tangled  together,  but  never  blended. 

In  fact,  they  present  a  continual  antithesis,  and  seem  to  value 
themselves  upon  being  unlike  each  other ;  yet  each  have  their  pecu- 
liar merits,  which  should  entitle  them  to  each  other's  esteem.  The 
French  intellect  is  quick  and  active.  It  flashes  its  way  into  a  subject 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning ;  seizes  upon  remote  conclusions  with 
a  sudden  bound,  and  its  deductions  are  almost  intuitive.  The  English 
intellect  is  less  rapid,  but  more  persevering ;  less  sudden,  but  more 
sure  in  its  deductions.  The  quickness  and  mobility  of  the  French 
enable  them  to  find  enjoyment  in  the  multiplicity  of  sensations. 
They  speak  and  act  more  from  immediate  impressions  than  from 
reflection  and  meditation.  They  are  therefore  more  social  and  com- 
municative ;  more  fond  of  society,  and  of  places  of  public  resort  and 
amusement.  An  Englishman  is  more  reflective  in  his  habits.  He 
lives  in  the  world  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  seems  more  self-existent 
and  self-dependent.  He  loves  the  quiet  of  his  own  apartment :  even 
when  abroad,  he  in  a  manner  makes  a  little  solitude  around  him,  by 
his  silence  and  reserve  :  he  moves  about  shy  and  solitary,  and  as  it 
were,  buttoned  up,  body  and  soul. 

The  French  are  great  optimists  :  they  seize  upon  every  good  as 
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it  flies,  and  revel  in  the  pasBing  pleasure.  The  Englisfanian  is  too 
apt  to  neglect  the  present  good,  in  preparing  against  the  possible  evil. 
However  adversities  may  lower,  let  the  sun  shine  but  for  a  moment, 
and  forth  sallies  the  mercurial  Frenchman,  in  holiday  dress  and 
holiday  spirits,  gay  as  a  butterfly,  as  though  his  sunshine  were  per- 
petual ;  but  let  the  sun  beam  never  so  brightly,  so  there  be  but  a 
cloud  in  the  horizon,  the  wary  Englishman  ventures  forth  distrust* 
fully,  with  his  umbrella  in  his  band.   " 

The  Frenchman  has  a  wonderful  facility  at  turning  small  things  to 
advantage.  No  one  can  be  gay  and  luxurious  on  smaller  means ;  no 
one  requires  less  expense  to  be  happy.  He  practices  a  kind  of 
gilding  in  his  style  of  living,  and  hammers  out  ^very  guinea  into 
gold  leaf  The  Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  is  expensive  in  his 
habits,  and  expensive  in  his  enjoyments.  He  values  every  thing, 
whether  useful  or  omamenlalp  by  what  it  costs.  He  has  no  satisfac- 
tion in  show,  unless  it  be  solid  and  complete.  Every  thing  goes  with 
him*  by  the  square  foot.  Whatever  display  he  makes,  the  depth  is 
sure  to  equal  the  surface. 

The  Frenchman's  habitation,  like  himself,  is  open,  cheerful^  bust- 
ling, and  noisy.  He  lives  in  a  part  of  a  great  hotel,  with  wide  portal, 
paved  court,  a  spacious  dirty  stone  staircase,  and  a  family  on  every 
floor.  All  is  clatter  and  chatter.  He  is  good  humored  and  talkative 
with  his  servants,  sociable  with  his  neighbors,  and  complaisant  to 
all  the  world.  Any  body  has  access  to  himself  and  his  apartments ; 
his  very  bed-room  is  open  to  visitors,  whatever  may  be  its  state  of 
confusion ;  and  all  this  not  from  any  peculiarly  hospitable  feeling, 
but  from  that  communicative  habit  which  predominates  over  his 
character. 

The  Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  ensconces  himself  in  a  snag 
brick  mansion,  which  he  has  all  to  himself;  locks  the  front  door ; 
puts  broken  bottles  along  his  walls,  and  spring-guns  and  man-traps 
m  his  gardens ;  shrouds  himself  with  trees  and  window-curtains ; 
exults  in  his  quiet  and  privacy,  and  seems  disposed  to  keep  out  noise, 
daylight,  and  company.  His  house,  like  himself,  has  a  reserved,  in- 
hospitable exterior ;  yet  whoever  gains  admittance,  is  apt  to  find  a 
warm  heart  and  warm  fireside  within. 

The  French  excel  in  wit ;  the  English  in  humor :  the  French  have 
gayer  fancy,  the  English  richer  imagination.  The  former  are  full  of 
sensibility  ;  easily  moved,  and  prone  to  sudden  and  great  excite- 
ment ;  but  their  excitement  is  not  durable :  the  English  are  more 
phlegmatic ;  not  so  readily  affected  ;  but  capable  of  being  aroused 
to  great  enthusiasm.  The  faults  of  these  opposite  temperaments  are, 
that  the  vivacity  of  the  French  is  apt  to  sparkle  up  and  be  frothy,  the 
gravity  of  the  English  to  settle  down  and  grow  muddy.  When  the 
two  characters  can  be  fixed  in  a  medium,  the  French  kept  from 
efiervescence  and  the  English  from  stagnation,  both  will  be  found 
excellent. 

Thb  contrast  of  character  may  also  be  noticed  in  the  great  concerns 
of  tlie  two  nations.  The  ardent  Frenchman  is  all  for  military  renown : 
he  fights  for  glory,  that  is  to  say,  for  success  in  arms.  For,  provided 
the  national  flag  is  victorious,  he  cares  little  about  the  expense,  the  in- 
justice, or  the  inutility  of  the  war.     It  is  wonderful  bow  the  poorest 
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FreRchmati  will  revel  on  a  triumphant  bulletin  :  a  great  victory  is 
meat  and  drink  to  faim ;  and  at  the  sight  of  a  military  sovereign^ 
bringing  home  captured  cannon  and  captured  standards,  he  throws 
up  his  greasy  cap  in  the  air,  and  is  ready  to  jump  out  of  his  wooden 
shoes  for  joy. 

John  Bull,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  reasoning,  considerate  person.  If 
he  does  wrong,  it  is  in  the  most  rational  way  imaginable.  He  fights 
because  the  good  of  the  world  requires  it.  He  is  a  moral  person,  and 
makes  war  upon  his  neighbor  .for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good 
order,  and  sound  principles.  He  is  a  money-making  personage,  and 
fights  for  the  prosperity  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  Thus  the 
two  nations  have  b^en  fighting,  time  out  of  mind,  for  glory  and  good. 
The  French,  in  pursuit  of  glorv,  have  had  their  capital  twice  taken; 
and  John,  in  pursuit  of  good,  has  run  himself  over  head  and  ear» 
in  debt. 


THE     TUILLERIE8     AND     WINDSOR     CASTLE. 

I  HAVE  sometimes  fancied  I  could  discover  national  characteristics 
in  national  edifices.  In  the  Chateau  of  the  TuiUeries,  for  instance,  I 
perceive  the  same  jumble  of  contrarieties  that  marks  the  French 
character  ;  the  same  whimsical  mixture  of  the  great  and  the  little  ; 
the  splendid  and  the  paltry,  the  sublime  and  the  grotesque.  On  visit- 
ing this  famous  pile,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  both  eye  and  ear,  is 
military  display.  The  courts  glitter  with  steel-clad  soldiery,  and  re- 
sound with  the  tramp  of  horse,  the  roll  of  drum,  and  the  bray  of 
trumpet.  Dismounted  guardsmen  patrol  its  arcades,  with  loaded 
carbines,  jingling  spears,  and  clanking  sabres.  G-igantic  grenadiers 
are  posted  about  its  stair-cases ;  young  officers  of  the  guards  loll 
from  the  balconies,  or  lounge  in  groups  upon  the  terraces  ;  and  the 
gleam  of  bayonet  from  window  to  window,  shows  that  sentinels  are 
pacing  up  and  down  the  corridors  and  ante-chambers.  The  first  floor 
IS  brilliant  with  the  splendors  of  a  court.  French  taste  has  tasked 
itself  in  adorning  the  sumptuous  suites  of  apartments;  nor  are 
the  gilded  chapel  and  splendid  theatre  forgotten,  where  Piety  and 
Pleasure  are  next-door  neighbors,  and  harmonize  together  with  per- 
fect French  hienseance. 

Mingled  up  with  all  this  regal  and  military  magnificence,  is  a  world 
of  whimsical  and  make-shift  detail.  A  great  part  of  the  huge  edifice 
is  cut  up  into  little  chambers  and  nestling-places  for  retainers  of  the 
court,  dependants  on  retainers,  and  hangers-on  of  dependants.  Some 
are  squeezed  into  narrow  entre-sols,  those  low,  dark,  intermediate 
slices  of  apartments  between  floors,  the  inhabitants  of  which  seem 
shoved  in  edge- ways,  like  books  between  narrow  shelves;  others  are 
perched,  like  swallows,  under  the  eaves ;  the  high  roofs,  too,  which 
are  as  tall  and  steep  as  a  Franch  cocked-hat,  have  rows  of  little  dor- 
mant windows,  tier  above  tier,  just  large  enough  to  admit  light  and  air 
for  some  dormitory,  and  to  enable  its  occupant  to  peep  out  at  the 
sky.  Even  to  the  very  ridge  of  the  roof,  may  be  seen,  here  and 
there,  one  of  these  air-holes,  with  a  stove  pipe  beside  it,  to  carry  off 
the  smoke  from  the  handful  of  fuel  with  which  its  weasen-feced 
'tenant  simmers  his  demi-ioHe  of  co&e. 
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Oa  approaching  the  palace  from  the  Pont  Royal,  you  take  in  at  a 
glance  all  the  various  strata  of  inhabitants ;  the  garreteer  in  the  roof; 
the  retainer  in  the  entre-sol ;  the  courtiers  at  the  casements  of  the 
royal  apartments  ;  while  on  the  ground-floor  a  steam  of  savory 
odors,  and  a  score  or  two  of  cooks,  in  white  caps,  bobbing  their 
heads  about  the  windows,  betray  that  scientific  and  all-important 
laboratory,  the  Royal  Kitchen. 

Go  into  the  grand  ante-chamber  of  the  royal  apartments  on  Sunday, 
and  see  the  mixture  of  Old  and  New  Franco :  the  old  emigres,  returned 
with  the  Bourbons ;  little  withered,  spindle-shanked  old  noblemen, 
clad  in  court  dresses,  that  figured  in  these  saloons  before  the  revolution, 
and  have  been  carefully  treasured  up  during  their  exile ;  with  the 
solitaires  and  aUes  de  pigeon  of  former  days:  and  the  court  swords 
strutting  out  behind,  like  pins  stuck  through  dry  beetles.  See 
them  haunting  the  scenes  of  their  former  splendor,  in  hopes  of  a  res- 
titution of  estates,  like  ghosts  haunting  the  vicinity  of  buried  trea- 
sure :  white  around  them  you  see  the  Young  France,  that  have  grown 
up  in  the  fighting  school  of  Napoleon  ;  all  equipped  en  militaire :  tall, 
hardy,  frank,  vigorous,  sun-burnt,  fierce-whiskered ;  with  tramping 
boots,  towering  crests,  and  glittering  breast-plates. 

It  is  incredible  the  number  of  ancient  and  hereditary  feeders  on 
royalty  said  to  be  housed  in  this  establishment.  Indeed  all  the  royal 
palaces  abound  with  noble  families  returned  from  exile,  and  who  have 
nestling-places  allotted  them  while  they  await  the  restoration  of  their 
estates,  or  the  much-talked-of  law  indemnity.  Some  of  them  have 
fine  quarters,  but  poor  living.  Some  families  have  but  five  or  six 
hundred  francs  a  year,  and  all  their  retinue  consists  of  a  servant 
woman.  With  all  this,  they  maintain  their  old  aristocratical  hauteur, 
look  down  with  vast  contempt  upon  the  opulent  families  which  have 
risen  since  the  revolution  ;  stigmatize  them  all  as  parvenuejf,  or  up- 
starts, and  refuse  to  visit  them. 

In  regarding  the  exterior  of  the  Tuilleries,  with  all  its  outward 
signs  of  internal  populousness,  I  have  often  thought  what  a  i*are 
sight  it  would  be  to  see  it  suddenly  unroofed,  and  all  its  nooks  and 
corners  laid  open  to  the  day.  It  would  be  like  turning  up  the  stump 
of  an  old  tree,  and  dislodging  the  world  of  grubs,  and  ants,  and 
beetles  lodged  beneath.  Indeed  there  is  a  scandalous  anecdote  cur- 
rent, that  in  the  time  of  one  of  the  petty  plots,  when  petards  were 
exploded  under  the  windows  of  the  Tuilleries,  the  police  made  a 
sudden  investigation  of  the  palace  at  four  o*clock  in  the  morning; 
when  a  scene  of  the  most  whimsical  confusion  ensued.  Hosts  of 
supernumerary  inhabitants  were  found  foisted  into  the  huge  edifice  : 
every  rat-hole  had  its  occupant ;  and  places  which  had  been  con- 
sidered as  tenanted  only  by  spiders,  were  found  crowded  with  a 
surreptitious  population.  It  is  added,  that  many  ludicrous  accidents 
occurred ;  great  scampering  and  slamming  of  doors,  and  whisking 
away  in  night-gowns  and  slippers ;  and  several  peraons,  who  were 
found  by  accident  in  their  neighbors'  chambers,  evinced  indubitable 
astonishment  at  the  circumstance. 

As  I  have  fancied  I  could  read  the  French  character  in  the  na- 
tional palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  so  I  have  pictured  to  myself  some  of 
the  traits  of  John  Bull  in  his  royal  abode  of  Windsor  Castle.     The 
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Tuilleries,  outwardly  a  peaceful  palace,  is  in  effect  a  swaggering 
military  hold ;  while  the  old  castle,  on  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  its 
bullying  look,  is  completely  under  petticoat  government*  Every 
comer  and  nook  is  built  up  into  some  snug,  cosy  nestling  place,  some 
'  procreant  cradle,'  not  tenanted  by  meagre  expectants  or  whiskered 
warriors,  but  by  sleek  place-men  ;  knowing  realizers  of  present  pay 
and  present  pudding ;  who  seem  placed  there  not  to  kill  and  destroy, 
but  to  breed  and  multiply.  Nursery  maids  and  children  shine  with 
rosy  faces  at  the  windows,  and  swarm  about  the  courts  and  terraces. 
The  very  soldiery  have  a  pacific  look,  and  when  off  duty,  may  be 
seen  loitering  about  the  place  with  the  nursery  maids  ;  not  making 
love  to  them  in  the  gay  gallant  style  of  the  French  soldiery,  but 
with  infinite  bonhommie  aiding  them  to  take  care  of  the  broods  of 
children. 

Though  the  old  castle  is  in  decay,  every  thing  about  it  thrives  : 
the  very  crevices  of  the  walls  are  tenanted  by  swallows,  rooks,  and 
pigeons,  all  sure  of  quiet  lodgment :  the  ivy  strikes  its  roots  deep 
in  the  fissures,  and  flourishes  about  the  mouldering  tower.*  Thus  it 
is  with  honest  John :  according  to  his  own  account,  he  is  ever  going 
to  ruin,  yet  every  thing  that  lives  on  him,  thrives  and  waxes  fat  He 
would  fain  be  a  soldier,  and  swagger  like  his  neighbors ;  but  his  do- 
mestic, quiet-loving,  uxorious  nature  continually  gets  the  upper 
hand ;  and  though  he  may  mount  his  helmet  and  gird  on  his  sword, 
yet  he  is  apt  to  sink  into  the  plodding,  pains- taking  father  of  a  family ; 
with  a  troop  of  children  at  his  heels,  and  his  women-kind  hanging 
on  each  arm. 


THE      FIELD      OP      WATERLOO. 


I  HAVE  Spoken  heretofore  with  some  levity  of  the  contrast  that 
exists  between  the  English  and  French  character ;  but  it  deserves 
more  serious  consideration.  They  are  the  two  great  nations  of  mo- 
dern timep  most  diametrically  opposed,  and  most  worthy  of  each 
other's  rivalry  ;  essentially  distinct  in  their  characters,  excelling  in 
opposite  qualities,  and  reflecting  lustre  on  each  other  by  their  very 
opposition.  In  nothing  is  this  contrast  more  strikingly  evinced  than 
in  their  military  conduct.  For  ages  have  they  been  contending,  and 
for  ages  have  they  crowded  each  other's  history  with  acts  of  splendid 
heroism.  Take  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  for  instance,  the  last  and 
most  memorable  trial  of  their  rival  prowess.  Nothing  could  surpass 
the  brilliant  daring  on  the  one  side,  and  the  steadfast  enduring  on 
the  other.  The  French  cavalry  broke  like  waves  on  the  compact 
squares  of  English  infantry.  They  were  seen  galloping  round  those 
serried  walls  of  men,  seeking  in  vain  for  an  entrance ;  tossing  their 
arms  in  the  air,  in  the  heat  of  their  enthusiasm,  and  braving  the  whole 
front  of  battle.  The  British  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  forbidden  to 
move  or  fire,  stood  firm  and  enduring.  Their  columns  were  ripped 
up  by  cannonry  ;  whole  rows  were  swept  down  at  a  shot :  the  sur- 
vivors closed  their  ranks,  and  stood  firm.    In  thb  way  many  columns 

— — -  !■  -  -I  .  .  - 

*  NoTB.  The  above  sketch  was  written  before  the  thorough  repairs  and  magmficeni 
additions  that  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  Windsor  Castle. 
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etood  through  the  pelting  of  the  iron  tempest  without  firing  a  shot ; 
without  any  action  to  stir  their  blood,  or  excite  their  spirits.  Death 
thinned  their  ranks,  but  could  not  shake  their  souls. 

A  beautiful  instance  of  the  quick  and  generous  impalses  to  which 
the  French  are  prone,  is  gi? en  in  the  case  of  a  French  caTalier,  in 
the  hottest  of  the  action,  charging  furiously  upon  a  British  officer, 
but  perceiving  in  the  moment  of  assault  that  his  adrersary  had  lost 
his  sword-arm,  dropping  the  point  of  his  sabre,  and  courteously 
riding  on.  Peace  be  with  that  generous  warrior,  whatever  were  his 
fate  !  If  he  went  down  in  the  storm  of  battle,  with  the  foundering 
fortunes  of  his  chieftain,  may  the  turf  of  Waterloo  grow  green 
above  his  grave  !  —  and  happier  far  would  be  the  fate  of  snch  a  spirit, 
to  sink  amidst  the  tempest,  unconscious  of  defeat,  than  to  survive, 
and  mourn  over  the  blighted  laurels  of  his  country. 

In  this  way  the  two  armies  fought  through  a  long  and  bloody  day. 
The  French  with  enthusiastic  valor,  the  English  with  cool,  inflexible 
courage,  until  Fate,  as  if  to  leave  the  question  of  superiority  still  un- 
decided between  two  snch  adversaries,  brought  up  the  Prussians  to 
4ecide  the  fortunes  of  the  field. 

It  was  several  years  afterward,  that  I  visited  the  field  of  Waterloo. 
The  ploughshare  had  been  busy  with  its  oblivions  labors,  and  the 
frequent  harvest  had  nearly  obliterated  the  vestiges  of  war.  Still 
the  blackened  ruins  of  Hoguemont  stood,  a  monumental  pile,  to  mark 
the  violence  of  this  vehement  struggle.  Its  broken  walls,  pierced  by 
bullets,  and  shattered  by  explosions,  showed  the  deadly  strife  that 
had  taken  place  within  ;  when  Gaul  and  Britain,  hemmed  in  between 
narrow  walls,  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to  foot,  fought  from  garden  to 
court-yard,  from  court-yard  to  chamber,  with  intense  and  concen- 
trated rivalship.  Columns  of  smoke  turned  from  this  vortex  of  battle 
ms  from  a  volcano :  '  it  was,'  said  my  guide,  *  like  a  little  bell  upon 
earth.'     Not  far  off,  two  or  three  broad  spots  of  rank,  unwholesome 

freen  still  marked  the  places  where  these  rival  warriors,  after  their 
erce  and  fitful  struggle,  slept  quietly  together  in  the  lap  of  their 
common  mother  earth.  Over  all  the  rest  of  the  field,  peace  had  re- 
aumed  its  sway.  The  thoughtless  whistle  of  the  peasant  floated  on 
the  air,  instead  of  the  trumpet's  clangor ;  the  team  slowly  labored  up 
the  hill-side,  once  shaken  by  the  hoofs  of  rushing  squadrons ;  and 
wide  fields  of  com  waved  peacefully  over  the  soldiers'  graves,  as 
summer  seas  dimple  over  the  place  where  many  a  tall  ship  lies 
buried. 

To  the  foregoing  desultory  notes  on  the  French  military  character, 
let  me  append  a  few  traits  which  I  picked  up  verbally  in  one  of  the 
French  provinces.  They  may  have  already  appeared  in  print,  bat 
I  have  never  met  with  them. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  when  so  many  of  the  old 
families  emigrated,  a  descendant  of  the  great  Turenne,  by  the  aame 
of  De  Latour  D'Auvergne,  refused  to  accompany  his  relations,  and 
entered  into  the  Republican  army.  He  served  in  all  the  eampaigBs 
of  the  revolution,  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor,  his  accomplish- 
ments, and  his  generous  spirit,  and  might  have  risen  to  fortune  and 
to  the  highest  honors.     He  refused,  however,  all  rank  in  the  army, 
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above  that  of  captain,  and  would  receive  no  recomynse  for  his 
achievements  but  a  sword  of  honor.  Napoleon,  in  testimony  of  his 
merits,  gave  him  the  title  of  Premier  Grenadier  de  France,  (First 
Grenadier  of  France,)  which  was  the  only  title  he  would  ever  bear. 
He  was  killed  in  Germany,  in  1809  or  '10.  To  honor  his  memory, 
his  place  was  always  retained  in  his  regiment,  as  if  he  still  occupied 
it ;  and  whenever  the  regiment  was  mustered,  and  the  name  of  De 
Latour  D'Auvergne  was  called  out,  the  reply  was :  '  Dead  on  the 
field  of  honor !' 

PARIS     AT     TH£     RESTORATION. 

Paris  presented  a  singular  aspect  just  afler  the  downfall  of  Napo- 
leon, and  the  restoration  of  the  bourbons.  It  was  filled  with  a  rest- 
less, roaming  population  ;  a  dark,  sallow  race,  with  fierce  moustaches, 
black  cravats,  and  feverish,  menacing  looks ;  men  suddenly  thrown 
out  of  employ  by  the  return  of  peace ;  officers  cut  short  in  their 
career,  and  cast  loose  with  scanty  means,  many  of  them  in  utter 
indigence,  upon  the  world ;  the  broken  elements  of  armies.  They 
haunted  the  places  of  public  resort,  like  restless,  unhappy  spirits, 
taking  no  pleasure ;  hanging  about,  like  lowering  clouds  that  linger 
after  a  storm,  and  giving  a  singular  air  of  gloom  to  this  otherwise 
gay  metropolis. 

The  vaunted  courtesy  of  the  old  school,  the  smooth  urbanity  that 
prevailed  in  former  days  of  settled  government  and  long-established 
aristocracy,  had  disappeared  amidst  the  savage  republicanism  of  the 
revolution  and  the  military  furor  of  the  empire :  recent  reverses 
had  stung  the  national  vanity  to  the  quick ;  and  English  travellers, 
who  crowded  to  Paris  on  the  return  of  peace,  expecting  to  meet 
with  a  gay,  good-humored,  complaisant  populace,  such  as  existed  in 
the  time  of  the  '  Sentimental  Journey,'  were  surprised  at  finding  them 
irritable  and  fractious,  quick  at  fancying  affronts,  and  not  unapt  to 
offer  insults.  They  accordingly  inveighed  with  heat  and  bitterness 
at  the  rudeness  they  experienced  in  the  French  metropolis :  yet 
what  better  had  they  to  expect  %  Had  Charles  H.  been  reinstated 
in  his  kingdom  by  the  valor  of  French  troops ;  had  he  been 
wheeled  triumphantly  to  London  over  the  trampled  bodies  and 
trampled  standards  of  England's  bravest  sons  ;  had  a  French  general 
dictated  to  the  English  capital,  and  a  French  army  been  quartered 
in  Hyde-Park ;  had  Paris  poured  forth  its  motley  population,  and 
the  wealthy  bourgeoise  of  every  French  trading  town  swarmed  to 
London  ;  crowding  its  squares ;  filling  its  streets  with  their  equipages ; 
thronging  its  fashionable  hotels,  and  places  of  amusements ;  elbow- 
ing its  impoverished  nobility  out  of  their  palaces  and  opera-boxes, 
and  looking  down  on  the  humiliated  inhabitants  as  a  conquered 
people ;  in  such  a  reverse  of  the  case,  what  degree  of  courtesy 
would  the  populace  of  London  have  been  apt  to  exercise  toward 
their  visitors  1* 

*  Tbb  above  remarks  were  sui^ffested  by  a  conversation  with  the  late  Mr.  Cionxim^^ 
whom  the  author  met  in  Paris,  and  who  expressed  himself  in  the  most  liberal  way  con- 
cerning the  magnanimity  of  the  French  on  the  occupation  of  their  capital  by  strangers. 
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On  the  coii^rary,  I  have  always  admired  the  degree  of  magnani- 
mity  exhibited  by  the  French  on  the  occupation  of  their  capital  by  the 
English.  When  we  consider  the  military  ambition  of  this  nation, 
its  love  of  glory ;  the  splendid  height  to  which  its  renown  in  arms 
had  recently  been  carried,  and  with  these,  the  tremendous  reversee 
it  had  just  undergone ;  its  armies  shattered,  annihilated ;  its  capital 
captured,  garrisoned,  and  overrun,  and  that  too  by  its  ancient  rival, 
the  English,  toward  whom  it  had  cherished  for  centuries  a  jealous 
and  almost  religious  hostility ;  could  we  have  wondered,  if  the  tiger 
spirit  of  this  fiery  people  had  broken  out  in  bloody  feuds  and  deadly 
quarrels;  and  that  they  had  sought  to  rid  themselves  in  any  way,  of  their 
invaders  ]  But  it  is  cowardly  nations  only,  those  who  dare  not  wield 
the  sword,  that  revenge  themselves  with  the  lurking  dagger.  There 
were  no  assassinations  in  Paris.  The  French  had  fought  valiantly, 
desperately,  in  the  field ;  but,  when  valor  was  no  longer  of  avail, 
they  submitted  like  gallant  men  to  a  fate  they  could  not  withstand. 
Some  instances  of  insult  from  the  populace  were  experienced  by 
their  English  visitors ;  some  personal  rencontres,  which  led  to  duels, 
did  take  place ;  but  these  smacked  of  open  and  honorable  hostility. 
No  instances  of  lurking  and  perfidious  revenge  occurred,  and  the 
British  soldier  patrolled  the  streets  of  Paris  safe  from  treacherous 
assault. 

If  the  English  met  with  harshness  and  repulse  in  social  intercourse, 
it  was  in  some  degree  a  proof  that  the  people  are  more  sincere  than 
has  been  represented.  The  emigrants  who  had  just  returned,  were 
not  yet  reinstated.  Society  was  constituted  of  those  who  had  flour- 
ished under  the  late  regifn^ ;  the  newly  ennobled,  the  recently  en- 
riched, who  felt  their  prosperity  and  their  consequence  endangered 
by  this  change  of  things.  The  broken  down  officer,  who  saw  his 
glory  tarnished,  his  fortune  ruined,  his  occupation  gone,  could  not 
be  expected  to  look  with  complacency  upon  the  authors  of  his  down- 
fall. The  English  visitor,  flushed  with  health,  and  wealth,  and  vic- 
tory, could  little  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  blighted  warrior, 
scarred  with  a  hundred  battles,  an  exile  from  the  camp,  broken  in 
constitution  by  the  wars,  impoverished  by  the  peace,  and  cast  back, 
a  needy  stranger  in  the  splendid  but  captured  metropolis  of  his 
country. 

'Oh  1  who  can  tell  what  heroes  feel, 
When  all  but  life  and  honor  'a  loat !' 

And  here  let  me  notice  the  conduct  of  the  French  soldiery  on  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  when  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  were  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employ ;  men  who  had  been 
brought  up  to  the  camp,  and  scarce  knew  any  other  home.  Few  in 
civil,  peaceful  life,  are  aware  of  the  severe  trial  to  the  feelings  that 
takes  place  on  the  dissolution  of  a  regiment.  There  is  a  fraternity 
in  arms.  The  community  of  dangers,  hardships,  enjoyments ;  the 
participation  in  battles  and  victories ;  the  companionship  in  adven- 
tures, at  a  time  of  life  when  men's  feelings  are  most  fresh,  suscepti- 
ble, and  ardent,  all  these  bind  the  members  of  a  regiment  strongly 
together.     To  them  the  regiment  is  friends,  family,  home.     They 
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identify  themselves  with    its  fortunes,  its    glories,  tis   disgraces. 
Imagine  this  romantic  tie  suddenly  dissolved  ;  the  regiment  broken 
up  ;  the  occupation  of  its  members  gone ;  their  military  pride  morti- 
fied ;  the  career  of  glory  closed  behind  them ;  that  of  obscurity,  de- 
pendence, want,  neglect,  perhaps  beggary,  before  them.     Such  was 
the  case  with  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire.     They  were 
sent  ofif  in  squads,  with  officers,  to  the  principal  towns  where  they 
were  to  be  disarmed  and  discharged.      In  this  way  they  passed 
through  the  country  with  arms  in  their  hands,  often  exposed  to  slights 
and  scoffs,  to  hunger  and  various  hardships  and  privations ;  but  they 
conducted  themselves  magnanimously,  without  any  of  those  out- 
breaks of  violence  and  wrong  that  so  often  attend  the  dismember- 
ment of  armies. 


Thb  few  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  time  above  alluded  to, 
have  already  had  their  effect.  The  proud  and  angry  spirits  which 
then  roamed  about  Paris  unemployed,  have  cooled  down,  and  found 
occupation.  The  national  character  begins  to  recover  its  old  chan- 
nels, though  worn  deeper  by  recent  torrents.  The  natural  urbanity 
of  the  French  begins  to  find  its  way,  like  oil,  to  the  surface,  though 
there  still  remains  a  degree  of  roughness  and  bluntness  of  manner, 
partly  real,  and  partly  affected,  by  such  as  imagine  it  to  indicate  force 
and  frankness.  The  events  of  the  last  thirty  years  have  rendered 
the  French  a  more  reflecting  people.  They  have  acquired  greater 
independence  of  mind  and  strength  of  judgment,  together  with  a 
portion  of  that  prudence  which  results  from  experiencing  the  dan- 
gerous consequences  of  excesses.  However  that  period  may  have 
been  stained  by  crimes,  and  filled  with  extravagances,  the  French 
have  certainly  come  out  of  it  a  greater  nation  than  before.  One  of 
their  own  philosophers  observes,  that  in  one  or  two  generations  the 
nation  will  probably  combine  the  ease  and  elegance  of  the  old  cha- 
racter with  force  and  solidity.  They  were  light,  he  says,  before  the 
revolution  ;  then  wild  and  savage ;  they  have  become  more  thoughtful 
and  reflective.  It  is  only  old  Frenchmen,  now-a-days,  that  are  gay 
and  trivial;  the  young  are  very  serious  personages. 


P.  S.  In  the  course  of  a  morning's  walk,  about  the  time  the  above 
remarks  were  written,  I  observed  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was 
on  a  brief  visit  to  Paris.  He  was  alone,  simply  attired  in  a  blue  frock ; 
with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm,  and  his  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  and 
sauntering  across  the  Place  Vendome,  close  by  the  Column  of  Na- 
poleon. He  gave  a  glance  up  at  the  column  as  he  passed,  and  con- 
tinued his  loitering  way  up  the  Rue  de  la  Paix ;  stopping  occa- 
sionally to  gaze  in  at  the  shop-windows ;  elbowed  now  and  then  by 
other  gazers,  who  little  suspected  that  the  quiet,  lounging  individual 
they  were  jostling  so  unceremoniously,  was  the  conqueror  who  had 
twice  entered  their  capital  victoriously  ;  had  controlled  the  destinies 
of  the  nation,  and  eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  military  idol,  at  the  base 
of  whose  column  he  was  thus  negligently  sauntering. 

Some  years  afterward  I  was  at  an  evening's  entertainment  given 
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by  the  Duke  at  Apsley  House,  to  William  IV.  The  Duke  had  mani- 
fested his  admiration  of  his  great  adversary,  by  having  portraits  of 
him  in  different  parts  of  the  house.  At  the  bottom  of  the  grand 
staircase,  stood  the  colossal  statue  of  the  Emperor,  by  Can  ova.  It 
was  of  marble,  in  the  antique  style,  with  one  arm  partly  extended, 
holding  a  figure  of  victory.  Over  this  arm  the  ladies,  in  tripping  up 
stairi  to  the  ball,  had  thrown  their  shawls.  It  was  a  singular  office 
for  the  statue  of  Napoleon  to  perform  in  the  mansion  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington ! 

'Imperial  Cesar  dead,  and  turned  to  clay,*  etc.,  etc 


V   B    R    8    E   8 

TO    A     FAiai    PEB80KNS, UPON    SHORT    A CQU A I N T A N CK- 

I  MAT  not,  would  not,  quite  forget 

The  hours  I  passed  with  thee : 
'T  were  death  to  say,  *  I  love*  —  and  yet 

Silence  harder  seemeth  me. 

Ah  no  I  — I  never  could  forget  • 

Those  words  of  ioy,  from  thee ; 
They  say,  thou  loVst  another  —  yet 

How  bright  thy  beam  o'er  me  I 

They  say  thou  art  *  a  sad  coquette ;' 

Yet  how  to  doubt  a  smile 
In  which  Day-dawn  and  Eve  are  met 

For  Fraud,  if  this  be  Guile. 

And  then  thine  Eye,  of  morn's  grey  hue 

Kindling  with  beams  of  wit  1 
If  it's  deep  glories  prove  untrue, 

Let  ail  be  false,  like  it  1 

Let  all  be  false  I    Alas  my  heart, 

Comes  such  a  thought  from  thee  1 
Fly,  fly,  abjure  that  double  part. 

Though  bright  as  Hope  it  be ! 

Ah  yes !    I  ought,  I  must  forget 

The  hours  I  pass^  with  thee ; 
Half-lovers  were  we  when  we  met  — 

Such  can  we  no  more  be ! 

Forever  be  forgot,  the  day, 

The  form,  the  voice,  the  Eye  — 
Since  thou  thyself  art  ta'en  away. 

Take,  take  thy  memory ; 

Thy  dewy  freshness,  from  my  heart ;  — 

Thy  Genius  off  my  mind  ;  — 
The  untold  grace  —  the  thrill  —  the  dart  — 

Leave  not  a  dream  behind ! 

Then,  my  calm  soul,  like  mountain  lake 

The  gale  hath  passed  o'er. 
It's  silvery  shield  at  length  shall  take. 

And  Heaven  reflect  once  more.  ioi»  Watibs. 
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LINES 
FBOM     AN     SNGLI8H      TO      AK      AMBBICAN     LADT. 

Still  to  old  England  young  Columbia  turns, 
Joys  with  her  joys,  or  with  her  sorrows  mourns ; 
Still  with  a  pious,  reminiscent  awe, 
Reveres  her  Virtues,  venerates  her  Law ; 
Proud  of  herself,  her  parent's  praise  desires  — 
Prosperous  and  free,  yet  something  more  requires ; 
Yearns  for  her  love,  nor  rests  till  she  admires : 
Still  bears  her  spleen,  still  soothes  her  wayward  will : 
*  England,  with  all  thy  faults,  she  loves  thee  still  V 

Be  generous,  Britain  —  scorning  jealous  fear; 
Your  child's  loud-sounding  fame  endure  to  hear : 
And  mark  how  those  who  spumed  the  servile  chain, 
The  heart's  soft  bondage  willingly  retain ; 
While  every  link  that  private  Friendship  forma, 
The  Nations'  union  strengthens^  rivets,  warms : 
May  never  prejudice  or  party-pride 
Their  happy  union  weaken  or  divide ! 
July  1, 1840.  Maria  Eosawoani. 


THE    AVENGER    OF     BLOOD. 

A  a  B  M  I  HI  8  C  E  M  C  E  Or   A  SCBNE  OM   BOARD  A  SBir  OV  WAB 


BY  niHBR  PARSONS,  M.  Dp 


'T  WAS  in  a  dark,  tempestuous  night,  that  the  frigate  Guerriere 
ploughed  her  way  through  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  rolling  and  plung. 
ing  at  the  sport  of  every  billow,  as  it  dashed  its  spray  over  her  deck. 
The  incessant  creaking  and  groaning  of  the  ship's  joints  at  every 
surge,  were  occasionally  interrupted  by  the  hoarse  sound  of  the  offi- 
cer's trumpet,  or  the  shrill  pipe  of  the  boatswain,  and  the  tramp  of 
men  running  with  the  halyards. 

'  Steward/  said  the  caterer  of  the  ward-room,  as  he  entered  it  from 
deck,  '  invite  down  all  the  officers  of  the  mess  about  the  galley,  and 
all  others  that  can  be  spared  from  duty.  Tell  them  it  is  Saturday 
night ;  and  mind  ye,  have  ready  the  large  can  of  whiskey-punch, 
piping  hot,  and  materials  for  replenishing  it.' 

The  social  board  was  soon  surrounded,  each  mess-mate  steadying 
himself  in  his  chair,  as  the  ship  rolled  from  side  to  side,  by  embracing 
a  leg  of  the  table  between  his  knees.  The  customary  toast  for  Satur- 
day evenings,  '  To  sweet-hearts  and  wives,*  was  drunk  with  the  usual 
sieh  of  fond  recollection ;  and  then  followed  the  enlivening  son^  and 
mirthful  story. 

'  There  is  some  fun,'  said  the  sailing-master, '  in  that  pilot  who 
joined  us  at  Copenhagen.  If  we  could  but  get  the  Russian  down 
from  deck,  he  would  make  sport  enough  for  us,  in  his  broken  Eng- 
lish.' 

'  We  '11  have  him  then,'  replied  the  first  lieutenant : '  Steward,  ask 
the  pilot  to  join  us ;  and,  look  ye,  have  less  noise  in  that  gun-room 
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when  you  retuni.'  The  ward-room  servanto,  who  occupied  the 
adjoining  apartment,  had  evidently  followed  our  example  in  circula- 
ting the  Saturday  evening  glass. 

Presently,  the  rough,  weather-beaten  pilot  appeared  at  the  table, 
and  turning  his  huge  mustaches  right  and  left,  to  open  a  way  for  the 
glass,  he  soon  made  up  in  speed  what  he  lacked  in  time ;  and  readily 
overtook  us  in  the  convivial  race  ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  confirm  the  sail- 
ing-master's opinion  of  his  mirth-moving  powers.  Little  did  he 
dream  of  the  transition  his  feelings  were  soon  to  undergo.  But  I 
anticipate. 

It  is  very  common  on  board  war-vessels,  on  pleasant  evenings,  for 
officers  to  stand  within  listening  distance  of  the  men  about  the  fore- 
castle,  to  over-hear,  as  it  were  unobserved,  the  songs  and  jests  of  the 
jolly  sons  of  Neptune.  In  like  manner,  the  noise  from  the  servants' 
room  b^d  drawn  the  purser  from  the  table  to  listen  to  their  sport.  After 
a  time,  he  returned  to  the  company,  with  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance that  betokened  astonishment  at  something  he  had  overheard. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  in  a  low  tone, '  one  of  our  servants  is  a 
pirate  I' 

'  Pirate  !'  exclaimed  several  of  the  company. 

'  Yes,'  answered  the  purser, '  a  Baratarian  pirate,  who  was  con- 
victed, and  subsequently  pardoned  by  President  Munroe  ;  and  ha  b 
now  giving  an  account  of  his  atrocities  to  the  other  servants.' 

'  By  Saint  Nevski !'  exclaimed  the  Russian  pilot, '  dat  is  no  vay 
•de  Emperor  treats  de  pirates.  He  vould  send  dem  to  Siberia,  to  be 
knouted  and  den  bunged !' 

'  Let  us,'  resumed  the  purser, '  have  the  rascal  out  here,  and  make 
him  describe  some  of  his  piracies.' 

To  this  proposition  all  agreed  ;  and  John  Smith,  for  such  was  his 
name,  real  or  fictitious,  was  called  forth,  to  entertain  us  with  a  story 
from  real  life.  All  eyes  were  arrested  by  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, as  he  approached  the  table,  and  each  one  would  have  been 
slow  to  suspect  him  of  piracy,  so  demure  and  innocent  were  hie 
looks. 

The  first  lieutenant  began  his  interrogatories  in  a  calm  and  seriooe 
manner,  and  grave  tone  of  voice,  remarking  that  he  wished  to  know 
some  of  the  particulars  of  the  piracies  committed  by  him  and  others, 
for  which  he  was  tried  and  condemned.  With  a  look  of  astonish- 
ment at  our  knowing  any  thing  of  his  career,  John  hesitated  to  utter 
a  word  in  reply. 

'  Go  on  !'  said  the  lieutenant,  *  go  on !'  we  know  yon  have  been 
pardoned,  and  therefore  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  us.  Let  us 
hear  the  whole  story.' 

John  began,  as  might  be  supposed,  with  a  disclaimer  of  fais  own 
guilt,  in  the  outset ;  alleging  his  ignorance  of  the  designs  of  the 
band  with  whom  he  enlisted,  until  it  was  too  late  to  extricate  himself. 
He  then  recounted  several  of  their  piratical  adventures,  some  of 
which  were  detected,  and  led  to  their  capture  and  trial.  By  this 
time  he  had  become  easy  and  communicative,  and  desirous  to  gratify 
our  excited  curiosity  and  interest  in  his  stories.  '  But  there  was  one 
act,'  continued  he, '  that  never  came  to  light,  which  was  worse  than 
all  the  rest.'  ' 
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'  Let  us  have  it,  John/  rejoined  all  the  company ;  '  out  with  it !' 

'  Well/  continued  John, '  it  so  happened  we  fell  in  with  a  Russian 
ship,  bound  to  Mexico,  and  boarded  her.  The  captain,  who  was  a 
brave  fellow,  resisted  our  search  for  money.  We  thereupon 
knocked  out  his  brains  with  a  handspike,  and  (oh,  it  makes  me 
shudder  to  think  of  it !)  we  then  killed  every  man  on  board ;  and 
after  plundering  all  we  could  carry  away,  we  scuttled  the  ship,  and 
set  fire  to  her.' 

'  Vot  Russian  ship  vas  dat  1"  interrupted  the  pilot,  impatient  to 
learn  whether  he  had  ever,  any  knowledge  of  her,  or  her  commander. 

'  It  was,  Sir,'  replied  John,  '  the  ship  OrlofT,  Captain  Nicholas 
Potowsky.' 

'  Mine  Got !'  exclaimed  the  pilot,  with  clenched  hands,  and  a 
quivering  lip,  *  it  vas  my  brodder  !  Villain  !  murderer !  —  it  vas  my 
brodder  Nicholas  1  You  shall  be  put  in  irons,  and  bunged,  ven  dis 
ship  arrives  at  Cronstadt  1  I  vill  see  de  captain  dis  very  night.  O 
Nicholas !  You  vas  not  drownded  den,  ship  and  all,  as  ve  always 
supposed  !' 

The  pilot  now  rose  from  the  table  to  seek  the  captain,  but  was 
unable  to  pass  the  sentinel  stationed  at  the  cabin  door.  Meantime, 
John  Smith  was  hurried  down  into  the  coal-pit,  in  a  dark  comer  of 
the  vessel,  and  was  there  confined  out  of  sight,  durin?  the  pilot's 
stay  on  board,  which  however  was  short,  as  we  soon  landed  at  Cron- 
stadt. It  was  reported  that  he  applied  to  the  authorities- there  to 
take  John  out  of  the  ship,  but  was  told  that  the  Guerriere,  being  a 
national  armed  vessel,  nothing  of  the  kiud  could  be  done.  John 
therefore  escaped  due  punishment,  till  we  arrived  at  the  next  port, 
which  was  in  bicily,  where,  expecting  another  trial  for  his  life,  he 
immediately  deserted,  and  was  never  more  heard  of 

The  striking  incidents  of  this  narrative,  the  reader  will  perceive, 
are  the  perpetration  of  a  murder  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  its  first 
disclosure  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  nearly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
globe ;  and  then  to  the  brother  of  the  victim,  by  the  murderer  him- 
self. The  whole  savors  so  much  of  fiction,  that  the  wnter  thinks  it 
well  to  state  that  he  was  surgeon  of  the  ship  at  the  time,  and  knows 
the  material  facts  to  be  as  he  has  here  related  them. 


life's    mtsteries:    hope   and   fear. 

Linked,  as  Mezentius  linked  the  dead  and  living, 
Twin  motivea  stir  and  sway  the  human  souL 
Elastic  hope,  redeeming  deepest  dole, 
Fear,  haunting  highest  bliss  with  faint  misgiving: 
Like  the  sky's  glowing  arch,  pale  tints  receiving, 
Where  from  th'  empyrean  it  stoops  to  earth, 
Hope  brightly  soars  tow'rd  Heaven,  its  place  of  birth, 
Dimmed,  in  this  lower  sphere,  bv  tears  and  grieving. 
Like  the  sky's  midnight  arch,  whose  earthward  gloonv 
Scarce  the  starred  zenith  leaves  m  dubious  sight, 
Fear  flings  its  shadow  over  things  of  light. 
Even  to  the  radiant  life  beyond  the  tomb. 
Death,  bringing  wo  or  joy,  the  tie  shall  sever, 
fiid  one  immortal  live,  one  die  for  evor. 
CMea»  OtUt  1840i  a.  a.  m. 


LITUftARlr    NOTICES, 


Trv  Clocxxaxbb  :  ob.  thb  Satimos  ahd  Doings  or  Samuhl  Suck,  of  SHcknlli^ 
Third  £(ei'i68.    Pbilaaelphia :  Lba  and  Blaivchari». 

Trsbs  is  naturally  much  that  is  coarse  in  this  volume}  for  Mr.  Suck's  style  is  pro- 
verbial for  being  *  nervous,  but  inelegant ;'  yt  there  abound  the  redeeming  features  of 
plain-speaking  in  behalf  of  the  right  ami  in  condemnation  of  the  wrong,  and  satire  of 
follies  and  abuses,  political,  religious,  and  social,  for  which  our  author  is  so  distinguished^ 
and  which  go  &r  to  redeem  the  faultsof  occasional  exaggeration  and  grossness.  Having, 
in  our  notices  of  the  two  volumes  which  preceded  the  present,  taken  occasion  to  remaik 
somewhat  at  length  upon  the  characteristics  of  Mr.i  Suck,  we  shall  infer  that  our 
readers  are  not  unacquainted  with  his  'domestic  manners,'  and  proceed  to  select  a 
few  passages  from  the  volume  before  us ;  commencing,  as  applicable  to  this  legislative 
period,  Mr.,  Suck's  first  speech  in  the  l^slature,  upon  the  poll-tax : 

*  80  1  ups  and  ••yn,  Mr.  Speaker  rays  I,  (Lord  how  thick  my  tongue  felt;  it  seemed  to  grow  too 
thiek  for  my  moath,  like  the  clapper  of  aii  old  horse.)  let  me  propound  this  resolution,  sir,  said  I; 
ell  men  are  free  aud  equal.  No  one  doubts  it,  Mr.  Slick,  said  an  old  member ;  do  one  denies  that; 
it's  a  truism.  I  did'u  somehow  expect  thst  in tnrruption  ;  it  kiuder  nut  me  out,  and  I  never  fot 
a-|^olo'  ahof  ether  riahtaiain  erterwards,  for  I  lo^tray  temper;  aud  when  a  mau  ain*tcool,  bo  might 
as  well  hang  op  his  nddle,  that 's  a  facL  Have  1  freedom  of  speech,  sir,  said  1,  or  have  I  not;  or  it 
that  last  rag  of  liberty  torn  from  the  mast  of  the  constitution  too?  I  stand  stock  still  a-waitin*  for 
your  answer,  sir.  Oh,  sitrtaiu,  said  he,  sartain ;  you  may  t^lk  for  ever,  if  yon  like :  go  00,  sir ;  only 
no  mau  doubtn  your  proposition.  It*s  a  lie,  sir, said  I.  it's  a  lie  writ  — .  Order!  order!— chair! 
chair!  says  some.  Knock  him  down!  —  turn  him  out!  —  whitre  did  >  00  larn  manners?  says  otbera. 
Hear  me  out,  says  I,  will  you  ?  and  do  n't  be  so  everlastin'  fust:  what's  the  use  of  jumpin*  aJbre 
you  come  to  the  fence.  It's  a  lie  written  on  the  face  of  i1i«*  cotintitutiou.  Oh,  ob!  says  they,  ia 
that  it?  Yei,  says  1,  it  is,  and  contradict  it  if  you  darst.  We  are  not  free,  we  are  slaves:  one 
half  of  IIS  ia  tyrants  — nnremorselcM,  onfcelio',  overbearin'  tyrants,  and  vile  usurpers;  and  th«^ 
other  half  slaves — abject,  uiiserabte,  degraded  slaves.  The  first  argument  1  advance,  sir,  is  this — 
and  the  cold  in  my  nose  biigan  to  tickle,  tickle,  tickle,  till  I  could  o*t  hold  in  no  longer,  and  I  let  «o 
a  snee'ie  that  almovt  broke  the  winders  ouL  Oh,  Lord,  what  a  haw !  haw  !  they  sot  up.  The  first 
argument  is  this,  sir :  aud  off  went  both  barrels  of  my  nose  agin  like  thunder :  it  fairly  raised  the 
dttst  from  the  floor  in  a  cloud,  like  a  young  whirlwind  in  the  street  afore  rain.  It  made  all  spin  agin. 
Why,  he  is  a  very  ring-tail  roarer,  says  the  members ;  a  regular  sneeser;  and  they  ehooted  and 
roared  Ilka  any  thing.  I  thought,!  should  a*^died  for  shame  one  minit,  and  the  next  1  felt  so  cooaisk 
I  bad  half  a  mind  to  fly  at  the  Speaker  and  knock  him  down.  1  did  n'l  ji»t  cleverlv  know  what  to 
do,  but  at  last  I  went  on.  Did  the  best  blood  of  the  land  flow  for  forty  shillings?  Was  Bonkar 
Hill  fought  oat  to  loOsan  British  chains,  merely  to  rivet  American  ones?  Was  it  for  this  the  people 
diad  covered  with  gore  and  glory,  on  the  bed  of  honor  ?  Was  it  the  forty  shillings  alone  that  fought 
the  revolution,  or  the  Polls?  1  am  for  thn  Polls.  Taxation  and  representation  should  ^o  band  •■ 
hand,  and  flrcedom  and  equality  likewise  also.  How  dare  you  tax  the  Polls  without  their  eoaaaat! 
Suppoae  they  was  to  go  for  to  lax  you  ^iihout  your  consent,  why  who  would  be  right  or  who  wrong 
then?  Can  two  wrongs  make  a  right?  It  iamuchof  amuchDesa,sir — six  of  one,  and  halfadozav 
of  the  other. 

What  '•  that  feller  Ulkin'  about  ?  says  a  member.  A  vote  to  help  the  Poles  agin'  Rnssia,  says  the 
other :  what  a  cussed  fool  he  is !  It  put'me  quite  out,  that,  and  joggled  me  ao,  I  could  n'l  make 
another  line  straight.  I  could  a't  see  the  Speaker  no  longer,  for  my  eyes  watered  as  if  I  had  beca 
a  striugin'  inious  for  a  week,  and  I  had  to  keep  blowin'  my  nose  the  whole  blasMd  time,  for  the  cold 
in  it  corked  it  ap  as  tight  as  a  bottle.  Who  calls  them  fools  ?  says  I :  who  dares  ioeult  free  cittseaa 
because  the^  are  not  forty  shillingers  ?  You  could  n't  treat  them  wns  if  they  was  nasty,  dirty, 
displsable  ntggars;  and  yet  you  boast  your  gtorioua  constitution.  Will  any  member  answer  na 
this?  Have  thev  blood  in  their  veins?  -and  if  they  have,  it  must  be  free  blood ;  and  if  Anec,  it 
must  boil.  (Tickle,  tickle,  goes  my  boscis  agin,  and  I  had  to  stop  to  sarch  for  my  nose-rag.)  The 
honorable  gentleman,  says  some  feller  or  another,  for  most  on  'em  were  strangers  to  me,  means  a 
blood  puddiB',  I  suppose.  Ah '.  1  thought  I  should  have  gone  ravin'  distracted  mad.  1  knew  I  waa 
talk in*^ nonsense ;  that  I  had  run  off  the  tracks  with  all  steam  on,  and  was  a-ploughin  thro'  the  mud 
in  tba  fldlda  like  any  thing.    Says  I,  I  '11  have  four  blood,  you  seoandrel,  if  yoa  darv  U  tmy  t&at 
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•fin',  tee  if  I  do  n*t,  so  ther*  now.  Oh  dear,  aneh  abotttlD*,  and  marin/  and  elappin*  of  hand*  I 
■•▼•r  hoord :  my  liaad  ran  round  lik«  a  spionia'  wbael ;  it  was  all  burr,  burr,  burr,  buss,  buss, 
boss.  I  bit  ia  my  breath  to  keep  cool ;  I  felt  I  watf  oa  the  edf  e  of  a  wharf,  aod  ouly  one  step  more 
waa  over  head  aod  ean  ehewallop  in  the  water.  Sam,  i ay*  I  to  myself,  be  a  man  j  he  cool  —  take  it 
•aajr :  ••  I  got  ofT  a^in,  but  I  waa  ao  eonfuaed  I  got  into  my  other  apeeith  on  ai^ricuUur*  thai  I  had 
laroed  by  heart,  and  mixed  the  two  together  all  in  a  ravel.  Tbiatlea,  naya  I,  ia  the  bane  of  all  good 
bnabandry.  Extirpate  them  from  the  land ;  they  are  uaurpin'  the  place*  of  grain,  and  all  Slickville 
will  be  fllled  with  Polla.  If  they  have  no  voice  in  thia  aaaembly,  bow  ean  you  expect  them  to  ober 
the  lawa  they  never  made.  Compel  folka  to  cut  ihem  down  in  the  full  of  the  moon,  and  they  'II  all 
die ;  I  have  tried  it  myaelf  with  nniveraal  auffrage  and  the  balloL 

Well,  artillery  ia  noihin'  but  a  popgun  to  the  noise  the  members  now  made  —  it  waa  an  airtliquake 
tipped  with  thunder  and  lightning.  I  never  heerd  nothing  like  it.  I  fell  I  waa  crasy  \  I  wished  I 
was  dead  a'most,  or  could  sink  through  the  floor  into  the  middle  of  the  sea,  or  any  where  but  where 
I  waa.  At  laat  cousin  Woodberry  took  pity  on  m«>,  and  came  over  to  where  I  was,  aod  said,  Sam, 
said  he,  aet  down,  that  'a  a  good  feller ;  you  do  n't  know  what  you  are  a.doin  off  you  are  raaliin'  an 
aaa  of  yourself.  But  I  did  n't  hear  him.  Confound  youl  aaid  he,  you  look  mean  enough  to  put 
tho  auo  into  eciipae,  and  he  laid  hold  of  the  skirts  of  my  coat,  and  tried  to  pull  me  down ;  but 
inatead  of  that  he  pulled  'em  right  off,  and  made  an  awful  show  of  me.  That  aot  me  off  agin,  quite 
ravin'  as  bad  aa  ever.  I  won't  be  put  down,  says  I,  Mr.  Speaker;  I  fight  for  liberty  and  the  Polla ; 
I  atand  agin'  the  forty  ahilliogera.  Unhand  me,  yon  slave!  aaid  1,  touch  me  not,  or  I'll  aacrifiee 
yott  on  the  altar  of  my  country ;  and  with  that  I  ups  fist  and  knocks  Woodberry  over  as  flat  aa  a 
pancake,  and  bolta  right  out  of  the  ball. 

*  But  1  waa  ao  blinded  with  the  cold  ia  my  head  and  rage  together,  I  eonld  n't  aee  no  more  than  a 
bat,  and  I  pitched  into  aeveral  membera  in  the  way  out,  aod  'moat  broke  their  necka,  and  my  own 
too.  It  was  the  first  and  the  last  of  my  speech*making.  1  went  by  the  name,  for  years  arterwards, 
in  our  town, 
nemory, 


own,  of  '  Free-and -equal  Slick.'    I  wish  I  could  wipe  out  that  page  of  my  follies  from  my 
r,  I  tell  you  *,  but  it's  a  caution  to  them  that  navigate  in  politics,  that's  a  fact.' 


It  is  '  associations'  like  this,  which  led  a  friend  of  oars  to  remark,  that  he  had  had 
three  events  of  honor  in  his  life ;  he  had  seen  his  name  in  print  in  the  list  of  letters  at 
the  post-office;  had  seen  it  signed  to  a  call  for  a  political  meeting,  to  'put  down  bribery 
and  corruption,'  without  his  consent ;  and  went  once  to  the  legislature,  as  a  member 
from  the  city  I 

The  *  soft  sawder,'  or  flattery,  for  which  Mr.  Suck  was  so  famous,  having  been 
exposed  in  a  previous  volume,  he  complains  to  Judge  Raubuaton  that  be  has  taken 
away  his  occupation : 

*I  did  n't  think  yon  would  go  right  away  and  publish;  but  yon  did,  and  it  put  people  oe  their 
guard,  ao  there  waa  no  doin'  nothin'  with  them  for  aome  time  hardly  ;  and  if  f  went  to  any  a  civil 
tking,  people  looked  ahy  at  me,  and  called  out,  *  Soft  wawder.'  Well,  what  doea  I  do  !  Inatead  of 
goin'  about  mopin'  and  complainin*  that  1  waa  too  knowin'  by  half,'  I  aot  myaelf  about  repairiu' 
damage,  und  icitten  up  aomethiog  new;  ao  I  took  to  phrenology.  '  Soft  aawder'  by  itaelf  requires 
a  knowledge  of  paiotin',  of  light  and  ahade,  and  drawm'  too.  You  must  know  charscter.  Some 
people  will  take  a  coat  pot  on  by  a  white-waah  bruah  as  thick  as  porridge ;  others  won't  aund  it  If 
It  ain't  laid  on  thin,  like  copal,  and  that  takes  twenty  coau  to  look  compleie  ;  and  oihera,  agin,  are 
more  delicater  atill,  ao  that  you  muat  lay  it  on  like  gold  leaf,  and  that  you  have  to  take  up  with  a 
eamel*a  hair  bruah,  with  a  little  pomatum  ou  the  tip  of  it,  and  hold  your  breath  while  you  are 
a-apreadin'  of  it  out,  or  the  leaatest  grain  of  air  from  your  nose  will  blow  it  away.  But  siill, 
whether  laid  on  thick  or  thin,  acute  peraou  can  tell  what  you  are  at;  though  it  licklea  him  ao  while 
youarea-doin'of  it,  he  can't  help  ahowin*  bow  pieaaed  be  la.  But  your  books  played  the  divil 
with  me;  folka  wouldn't  let  me  do  it  at  all  arter  Utey  came  out,  at  no  rale  ;  first  civil  word  aiwaya 
brought  out  the  aame  answer.    Ah !  now,  that's  your  *  aoft  sawder ;'  that  wou't  du.' ' 

Mr.  Suck  seems  to  have  no  great  reverence  for  delegations,  political  or  otherwise. 
His  allusion  to  that  wooden-headed  and  disorganizing  ijcotch  coward,  M'Kkmzxe,  is 
equally  just  and  felicitous : 

*  Delegations  are  eonaiderabte  nice  joba  for  them  who  want  a  ride  acroea  the  Atlantic  at  the  public 
•zpenae,  for  nothin';  for  demagoguea,  plaee-huntera,  and  humbuga  that  waut  to  make  the  uattesa 
atare  when  they  get  back,  by  t<'lliiig  how  big  they  talked,  and  what  great  thiqga  they  did,  lo  the 

Beat  people  and  to  the  big-wiga  to  home.  /  did  thia — /  did  that— and  soon.  Thst's  what 
•ckeozie  did  when  he  told  bia  folks  to  Canada,  when  he  returned  from  delegutiii',  (hat  he  i>eed  the 
King,  who  wa«  very  civil  to  him,  aod  took  a  glass  of  grog  witli  hioi ;  and  told  him  he  was  aurry  he 
couldn't  aak  him  to  dine  with  him  that  day,  for  the  Queen  waa  very  bu»y,  aa  it  waa  white-warhin* 
day  to  the  palMe,  end  they  was  all  in  hubbub.  For,  M«c.,aaid  he,  lamiliu'like  a  reel  valt  water 
sailor,)  these  leetle  things,  you  know,  moat  be  done  for  kings  as  well  aa  aubjecta,and  wumeu  is 
women,  whether  their  petticoats  are  made  of  ailk  or  cotton,  and  the  dear  critters  will  have  their 
own  way —  eh,  Mac!  Our  waahin'  we  putout,  but  houae  cleauiu*  inu»t  be  done  in  the  house  or  not 
done  aiall,  and  there  ia  no  two  ways  atwut  it:  you  underBtand  one,  Mad  Tell  my  people,  when 
you  return,  if  my  goventors  don't  behave  better,  d  —  n  'em,  I'll  bang  oue  or  two  of  them  as  an 
•sample!  Good  bye,  Mac  And  some  on 'em  was  fools  enough  to  believe  the  gooey  and  bis 
everla»tiu'  lockruma,  that's  a  fact.' 

The  'Clockroaker'  will  afford  both  entertainment  and  instruction,  if  rightly  appreciated, 
and  will  well  repay  perusal. 
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Mbecsdbs  op  Cabtiud  :  oe  tbb  Votaob  to  Cathay.  By  the  Aothor  of '  The  BraTO,' 
'  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,' etc.  In  two  Yolames,  12mo.  pp.492.  Philadelphia: 
Lka  and  Blavchaeo.    New- York:  Wilit  and  Putnam. 

Wk  receive  these  volumes  while  the  sheets  of  this  department  of  the  Knicksbbockkb 
are  passing  through  the  press;  and  find  leisure  to  give  them  but  a  hurried  perusal,  and 
space  only  to  record  briefly  our  first  impressions  of  their  character.  But  we  have 
read  them  with  sufficient  attention  to  be  enabled  with  pleasure  to  declare,  that  Hr. 
Coopbe  has  at  least  renounced  his  recent  track;  and  that,  taking  the  voyages  and  dis- 
coveries of  CoLVMBUs  as  his  ground-work,  he  has  with  some  skill  combined  with  their 
poetical  and  exciting  materiel  the  elements  of  a  tale,  which  awakens  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader  as  to  the  result  of  the  work.  The  picture  of  Columbus  struggling  with  adverse 
circumstances  and  overcoming  them,  End  his  bearing,  alike  on  the  voyage  and  when  its 
mighty  ends  were  accomplished,  is  less  felicitous  than  the  descriptions  of  sea-scenery,  in 
which  Mr.  Coopee  stands  unrivalled.  We  shall  endeavor,  in  a  subsequent  number, 
to  embody  a  sketch  of  the  under-pbt  and  aoceasories  of  the  narrative,  and  to  acquaint 
our  readers  with  some  of  the  more  prominent  personages  of  the  work. 


Aeovnd  the  Woeld:  A  Naeeativb  or  a  Votaoe  in  the  East  India  Sqvadeon, 
under  Com.  C.  Read.  By  an  Officbe  op  the  United  States*  Navy.  In  two 
volumes,    pp.  680.    New- York :  C.  S.  Fbancis. 

We  have  had  latterly  no  lack  of  works  kindred  in  character  with  the  volume  before  us ; 
but  there  is  so  much  of  nature  and  life  in  the  descriptions  of  our  young  author,  and  so 
little  ambition  of  literary  display,  beyond  an  entertaining  record  of  interesting  facts  and 
amusing  incidents,  that,  could  we  be  sure  of  a  continuation  of  such  works  as  'Aromid 
the  World,'  we  should  be  glad  to  welcome  the  threatened '  increase  of  books  of  the  sea,' 
which  has  been  feared  by  some  of  our  contemporaries.  Aside  firom  the  lively  pictnres 
of  China  and  the  Chinese^  just  now  themes  of  so  much  interest,  to  which  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  second  volume  is  devoted,  we  are  treated  to  pleasant  descriptions  of  life  at 
•ea,  as  well  as  piquant  sketches  of  rambles  on  shore,  at  the  various  points  touched  at 
by  the  Peacock  and  Enterprise,  in  the  expedition  under  the  command  of  Com.  Kbn- 
NBDV.  We  regret  our  inability,  in  this  all-devouring  number  of  a  closing  volume^  to 
present  several  interesting  extracts  which  we  had  pencilled  for  insertidn ;  including  a 
sketch  of  Sabbath  schools  at  sea;  a  sunset  in  the  Levant;  an  excursion  around  and 
vrithin  the  walls  of  Canton,  etc.  To  these  portions,  as  well  as  to  the  entire  work,  we 
Invite  the  attention  of  our  readers.  They  will  find  the  volumes,  or  we  greatly  mistake^ 
among  the  most  entertaining  publications  of  the  season. 


Fibst  Peinciples  op  Chemistbt  e  For  the  use  of  Schools,  Academies,  and  the  Lower 
Classes  of  Colleges.  Hj  James  Renwick,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in  Columbia  College.    Haefee  and  Beothbes. 

This  treatise  deserves  a  higher  rank  among  works  on  the  science  of  chemistry,  than 
its  modest  title  would  lead  the  reader  to  suppose.  It  possesses  a  clearness  of  arrange- 
ment and  perspicuity  of  style,  pnsurpassed  by  any  volume  on  the  subject ;  while  the 
numerous  practical  and  familiar  illustrations,  accompanied  by  numerous  engravings  on 
wood,  render  the  subject  matter  perfectly  clear  to  the  scholar :  and  thus  is  obviated 
one  great  difficulty  encountered  in  entering  upon  the  study  of  this  science.  For  these 
reasons,  it  seems  well  calculated  for  a  text-book  for  colleges  and  schools,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  of  its  general  adoption  as  snch.  It  has  added  much  to  the  high  reputation  of 
the  author,  as  a  scholar  and  man  of  science ;  while  the  neatness  of  its  execntion  does 
equal  honor  to  the  enterprising  publishers. 


EDITORS'    TABLE- 


Editor's  Dbaweb. — In  closing  the  last  number  of  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the 
Kkickerbockeb,  it  is  meet  that  we  should  revert  to  our  '  Drawer,'  which  is  again  over- 
flowing with  communications,  in  prose  and  verse,  several  of  which  await  insertion, 
while  very  many  have  been  reserved  for  extracts,  and  for  comment,  for  various  merits, 
or  for  occasional  defects  of  matter  or  style.  We  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  such  as 
we  can  find  present  space  to  publish  or  discuss;  reserving  the  remainder  for  another 
and  early  occasion.  The  following,  from  a  new  correspondent,  we  heartily  endorse; 
and  must  desire  that  the  writer  will  continue  his  intercouse  with  our  readers^ 

DIATRIBE     AQAINST    S  C  R  A  FM  ONC  E  R  S. 

Amoiig  tfa«  Iswleas  bands  of  useleia  characters  which  are  evar  loitariof  like  camp-boyi  about 
the  f  real  literary  amy,  pillaging,  ravaging,  and  committing  all  kinda  of  dicorder,  there  if  one 
elaae,  Mr.  Editor,  far  more  insufferable  to  me  than  the  deml-aarans,  the  mockoorators,  the  stage- 
xanters,  or  the  poetaster*:  I  allude  to  the  Quoters,  who  dally  grow  in  number  and  eonaequMiee, 
and  threaten  to  beeet  every  road  which  leads  to  the  mind  of  the  great  class  of  readers.  Quoting  Is 
even  becoming  fashionable  among  those  who  do  not  profess  it  as  an  art.  I  have  remarked  many 
ahoektaig  instnnceaof  it,  Arom  the  clergyman's  tezt-woven  sermon,  down  to  the  Sophomores'  exhibi- 
tion production.  It  abounds  in  Fourth-of-July  orations,  and  obtains  largely  in  lectures.  As  Atr 
as  my  limited  observation  goes,  an  inverse  proportion  can  always  be  made  between  the  number  of 
quotations  and  the  weakness  of  the  article. 

The  quoter  is  prosaic  decidedly :  in  verse  he  would  be  a  plagiarist,  or  would  publish  eentontt. 
He  writes  not  from  an  idea.  He  seeks  not  for  truth.  He  is  guiltless  of  invention.  He  is  ever  on 
the  look-out  for  a  quotation,  as  a  sportsman  is  for  game ;  and  when  he  sees  one,  in  glancing  over  a 
penny  magaslne,  or  in  idly  turning  the  leaves  of  a  *  Curiosities  of  Literature,'  with  what  delight 
he  bags  it,  and  matches  it  with  others  tortured  from  the  same  work,  or  from  recollections  of  news- 
paper mottoes !  These  rear  his  fabric  The  quotation  is  not  employed  to  illustrate  a  conception 
but  as  a  nucleus  about  which  common-places  may  be  clustered.  When  you  take  up  such  a  produc- 
tion, your  eye  is  at  first  struck  by  a  wilderness  of  commas,  plentiful  as  in  a  Turkish  manuscript. 
When  you  examine  it,  what  a  farrago!  Authors  of  all  nations,  crammed  from  dictionaries  and 
American  Readers }  the  immortal  great,  and  the  damnable  small ;  bright  thoughts,  odd  quips,  witty 
turns,  glued  together  in  scraps ;  the  writer's  own  bearing  to  the  whole  about  the  same  proportion 
that  the  thread  bears  to  the  patches  in  the  comfortable  bed-quilu  of  a  New«Eoglaod  housewife. 
The  quilt  material  and  the  quilt  spiritual  are  equally  somniferous. 

Nay,  BO  eager  are  the  quoters  in  pursuit  of  game,  that  when  an  experienced  gentleman  of  tb« 
tribe  inserts  a  sentence  of  his  own,  fautt  de  mieux^  he  always  claps  two  or  three  of  the  longest  or 
shortest  words  into  quotation-marks,  with  the  addition,  *  as  old  Craucbe  tells  us,'  or  *a«  floe  old 
Beh  Jonsqm  says ;'  and  knowing  as  little  of  the  inside  of  their  works  as  the  school-boy  does  of  his 
eternal  *  Locke  and  Bacon,  Bacon  and  Locke,'  he  cheate  his  reader  by  forging  an  endorsement  qp  his 
own  nonsense. 

'  But  why  so  bitter  V  you  will  ask.  Because  I  detest  pretension,  and  am  almost  driven  to  extremity 
by  reading  their  pert  and  flippant  use  of  names  which  know  them  not;  because  they  sin,  inas- 
much as  they  usurp  the  place  of  better  men,  besetting  the  ante-chamber,  when  they  belong  to  the 
kitchen  ;  because  they  hover  around  us  in  such  bodies,  that  we  have  no  time  to  get  at  originals, 
and  are  obliged  to  take  a  villanous  hash  instead  of  a  noble  sirloin.  Even  now,  as  I  write,  methinks 
I  iM  between  me  and  ny  book-ease,  d«asBa' of  blue  deviPpenailliBgs,*  sketches,' *c0BfessioBs/ 
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■mirkiDf  and  fmiliog  toward  me,  and  bowiof  me  fnceAilly  twty  tfom  my  dear  old  frteoda.  Bj 
Beareo,  I  will  not  endure  It !  I  look  to  you  for  redreaif  and  would  respectfeliy  eafreet  a  metbod 
for  purginf  the  town  of  theae  nibbling  vermin  {  a  metbod  eflbctoal  witbont  being  tjmnaical,  and 
purely  democratic. 

For  tbe  other  day,  ri«ing  firom  the  peruaal  of  aome  aueb  tnab,  1  came  suddenly  upon  a  troop  of 
«|uotert  making  merry  among  themaelTea  witb  th«  ibadea  of  atale  puna  and  fiaby  jokes  t  *Look  ye,' 
1  cried,  indignantly  addreaaieg  one  of  them, '  will  you  inform  me  wbnt  author  baa  bud  tbe  boaor 
of  forniabing  you  witb  that  hackneyed  line  you  Jot  down  so  often  s 

•  Os  th«  light  ranUalk  tot  V 

*  To  be  aure,'  be  answered  pertly ;  *  it  was  Fope  !*    *  Indeed !    And  you,  Sir ;  w  here  did  you  get 

•  Whtrc  ignormsM  U  bliM, 

*^ni  bOj  to  b«  mm  f* 

*  From  Milton'  (ratber  hesitatingly.) 

'  Milton,  thou  dolt !  ~  't  is  Gray's.  Ho !  there,  Mr.  Moralist,  that  1  see  sneeking  off.  confess  that  you 
did  not  know  that  Vanvenargoea  was  tbe  author  of  this  maxim  with  which  you  have  embeltisbed 
your  last  three  essays  > 

'  Le  MaitaocM  ds  ass  fence  hi  aom«ils9' 


'  yanvenarguea,'  replied  he,  miserably  mispronouncing ;  '  I  thought  it  was  aome  Frencbmua.' 

Some  Frencbnun  I 

Jtcesnene  a  not  meutene,  is  another  pbrase  which  nil  use,  and  whieb  none  of  tbem«I  will  ventaru 
to  say,  can  trace  to  hs  origin.  A§  I  hare  heard  many  queries  coneeming  it,  and  have  never  eeen  aa 
azplanarion,  it  will  perhaps  be  doing  them  a  kindness  to  disclose  tbe  Uct,  It  Is  well  known,  tbat 
in  the  happy  days  of  Arcadia,  French  was  tbe  fashionable  language;  and  equally  matter  of  fact, 
tbat  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  often  neglected  their  flocks,  and  strayed  away  together  in 
tbe  woods,  in  the  most  sentiroeotal  manner.  And  it  is  recorded,  tbat  wbenerer  in  these  excursloBS 
tbe  gentle  shepherd,  presuming  on  tbe  strengtb  of  his  uffeetion,  took  greater  liberties  than  tbe 
gentle  shepherdess  thought  it  becoming  or  maidenly  to  permit  she  always  put  a  stop  to  his  adTasees 
by  a  *Come,  Sir!  — revenone  k  noe  mouioBSf'  wbleb  of  eonrse  broke  up  both  tbe  walk  and  tbe 
sentiment  *  Let  us  come  beck  to  eur  ekasp.*  Yon,  O  Editor,  influenced  by  tbeso  obetrvntiotta,  muat 
publish  an  edict,  or  call  it  a  bull,  if  yon  plenee,  at  you  are  Diedrkb's  ricegeraat,  benriuf  for  titla^ 
mu  auLL  suoM  CDiaoB,  and  setting  forth  » 

*  Bb  It  ordained,  that  no  writer  within  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  this  chair,  shall  quote,  when  said  qnotn- 
tiou  does  not  add  to  the  force  of  bis  remarks,  by  the  grace  of  expreselon,  or  by  tbe  aatbority 
9t  tbe  name ;  and  that  all  quoters  shall  in  every  case  annex  tbe  autbor  and  the  work  from  whieb 
Ibey  cite,  or  insert  them  in  a  note  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  page.' 

This  covers  the  whole  ground.  They  will  wiaee  under  it^  end  perbapi  swear  a  little.  Tbe  oM 
journeymen  will  have  to  give  up  the  trade,  and  tben  young  appnmtices  can  look  op  antboriliesL 
In  a  word,  as  many  good  consequences  will  ensoe,  as  tbe  Hampabire  Farmer  predicted  in  bin 
*BfljeGted  Addresa,'  (which  1  have  in  my  head,  but  can  not  in  conscience  quote;)  but  above  all, 
your  In&Uibility  as  KNicKBanocKim  will  be  flrmly  and  unallerably  established. 


If  the  following  did  not  come  from  an  old  and  frivorite  conrespondenf,  we  BboM  each 
aider  it  a  amuggled  advertisement  But  we  are  bound  to  aay,  that  it  ia  what  it  purport* 
to  be,  the  tribute  of  a  grateful  wight,  who  loves  that  good  old  English  word  contort, 
and  all  that  it  inherits,  and  fenrentljr  detests  its  opposite,  however  plausibly  embellished. 
'  Get  one  at  once,'  he  says  in  his  note ;  '  you  will  find  one  at  any  of  the  hardware  and 
French  dry-goods'  importers,  jewellers',  book-stores,  druggists,  barben»  and  &ncf- 
stores;  for  they  are  spreading  like  a  contagion.'  To  all  which  we  answeri  that  since 
we  removed  half  a  whisker  at  a  clip,  some  years  ago,  in  our  first  nnassistfld  attempt  at 
achieving  a  shave,  the  razor  is  a  condemned  instrument  in  oar  eyes. 

'DuiX  Ma.  Knickexbockbe:  Don  't  yon  remember  tbat  your  worthy  progenitor  apeaks  of  old 
Governor  RimnoH's  iieard  —  what  an  *  Iron  harvest'  it  was,  for  weekly  reaping  f  Well,  Sir,  I  am 
ndistantdescendantof  tbat  valiant  ofllcer;  and  have  g(KNl  reason  to  know,  fit>m  my  own  sad 
experience  in  chin-reapiog,  that  some  apology  is  due  to  hto  memory,  for  the  treatment  which  ho 
bevtowed  upon  Pbteb  StvvvBSAirr'B  messenger,  tbe  musical  Vai«  Coulbab.  Old  Mr.  Knicxsn* 
BocKBB  says,  tbat  he  called  upon  tbe  Qoveraor  om  aoraiaf  i  white  bo  was  atfuddliag  tm  tbu  attinMio 
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of  the  CoIoMua  of  Rhodes,  before  a  bit  of  broken  looktof-ylafa,  tbevinf  himself  with  a  Yilleooualjr 
dull  razor,  and  that  the  afflicting  operation  caused  him  to  make  a  •eriet  of  horrible  grimaces,  and 
to  eye  him  askance  over  his  shoulder,  every  now  and  then,  with  a  kind  of  snarlinf  griu  on  his 
countenance ;  and  that  floally  he  pulled  Anthony's  nose,  end  sent  him  back  with  a  vwy  rude  mes- 
sage to  the  valiant  Peter  the  Headsiroof.  Now,  with  his  blood  issuinf  in  globules  from  his  smart- 
ing face  <—  refusing  to  be  dried  up —spouting  out  as  from  the  many>headed.Hydra  —  who  can  blame 
his  hasty  anger,  and  contemptuous  bearing?  Sir,  I  contend  that  had  he  possessed  such  a  easoi- 
STROP  as  1  have  been  using  for  the  lost  three  weeks,  Kniukbrbockbr's  History  would  have  closed 
with  the  peaceful  acceptance  of  Hard  Koppig  Piet's  terms.  Many  strops  there  have  been^since 
bis  day,  which  could  never  have  effected  this  result  But '  Okapm€m*»  iitUdlie  Raxor'»trop  with 
Four  Side*  /  /'  •  •  'A  thin-faced  man,  with  a  brown  coat,  brought  me  one  a  week  ago  last  Monday. 
He  said  but  little.    '  Try  it,'  said  he,  *  and  in  a  week  I  will  call  fur  the  pay.*    He  was  a  little  liald, 

Eerspired  freely,  and  seemed  of  a  benevolent  turn  of  mind.  He  left  me.  He  has  never  called  for 
is  pay }  but  it  has  been  ready  for  him  eight  days.  I  have  nevor  seen,  iMvcr,  such  an  instrument 
as  this  strop.  The  inventor  should  have  a  Aiod  made  up  for  him  by  the  wives  of  such  petulant 
husbands  as  shave  themselves.  It  is  an  infallible  recipe  for  ill-nature,  before  and  after  shaving.  No 
wonder  that  from  employing  two  bands  in  their  manufacture,  the  inventor  has  been  compelled  to 
increase  the  number  to  more  than  three-score.  Napoleon  of  the  Strop!  — all-conquering  Bene- 
factor !  Pray,  dear  Old  Rnick,  if  you  love  me,  let  me,  through  the  pages  in  which  I  have  labored 
aforetime  ~-  and  you  have  said  *  to  edification'  —  *  tell  Okapmtm  to  crow ."  Such  a  practical  phi- 
lanthropist cannot  exaggerate  his  claims  upon  a  suffering  public' 


Tbb  first  canto  of  an  original  poem  entitled  *Tecum$eh^  has  been  laid  before  ub  for 
examination ;  and  if  we  may  infer  that  the  writer  increases  in  excellence  as  he  ad- 
vances, or  even  sustains  bis  wing,  we  may  well  believe  that  his  will  be  '  no  middle  flight.' 
He  has  imagination,  fair  descriptive  powers,  and  an  ear  for  the  music  of  verse,  as  two 
brief  passages  from  his  poem,  *A  Picture  of  the  Past*  and  'America,'  in  preceding 
pages,  will  verify  to  the  reader.  We  hope  to  see  *  Tecumseh'  find  an  early  publisher* 
Apropos  of  verse.  We  have  many  poetical  articles  on  file,  some  of  which  are  not  inferior 
to  the  best  modern  productions  of  our  native  writers ;  many  of  them  possess  great  merit 
in  parts,  but  not  in  their  entire  form ;  while  others  are  of  that  description  which  '  neither 
gods  nor  men  are  said  to  permit'  From  this  last  class,  we  select  a  single  example, 
reserving  its  fellows  for  the  flames.  It  is  entitled  *The  Brothers'  Duel,'  and  is  alto- 
gether a  most  killing  piece  of  doggerel  It  depicts,  with  inimitable  bathos,  a  small 
&mily,  one  after  another,  inquiring  for  their  £ither,  who  has  fallen  in  a  duel  with  his 
brother.    Listen  I    '  Hats  off  in  front !' 


•  Where  is  my  father  f  —  mother,  tell !' 

The  infknt  boy  did  ask. 
She  conid  not  speak ;  her  bosom's  swel} 

Prov'd  it  too  great  a  task. 

A  noble  youth,  bu'st  in  the  room  — 

Wild  flowed  his  glossy  hair ; 
He  ask'd,  while  Migtriiig  his  doom, 

Where  is  my  father — nAsrs  / 

Since  the  *  Mournful  Lamentation'  for  the  young  man  who  died  from  the  bite  of  a 
rattle-snake,  *on  Springfield's  mountain,'  we  have  encountered  nothing  richer  than  this. 
The  reader  shall  judge  between  the  '  poets :' 


The  mother  rose,  without  a  word  — 

She  led  them  all  in,  where 
Stretched  laid  a  corpse  upon  a  board : 

There  is  your  father — th§re  ! 

While  tears,  and  sobs,  and  whisp'ring  word, 

Made  known  the  horrid  tale : 
*  His  own,  his  only  brother's  sword 

Was  drawn  —  ymnfaikwftU  /» 


*  On  Springfield's  mounting  there  did  dwell 
A  likely  youth,  and  known  fhll  well; 
Leftenant  Carter's  oodly  son, 
A  likely  youth,  nigh  twenty-one. 


'  He  went  on-to  the  monntlag  high— 
A  rattle-snake  he  did  espv ! 
And  all  at  once  he  then  did  feel 
That  sH$9neritUrhiU  hit  kttir 


The  victim  departs  for  home  immediately,  under  great  concern  of  mind  in  relation 
to  the  reptile's  attack : 

'  Crying  aloud,  all  as  he  went, 
Oh  cmcZ-cruel  s*-ar-pent!' 


Would  the  reader  believe^  that  scarcely  better  lines  than  those  first  quoted  above  are 
written  every  week  in  some  section  or  other  of  our  country,  by  persons  who  really  deem 
them  poetry  t   And  yet,  firom  our  editorial  experience,  we  may  safely  assume  that  such 
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is  the  ftct.  Reserviflg  for  a  foture  *  drawer'  a  cooekleration  of  many  of  the  second  daas 
of  poetical  articles  to  which  we  have  adverted,  we  conclude  for  the  present  with  the  fol- 
lowing simple  and  fervent  invocation  from  one  of  a  gentle  sect,  for  a  blesung  upon  his 
cousin  —  surely  he  '  did  love  her  once'  —  a  fair  Quaker  girl,  who  is  taking  upon  her- 
self the  marriage-vow.    *  Poor  blessing,*  he  says : 


Poor  bleMing  from  a  pAwerlest  lip ! 

Yet  may  it  prosper  thee, 
Even  M  the  •mallest  drops  of  dew 

Support  the  honey-bee. 

I  know  not,  and  may  never  know, 

Who  standeth  at  thy  aide, 
Triumphant  in  hii  love,  to  claim 

My  couvio  for  hi*  bride : 

Bat  if  I  knew  him,  I  wonld  dare 

AddreM  hia  happy  heart: 
*  Kinf  a  mif  bt  be  proud  to  wear  the  fern 

Whoae  choaen  lord  tbou  art. 

True,  no  long  line  of  haughty  aire* 
Have  borue  her  bumble  name ; 

They  alumher  in  their  nameleaa  graves. 
Unknown  to  wealth  or  fame. 

No  fertile  lands  ahe  calleth  hem, 

Nor  India's  frold  or  pearl ; 
She  stsnd*  before  tbee  all  she  is— 

A  simple  Quaker  girl. 

With  dove-like  eya,  and  ruby  lip, 

A  fair  and  placid  brow, 
Whose  gentle  aweetnesa  eatr  smiles 

Even  as  it  amileth  now ! 

No  gems  are  on  her  simple  dreas. 

Nor  in  her  braided  hair, 
Yet  sweet  simplicity  and  grace 

Otti-shinelh  diamosda  tnere. 


And  underneath  that  simple  robe, 
A  woman's  heart  beats  high. 

Ready  with  thee,  through  future  yean. 
The  good  and  ill  to  try. 

AH  gentle  in  its  loveliness, 
And  in  its  weakness  strong  ; 

Resigned  the  ilU  of  life  to  bear. 
Patient  to  suffer  wrong. 

A  ftiithAil  heart,  whose  wells  of  lova 

T  was  tby  blest  lot  to  find  ; 
Whoso  hidden  springs  of  tenderaasa, 

Thy  kindness  will  unbind. 

And  thou  bast  won  her  forthiao  own  — 

She  is  thy  gentle  bride ! 
She  leaves  her  childhood's  happy  hom«> 

And  clingeth  to  thy  side. 

Sad  is  her  father's  heart  to-day ; 

Unbidden  tears  will  rise, 
Before  the  evening's  sun  shall  set. 

To  dim  her  sister's  eyes. 

Her  timid  thoughts  will  almost  ask 

If  this  be  happiness  ? 
The  bursting  of  the  heart  she  feeb 

Beneath  their  last  caress. 

Oh !  soothe  her,  cherish,  aod  proMct, 

And  never  let  her  say. 
Even  in  the  very  smallest  thing. 

She  mouraeth  for  this  day  !* 


Wb  derive  the  subjoined  communication  from  a  capable  writer,  whose  enthnaiaBm  in 
6ivor  of  the  skill  and  talents  of  his  own  countrymen,  is  characteristic  of  every  right 
minded  and  hearty  American,    Would  there  were  more  such  among  us : 

cLosa   or  thb   vAia   or   trb   ambrican  iifsTiTiTTa. 

On  the  evening  of  the  S9th  of  October,  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Fair  of  this  Association  waa 
brought  to  a  close,  by  reading  the  award  of  premiums,  followed  by  an  eloquent  and  appropriate 
address  from  its  distinguished  presidenL  An  immense  throng  were  present,  including  a  goodly 
number  of  eKtimahle  mothers  and  fair  daughters,  who  prmsMi  to  witness  the  cloaing  scoao.  I 
would  premise,  thst  I  was  almost  a  dally  visiter  of  the  magnificent  display;  which  comprised 
Bumeroos  animals;  baes  in  new  and  greatly  improved  hives;  vehicles,  machinery,  iavcnti<mB, 
Ihbrics,  improvements,  embellishments,  imitations ;  in  short,  every  thing  that  could  gratiiy  the 
eye  and  the  imagination.  The  horticultural  articles  were  of  the  noblest  kind,  and  were  not  the 
least  iuiereAting  part  of  the  exhibition.  They  proved  incontestably  that  our  soil  and  climate  are 
not  surpassed  for  the  production  of  the  finest  fruits,  VHgetables,  and  flowers. 

It  waa  remarked  by  some  visiters,  however,  that  the  number  nf  articles  was  less  thaa  at  the 
preceding  Fair.  There  may  be  truth  in  this;  but  it  can  be  considered  no  disparagement,  il 
being  understood  that  numerona  articles,  calculated  to  make  trouble,  without  producing  any 
correaponding  benefit,  were  prudently  rejected.  But  when  we  take  into  view  the  many  speeinieas 
of  great  and  acknowledged  utility,  several  of  which  wero  new  inventions  of  the  highest  valaa,  and 
bear  in  mind,  too,  that  many  of  the  fabrics  bore  the  gratifying  evidence  of  extraordinary  improva- 
ment  in  design  and  execution,  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  that  any  diminution  in  number  waa  mora 
than  counterbalanced  by  proofs  of  superior  usafuluess  and  elegance,  which  were  every  where  visiMa. 

But  notwithstanding  the  gorgeousness  aud  richness  of  the  exhibition,  when  confined  to  valuable 
inventions,  and  to  the  useful  as  well  as  the  ornamental  arts,  my  attention  was  more  particularly 
arroHted  by  a  collection  of  the  noblest  animals  that  I  ever  beheld,  some  of  which  were  brought  from 
a  great  distance.  It  comprised  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  to  a  large  amoanL  Several  of  tha 
cattle  were  recently  imported,  others  were  of  former  importations;  but  the  larger  portion  wera 
raised  in  this  country  from  the  bast  English  breeds :  and  it  is  questionable,  if  any  part  of  Earopa 
can  produce  finer  modela  for  bulk,  streugtb,  and  symmetry.  The  value  of  such  animals  to  a  yoang, 
growing,  but  gigantic  country,  is  inappreciable ;  and  those  gentlemen  who  are  the  proamtera  of 
plana  pregnant  with  such  imporuat  eonaeqneaces  to  tha  africolural  iataraatt  of  tha  aatloa,  daaarva 
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the  cordial  tiunks  of  the  whole  people,  end  oufrht  to  taJce  nuik  m  public  benefactonu  It  it  known 
that  a  ploQf  hing  exhibition  tooit  place  at  Newark  duriofe  the  Fair,  which  was  attended  by  a  numerous 
eoncourse  of  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  were  from  distant  statea.  The  object  was  to  ascertain  the 
comparative  excellence  of  differently  constructed  ploughs,  of  which  a  great  number  were  on  the 
ground,  and  to  award  premiums  for  those  made  conformably  to  the  most  approved  philosophical 
principles*  and  which  on  being  tested  by  experiment,  should  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
damonatrate  their  superior  utility.  A  powerful  competition  was  enlisted,  which  led  to  a  vigorous 
aud  animated  contest,  as  gratifying  in  its  results,  as  it  was  honorable  to  the  competitors.  I  consider 
such  experiments  as  among  the  most  important  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  any  association,  aa 
it  goes  to  the  root  of  the  noblest  pursuit  of  man.  Mother  Earth  is  our  common  parent,  and  from 
Iter  bosom  we  derive  our  chief  nourishment :  and  hence  we  nre  wisely  taught  to  venerate  the  plough. 

On  the  Thursday  evening  preceding  the  close  of  the  fair,  the  annual  address  was  delivered 
before  the  lustitule  at  the  Tabnrnacle  in  Bnmdway,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Mason,  a  profestor  in  the  Uui- 
▼eraity.  Its  excellence  was  attested  by  the  marked  attention  shown  by  a  crowded  audience,  and 
by  the  unbounded  applause  bestowed  upon  it.  The  speaker,  1  tbink,  showed  his  knowledge  and 
good  sense  in  one  prominent  feature,  ft  appeared  to  be  Iksm  an  attempt  at  mere  literary  display, 
than  an  effort  to  enforce  sound  doctrines  by  illustrating  thrir  immediate  and  practical  utility.  He 
demonstrated  in  the  moat  satisfactory  manner  the  intimate  connection  there  is  between  science, 
agriculture  and  the  arts  j  and  that  without  the  aid  of  the  former,  the  latter  can  never  be  made  to 
flourish.  Nor  was  he  less  happy  in  proving  that  labor-saving  machinery  led  to  numberless  bene- 
ficial  results;  for  while  it  relieved  a  multitude  of  laborers  from  severe  and  irksome  drudgery,  it 
was  often  the  means  of  placing  them  in  a  more  agr«eah|0  and  comfortable  situation.  It  opened 
the  door  to  more  extended  information,  aud  placed  instruction  within  the  reach  of  a  large  class 
who  would  otherwise  be  deprived  of  it.  And  while  these  things  were  shown  to  be  the  foundation 
of  our  strength  and  prosperity,  and  ministering  as  they  do,  infinitely  to  our  comforts,  they  were 
fonnd  to  be  not  less  friendly  to  the  morals  of  every  community  in  which  they  had  ta^en  root. 
Indeetl  it  was  made  manifest,  that  manufactures  and  the  arts,  when  united  to  'seientifie  research, 
were  the  chief  fountains  of  wealth  and  respectability. 

But  to  return  to  the  concludiug  performances  of  the  Fair.  An  immense  assemblage  was 
edified  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  hours,  while  listening  to  the  interesting  and  instructive 
remarks  of  Gen.  Talmadgk  upon  the  great  subjects  immediately  under  review.  Not  only  did  ho 
ahow  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  these  vast  concerns,  and  bow  intimately  they  are  connected 
with  oar  individual  ioterests  and  daily  occupations ;  how  inestimably  valuable  they  were  in  a 
national  point  of  view  j  and  how  strong  their  tendency  was  to  exalt  our  character  i  how  they  gave 
affluence  to  many,  and  employment  and  support  to  thousands  who  would  otherwise  be  severe 
sufferers ;  bow  by  these  means  our  energies  were  aroused,  our  country  improved,  and  our  inde- 
pendence fortified  and  confirmed ;  how  it  called  skill  and  genius  into  vigorous  action,  aud  opened 
new  and  inviting  sourcen  of  wealth  and  refinement;  how  it  served  to  cultivate  the  best  affections, 
to  remove  local  prejudices,  and  to  bind  us  together  as  one  people  ;  but  not  merely  these,  for  he 
proved  how  the  imposing  and  gratifying  exhibition  then  before  them  was  accomplished  by  the 
persevering  exertions  of  a  few  master  spirits,  who  had  united  for  those  purposes,  and  who  could 
proudly  point  to  the  numerous  splendid  objects  arranged  before  the  andience  as  trophies  of  tbeir 
judgment  and  foresight;  the  whole  of  which  had  been  effected  by  unyielding  individual  labora, 
without  the  smallest  legislative  aid.  All  this  went  to  show  whst  powerful  impulses  had  been  im- 
parted through  the  wise  policy  of  conferring  honorary  rewards,  as  well  as  the  simple  grandeur  of 
the  scheme  which  brought  it  abouL  A  Natiys  Citixbn. 


The  Aitthob  of  '  Bacchus'  ra.  pRiNtB  Gilbert  Davis.  —  We  hinted,  in  a  late  issutf^ 
that  the  author  of  *  Bacchus'  had  an  antagonist  to  encounter,  in  the  person  of '  one  who 
knew  whereof  he  wrote ;'  and  we  leave  our  correspondent  to  make  good  the  prediction. 
His  remarks  are  necessarily  desultory,  since  he  is  compelled  to  touch  upon  various 
branches  of  a  general  theme.  But  what  is  the  variety  of  bis  observations,  compared 
with  the  variety  of  his  ample  stores  7  What  the  sparkling  of  his  liveliest  stories  and 
most  pleasant  jests  —  and  who  is  his  peer  in  these  1  —  compared  with  the  '  vinous  fluids,' 
of  every  kind  and  degree  of  excellence,  that  repose  in  his  richly-stored  cellars !  Let 
the  doubter  test  these  queries,  in  this  season  of  holidays,  by  an  application  to  the  Princb 
himself:  so  shall  we  ever  after  be  acquitted  of  undue  enthusiasm. 

Thb  precise  period  of  wine-making  appears  to  be  wrapped  in  mystery  :  my  opinion,  however, 
is,  that  wine  was  known  to  the  Antediluvians,  for  we  read  in  Genesis,  that  Noah  'began  to  be  an 
husbandman,  and  he  planted  a  vineyard/  and  that  *  he  drank  of  the  wine,'  etc.  This  was  after  he 
came  out  of  the  ark.  IIemdcbbon,  in  his  history,  says  that  '  the  Egyptians  gave  the  honor  to 
Osiris,  the  Latins  to  Saturn,  and  the  Greeks  to  Bacuhus ;  and  the  Old  Testament  mentions,  that 
eoru  and  wine  were  the  common  necesaaries  of  life.  Doubtless  the  grape,  like  almost  all  other 
fruits,  was  found  in  the  wild  «tate,  and  brought  to  perfection,  or  improvfsd,  by  carefUl  cultivation. 
We  read  in  Numbers,  that  in  Syria  '  they  came  unto  the  brook  of  Esheol,  and  cut  down  from 
thence  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and  they  boar  it  between  two,  upon  a  staff.*  Wo 
ahould  probably  have  heard  more  of  the  enormous  clusters  of  grapes  growluf^  in  thesn  eastern 
countries,  if  Abuhcker,  who  flourished  in  the  seventh  century,  had  not  overran  it:  those  Saracens, 
being  Mahommedans,  were  not  permitted  the  use  of  wines,  and  hence  nnglected  the  culture  of  the 
vine.  But  though  the  Mohamoiedaos  of  Syria  did  not  propagate  the  vine,  nor  drink  any  wiae, 
save  by  stealth  and  trespass,  yet  there  were  always  some  Christinns  among  them,  who  took  earo  to 
onltivato  the  grape  for  their  own  use,  and  not  for  exporu  Those  Mabommedaos  were  *  te-totallers.' 
I  hope  «ur  teetotallers  are  not  becoming  followers  of  Mahombt,  to  forego  wine  and  smoke 
opium !     .    .    .     The  vine  was  cultivated  to  great  extent  by  the  Israelites,  and  the  wine  used 
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M  a  bevenfe:  it  wu  but  little  oted  ia  otWr  oouBlriM;  io  fMt  kardly  known,  nf  ia  Egypt  sad 
Greece.  In  thoee  dave,  wine  was  leldoia  allowed  to  yoanv  mea,  virf  iaa,  or  raatrona.  The  aeirereet 
rectrictioat  were  laid  upoa  it  duriaf  the  first  two  handred  years  of  Rome;  but  about  five  kuodred 

Sears  before  Christ,  it  begaa  to  be  maaefaetored  ia  great  abundaaee.    Ia  aacieat  Italy,  tlio 
.onians  carried  the  euliivatioa  of  the  viae  to  naeh  greater  perfsctioa  thaa  in  aAer  years.    Tba 
former  prod  actions  were  greater  by  oae-hatf  thaa  those  of  modera  times,  or  evea  the  preseat. 
The  ▼ariety  of  grapes  at  this  period  is  remarkable.    The  aaeieau  aambered  ao  less  thaa  fifty  {  sad 
so  miiinte,  that  maay  of  them  are  traced  dowa  to  the  preseat  day  with  great  certaintyi  aot  so  mack 
from  the  aame  of  the  viae,  as  from  the  place  where  toe  wiae  was  maaaAictored,  as  *  Viaam  Faler- 
aiaa,'  aad  the  like.      ...     An  aaaiysis  of  the  grape  shows  the  following  iagredieots :  Water 
and  sugar,  something  analogous  to  mucilage ;  tartrate  of  potash,  tartrate  of  lime,  phosphate  of 
magoesia,  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  potash,  aad  a  particular  liquid  sabstaace,  oa  wnich  the 
fermentative  process  depends.     Each  viae  differs  ia  these  ingredieuts,  bnt  all  possess  that  iagre- 
dient  which  causes  fermentation.    In  the  msnufKture  of  wine,  it  is  eesentiat  that  the  grapes  shoald 
be  of  uniform  ripeness,  and  equally  trodden,  aad  that  the  rat  be  filled  within  twenty  or  twenty-four 
hours,  as  fermentation  commences  almost  immediately :  in  some  instaaces,  indeed,  it  will  feraieat 
while  ruaaing  from  the  press  to  the  rat.    .    .    .    France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal,  ere  the  aiost 
congenial  climates  for  the  more  delicate  wines.    It  is  said  that  Fraace  occupies  four  millions  of 
acres  in  vineyards,  and  produces  ymirly  one  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  gailoas.    The  qaaatity 
coosumed  yearly  ia  Paris  is  immense ;  something  like  six  huadred  thousaad  hogsheads.    Ia  fact,  I 
nerer  saw  a  Frenchmaa  drlak  water ;  and  yet  it  is  a  rery  rare  thiag  to  see  him  intoxicated.    The 
Freach  are  prodigious  eaters ;  but  in  tlMlir  wine-driakiug,  tkey  differ  from  the  Eoglwh  aad  Aaseri- 
caas.    Whea  a  Freachman  has  done  eating  he  has  done  drinking.    Not  so  with  the  two  former 
nations:  they  eat,  aad  then  sit  two  hours  and  drink  mtkaut  eating.    A  Frenchman  would  go  into 
spasms,  if  he  did  aot  take  wine  after  his  soap.     .    .    .     Wiae  has  l>eea  coasidered  a  wholesome 
aad  innocent  bererage  for  three  thousaad  years  |  but  like  our  daily  aad  aecessary  food,  it  is  fre- 
quently abased  {  aad  thea  the  *  te-totallers*  class  it  with  all  that  is  *  awfuU  terrible,  miechieroBa, 
wicked,  aad  damaable.*  Now  Bobehaatb,  Abbknbtht,  Sicmomd,  and  maay  other  emiaeat  physi- 
cians, arer  that  over-eatiag  is  decidedly  more  dangerous,  and  liable  to  bring  us  prematurely  to  the 
grave,  through  apoplexy,  dyspepsia,  gout,  etc.    This  orer-eatlna,  however,  ia  considered  quite  ra- 
tioaal ;  but  wiae-drinkiug,  even  the  most  sparing,  is  *  wicked.*    I  sincerely  wish  that  some  loaraed 
and  pious  divine  would  take  up  this  subject,  and  give  it  a  fair  analysis,  without  pr^udiee.      1  am 
anxioua  to  know  how  aa  *  entire  te-touiler*  would  maosge  that  ^art  of  dacred  Writ  where  the 
Saviour,  at  the  weddiag  ia  Cana  of  Galilee,  turaed  the  water  into  wine.       The  christiaa  world  be- 
lieve that  Christ  kaew  the  effect  this  would  have  In  after  ages.     Why  did  he  not  turn  that  water 
into  milkf     1  should  then  doubtless  have  been  a  milk-man,  and  sold  milk  in  lieu  of  wine !      Why 
did  Paul  recommend  Timothy  to  take  wine  <    Timothy  had  b*!en  preaching  in  lesser  Asia:  he  came 
down  to  Smyrna,  and  crossed  over  into  Greece,  on  a  visit  to  Paul :  but  Greece  being  a  lime-stone 
country*  the  water  did  not  agree  with  him.    It  gave  him  a  species  of  *  summer  complaint.'    Hence 
Paul  says :  '  take  not  water,  but  aliUU  wins,  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and  thine  oft  iafirmitiee.'  It  is 
not  the  USB  but  the  abusb  of  wine,  which  should  be  coudemued,  end  hunted  down.  It  is  unfortunate, 
that  we  seldom  or  ever  start  a  new  *  reform,'  but  we  end  in  fkusticism.    The  negro  question,  for 
example,  when  first  agitated,  was  well  enough,  in  the  way  of  colooixation  ;  but  now  our  country  is 
in  a  state  of  effervescence  upon  this  theme ;  to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  that  some  prefer  negroes  te 
white  men ;  aad  would  be  quite  delighted  to  have  them  iatermarry  ia  their  (hmilies !      So  it  was,  a 
fbw  years  siace,  in  the  matter  c»f  diet.     I  at  one  time  took  three  small  meaenres  of  mustard-eeed 
daily,  aad  ate  what  was  called  *  Grahem«bread,'  (made  of  flour  grouad  in  a  saw-mill  aad  bolted 
through  a  ladder,)  until  it  irritated  my  stomach  to  an  alarming  degree.    The  great  secret  of  health 
is  this:  Early  rising,  exercise,  gfHid  and  wholesome  fo0d,  in  moderate  quaotities,  with  a  little  pure 
wine  when   eating:  be  sure  to  end  your  drinking   when   you  cease   eating.       Ia   summer, 
let  your  wiaas  be   Hock,   Claret,  Sauterae,  Barsae,    Barguady,    or    Champagae.    Madeiras, 
Sherriee,    aad    Ports,  are    better    cold-weather    wines.      Moselle    is    a    delightful    summer 
beversge,  if  of   a  good  and  pure  kind  {  Burguady  is  a  generoas  wiae,  aad  will  bear  reda- 
cing,  as  will  Champagae ;  but  Burguady  should  be  reduced  with  cool  water,  aad  Champagae  with 
ice,  or  ice-water.    Ice  will  kill  Burgaudy,  as  well  aa  flue  Claret.      ...      I  have  visited  many  large 
cities  and  towns  in  France,  and  am  compelled  to  say,  that  one  shall  see  more  draakenneas  ia  New- 
'York  on  a  Fourth  of  July,  than  in  Paris  in  twenty  years.  How  can  we  be  otherwise  than  a  drunken 
city  or  nation  Y    The  quantity  of  grain  distilled  ia  the  cities  of  New- York  aad  Brooklya  is  nearly 
two  millioos  of  bushels.    This  is  equal  to  four  huadred  thoasuid  barrels  of  floor,  aad  prodacae 
about  sevea  millions  of  gailoas  of  whiskey  fearly.      Much  of  this  is  rectified  into  a  pure  spirit, 
aad  is  then  mixed  with  spirits,  as  Gia,  Brandy,  and  Ram.      Now  if  a  pereoo  should  fbel  disposed 
at  any  time  to  take  a  drop  of  either  Brandy,  Holland  Gin,  or  Rum,  it  is  ten  chauces  to  oae,  that 
half  of  what  he  drinks  is  whiskey.    I  will  veature  this  to  be  the  case  throughout  the  couatiy.' 


The  following  among  other  papers,  in  prose  and  verae^  are  filed  for  early  insertion : 

'Three  Hours  at  Saint  Cloud;*  'Wa;rside  Passages,  No.  One:  The  Norsemen;' 
*  Old  Spanish  Bells  ;* '  The  Spirit  of  Munc :'  'Henry  Cott ;  a  Sketch  of  Long-Island,' 
by  the  author  of  '  The  Koshow  Property ;'  '  The  Lone  Widow,  a  Lament ;'  *  Abysinian 
Ethics,'  by  Launcelot  Limner ;  '  The  Review^'  by  Hon.  Chieif  Justice  Mcllin  ;  '  Oar 
Country,  a  Lyric;  'A  Leaf  from  the  Confessions  of  a  Quack;'  'Lines  to  a  Flower 


Western  History :  The  Single  Combat,'  by  Hon.  Judge  Hall. 

The  annexed  papers  are  for  future  insertion  or  decision : 

*  The  Dead  Hunter ;'  '  Dear  New-England ;'  '  Some  Thoughts  on  Acting  and  Acton ; 
<Tragi-Comedyi'   *Aa  Essay  on  Comlort,  with  an  Illustration  i'  *TEa  Lionesi^  « 
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Sketch ;'  'Down  East,  and  So  Forth  :'  <  What  are  Dreams 7— a  Philosophical  Collo« 

2uy;'  itinerary  Clergy;'  *  Melancholy  and  Suicides;'  *  Soliloquy  ,  upon  Gboffbet 
/bavom's  tribute  to  the  Hudson;'  *  Winter  Thoughts;'  'The  Voice  of  Ocean;' 
'Thoughts  during  a  North-East  Storm;'  'Nature,  an  Outline;'  '  Religion's  Cham- 
pions;' ^ossagcs  from  the  Public  Chronicles  of  Little  Dinffleton;'  'Two  Old  Grave- 
stones ;'  *  The  Souroe  and  Cure  of  Discontent ;'  '  Merooriafof  J.  G.  BBAiMsan ;'  '  To 
the  Eveninff  Star;'  'Hymn  to  Nature ;'  ,  A  New  Travelling  Project ;'  'The  Burial  of 
the  Year;'  The  Loves  of  the  Lakes;'  '  The  Rainbow  ChasV  etc. ;  'Caught  and  Held' 
is  caught^  but  not  held. 


Mb.  Cole's  Pictubbs. — We  have  passed  several  delightful  hours  at  Mr.  Cou'r 
apartments  at  the  new  Atfaeneum,  in  the  examination  of  a  series  of  allegorical  pictures 
illustrating  ^Tht  VoyagtqfLift*  The  subject  is  comprised  in  four  pictures.  The 
first  represents  the  period  of  Childhood,  the  second  Youth,  the  third  Manhood,  and  the 
fourth  Old  Age.  The  following  original  programme^  or  order  of  movement,  will- 
atfford  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  character  of  each  palAting,  with  its  allegory : 

FIRST      PICTURE:     CHILUBOOD. 

A  STBXAM  is  seen  issuing  from  a  deep  cavern^-  in  the  side  of  a  craggy  and  precipitous 
mountain,  whose  summit  is  hidden  in  clouds.  From  out  the  cave  glides  a  Boat,  whose 
golden  prow  and  sides  are  sculptured  into  figures  of  the  Hours-:  steered  by  an  Angelic 
Form,  and  laden  with  buds  and  flowers,  it  bears- a  laughing  Infant,  the  Voyager  whose 
varied  course  the  artist  has  attempted  to  delineate.  On  either  hand  the  banks  of  the 
stream  are  clothed  in  luxuriant  herbage  and  flowers.  The  rising  sun  bathes  the  moun- 
tains and  flowery  banks  in  rosy  light. 

The  dark  cavern  is  emblematic  of  our  earthly  origin,  and  the  mysterious  Past.  The 
Boat,  composed  of  Figures  of  the  Hours,  images  the  thought,  that  we  are  borne  on  the 
hours  down  the  Stream  of  Life.  The  Boat  identifies  the  subject  in  each  picture.  The 
rosy  light  of  the  morning,  the  luxuriant  flowers  and  plants,  are  emblems  of  the  joyous- 
ness  of  eariy  life.  The  close  banks,  and  the  limited  scope  of  the  scene,  indicate  the 
narrow  experience  of  Childhood,  and  the  nature  of  its  pleasures  and  desires.  The 
Egyptian  Lotus  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  is  symbolical  of  Human  Life.  Joyous* 
ness  and  wonder  are  the  characteristic  emotions  of  childhood* 


SECOND     PICTURE:     YOUT». 

The  stream  now  pursues  its  course  through  a  landscape  of  wider  scope  and  mora 
diversified  beauty.  Trees  of  rich  growth  overshad6w  its  banks,  and  verdant  hills  form 
the  base  of  lofty  mountains.  The  Infant  of  the  former  scene  is  become  a  Youth,  on  the 
verge  of  Manhood;  He  is  now  alone  in  the  Biat,  and  takes  the  helm  himself;  and 
in  attitude  of  confidence  and  eager  expectation,  gazes  on  a  cloudy  pile  of  Architecture, 
an  air-built  Castle,  that  rises  dome  above  dome  in  the  far-ofi*  blue  sky.  The  Guardian 
Spirit  stands  upon  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  with  serious  yet  benignant  countenance 
seems  to  be  bidding  the  impetuous  voyager  '  Gtod  Speed.'  The  beautiful  stream  flows 
directly  toward  the  aerial  palace,  for  a  distance;  but  at  length  makes  a  sudden  turn, 
and  is  seen  in  glimpses  beneath  the  trees,  until  it  at  last  descends  with  rapid  current 
into  a  rocky  ravine,  where  the  voyager  will  be  found  in  tfie  next  picture.  Over  the  re- 
mote hills,  which  seem  to  intercept  the  stream,  and  turn  it  from  its  hitherto  direct  course, 
a  path  is  dimly  seen,  tending  directly  toward  that  cloudy  Fabric,  which  is  the  object 
and  desire  of  the  voyager. 

Thc  scenery  of  this  picture  ~  its  dear  streanr,  its  lofty  trees,  its  towering  mountains, 
its  unbounded  distance,  and  tmnsparent  atmosphere—  figure  forth  the  romantic  beauty 
of  youthful  imaginings,  when  the  mind  magnifies  the  Mean  and  Common  into  the 
Tfagnificent,  beforr  experience  teaches  what  is  the  Real.    The  gorgeous  cloud-builf 
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pttlaea^  wbo«e  most  gbiiovs  domes  seem  yet  but  half  leTeeled  to  the  eye^  growing  mom 
and  more  lofty  ae  we  gaze^  is  emblematic  of  the  day-dreams  of  youth,  its  aspirations 
after  glory  and  fame ;  and  the  dimly-seen  path  would  intimate  that  Touth,  in  his  im- 
petuous career,  is  forgetliil  that  he  is  embarked  on  the  Stream  of  Life,  and  that  its  cor- 
rent  sweeps  along  with  resistless  forces  and  increases  in  swiftness  as  it  descends  to- 
ward the  great  Ocean  of  Eternity.  

THIRD    PICTURE:    MIVHOOD. 

9roaM  and  clond  enshroud  a  nigged  and  dreary  landscape.  Bare  impending  preci- 
pices rise  in  the  lurid  light.  The  swollen  stream  rushes  furiously  down  a  dark  rarine, 
whirling  and  foaming  in  its  wild  career,  and  speeding  toward  the  Ocean,  which  is  dimly 
seen  through  the  mist  and  falling  rain.  The  boat  is  there^  plunging  amid  the  turbulent 
waters.  The  voyager  is  now  a  man  of  middle  age>  the  helm  of  the  boat  is  gone,  and 
he  looks  imploringly  toward  heaven,  as  if  heaven's  aid  alone  could  save  him  from  the 
perils  that  surround  him.  The  Guardian  Spirit  calmly  sits  in  the  clouds,  watching  with 
an  air  of  solicimde  the  affrighted  voyager.    Demon  forms  are  hovering  in  the  air. 

Tbotjblr  is  characteristic  of  the  period  of  Manhood.  In  Childhood  there  is  no  can- 
kering care ;  in  Youth  no  despairing  thought.  It  is  only  when  experience  has  taught 
us  the  realities  of  the  world,  that  we  lift  from  our  eyes  the  golden  ved  of  early  lift  s 
that  we  feel  deep  and  abiding  sorrow ;  and  in  the  pietur^  the  gloomy,  eclipse>like  tonoi 
the  conflicting  elements,  the  trees  riven  by  tempest,  are  tbe  allegory ;  and  the  Ocean, 
dimly  seeUi  figures  the  end  of  life,  to  which  the  voyager  is  now  approaching.  The 
demon  forms  are  Suicide,  Intemperance,  and  Murder,  which  are  the  temptations  that 
beset  men  in  their  direst  trouble.  The  upward  and  imploring  look  of  the  voyager,  shows 
his  d^ndence  on  a  Superior  Power,  and  that  fiuth  saves  him  from  the  destruction  that 
seems  inevitable.  

FOURTH   PICTURE:    OLD    AGE. 

PosTENTOus  clouds  srs  brooding  over  a  vast  and  midnight  Ocean.  A  few  barren 
rocks  are  seen  through  the  gloom  -^  the  last  shores  of  the  worid.  These  form  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  boat,  shattered  by  storms,  its  figures  of  the  hours  broken 
and  drooping,  is  seen  gliding  over  the  deep  waters.  Directed  by  the  Guardian  Spirit, 
who  thus  £eur  has  accompanied  him  unsun^  the  voyager,  now  an  old  roan,  looks  upward 
to  an  opening  in  the  clouds,  from  whence  a  glorious  light  bunts  forth,  and  angels  are 
seen  descending  the  cloudy  steps,  as  if  to  welcome  him  to  the  Haven  of  Immortal  Life. 

The  stream  of  life  has  now  reached  the  Ocean,  to  which  all  lifb  is  tending.  Hie 
world,  to  Old  Age^  is  destitute  of  interest.  There  is  no  longer  any  green  thing  upon  it. 
The  broken  and  drooping  figures  of  the  boat  show  that  Time  is  nearly  ended.  The 
ehains  of  coiporeal  existence  are  fiilling  away ;  and  already  the  mind  has  glimpses  of 
Immortal  Life.  The  angelic  Being,  of  whose  presence  untU  now  the  voyager  has  been 
unconscious,  is  revealed  to  him,  and  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  joy,  shows  to  his 
wondering  gase  scenes  such  as  the  eye  of  mortal  man  has  never  yet  seen. 


Wx  shall  be  fully  borne  out,  we  think,  in  the  opinion,  that  in  many  respects  Mr. 
Cole  has  exceeded  the  best  of  his  previous  efibrts  in  this  noble  series  of  pictures.  We 
shall  endeavor,  in  another  number,  to  review  them  in  detail;^  and  in  the  mean  time,  we 
cannot  forbear  the  expression  of  our  belief,  that  for  unity  of  design  as  a  wholes  and  for 
truth,  beauty,  and  sublimity  of  individual  execution,  they  have  not  been  approached 
by  any  modern  artist.  The  second  and  fourth  pictures,  the  one  for  its  vast  variety  of 
grand  and  lovely  scenery,  and  its  atmospheric  effects,  and  the  other  for  its  sublime  con- 
ception and  adequate  execution,  would  alone  stamp  Mr.  C01.E  as  one  of  the  first  artists 
of  modem  times.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  *  The  Voyage  of  Life'  has  been  opened  for 
public  exhibition  at  the  Atheneum  Building,  corner  of  Leonard-street  and  Broadway. 
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Sblbotiohs  pbom  TBS  AmsioAK  Posts. — Mr.  Bet  AST's  volums^thus  entitled 
has  been  issoed  by  the  Bbothbbs  Habpbb.  It  contsias  selections  from  ninety-eight 
American  writers,  and  is  such  a  work  as  might  be  anticipated,  from  so  competent  a 
hand  as  that  of  the  compiler.  We  republish  the  following,  originally  written  for  the 
KsicKBBBocKBB,  bccaose  additional  stanzas  have  been  interpolated  by  the  writer,  and 
we  are  desirons  to  preserre  a  corrected  vernon  in  these  pages : 

TBS  L'AUREL-HILL  CBMCTBBT. 


8T  WILLU  CAVLOftD  CLAtK. 


Hbkb  the  Uraented  dead  in  duet  ihell  lie, 
Life'f  linf eriof  luifuon  o*er,  iu  labore  doae  { 

Where  waviaf  bouf  hs,  betwixt  the  earth  and  thy, 
Adnit  the  farewell  radiance  of  the  euo. 


Here  the  loof  cooeouree  from  the  mormvriaf  town. 
With  fuoeral  pace  and  slow,  chall  enter  in| 

To  lay  the  loved  in  tranquil  silence  down, 
No  Bore  to  tnffer,  and  no  aore  to  tin. 

And  in  thie  hallow*d  epot,  where  Nature  ■howera 
Her  summer  smiles  from  fair  and  stainless  shiei^ 

Affection's  hand  may  strew  her  dewy  flowers. 
Whose  fragrant  incense  from  the  f  rave  shall  rise. 

And  here  the  impreasire  stone,  euf  raved  with  wordi. 
Which  ffrief  sententious  gives  to  marble  pale, 

Shall  teach  the  heart;  while  waters,  leaves,  and  birds, 
Make  cheerful  music  in  the  passing  gale. 


Say,  wherefore  should  we  weep,  and  wherefore  pour 

On  scented  airs  the  unavailing  sigh- 
While  sun-bright  waves  are  quivering  to  the  shore. 

And  landscapes  blooming — that  the  loved  must  die  T 

There  is  an  emblem  in  thie  peaceAil  acene : 
Soon  rainbow  colors  on  the  woods  will  Adl ; 

And  autumn  gusts  bereave  the  hills  of  green, 
As  sinks  the  year  to  meet  its  cloudy  paU. 


Then,  cold  and  pale,  in  distant  vistas  round. 
Disrobed  and  tuneless,  all  the  woods  will  stand ; 

While  the  chained  streams  are  silent  as  the  ground. 
As  Death  had  aumb'd  them  with  his  icy  hand. 

Yet,  when  the  warm,  soft  winds  shall  rise  in  spring, 
Like  struggling  daybeamso'er  a  blasted  heath, 

The  bird  retiirnM  shall  poise  her  golden  wing. 
And  liberal  Nature  break  the  spell  of  Death. 

So,  when  the  tomb's  dull  silence  finds  an  and. 
The  blessed  dead  to  endless  yoothJhall  rise ; 

And  hear  th'  Archangel's  thrilling  summons  blend 
Ita  tone  with  anthems  from  the  upper  skies. 

Tylers  shall  the  good  of  earth  be  found  at  last. 

Where  daxsliog  streams  and  vernal  fields  expand ; 
Where  Lovn  her  crown  attains  —  her  trials  past— 

And,  fiU'd  with  rapture,  hails  tho  *  Better  Land!* 


We  shall  refer  to   these   *  selections'   again;  but  in  the  mean  time,   cannot 
resist  the  melination  to  quote  the  annexed  stanzas  from  *  The  Tread-mill  Song^'  by 
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OuTiB  Wbwdul  Houofl,  who  in  the  way  of  pathos,  aablimity,  and  humor,  is  the 
Hood  of  American  poets : 


THE   TREAD-MILL    BOITO. 


Wakb  «p«  w«ke  up,  mf  daek-toff'd  mito» 

And  stir  yoor  aoiid  p«f  • ; 
Arovte,  arouse,  By  fawky  fritnd, 

And  f hake  your  •pMifr-Utga ; 
What  thonf  h  you  're  atrkward  at  Che.4rade, 

There  *»  tiae  eaoai^k  to  Icam  { 
So  leaa  upon  the  rail,  my  lad, 

And  uke  another  inra. 

They  We  built  at  up  a  uoble  wall 

To  keep  the  vulf  ar  out ; 
We've  nothtnf  In  the  world  to  do 

But  Jttit  to  walk  ahottt : 
So  fatter,  now,  re  middle  men. 

And  try  to  beat  the  end*  { 
It  '•  pleaaaut  work  to  ramble  round 

Amoaf  ooe*i  boi|eat  Aiaadf. 


Here !  tread  upon  the  lonf  maa*a  toea; 

He  •ha'n't  he  laxy  here ; 
And  punch  the  little  fellow  a  ribe. 

And  tweak  that  lubber*!  ear  — 
Be  *e  tost  tbem  both :  do  n*t  pnll  hla  bnir. 

Because  he  wears  a  seraieh,    . 
But  poke  him  In  the  farther  eye, 

That  is  n't  in  the  patch. 

Hark !  fellows,  there 's  the  supper-bell, 

And^M  our  work  is  dooej 
It  *s  pretty  sport  —  suppose  we  tak* 

A  rotind  or  two  for  fun ! 
If  ever  they  should  find  me  out. 

When  1  have  better  frown. 
Now  hany  me,  but  I  meen  to  havo 

A  tread-nill  of  my  own ! 


THE   DRAMA. 

HAMiLiif*sEzPBKiMEifT  AT  THE  BowEAT  THBATRB^^Tbo  Atrottf  eAoiteoieBta  wUch  political 
erents  have  constantly  ministered  to  our  citisens  of  late,  have  taken  away,  in  a  f  nrat  ateaanra, 
their  relish  for  the  Drama.  The  stream  of  human  thought  flows  deeper  than  in  times  past,  and  as- 
aemes  a  deeper  coloriuf .  Men  have  learned  to  delight  in  extremes  j  and  hence,  they  prefer  a 
brfNui  farce  or  a  splendid  spectacle,  to  the  ueual  performsnce  of  an  old  comedy  or  tragedy.  Tba 
paat  seaaoa  has  been  less  propitious  for  the  encouragement  of  the  drama,  than  any  within  the  re- 
colleeti<Mi.of  man;  and  the  maimgers  of  our  different  theatrical  eatablishmeuts  are  one  and  all 
known  to  have  lost  large  sums  of  money.  HAMBUif,the  proprietor  and  manager  of  the  Bowery, 
the  most  persevering  snd  industrious  of  his  class,  finding,  after  mon|hs  of  untiring  effort,  that  all 
his  exertions  were  crowned  with  disappointment,  set  his  busy  brsin  a-thliiking,and  at  last  hit  upon 
the  novel  plan  of  replenishing  hisexchequer,  by  converting 'his  large  and  elegant  establishment 
Into  an  arena  for  the  performance  of  those  famed  dramatic  and  equestrian  pieces,  exhibited  with 
so  mnch>clst  at  FaAiicuiirs  and  Astlev's,  the  most  prolllable  and  popular  plsces  of  amusement  in 
Paris  and  London.  The  plan  was  no  sooner  conceived  tban.esecuted.  On  the  ninth  ultimo,  tho 
extensive  alterstions  requisite  for  the  undertaking  being  completed,  the  house  was  opened  for  tho 
season  {  and  long  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  was  crowded  from  pit  to  gallery.  The  acknow- 
lodged  skill  of  Welsh's  equestrian  corps,  and  the  production  of  a  new  grand  military  spectacle  ; 
the  union  of  the  most  graceful  and  pleasing  exhibitions  of  the.circus  with  aflramatie  performance 
which  heretofore  has  been  thought  of  itself  a  snIBcient  entertainment  for  a  whole  evening  {  were  at- 
tractions too  powerftil  for  our  citiseos  to  resist.  On  entering  the  boxes,  the  first  alteration  that  attract- 
ed attention,  was  the  removal  of  the  equestrian  ring  to  the  stage ;  aud  before  the  first  act  of  horaeman- 
ship  was  hslf  over,  we  felt,  in  common  with  the  spectators,  that  the  improvement  was  .a  marked 
one.  Every  action,  both  of  horse  aud  rider,  is  visible  to  the  whole  house ;  and  there  is  now  no  dan- 
ger of  the  former  'shying'  from  the  applause,  or  motions  of  the  audieace.  The  audience  huTo 
often  heretofore  been  Incommoded  by  the  dust  of  the  arena.  This  cannot  now  occur.  The  enter- 
tainment commenced  with  the  entrance  of  twelve  beautiful  horses,  richly  caparisoned,  and  was 
followed  by  various  feats  of  4inrseman»hip  by  Cadwalladea,  Dale,  snd  the  young  Glbnaot,  on 
two,  two,  and  three  hones.  Gymnastic  eierciees  were  at  intervals  exhibited  by  the  troupe ;  and 
the  whole  enlivened  by  the  vagaries  of  two  clever  clowns.  The  equestrian  portion  of  the  perforia- 
ance  passed  off  with  great  spirit  |  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  the  stage  resumed  its 
usual  appearance.  A  military  overture,  arrangod  by  Maboba,  iotcoduoed  the  new  military  specto> 
cle  of  the  Battle  or  WATEaLoo,  the  chief  attraction  of  the  evening.  It  was  known  that  great 
labor  and  expense  had  been  incurred  in  the  production  of  this  drama,  and  public  curiosity 
was  highly  excited.  The  opening  scene  presents  a  view  of  a  Prussian  bivouac  by  moon- 
light, and  commences  with  an  appropriate  and  very  beautiful  duet,  composed  by  Maeder. 
We  were  shortly  afterward  introduced  to  %  specimen  of  war  on  a  larger  scale ;  the  march  of  the 
French  army,  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  with  drums  beating,  and  colors  flying,  on  their 
way  to  attack  the  Prussians  under  Blucher.  Craeles  Mason,  in  ibature  a  fac  simile  of  Bonsparte 
and  whose  dress  and  appearance  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled,  enters  on  horseback  as  the  Emperor 
NaroLBON,  and  addresses  a  short  hot  stirring  tpeech  to  tho  troops,  when  tho  march  ia  raauBMd 
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Tb«  ImI  leane  of  the  firat  act,  ia  the  Bridge  of  Merehivane,  oeeupied  by  the  Pruniaai,  aad  a»- 
■aulted  by  the  Freorh  iafanCry,  who  are  in  torn  cfaarfed  by  the  Black  Brunswick  Hueeart,  headed 
by  theiiP  Duke,  who  ia  alain.  The  attack  and  defenea  are  well  managed,  and  the  tableau  exciting 
and  effective.  In  the  second  act,  a  grand  review  takes  place  of  the  British  army,  in  which  the 
•nb-actors  go  through  tbe  manual  exercise,  and  perform  several  military  evolutions  with  a  preci- 
sion worthy  of  veteran  soldiers.  This  act  concludes  with  the  battle  of  Quatre-Bras ;  the  fleld 
of  rye  in  whif.h  the  Highland  Forty-second  peginent  form  the  hollow  square,  the  destruction  of  the 
ftfm-hooae  by  shells,  and  aeveral  effective-  charges  of  tbe  French  heavy  dragoons  and  lancers  of 
the  guard,  wjio. trample  down  men  and  grain  alike,  to  the  manifest  delight  of  the  audience.  Some 
years  since,  accident  threw  us  into  the  society  of  an  ofllcar  who  served  in  the  Forty-second,  at  thia 
very  battle ;  and  an  anecdote  which  he  related  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place  in  this  bnrried 
notice.  The  Forty-second  was  one  of  the  flrst  regiments  which  charged  the  French  with  the 
bayonet;  but  in  performing  this  gallant  exploit,  a  small  portion  of  their  number,  with  more  im- 
petuosity than  caution,  threw  themselves  forward,  without  regarding  the  word  *  £UI,' and  were 
soon  at  a  distance  from  the  main  body.  Tbe  regiment  formed  the  hollow  square,  to  repel  the 
assault  of  lancera,  who  were  preparing  to  charge,  and  a  mounted  officer  was  despatched  to  hasten 
the  return  of  the  absent  company  to  their  colors,  lo  performing  this  order,  he  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  some  French  dragoons,  when  at  the  instant  their  swords  were  raised  to  cut  him  down, 
his  horse  fell  pierced  by  a  shot  in  tbe  breast,  and  threw  bis  rider  clear  over  his  bead,  and  under 
the  bayonet-points  of  his  own  corps!  The  third  act  presents  an  effective  scene  between  Napoleon 
and  bis  wounded  soldiers,  which  is  shortened  by  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  tbe  Old  Guard,  and  the 
assault  of  the  Prussians  on  his  right  and  rear.  '  5attoe  quipeut ."  is  the  cry,  and  the  Great  Captain 
flies  with  the  rest.  Wellington  and  Blncher  embrace  each  other  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
curtain  falls,  amidst  the  waving  of  the  Dutch,  Prussian,  and  English  flags,  and  tbe  shouuof  the 
audience.  It  is  indeed  a  splendid  meto-drama  and  military  spectacle,  in  which  the  evolutions  of 
that  well-fought  field  are  represented  in  an  astonishing  manner.  All  the  movements,  thanks  to  the 
capable  direction  and  attention  of  Mr.  Barry,  are  managed  with  the  precision  of  clock-work;  and 
nllbottgh  they  are  necessarily  nipid  and  complicated,  and  the  ground  on  which  they  are  displayed, 
confined,  yet  all  are  executed  without  confusion.  Mr.HAHBLiN  has  fairly  and  honorably  fulfilled 
his  promises ;  having  laid  out  money  with  a  lavish  hand,  and  left  nothing  wanting  which  expe- 
rience could  suggest,  or  wealth  procure.  The  house  has  been  fashionably  attended  every  night; 
and  it  is  evident  that  tbe  liberal  manager  is  reaping  the  reward  his  enterprise  so  justly  deserves. 

.Tre  Parr  Thkatre.  ~  At  the  Park,  during  the  month,  the  Woods  have  reigned  supreme.  It  ia 
unnecessary  here  to  repeat  tbe  praises  which  their  perfurmsnces  have  acquired.  The '  Beggars* 
Opera,*  with  one  or  two  other  productions,  novel  to  the  audiences  of  the  Park,  have  only  elicited 
flreah  testimoniuls  of  applause,  for  the  qualities  of  voice  and  action  which  have  been  so  frequently 
commended. in  these  pages. 


New- York  Ikbtitution  pob  the  Blind. — On  one  of  tbe  delicious  Indian  Summer 
days  of  November,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  visit,  in  company  with  a  few  friends,  tbe 
New-Tork  Institution  for  the  Blind,  a  little  out  of  town,  toward  Bloomingdale.  De- 
signing to  embrace  an  early  occasion  to  do  that  justice  in  detail  to  this  noble  institution 
and  tbe  incidents  of  our  visit,  which  our  space  and  leisure  now  forbid,  we  shall  content 
OQrselves  for  the  present,  by  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  our  town  readers,  as 
an  object  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  one  better  worthy  a  visit  than  any  other  place 
of  attraction  within  the  limits  of  a  drive  from  the  city.  In  the  festive  season  which  ia 
approaching,  we  trust  that  many  will  bear  this  institution  in  remembrance,  and  its 
inmates,  '  sitting  in  darkuess.'  In  the  more  adequate  notice  to  which  we  allude^  we 
shall  introduce  a  little  descriptive  poem,  by  an  accomplished  blind  girl,  a  pupil  of  tbe 
Asylum,  which  would  do  no  discredit  to  one  who  had  'all  her  eyes  about  her.' 


Clovsb's  Establisrbisnt.  ^- We  would  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  Mr.  Clovbb,  on  the  cover  of  the  present  number.  His  establishment  is 
one  of  acknowledged  excellence,  in  the  various  branches  to  which  it  is  devoted ;  and  it 
is  but  justice  to  add,  that  his  enthusiasm  in  art,  and  his  patronage  and  liberality  in  se- 
curing views  of  American  scenery,  and  objects  of  historical  or  antique  interest,  have 
made  him  known  to,  and  secured  him  the  hearty  suffrages  of,  a  ^eat  number  of  Ame- 
rican artists,  amateurs,  and  dtuEens  in  general. 
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LITBRAKT      RECORD. 

'Amseican  Mklodiss.*  —  Mestrs.  LnrBrsir  akd  Fkhitell  haTe  just  given  to  the 
public  a  handsome  little  volume,  of  some  two  hundred  poges,  entitled  as  above,  and 
purporting  to  contain  selections  from  the  productions  of  two  hundred  American  writers; 
oompiled  by  our  contemporary,  Gen.  Gaoaoa  P.  Moaais,  of  the  *  New- York  Mirror.' 
We  have  looked  through  this  volume  with  some  attention,  and  have  found  in  the  labors 
of  the  editor  many  things  to  eommend,  and  some  which  candor  compels  us  to  condemn. 
The  object  of  the  vohime  is  sufficiently  praiseworthy;  but  it  does  not  altogether  an- 
swer its  title.  In  the  first  place,  not  a  third  of  its  contents  can  with  any  propriety  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  '  melodies  ;*  and  in  the  second  place^  they  are  not  all  ArMri- 
eon.  Among  the  exceptions,  we  notice  a  piece  of  doggerel  by  Mr.  BuaroH,  a  low 
comedian,  and  Englishman,  of  Philadelphia,  entitled  *The  Dollar  Song,'  which  is 
justly  pronounced  by  the  able  editor  of  the  '  New-Yorker*  to  be  *  a  characteristic  spe- 
cimen of  blackguardism,  fitted  only  for  the  meridian  of  Wapping.'  Another  contem- 
porary, in  allusion  to  this  '  Song,*  and  one  or  two  kindred  efforts,  and  in  reply  to  a 
request  of  the  compiler  to  'be  informed  if  he  has  omitted  any  American  song  of 
merit,'  calls  his  attention  to  ' Jim-along  Josey,'  'Jenny  Get  your  Hoe-cake  Done^' 
*  Nigger  you  Cant  come  In,'  etc.,  as  possessing  for  more  merit  than  the  vulgar  abor- 
tions which  are  cited.  The  good  nature  of  the  editor  should  not  have  yielded  to  Impor- 
tunity that  which  makes  the  title  of  his  book  a  misnomer,  and  arraigns  his  taste  so 
universally  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  With  the  exceptions  alluded  to,  the  beautifol 
volume  before  us  is  in  all  respects  praiseworthy.  The  embellishment  that  most  pleases 
us,  is  the  wide-spread  and  picturesque  landscape,  from  the  promising  graver  of  Mr.  L.  P. 
Cloveb,  Jr.,  which  illustrates  Bbtaxtt's  noble  lines  *To  a  Waterfowl.'  The  frontis- 
piece is  a  spirited  portrait  of  General  Moaais,  taken  in  the  popular  act  of  imploring 
the  woodman  to  'spare  that  tree.'  Hallbck's  fine  *  melody'  to  the  memory  of 
Dbakb,  is  illustrated  by  a  picture  of  the  author,  seated  upon  a  very  long  grave,  engaged 
in  lamentation.  The  likeness  is  not  striking ;  but  of  this  Mr.  Hallbck  does  not  so 
much  complain :  we  are  authorized  to  state,  however,  that  he  considers  the  low-crowned 
beaver  which  has  been  given  him  by  the  artist,  as  altogether  a  '  shocking  bad  hat,'  and 
one  which  reflects  little  credit  upon  Lxaet. 

'  GaoaaiA  Illustsatbd.' — Thiais  a  monthly  quarto  publication,  of  which  the  stats 
of  Georgia  should  be  proud,  and  to  which  we  doubt  not  it  will  extend  an  ample  patro- 
nage. Its  design  is  to  present,  in  a  series  of  views,  pictures  of  her  natural  scenery  and 
public  edifices,  to  be  engraved  on  steel  by  those  well-known  artists,  Messrs.  RAwnoir, 
WaiQHT,  Hatch,  and  Smxllib,  from  sketches  made  expressly  for  the  work,  by 
T.  Addison  Richasds,  accompanied  by  Historical  and  Topographical  Sketches,  by  the 
best  writers  in  the  state.  The  views  in  the  present  number  are  from  the  burin  of 
Smillix,  and  are  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  They  are  the  State-House^  at 
Macon,  the  Oglethorpe  University,  and  the  *  Rock  Mountain.'  The  latter  engraving 
will  compare  ftvorably  with  any  previous  effort  of  Mr.  Smillib  ;  and  higher  praise  we 
need  not  award  it.    The  work  has  our  warmest  wishes  for  its  success. 

Thb  AmaicAN  Almanac —  We  have  this  important  volume  for  1841 ;  and  can  aay 
of  it,  as  has  often  been  said  before,  and  always  with  truth,  that  it  is  altogether  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  comprehensive  works  of  its  kind  known  to  American  readera. 
Aside  from  the  ample  astronomical  department,  which  has  become  so  well  known 
under  the  capable  supervision  of  Mr.  Pains,  as  to  require  no  praise  at  our  hands,  the 
information  from  the  several  States,  and  the  general  intelligence,  important  to  every 
reader,  is  so  well  selected  and  disposed,  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  statia* 
tical  and  other  information  embraced  in  the  new  census  of  the  United  States,  however, 
will  add  even  a  new  interest  and  value  to  the  work.  Mr.  C.  S.  Fbahcis  is  the  New- 
York  publisher. 
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PAWcsa's  Edition  of  thb  Wavbblt  Noveu.  —  Little  need  be  «ftid  in  relation  to 
the  merits  of  Pabkbb's  edition  of  the  Waverly  Novels  and  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  be- 
yond the  advertisement  of  the  publisher,  on  the  cover  of  this  Magazine.  The  mtrpatnng 
cheapness  of  the  volumes,  and  their  acknowledged  excellence  of  materiel  and  execution, 
have  been  the  theme  of  marvel  and  of  praise  in  every  quarter  of  the  Union.  Forty-two 
volumes  have  already  appeared;  and  the  remainder  will  issue  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks.  The  following  have  been  published:  Waverley;  OuyMannering;  The  Anti- 
quary; Rob  Roy;  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  First  Series:  Black  Dwarf— Old  Mortality; 
Tales  of  my  Landlord,  Second  Scries:  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian;  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,  Third  Series :  The  Bnde  of  Lamroermoor— A  Legend  of  Montrose ;  Ivan-  • 
hoe;  The  Monastery ;  The  Abbot;  Kenil  worth;  The  Pirate;  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel; 
Peveril  of  the  Peak;  duentin  Durward;  St  Ronan's  Well;  Redgauntlet;  Tales  of 
the  Crusaders:  The  Betrothed  —  The  Talisman ;. Woodstock ;  Chronicles  of  the 
Canongate,  First  Series :  Highland  Widow  —  Two  Drovers,  etc. ;  Chronicles  of  the 
Canongate,  Second  Series  :  St.  Valentine's  Day.  The  following  are  yet  to  appear: 
Anne  of  Gierstein ;  Count  Robert  of  Paris ;  Castle  Dangerous,  and  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father, First  Series;  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  Second  Series;  Tales  of  a  Grandfather 
Third  Series ;  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  Fourth  Series.  This  edition  is  for  sftle  in  New- 
York  by  C.  S.  Fbancisi  under  Peale's  Museum,  and  by  the  booksellers  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Wauub  on  Female  Bsatttt.  —  The  Messrs.  Langlbt,  Chatham-street,  have  pub- 
lished, in  a  volume  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages,  a  work  by  Alexandeb  Waucbb, 
author  of  the  volume  on  *  Intermarriage,*  entitled  'Beauty;  illustrated  chiefly  by  an 
Analysis  and  Classification  of  Beauty  in  Woman.'  We  have  not  found  leisure  to  pe- 
ruse the  volume ;  but  may  express  our  faith  in  the  notice  of  a  candid  and  discriminatinff 
English  contemporary,  the  London  Examiner : 

*  It  ia  rather  r«anrkable  that  an  object  orparemoaDt  intereat  aad  importaBee  ia  the  eyes  of  mao 
each  ae  the  female  form  is,  should  ncTer  have  been  treated  pbiloeopbically  and  physiolofflcallr* 
No  ODe,uoiil  now,  hatinveetifated  the  principle*  of  beauty  in  the  form  ef  womaa,  in  reference  to 
ita  uea  as  an  orf  anic  >tructure,  and  with  a  view  to  its  Influence  on  the  individoal  and  society  To 
Alexander  Walker  belongs  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  demonstrate,  that  beauty  in  woman  is  the 
OtttWMrd  visible  denotemfent  of  sound  stracture  and  organic  fitness ;  and  of  attempting  iu  anafysia 
and  classification  on  physiological  principles,  with  reference  to  its  perpetuation  in  posterity  We 
cannot  follow  Mr.  Walker  through  his  elaborate  refutation  of  the  errors  and  sophistries  of  Burke 
Payne,  Knight,  and  other  writers  on  the  philosophy  of  the  beautiful.  Sufllce  it  to  say  that  ho 
demonstrates  the  fallacy  of  msoy  of  their  arguments,  by  showing  that  they  had  not  in  view  that 
there  are  differeat  kinds  or  classes  of  beauty.  On  the  charMteristics  of  each  of  these  kinds  of 
beauty  and  suges  of  perfection,  Mr.  Walker  descants  with  elooueut  minuteness.  The  couclndiov 
chapter  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  observation  of  form  in  woman,  through  the  concealment  of  drapery 
and  the  aids  of  dress.'  *^    ^ 

Poems  bv  J.  N.  M' Jilton.  —  Messrs.  Otis,  Bboadebs  and  Company,  Boston, 
have  published  a  very  beautiful  volume^  of  some  three  hundred  pages,  entitled  as  above 
It  is  by  a  young  poet  of  Baltimore,  many  of  whose  effusions,  as  they  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  we  have  found  occasion  to  admire,  for 
various  merits.  Mr.  M' Jilton  exhibits  his  powers  to  the  best  advantage,  when  he  per* 
mits  his  muse  to  illustrate  the  affections,  and  to  depict  the  outward  semblances  of 
nature.  He  has  an  ear  for  the  melody  of  verse ;  we  may  assume,  an  excellent  heart  - 
and  at  all  times  a  regard  for  the  moral  influence  of  his  writings.  We  cannot  affirm,  how- 
ever, without  doing  violence  to  our  honest  convictions,  that  in  addition  to  being  correct 
pleasing,  and  moral,  he  evinces  the  possession  of  brilliant  imaginaUon,  or  a  profound 
conception  of  the  beautiful;  and  yet  in  neither  of  these  important  attributes  is  he 
glaringly  deficient.  Mr.  M' Jilton  is,  in  short,  a  writer  of  decided  promise ;  and  should 
his  maturity  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  spring,  he  will  hereafter  need  no  'friends'  to  &U 
back  upon,  in  questionable  taste,  as  an  excuse  for  publication*  We  have  pleasure  in- 
warmly  commending  his  volume  to  ganeral  perusal 
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'  Chbistiak  BaClads.'  —  A  Bmall  bot  handsome  Tolume,  bearing  this  title,  haabcen 
isaaed  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Wilvt  and  FirmAM,  Broadway.  Althongh  published 
anonymously,  we  betieTe  it  is  no  secret  that  its  author  is  Hr.  A.  Cubvblamd  Ckxn,  one 
of  our  most  promising  young  poets.  Most  of  the  poems  in  this  collection  attracted 
general  admiration  in  the  columns  of  the  '  Churchman,'  and  subsequently  in  other 
roligious,  literary,  and  secular  journals;  and  many  of  them  are  characterized  by  striking 
beeuties,  both  of  thought  and  execution.  Our  young  friend  will  pardon  us  for  sajring, 
that  in  his  brief  prefaces  he  has,  we  fear,  directed  the  reader's  attention  unnecessarily, 
and  not  over-faumbly,  to  the  religious  influences  by  which  he  has  been  impdled  to 
-write.  These  would  be  intered  from  the  poems  themselves,  and  should  be,  as  it  strikes 
us ;  without  an  apparent  ostentation,  which  some  might  be  uncharitable  enough  to  con- 
aider  as  adscititious  boasting,  in  relation  to  that  which  should  rather  be  inferred  than 
proclaimed;  which  *  vaunteth  not.itsel^  is  not  puffed  up.' 

*  Thb  Political  Dtrrias  op  ScH0LAB9.'^-Mr*  Sam cbl  Q.  Raymond,  an  alumnus 
of  Columbia  College,  before  the  alumni  of  which  this  address  was  delivered  in  Octo- 
ber last,  has  performed  an  acceptable  service  to  the  public,  in  the  enlightened  views 
which  he  has  taken  of  the  political  duties  of  scholars.  Passing  the  cherished  associa- 
tions connected  with  the  history  of  the  venerable  institution,  wa  would  commend  to 
the  reader  the  writer's  democratic  inculcation  of  the  individual  importance  of  every  citi- 
zen ;  bis  comments  upon  the  history  and  namre  of  our  political  institutions ;  the  essen- 
tial spirit  of  true  freedom ;  and  his  deductions  from  these  themes^  We  are  glad  to  per- 
ceive that  he  pays  an  incidental  tribute  of  praiae  to  Mr.  Alkzandbx  VAmMAaa,  for  his 
enterprise  in  the  matter  of  international  pictorial  and  literary  exchanges.  The  Address, 
to  which  it  is  but  justice  to  say  we  here  barely  advert,  reflects  credit  iipon  the  orator,  as 
does  its  outward  execution  upon  the  press  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Cabvxll  and 
Company,  Broadway. 

Da.  Webstkb's  Addsess.  —  We  can  scarcely  do  more  than  acknowledge  our  obb'ga- 
tions  to  oiur  friend  the  author,  for  a  '  Lecture,  introductory  to  the  Course  on  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  in  Geneva  Medical  College,  in  October,  by  Jambs  Wxbstxb,  M.  D.,' 
Pro£3S8or  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  that  flourishing  institution,  whose  advantages 
and  admirable  location  he  has  well  set  forth  in  the  opening  of  his  discourse.  The 
sound  and  healthful  advice  to  the  medical  student,  and  the  sketch  of  the  important 
branches  of  medical  art  to  which  his  labor  would  be  devoted,  are  not  less  forcibly  than 
fehcitiously  set  forth,  in  the  performance  before  us,  which  we  commend  with  confidence 
to  our  young  medical  readers,  in  the  various  institutions  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  to  the 
general  reader. 

Mb.  Rockwbll's  Pokm.  —  We  are  left  but  little  room  to  record  our  admiration  of  a 
'  Poem  delivered  before  the  Literary  Societies  in  Amherst  College,  (Mass.,)  in  August 
last,  by  Hbnby  W.  Rockwell,  Esq.,  of  Utica ;  having  but  space  to  say,  that  it  is  imbued 
throughout  with  the  best  characteristics  of  its  author's  poetical  productions,  with  the 
merits  of  which,  we  may  add,  our  readers  are  familiar.  It  is  indeed  a  fitting  tribute  to 
our  fathers,  and  the  noble  heritage  which  they  have  left  us;  and  is  admirable  alike  for 
its  general  conception  and  execution,  and  the  firm  Ameriean  spirit  which  pervades  it. 

Tbbason  of  Abnold.  —  Our  readers,  who  have  had  their  interest  in  the  story  of 
Abnold's  treason  newly  awakened  by  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Magazine, 
will  find  many  additional  particulars  in  relation  to  this  memorable  event,  in  a  published 
lecture  recently  delivered  before  a  Society  of  Young  Men  in  Northampton,  (Mass.,)  by 
WiNTHBOP  Atwill,  Esq.y  Editor  of  the  '  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Mail.'  We  have  perused  the 
pamphlet  with  a  pleasure  which  we  had  designed  to  share  in  part  with  oui  readers ; 
»ut  our  tdher  forbids.  '^ 
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(Amsricam  Husbandby.*  — No8.  128  and  130  of  Habpbbs' inval«ble  School  Dis- 
trict Library  are  devoted  to  'American  Husbandry:'  being  a  series  of  essays  on 
Agricultare,  compiled  principally  from  '  The  Cultivator*  and  *  The  Genessee  Farmer,* 
with  additions.    By  Wilus  Gaylobo  and  Luthbb  Tucker.*    Aside  from  the  favor 
with  which  we  should  naturally  regard  a  work  from  the  tried  pen  of  a  kinsman,  we 
may  afBrm,  that  these  volumes  really  contain  what  they  purport  to  embrace,  such  general 
principles  and  courses  of  practice  as  will  conduce  most  certainly  to  benefit  and  improve 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil ;  and  that  the  work  is  in  all  respects 
such  a  manual  as  will  be  '  found  instructive  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  great  under- 
taking of  producing  a  nation's  wealth  and  a  nation's  bread.*  ^ 

*  Yaivkeb  Land  and  the  Yankbb.*  —  This  thin  pamphlet-volume,  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Mabch,  contains  two  good  poems,  one  of  which,  '  The  Iron  Horse,'  a  very  spirited  and 
imaginative  production,  appeared  originally  in  the  Knickebbocker.  We  cannot,  with 
our  space,  better  characterize  the  poem  which  gives  the  title  to  the  work,  than  by  saying, 
that  the  promise  afforded  by  '  The  Iron  Horse'  is  fully  sustained  by  this  more  ela- 
borate effort.  Mr.  March  will  yet  make  his  name  honorably  and  widely  known 
to  the  American  public.    Mark  the  prediction. 

Grimes*  Phrenoloot.— We  have  received  a  small  pamphlet  from  Albany,  contain- 
ing the  *  Outlines  of  Grimes'  New  System  of  Phrenology,  with  Prof.  Hobsfobd's 
Report  to  the  Albany  Phrenological  Society,  on  Grimes'  Classification.'  The  com- 
mittee, to  whom  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Grimes'  Classification  was  submitted,  report, 
through  thdr  chairman,  that  distrusting  their  own  abilities,  they  entered  into  corres- 
pondence with  several  phrenological  writers,  who  pronounced  the  Classification  alluded 
to,  a  'decided  improvement,*  in  their  estimation,  upon  preceding  phrenological  systems. 

'Heboines  op  Sacbed  Histoby.' — This  is  a  very  interesting  moral  and  religious 
work,  by  Mrs.  Steele  ;  in  which  the  various  heroism  of  Miriam,  Deborah,  Ruth, 
Q,ueen  Esther,  Jehosheba,  Jeptha's  Daughter,  and  Judith,  are  illustrated  by  sketches 
which  adhere  closely  t9  Scripture  history,  and  are  rendered  the  more  life-like  and  attrac- 
tive, by  being  drawn  with  the  costumes,  scenery,  and  manners  of  the  several  periods  in 
which  they  lived.  Like  all  the  volumes  from  the  press  of  John  S.  Taylob,  the  present 
is  characterized  by  great  neatness  of  typographical  execution. 

'  BioGBAPHicAL  ANNUAL.'  —  Messrs.  Linnen  and  Fbnnell  will  publish,  during  the 
present  month,  a  beautiful  volume  thus  entitled,  containing  lives  of  eminent  persons  re- 
cently deceased,  with  fine  portraits :  edited  by  Mr.  Rurus  W.  Gbiswold.  Among  the 
contributors  are  Bryant,  Theodore  Sboowick,  Horace  Gbbbley,  Epbs  Sabgbbt, 
Esq.,  and  other  able  writers.  It  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  valuable  and  attractive  work. 


'  Galleby  of  the  Apollo  Association.*  —  Our  verdict  on  this  collection  of  pictures 
has  been  more  than  confirmed  by  the  public.  The  exhibition  will  remain  open  for  a 
few  days  longer ;  and  all  who  have  not  yet  enjoyed  the  pleasure,  should  seize  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  it.  Apropos :  We  attributed,  in  our  last.  Number  26,  '  Fishmarket  at 
Rome,*  to  the  owner  instead  of  the  painter  of  the  picture.  The  artist  is  the  celebrated 
RoBEBT,  a  Frenchman,  who  committed  suicide  several  years  ago. 


A  Musical  Festival.  —  Dame  Rumob  is  whispering  slily  around  town,  that  we  are 
to  have,  during  the  present  month,  a  splendid  Musical  Gala,  or  Festival,  under  the  com- 
petent direction  of  the  public's  favorite,  Mr.  C.  E.  Hobn.    Most  of  the  operatic  talent, 
of  the  highest  order,  now  in  the  country,  will  be  brought  together ;  and  we  learn  that 
a  selection  of  the  ^nost  popular  music  will  be  presented.    If  all  the  portents  are  true 
this  festival  will  prove  an  unexampled  attraction. 
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TO   READERS   AND   SUBSCRIBERS. 

Tu  first  number  of  the  Btrnwrmmma  Yotuwa  of  the  KNionoocacam  Maoak  un 
will  appear  on  the  first  of  January,  1841,  apon  new  tjrpe,  and  with  euch  other  external 
improvemente  ae  may  be  suggested.  At  no  period,  in  the  entire  progress  of  the  work, 
have  we  had  on  hand,  and  engaged,  such  a  Tariety  of  attractive  literary  raatteri  from 
the  highest  and  most  popuhur  natiTe  sources—  to  say  nothing  of  articles  fifom  eanaent 
writers  abroad  —  as  we  may  boast  at  the  present  moment  In  this  respect,  no  exertion 
nor  expense  has  been  spsred ;  insomuch,  that  we  have  deemed  it  a  duty  we  owe  onr- 
sehres,  to  secure  for  each  number  of  this  Magazine,  as  ic  appears^  the  advaniages  which 
its  reputation,  and  an  annual  outlay  of  thousands,  lAouId  assuredly  entitle  us.  We 
shall  hereafter,  therefore,  secure  for  the  '  Crayon  Paptr^  of  Washihotoh  layisro,  and 
such  other  articles  and  series  of  articles,  of  kindred  attraction,  as  may  be  obtained  firom 
popular  writers,  at  great  expense,  the  pro/ecHon  of  copy-righi  f  so  that  those  who 
desire  their  perusal  and  preservation,  may  obtain  them  alone  firom  their  original  source^ 
and  in  a  beautifiil  form  for  binding  up  with  the  great  amount  of  literary  materiel, 
of  the  first  order  of  excellence^  by  which  they  will  be  accompanied  in  these  pages. 
Beyond  this  general  announcement  of  '  good  things  in  store,'  we  do  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  speak.  Our  readers  well  know  how  far  our  promises  to  them  have  been  sus- 
tained, through  sixteen  volumes  of  our  work ;  and  we  are  content  that  the  past  shall 
be  a  guarantee  for  the  fiiture ;  adding  only,  that  as  we  begin  the  new  volume^  we  shall 
continue  it ;  and  should  our  subscribers  do  us  that  justice  which  we  feel  we  have  a  right 
to  demand  at  their  hands,  we  shall  aim  to  improve  even  upon  our  highest  standard. 

SeUnqitent  Siiitltfttecftn:  IBUslrerffl 

You  who  have  found  various  enjoyment  in  the  pages  of  this  work ;  who  have 
laughed  with  the  humorous,  wept  with  the  sorrowing,  reasoned  with  the  argument- 
ative ;  you  who  have  journeyed  with  the  traveller,  and  been  held  captive  by  the  novelist; 
who  have  joyed  with  the  lover  of  nature,  and  rejoiced,  grieved,/ett,  with  the  true  poet; 
who  have  imbibed  new  viewe  of  men  and  things,  perhaps  new  principles  of  moral  good, 
and  new  incentives  to  virtue,  from  the  diversified  minds  who  have  here,  firom  time  to 
time,  displayed  their  intellectual  treasures ;  did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  that  you  were  guilty 
of  QBEAT  iNjusTicB  iu  withholding  the  small  sum  due  firom  you,  as  some  compensation 
for  the  anxiety,  the  ceaseless  labor,  and  the  large  and  immediate  expense,  which  could 
alone  have  contributed,  to  so  great  a  degree,  to  your  gratification,  from  one  month  to 
another  1  To  each  individual  of  you,  the  amount  withheld  is  comparatively  but  a  trifle  i 
hut  the  sums  due  firom  you  as  a  classy  make  an  aggregate  of  thousands,  the  want  of  which 
has  often  embittered  moments  of  anxious  toil  in  your  behalf^  and  rendered  even  a 
literary  '  labor  of  love*  uncongenial  and  irksome ;  the  more,  that  your  injustice  pre- 
vented our  doing  our  duty  to  others.  DBLuravaNT  RaADsa,  '  think  on  these  things  ;* 
and  let  not  a  week  elapse,  before  you  do  justice  to  your  conscience  and  to  tts,  by  for- 
warding the  amountibr  which  you  are  indebted  to  the  KMicKxaBOCKsa.  Let  not  the 
laxity  in  regard  to  literary  indebtedness,  which  has  been  charged  upon  us  by  the  press 
of  other  countries  as  a  national  sin,  be  longer  laid  to  your  charge.  <*  ^  /* 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  Ave  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 


